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“the calm beauty of Japan 
at almost the speed 


of sound 


This is Japan. This is Japan where beauty is calm, 

where color is muted, where life is serene. This is the Japan 
that fashions the interiors of Japan Air Lines’ new Jet Couriers. 
The interiors of JAL’s new DC-8 jets beautifully anticipate the 
calm beauty of Japan. The atmosphere is delightfully Japanese 
..from the pine-bough pattern of a seat fabric to the 
symmetry of a shoji screen, from the tatami carpeting of the 
lounge to the chrysanthemum motif on the drapes. Here is the 
calm beauty of Japan, and the gracious hospitality of Japan, 


~-* 


as you fly high over the Pacific at almost the speed of sound. 
Japan Air Lines’ DC-8 Jet Courier service starts on 

August 12 from San Francisco to Tokyo. Very soon 

after that, jets will begin serving all of JAL’s 

transPacific routes to Tokyo and Hong Kong. 

Then the Orient will be half a delightful day 

away on Japan Air Lines... just half a serene, 

wonderful day away on these beautiful jets, where you fly 
amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound. 


3 JAPAN AIR LINES DCB JET COURIER 


See your travel agent or Japan Air Lines for reservations from San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle to Japan and all the Orient. 
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There will never be a day 


Standing still might seem like an 
easy way to run the telephone business. 
But nothing ever stands still. If a busi- 
ness doesn’t go ahead it goes back. 


Telephone service has never been so 
fast, convenient and dependable as right 
now. Yet the Bell System cannot for a 
minute be complacent—and we are not. 


Telephone service is far too valuable 
to millions of people and the country for 
us to let up on anything. There is still 
much to do to expand present service. 
The needs of tomorrow call for a tre- 
mendous increase in telephone facilities. 


when we say “This Is Good Enough” 


A vital necessity is the money to 
keep going ahead. For without adequate 
profits there is no possible way to do 
the whole job, and the best job, for 
everyone. 


Actually the telephone user is one of 
the biggest gainers when the telephone 
company makes an adequate profit. 


By assuring the money for research, 
and promoting the efficiencies and econ- 
omies of long-range planning, it enables 
us to give you better service at a lower 
price than would be possible in any 
other way. 


THREE NEW ADDITIONS to Bell System service are shown below. Many thousands of Call Directors are already 
in service. The Princess has proved a great success wherever it has been introduced and will be available na- 
tionally later this year. The Home Interphone will also introduce new convenience and distinction later this year. 








The Princess ...the newest Bell telephone. The Call Director... for fast, easy handling Home Interphone connects all phones in 
It’s little. It’s lovely. It lights. of outside and interoffice calls. house. Also has speaker at front door. 
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ATLANTIC 


To Live and Die in Dixie 
Harold Ober, Literary Agent: 


A Personal Reminiscence 
The Imperative to Punish 


The Scarlet Ibis — AN ATLANTIC ‘‘FIRST”’ 


Epitaph for a Lady in a Tapestry —- A POEM 


The Last White Family on the Block 
Border Incident — A STORY 
Lyric — A POEM 


The Sinking of the Bismarck: 
An Eye-witness Report P 


A Winter Ship — A POEM 

A Summer on the Don 

An Entirely New Engine 

James Agee in 1936 

The Tiger — A POEM 

What Happens to Authors’ Manuscripts? 


ATLANTIC REPORTS 
Farmers and Politics — Indonesia — Congo 


ACCENT ON LIVING 


CHARLES W. MORTON — LUTHER STEWART — MIGNON MCLAUGHLIN — DAVID L. 


GRAHAM — PHILIP WYLIE 
ROGER LEE VERNON 
JOHN M. CONLY 


EDWARD WEEKS 


PHOEBE ADAMS 


1 YEAR $7.50 


Eurailpass 
They Shall Have Music 
Record Reviews 


ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 


The Peripatetic Reviewer 
Books the Editors Like 
Reader’s Choice 


COVER DESIGN BY RUSSELL CARPENTER 


2 YEARS $14.00 3 YEARS $20.00 
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198. THE LEOPARD 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU HEAR YOURSELF SAYING: 
*No,T havent read it, Jve been meaning to!” 
| BROWSE HERE... for important current books you have been 


anxious not to miss .. . for other good books you have long promised 


yourself to read 


. for valuable sets that should be part of every 


library . . . and for practical books you may need in your home or office 


114. WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT 
COMMUNISM 
by HARRY and BONARO OVERSTREET 
(Retail price $3.95) 
199. THE CONSTANT IMAGE 


by MARCIA DAVENPORT 


115. THE CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDER 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 

Vol. I of The Age of Roosevelt 

(Retail price $6) 

116. THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


by GIUSEPPE DI LAMPEDUSA 
(Retail price $4.50) 


104. ADVISE AND CONSENT by 
ALLEN DRURY. (Retail price $5.75) 


186. HAWAII by JAMES A. MICHENER 
(Retail price $6.95) 
by moss HART 
(Retail price $5) 
102. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO by 
BORIS PASTERNAK, (Retail price $5) 


103. THE WAR LOVER by 
JOHN HersEY. (Retail price $5) 


108. ACT ONE 


188. MEETING WITH JAPAN 
by FOSCO MARAINI 
Ilustrated. (Retail price $8.50) IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS DURING 
187. THE DARKNESS AND THE NEXT YEAR AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES . . 
THE DAWN by THOMAS B. COSTAIN AVERAGE 20% LESS THAN THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 
(Retail price $3.95) 
105. THE UGLY AMERICAN by 
WILLIAM J. LEDERER and EUGENE 191. GRANT MOVES SOUTH by 
purpick, (Retail price $3.95) BRUCE CATTON. (Retail price $6.50) 
101. EXODUS by LEON urIS 402. IN THE DAYS OF McKINLEY 
(Retail price $4.50) by MARGARET LEECH 
107. JOHN PAUL JONES Illustrated, (Retail price $7.50) 
by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 192. THE PPOR OF i rana $4) 
Illustrated. (Retail price $6.50) ios a coy ane Hicege 
125. INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY by by NEVIL sHurTe, (Retail price $3.95) 
JOHN GUNTHER, (Retail price $5.95) 
194, THE LONGEST DAY 
400. THIS IS MY GOD by P by CORNELIUS RYAN 
HERMAN WOUK. (Retail price $3.95) Illustrated. (Retail price $4.95) 
110. THE HARMLESS PEOPLE 118. PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK OF 
by ELIZABETH MARSHALL THOMAS THE SEVEN SEAS 
Illustrated. (Retail price $4.75) Illustrated. (Retail price $8.95) 
111. ELIZABETH THE GREAT 129. THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
by ELIZABETH JENKINS by mitar Burrows, Illustrated 
Illustrated. (Retail price $5) (Retail price $6.50) 
401. THE ARMADA 183. THE CAVE 


by GARRETT MATTINGLY 
Illustrated. (Retail price $6) 






(Retail price $3.95) 


OFFERS YOU 


by ROBERT PENN WARREN 
(Retail price $4.95) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial 

membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, that 
you can really keep yourself from miss- 
ing, through oversight or overbusyness, 
books you fully intend to read; second, 
the advantages of the Club’s Book-Divi- 
dend system, through which members 
regularly receive valuable library vol- 
umes—either without charge or at a 
small fraction of their price—simply by 
buying the books they would buy any- 
way. The short trial membership offer de- 
scribed here really represents “advance” 
Book-Dividends earned by the purchase 
of the three books you engage to buy 
later from the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Æ The three books you choose will 
be sent to you immediately, and you 
will be billed one dollar for each volume 
(plus a small postage charge). 


* You have a wide choice always 
—over 200 Selections and Alternates 
during the year. 


* If you continue after this trial 
membership, with every second Club 
choice you buy you will receive, without 
charge, a valuable Book-Dividend averag- 
ing around $7 in retail value. Since the 
inauguration of this profit-sharing plan, 
$235,000,000 worth of books (retail value) 
has been earned and received by mem- 
bers of the Club as Book-Dividends. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONT B 


. .. IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


ANY THREE 


FOR $| EACH” 


Volume II. 
121, THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 


Volume III. 
122. THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES 


Vol. II. (Retail price $6.75) 





. WHICH 


119. THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 

by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

Volume I of A History of the 

English-Speaking Peoples 
(Retail price $6) 


120, THE NEW WORLD 


by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
(Retail price $6) 


by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
(Retail price $6) 


by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


Volume IV. (Retail price $6) 


132. A STUDY OF HISTORY, A 2-VOL. 
ABRIDGMENT OF THE TOYNBEE 
WORK (Retail price $11) 
Each vol. $1 
THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 
OF W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
2 vols. (Retail price $12.50) 
Each vol. $1 
189. THE NEW OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 
(Retail price $6) 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 
(Retail price $7) 
ULYSSES by JAMES JOYCE 
Unabridged. (Retail price $4.75) 
STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SEX by HAVELOCK ELLIS 
2 vols. (Retail price $15) 
Each vol. $1 
IDEAL MARRIAGE: ITS 
PHYSIOLOGY AND TECHNIQUE 
by TH. H. VAN DE VELDE, M.D. 
Illustrated. (Retail price $7.50) 
BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 
13th edition. (Retail price $10) 
196. THE PLAYS OF EUGENE O'NEILL 
3 vols. (Retail price $15) 
Each vol. $1 
197. A DICTIONARY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN USAGE 
by BERGEN and CORNELIA EVANS 
(Retail price $5.95) 
162. A CHILD’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD by v. M. HILLYER 
Revised by E. G. Huey, Illustrated 
163. WINNIE THE POOH ann THE 
HOUSE AT POOH CORNER 
by A. A. MILNE 
Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD 
Both vols. for $1 


134. 


190. 


139. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


IN THE CASE OF MULTI-VOLUME SETS, EACH VOLUME IS TO BE COUNTED 
AS A SEPARATE PURCHASE AT $1, UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


A47 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Clubt 
and send the three library volumes whose numbers I have indi- 
cated in boxes below, billing me $3.00 (plus postage). I agree to 
purchase at least three additional monthly Selections—or Alter- 
nates—during the first year I am a member. I have the right 
to cance] my membership any time after buying three Club 
choices (in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer). The price will never be more than the publisher’s price, 
and frequently less. After my third purchase, if I continue, I 
am to receive a Book-Dividend+ with every second Selection—or 
Alternate—I buy. (A small charge is added to cover postage 
and mailing expenses.) PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a 
set of books offered to members at a special combined price—is 
counted as a single book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit and 
in fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


«State 


Selections and Alternates for Canadian members are usually priced slightly 


higher, are sħipped ion Toronto duty free, and may 


paid for in either 


U.S. or Canadian currency. 





tTrademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 


The Atlantic Report 


FARMERS AND POLITICS 


io year, Merle Brady, who owns a farm near 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, valued at $90,000, put his 
entire 300 acres into the soil bank’s conservation 
reserve. He agreed to leave the farm in the soil 
bank for ten years, and Uncle Sam promised to 
pay him $5000 a year. Brady must maintain the 
land in grass but neither graze nor cultivate it. 
He is one of about 200,000 farmers in the United 
States who have decided that they would be better 
off to put their entire farm into the soil bank for a 
period of years than to cultivate it under present 
circumstances. 


The $5000 which Brady receives — the maxi- 
mum amount the government may pay on one 
farm — is a little more than 5 per cent on the 
present market value of his land. Brady would 
rather take that than put in long hours of labor 
which would net him little, if any, more, and 
possibly less. 


The factors which forced Brady to put his farm 
into the soil bank are driving farmers off the land 
in almost every county in the southern Great 
Plains, and the factors are similar in nearly all the 
farm states. Today there are a million fewer farms 
than there were a decade ago. The cost-price 
squeeze is more than many farmers can withstand. 


“Farmers who are staying in business are, in 
effect, living off their capital,” Professor Leonard 
Miller of Oklahoma State University has said. 
“A study we have made shows that a farm operator 
typical of farmers in Oklahoma had a net return 
of $1.12 an hour for his efforts.’ ‘The typical 
farmer had a thousand acres of cropland and an 
investment of $150,000 in land and buildings 
exclusive of his home and machinery. 


Professor Miller is feeling the effect of the farm 
blight in his classrooms. Twenty years ago, the 





on the World Today 


agricultural department at Oklahoma State had 
an enrollment of more than 2000 students. Now, 
with all other college departments crowded to 
capacity, there are only 1100 agricultural stu- 
dents. They know that opportunities are limited 
and that a tremendous investment is required 
to start a farm career — much more than is 
needed, for example, in medicine or architecture. 


In Iowa’s Fourth Congressional District, which 
is in the poorer part of the state near the Missouri 
border, farmers are moving away in large num- 
bers because of falling hog and cattle prices. 
Population in the district has declined an esti- 
mated 10 per cent in ten years. 


The problem is simply that supply has outrun 
demand. But the solution of the problem is so 
complex that no two farm organizations agree 
on what should be done. Consumers, politicians, 
and farmers are in violent disagreement about 
farm policy. With Congress dominated by one 
party and the White House by the other, and with 
the congressional farm bloc split into many parts, 
the deadlock is complete. Add to this the fact 
that the farm population is declining while the 
urban population is growing, and it can be seen 
why the farmer’s voice is not the power it was a 
generation ago in American politics. 


Automation on the farm 


In the Midwest, Democrats blame Republicans, 
many Republicans blame Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, and taxpayers blame the poli- 
ticians for the farmers’ plight. But however 
wrong the politicians may be, however remiss city 
dwellers may be in their appreciation of the major 
contribution the farmer has made to the high 
standard of living in this country, however socially 
unacceptable Benson’s proposals may be, the real 
blame lies elsewhere. 








RURAL ELECTRIFICATION... 
private enterprise with a social conscience 


In just 25 years, rural electrification has done more to revolutionize farming and 
country living than any other social or economic force. Electricity truly has brightened 
the outlook, and broadened the interests, of rural people. 

Back of this renaissance in country living have been loans made available through 
the Rural Electrification Administration . . . created in 1935 on the premise that all 
Americans—not just city people—should share the benefits of electricity. 

Since then, rural people have organized non-profit groups, borrowed capital from 
REA, and built their own lines... the only way most of them could get electricity. 
These rural electrics are pledged to serve everyone—large or small, near or far—at 
lowest possible cost. From the start, the law has prevented them from serving towns 
of over 1,500, and people already being served by other systems. 

Today, more than 97 per cent of rural America is electrified. And despite the handi- 
cap of scattered consumers, more than 1,000 locally owned and operated rural electric 
systems—mostly cooperatives—have paid more than $1 billion in principal and interest 
on their $34 billion REA loans. They have proved rural electrification to be one of 
the best investments our Nation has ever made. 


AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
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7200 idea-exchangers i 


Each of ITT’s 101 plants and laboratories (a total of 136,000 em- 
ployes) is, by the nature of ITT’s farflung organization, a meeting. 
place for the scientific minds of the world. Ideas pour in, rub shoul- 
ders, take off, result in: a fully automated post office in Providence, 
R. I. ... a multiplier tube that detected water vapor on Venus...a 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT/ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENTS/AIR & MARINE NAVIGATION / ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS / MILITARY-SPACE ELECTRONICS / 
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“Thank you, gentlemen. 
Your experience in 
your countries has been 
of infinite value to us. 





"S'il vous plait... In a few years, I think fully 
n n i i 
| Heos ee o eo a, automated post offices are goin; 
| Ee ope g HiP log p, to be as American as apple T.” 





24 countries work foi TEL. 


satellite system that could make worldwide TV a matter of a few 
years. As a signal can be bounced from one planet to another, 
¿So can an idea grow in bouncing from one mind to 
another. International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS / ELECTRON TUBES / DATA PROCESSING / AUTOMATION SYSTEMS / SYSTEM MANAGEMENT / COMPLETE FIELD SERVICES 


Farmers and Politics 





Technology has created the American farm 
problem. It has driven millions from the farms. 
It will overwhelm not only more farmers but many 
small towns as well. We hear much about the 
blight of the cities. Many small towns which have 
been the farmers’ service centers are threatened 
with extinction unless they find other sources of 
income. 


The trouble with the politicians is that Demo- 
crats have been too conservative and Republicans 
too radical. The Democrats have tried to maintain 
the status quo on the farm by providing a subsidy 
for all farmers who want to remain on the farm, 
however uneconomic the whole arrangement may 
be. The Eisenhower Administration has wanted 
to let nature take its course, let the market place 
decide the course of American agriculture, despite 
the human costs involved. 


In 1940, the average American farmer produced 
enough food and fiber to feed and clothe nearly 
eleven persons; today he can produce enough for 
twenty-five persons. In the face of these facts, Ben- 
son makes more sense than the Democrats — if it 
were not for the fact that human beings are in- 
volved. Obviously, there must be a movement 
away from the farms, but measures must be taken 
to protect the income of those who remain and to 
preserve the family farm. In Russia, incidentally, 
the average farmer produces enough for himself 
and three or four others. The 7.4 million Ameri- 
can farm workers produce more than Russia’s 
33 million farm workers. 


Today the American farmer is producing about 
50 per cent more than he did before World War 
II. He is doing so with 30 per cent fewer man- 
hours of work. Total crop production is the largest 
on record, although planted acreage is the smallest 
it has been in more than forty years. Farmers are 
asking whether they are to be penalized for their 
achievements and denied all protection in the 
markets, over which they have no control. 


The preoccupation with surpluses 


Almost anywhere in Kansas, you can see on 
the horizon the great prairie castles, the grain ele- 
vators. They are monuments to the farmer’s 
genius for production and symbols of his frustra- 
tion. In Iowa, the horizon is dotted with what 


look like sawdust piles but are cribs of surplus corn. 
The farmer’s preoccupation is with surpluses — 
surpluses which he has not learned to control and 
which depress prices. 


For seven years, Secretary Benson has urged that 
acreage controls must be abandoned, that the 
shackles must be lifted from agriculture. Let the 
farmer be free to produce as much or as little as 
he wishes, Benson argues, and he will adjust sup- 
ply to demand and the free market will produce 
a fair price. 


At Ames, Iowa, four professors at Iowa State 
University conducted a study to find out what 
would happen if the government got out of agri- 
culture altogether and gave the free market 
system a chance to operate. They concluded that 
corn acreage would be increased from 74.6 
million acres in 1958 to 84.2 million in 1962 and 
that the price of corn would drop from $1.13 a 
bushel to 65 cents. 


They estimated that the number of acres in 
wheat would rise from 56.4 million to 65.1 million 
and that the price of wheat would drop from $1.81 
a bushel to 74 cents. They estimated a decline in 
hog prices of about 30 per cent; a decline in 
cattle prices of about 50 per cent; a decline in 
cotton prices of about 35 per cent. 


Adjustment by bankruptcy 


The trouble with estimates like these is that, 
long before prices reached such levels, bank- 
ruptcies and foreclosures would produce a na- 
tional crisis. Farmers agree with Benson that the 
problem is overproduction and that what is 
needed is less production. They know that there 
are too many farms and too many farmers and 
that fundamental readjustments are required. But 
a number of farmers, and the leading farm poli- 
ticians of both parties, call Benson’s solution “‘ad- 
justment by bankruptcy.” They do not want 
anything so abrupt, even when there are cushions 
like the soil bank, the foreign disposal program, 
and flexible price supports. 


Senator Frank Carlson of Kansas, one of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s original backers and now a lead- 
ing Republican critic of the Administration’s farm 
policies, recently replied to Benson’s arguments by 
listing three misconceptions about farm policy. 


‘First,’? Carlson said, “the evidence does not 
support the often-made assertions that control 
programs have been ineffective and that farm 
price support programs have stimulated greater 
production. Second, the economic facts do not 
support the propaganda to the effect that the pro- 
ducers of the non-price-supported products, espe- 
cially livestock, have demonstrated the superiority 


ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY 





ROmish-Germanisches Museum, Cologne, Germany 


How nature and time helped an artist create a masterpiece 


Fashioned sometime during the period of the Middle or Later Roman Empire, the 
soft sheen of this perfume flask is an accident of time — its glowing quality the 
result of more than fifteen hundred years of aging. Its design, however, is a delib- 
erate — and successful — work of art. Like so many artists before and since, its 
maker turned to nature in search of a decorative motif. Inspired by the gentle h 
curves and graceful simplicity of the scallop shell, he created a masterpiece in glass. 





Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the s 
offerings of nature with the things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists — The Shell Companies 


inspired by one of nature’s most versatile natural resources, petroleum — are en- Shell (ClisCamipany 
3 K A a Di i ti br Thi. : e ya 4 “ Shell Chemical Company 

gaged in turning ideas into substances useful to man. This imaginative research 

ba ` : | | \ RAA Shell Pipe Line Corporation 

results in products that perform better, last longer and cost less. Millions know these Shell Development COMDRRY 


petroleum and chemical products by the sign of the familiar shell. Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. * 





Say your good-byes. It’s all ashore that’s going ashore. 


Suddenly your stateroom empties onto the deck and you're 
waving from the rail at faces below. A tingling of anticipation 
touches you as the ship ups anchor, gracefully bows out to sea. 


Good-bye land! 


Soon the last shapes of earth stretch into penciled lines be- 
tween sea and sky. Strange feeling. 


Gingerly, at first, you try on your new horizon-to-horizon world. 


Its peace and quiet fit you well. Scattering the harried minutes 
of crowded days. Sweeping cares away with the freshness of the 
air around you. 


You breathe deeply. For once. And then it happens. 


The overpowering sense of space 
comes on you suddenly. 


The bigness of the sea around you. ; X ye 
The bignessoftheshiparound you. 


Sun decks. Play decks. Lounges. 
Dining rooms. Children’s rooms. 


Living room. LM en 


What did the lady say: when does this place get to Europe? 
This isn’t just going somewhere. This is being somewhere! 
You dream ahead of the sights you'll see when the ship gets in. 


But right now your heart is here, as you play, laugh, dine, en- 
joy your way to Europe with people who were just nameless 
strangers a skyline ago. People you will remember warmly and 
forever for having shared your ship with you. 


And though others will come after you, long after this crossing 
is merely another parting of the waters, your ship will always 
be yours, your ship will always be a part of going to Europe. 


Remembered, with love. 
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Save 10% on Your Trip by Ship 


Round-Trip Rates Reduced 
10% for “Thrift Season” 


Exira savings add to the extra thrill 
and pleasure of going to Europe by 
ship. 10% reductions by booking 
round-trip mean you save whether 
you use the same ship-line both ways, 
or a combination of lines... you save 
10% on the ship portion even if you 
go one way by air! 


You'll save money—and enjoy Europe 
more than ever—when you follow the 
lead of many travelers who go before 
or after the summer rush! 


TO EUROPE FROM EUROPE 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 14 Jan. 1 to June 21 
Aug. 23 to Dec. 31 Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


Your Ship Is More Than Transpor- 
tation... It’s a Vacation Resort 
that Takes You to Europe! 


Comfortable stateroom and attentive 
service... gourmet meals and ins 
between snacks... wide decks for 
sports, sunning, strolling. . endless 
shipboard fun, dancing, parties, 
games, first-run movies... supervised 
children’s playrooms . . . huge free 
275-pound baggage allowance ... all 
included in your ship ticket! 


See Your Travel Agent Now! 


THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


American Export Lines * Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships « Cunard Line » Europe-Canada Line » 
French Line ° Furness-Warren Line « Greek Line 
Grimaidi-Siosa Lines + Hamburg-Atlantic Line 
Holland-America Line » Home Lines » Italian 
Line » National Hellenic American Line » North 
German Lloyd « Norwegian America Line «- 
Swedish American Line + United States Lines 


Enjoy your trip, go by ship 
to all Europe 


The British Isles...Scandinavia... Mediterranean 
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Farmers and Politics YZ 


of free market policies in recent years. 
Third, the evidence does not sup- 
port the optimism often expressed 
regarding the widening of markets 
which will occur with lower prices. 
l. . We should be realistic in our 
expectations.” 


Benson critics cite additional evi- 
dence. From the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture in 1862 
through the 1953 fiscal year, the de- 
partment spent a total of $27.6 
billion, In the first six years of the 
Eisenhower Administration, it spent 
$29 billion. The costs are still rising, 
and the farm depression is growing. 


_ Its effects on the politics of 1960 
could be far-reaching. With realized 
net farm income in 1959 the lowest 
it has been since World War II, it 
can be understood why farmers and 
farm politicians are restless. The 
parity ratio, which is a fair index of 
how well farmers are doing, has 
declined from a high of 107 in 1951 
to 80 in 1959. This year it has 
dropped even lower. 


If the price-cost squeeze continues 
to tighten, more and more farmers 
will be faced with three choices, ac- 
cording to H. A. Miles of the Farm 
Credit Administration. They can 
increase their efficiency by reducing 
production costs per unit. They 
can get more off-farm employment. 
They can give up farming for a full- 
time job in the city. 


In 1950, Miles said, farmers’ net 
income was 41 per cent of their gross 
receipts. In 1959 it was only 30 
per cent. “If these trends continue,” 
he said, “only the most efficient 
farmers can make a reasonable 
living.” 


The most efficient farmers are 
making a reasonable living today; 
some of them are doing well. They 
are the ones who have recognized 
that agriculture is both a science 
and a business. They know that 
modern farming requires specialists 
and abundant capital. It involves 
taking great risks with changing 
and unpredictable weather and with 
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a market over which the farmer 
has almost no control. 


The reasonably successful farmers 
are primarily the big farmers, the 
commercial farmers who account 
for about 20 per cent of the nation’s 
agricultural producers. Like the 
other 80 per cent, they are feeling 
the pinch of rising industrial prices 
and falling agricultural prices. But 
it is the 80 per cent who face the 
darkest future. 


Farm politics 


Today all the aspiring politicians 
are searching for a new formula. 
And there is no pat solution. Vice 
President Nixon has several teams at 
work trying to devise for him an 
original farm program. The vice 
president remembers that, in 1956, 
President Eisenhower won over Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson by a much bigger 
margin than he did in 1952, except 
in the farm states. In thirty-one 
states, the President’s proportion of 
the total vote was greater in 1956 
than in 1952. In only seventeen 
states did Mr. Stevenson do rela- 
tively better in 1956 than in 1952, 
and most of those states were in 
traditionally Republican farm areas. 


The vice president also is acutely 
aware of the fact that there are Dem- 
ocratic governors in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, ` 
Missouri, Nevada, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. This 
year, the terms of six Republican 
senators from leading farm states 
expire, and each one knows that 
there is revolt on the farms. 


The program which Nixon finally 
proposes must be different from the 
Benson approach of no controls over 
production and low price supports. 
It must be different from the sterile 
Democratic promise of high price 
supports and not too strict produc- 
tion controls. 


It will need to embrace a revised 
soil bank program, an expansion of 
the foreign disposal program, a more 
vigorous rural development pro- 
gram, and less flexibility in price 
supports. It also must contain some 
surprises aimed at reducing the 
more than $9 billion in surplus 
products now in storage at govern- 
ment expense. If it does, his plan 
may stimulate important new think- 
ing on a complex problem. $ 
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marboro Dept. A-598, 131 Varick St, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me, postage prepaid, the bargains circled below: f 
O Enclosed find $m- [I Send C:0.D.° Minimum purchase $3.00. 
O Charge my Diners’ Club account # ‘Limited to orders 
O Charge my American Express account # of $5.00 or more. 
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2957. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN GARDEN- 
ING. By N. P. Harvey, A comprehensive, fully il- 
lustrated, 500-page guidebook for beginner and ac- 
complished horticulturist, with easy-to-follow, fully 
cross-referenced entries on everything from soil to 
pest control. British edition. Special 1.00 
9856. WATERCOLOR: A Truly English Art. By 
Percy V. Bradshaw, An analysis of the technique of 
over 100 watercolorists of the past and present, 
giving invaluable information as to the production 
of theic work. With 16 color plates and over 100 
monochromes. 9” x 1114". Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
3044. TRIUMPH OF THE EGGHEADS. by Horace 
Coon. An unconventional study. of the outstanding 
intellectuals in American politics, Thomas Jefferson, 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Adlai 
Stevenson. Pab. at $4.00. Only 1.00 
P-168. FRENCH POSTERS: Picasso, Chagall, 
Leger, Miro, Matisse. A portfolio of 8 brilliandy 
colored posters that will add a sophisticated sparkle 
to your library, den, office or living room. Repro- 
duced directly from the original lichographs, their 
large size (16” x 20”) makes them ideal for hanging 
singly or in a group, Pub. at $8.00. Only 2.98 
3118, HEGEL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. First published in’ 1817, here is the culmina- 
tion of a great philosopher's attempts at presenting 
philosophy as a system i tofto—a major work that 
developed from his inner growth and philosophical 
maturity. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
9821. TRUMAN MEMOIRS, By Harry S. Truman. 
The history making memoirs of a man who forged 


“some of our era’s most momentous decisions, the 


most important presidential biography ever written. 
These volumes are a remarkable record of the former 
president's tumultuous years as the nation’s Chief 
Executive, Two volume set; almost 1,200 pages. 
Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.95. 
2594. THE GREAT AGE OF WHALING: The 
Sea-Hunters. By Edouard A, Stackpole. Rich in sea, 
historical, and geographical lore, here are ‘the 
dramatic adventures of American whalers from 
1635 to 1835 pieced together from old log and 
account books and journals. Illustrated with maps 
and prints of the period, Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
2126. SCULPTURE INSIDE AND OUT, By Malvina 
Hoffman, 276 illustrations. The famous standard 
book on the are of sculpture, including a compre- 
hensive historical survey, personal experience with 
world famous sculptors, and a thorough presentation 
of methods and techniques; with practical suggestions 
for modeling, carving, and the treatment of materials. 
Pub. at $8.50. G Only 2.98 


3148. PORTFOLIO #1 Including Art News 
Annual. The fabulous 1959 edition of this gor- 
geously illustrated, hardbound periodical of 
literature, theatre, music, science and the visual 
arts; featuring articles on Looking at Pictures, 
Wozzeck, Color into Space, poetry and sculpture, 





and an essay on Cezanne by Rainer Maria Rilke, 
Many lavish, color plates, 
Pub. at $5.00. ° 2 Only 2,98 


9844. HANDBOOK OF MUSHROOMS. By A. Pilat 
& O. Usak. Here are 90 different species. of mush- 
rooms, the best of the edible as well as the highly 
poisonous ones, described clearly and .in detail 
and with full information about choosing’ and 
cooking the succulent varieties, all illustrated in 
‘94 fascinating full-color plates that show the 
various species from different aspects and at different 
stages of growth, A convenient 5” x 7” volume. | 

Special 1.49 
3012. CLASSICAL WEDGWOOD DESIGNS. - By 
Carol Macht. A book about the sources of the 


„designs, their use and the relationship of Wedg 


wood Jasper Ware to’ the classic revival of the 18th 
century; a book for anyone who’ loves fine china, 
every collector of Wedgwood and everyone inter- 
ested in the classic revival of the 18th century. 
Bibliography, notes, over GO illustrations, 

ub, at $5.00. Only 1.98 
6293. Sartre—BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. 
Trans. & intro. by Hazel E. Barnes, Available for 
the first time in English, Jean-Paul Sartre’s major 
opus is a sine qua non for understanding Existen- 
tialism and its importance as one of the leading 
philosophical movements of the 20th Century. Over 
700 pp. Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 





P-739. FRIEZE FROM A CHINESE TOMB, This 
silk-screen reproduction in red pigment of a 
priceless Chinese stone rubbing made over 
2,000 years ago is the perfect center of in- 
- terest for that important wall in your house. 
Every mark, every scat on the stone appears as 
ic was executed for the Chinese master of the 
Chang Dynasty. The print is 15” high x $2” 
long, and its panel shape blends equally well 

with -modern or traditional settings, 
Very special, only 4.96 


2494, SPLENDID OCCASIONS IN ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY 1520-1947. By Han Kyrle Fletcher. A glitter- 
ing dozen of the great occasions out of England's 
golden past, from the Field of the Cloth of Gold to 
the wedding of Elizabeth and Philip, including the 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, the funerals of Nelson 
and Wellington and: the opening of the Great Exhi- 
bition and the Crystal Palace. A big 1034” x 1414” 
album-shaped volume, magnificently illustrated with 

6 monochrome pictures and 12 plates in full color. 
Pub. at $12.50. Only 2.98 





3116. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. A onc- 
volume, 500-page abridgement by Bryans & 
F. J. R. Hendy of the classic study that is often 
referied to as the history of Rome from its origins 
to the time of Caesar. Notes; index, Pub. at $6.00. 

Only 2.98 
6549. AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA. By 
Ralph Ginzburg. Intro. by Theodor Reik. Preface 
by George Jean Nathan. A forthright, lucid discus- 
sion of the 2000 hard-core titles of classical English 
erotica kept in Rare Book Rooms and on Restricted 
Shelves of the world’s libraries; features a synopsis 
and passages from Fanny Hill, seleccions from the 
unexpurgated Lady Chatrerloy's Lover, descriptions of 
great erotica collections, and much more of interest 


to bibliophiles. Special 2.98 
2537, 100 STUDIES OF THE FIGURE, By John 
Rawlings. A strikingly beautiful series of photo- 


graphs of che nude taken of a single model. The 
enormous vartety of poses and candid shots and the 
expert compositions are a tribute to the are and 
genius of che master photographer. Technica! notes 
included. Deluxe 9 x 12 format, Pub. at $5.50. 

x Only 2.49 


2883. Francls Parkman: FRANCE AND ENG- 
LAND IN NORTH AMERICA. A selection ed. 


with intro. & notes by Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Complete selections from che monumental history 


in seven separace volumes thar is the prime work 
of this greatest of American historians. 
Pub. at $8.00. Only 2.98 


1414, THE GIRDLE OF CHASTITY: A Medico- 
Historical Study. By Eric John Dingwall. A fas- 
cinating, scholarly and scientific history of one of the 
strangest, cruellest and most humiliating devices 
fashioned by man, and perhaps the most foolish- 
the chastity belc; how jealous men held their wives 
and daughters in cruel] subjugation; how women 
Rained their freedom; surprisingly recent and wide- 
spread uce of chastity belts; a survey of poems, stories 
and books in which they are mentioned. Photos and 
drawings. Hardbound. Special 2,98 
P-736. MATISSE MURALS. Two of the laset works 
of Matisse, Snow Flowers and Vegetables; each of 
these highly decorative panels measures 3544” high 
x 14” wide, Brilliant white design flowers sec against 
vivid blocks of green. orange, maroon and beige; 
and highly stylized vegetables in white, green, yellow 
and blue against panels of orange, gray, red, tan, and 
maroon. Limited edition serigraphs, from hand-cut 
stencils. Special 2.98 
3144, TRUJILLO: Little Caesar of the Carlb- 
bean. By German E. Ornes. A noted Dominican 
exile subjects the career, personality and regime of 
Generalissimo Trujillo to the most blazing scrutiny 
ver piven in print, Includes a complete review of the 
Galindez-Murphy mystery. 

Pub. at $5.00. G Only 1.98 
2952. SECRETS OF SOVIET SCIENCE. By Lucien 
Barnier. A firsthand, account by a French journaliste 
who was invited to see the wonders of Soviet 
scientific progress-man impressive, fascinating. dis» 
curbing. even startling book. Tlus. Babi 9h S400. 

niy 1. 

3184. 2,000 Years of Exploration: THE QUEST 
FOR AFRICA. By H. Schiffers. A vivid, exciting 
history of discovery and conquest in the Dark Con- 
tinent; stories of missionaries, scholars, traders. 
hunters and warriors, from Nero's search for the 
source of the Nile, through Diaz, Livingstone, 
Stanley and Rhodes to present day scientific ex- 
peditions. Jus. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


PICASSO BULLFIGHT POSTERS 
Hand-blocked silk screen reproductions of visually 
exciting Picasso creations, sters that capture 
all the color, fanfare and ceremony of the 
corrida, 30” high x 23” wide. Each, special 1.98 
P-707. MATADOR. A stunning closeup of a 
matador in gold and black, fully delineating the 
richness of his costume, 

P-734. BULLRING. A bull and five of his 

antagonists against a background of the ring 

and expectant crowd; reproduced from a black- 

and-white linoleum block. 

P-735. PICADOR. A mounted picador engages 

a charging bull against a background of brilliant 
ue, 








3132. EXPLORING THE UNSEEN WORLD. By 
Harold Steinour. The full and exciting story of the 
world of clairvoyant dreams, premonitions, ap- 
paritions, hauntings and life after death; based on 
hundreds of documented cases, from ancient writ 
ings to che works of modern parapsychologists, 

Pub, at $4.95. nly 1.98 
P-659. Cave Palnting—THE BISON HUNT. A 
magnificent serigraph reproduction of a prehistoric 
cave painting from Spain, depicting 2 monumental 
wounded bison surrounded by hunters and dogs 
moving in for the kill, A powerful and decorative 
composition in muted browns, sand colors, ochre, 
yellow and gray; rendered by 16 separate color 
screens in permanent oil paints on fine, heavy stock. 
42” hieh x 37” wide. Shectal 2.98 
2348. THE CHARLES M. RUSSELL BOOK. By 
Harold McCracken, Here is the biggest and bese 
collection of the work of one of the West's most 
famous artists—35 full-color paintings, many of 
them double-page spreads, and over 180 draw- 
ines, This is not only the most comprehensive 
‘published collection of Russell’s work, but is also 
a complete biography of his colorful life. 1014% 
x 13%". Pub. at 325.50. Only 9.95 





2840. LONDON'S UNDERWORLD. Ed. by Perer 
Quennell, from Mayhew’'s Victorian classic, London 
Labour and the London Poor. A remarkably vivid 
picture of a lule known aspect of Victorian life, 
the teeming underworld of 19th century London; 
a mine of odd and fascinating information. Con- 
temporary illustrations. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.49 
3063. THE CROSSING OF ANTARCTICA. By Sir 
Vivian Fuchs & Sir Edmund Hillary. Two of the 
world’s greatese living explorers tell of daring achieve- 
ments and astounding hardships in searching our 
the mysteries of the continent ac the South Pole 
Magnificent photos, many in color, a glossary of 
special terms & appendices of scientific data. 


Pub. at $7.50. Oniy 1.98 
P-664. PICASSO: BOY IN HARLEQUIN JACKET, 
A ull, thin, wistful Jookin, figure, deep-eyed and 


brown-haired, stands in profile in a salmon colored 
outfit with white frills at collar and cuffs, against 
a warm gray background. Silk screen. 35" high x 
23” wide. Special 2.98 
LADY CHATTERLEY'S LOVER, By D. H. 
Lawrence. The original, unexpurgated edition chat 
recently made publishing history; the complere, 
authorized Lawrence text, plus an Incroduction by 
Mark Schorer and a Preface by Archibald Macleish. 
Hardbound. Pub, at $6.00. Only 1.00 
6277. WORD ORIGINS AND THEIR ROMANTIC 
STORIES, By Wilfred Funk. Reveals the fascinating 
derivations of more than 3,000 words in common 
use, with unusual stories you can use to spark any 
conversation. 432 pp. Special 1.98 
3149. THE GREAT WEST. Ed. by Charles Neider. 
A magnificent panorama presented in $9 classics of 
Western Americana: 250,000 words and over 100 
illustracions and maps. Pathfinders: accounts of 
Coronado, Lewis and Clark, Pike, Fremone, etc. 
Heroes and Villains: Crocker, Carson, Cody, Custer, 
Sitting Bull, the James boys, Billy the Kid, ete. 
Observers: Irving, Twain, Greeley, Kipling, Steven- 
son, Parkman, etc. A beautifully printed and il- 
luserated 8144" x 1014" volume. Pub, at $11.50. 
: Only 4.95 


3294, MISTRESS TO AN AGE: The Life of 
Madame de Stael. By J. Christopher Herold. 
Mistress of Talleyrand, promised to William Pie, 
and married to a Swedish noble, Mme. de 
Stael was the only human being Napoleon ever 
feared, She dominated the worlds of love, litera- 
ture, politics and conversaiton throughout the 
French Revolution and Napoleonic Wars. “In 
her time there were burt three great wers: 
England, Russia, and Mme. de Sael. A witty, 
wise and ironical biography of the most outra- 
geons of all bluestockings."—~Clifron Fadiman. 
National Book Award winner. 

Only 1.00 


Pub. at $5.95. 

8593. LAROUSSE FRENCH-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. By L. Chaffurin. 
Standard desk dictionary, indispensable for every 
student, teacher and businessman. Includes special 
sections On grammar, pronunciation, names, idioma- 
tic, phrases. 768 pp. Special 1.98 
3196. THE PROSTATE GLAND. By Herbert R. 
Kenyon, M.D. Frank, non-technical information for 
men abouc a gland related to sexual activity and 
reproduction and a problem increasingly prevalent 
in middle and later years, Pub. at $3.95 Only 1.00 
2124, Famous Female impersonators, Celestial 
and Human: VENUS CASTINA. By C. J. Bullier. 
Illus. by Alexander King. The roster of’ famous 
gentlemen who appear here seretches from ancient 
Greece to the present and includes degenerate 
emperors, noted warriors, gentle priests, renowned 
men of leners, heroes, statesmen and even a few 
gods and demi-gods, This is an exact reprint, 
complete and unexpureated, of the famous limited 
edition—long out of prine—originally published 


at $15.00. 2. 
3020. FIDEL CASTRO: Rebel, Liberator or 
Dictator? By Jules Dubois. Here are penerrating 
answers to most of the burning questions Castro's 
success has prompted, presented by the outstanding 
American correspondent who knows Castro best. 
Photos. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 
3042. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF CHEESE, By 
Bob Brown. Intro. by Clifton Fadiman. Illus. by 
Eric Blegvad. A feast of cheese recipes, legends, 
anecdotes and history, for everyone with good raste 
and a healchy appetite, With index & 150 -page 
descriptive glossary of all cheeses. Pub. j E 16 
niy 1. 
3157. WAI-WAI: Through the Forests North of 
the Amaxon. By Nicholas Guppy. A brilliant and 
mnucual book. recording the author's adventures 
as the first white man to penetrate unknown. forest 
depths in British Guiana and find a tribe of 
Indians whose existence had been purely legendary 
before. Ilos. with many photos. Pub, at $5.95. 
Only 1.49 
3004. INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY YEAR- 
BOOK 1959. Ed. by Norman Hall & Basil Burton. 
Here is an international exhibition in permanent 
form of masterpieces of photography from all 
over the world, with special features on 9 leading 
photographers, Nearly 200 superbly reproduced 
photos. 8” x 10 3/4”, Pub. at $6.95. Only 2.98 
9846. THE FACE OF ENGLAND. By W. S. 
Shears. A peculiarly English charm, writing about 
the countryside and its features, its history and its 
people with great warmth and vividness, is perfectly 
exemplified in this delightful and thorough guide to 
the shires and counties, 150 photos and drawings 
supplement the text. Appendices and index. 
Pub. at $7.00, Only 2.98 


‘abour Columbus, 


5263. MAN INTO WOLF. By Robert Eisler. A 
classic study of sadism, masochism and lyoanthropy 
in the light of Jungian psychology, revealing man’s 
prehistory in his legends, myths and rites and in 
werewolves, Bacchantes and such macabre personali» 
ties as De Sade and Jack the Ripper. Special 2.98 
3087. THE GREAT AGE OF DISCOVERY. By P. 
Herrman. The whole thrilling story of the opening- 
up of unexplored lands and seas, from the Sonks 
Maria to the Kon-Tiki, with littleknown facts 
Magellan, Cortez, Stanley and 
Livingston, et al, fascinating historical footnotes and 
unusual events. Ilus. 508 pp, Pub. at $6.00. 
Only 2.98 
2980. TORTURE of the Christlan Martyrs. A 
modern trantjation-adapration of the De SS. Mar- 
tyrum Cruciatibus of the Rev, Father Antonio 
Gallonio, first published in Rome in 1591. This 
collection of the horrors of man’s inhumanicy was 
enormously popular in 17th century Europe, partly 
for its magnificenc engravings, reproduced here with 
utmost fidelity. Sofcbound. 1.98 
9635. Karl Marx: A WORLD WITHOUT JEWS. 
Ed. & intro. by Dagobert D, Runes, These starding 
and unfamiliar anti-Semitic diatribes, Marx's writ- 
ings on the so-called “Jewish question,” are maken 
from passages usually deleted from English-language 
editions of his works, Pub. at $2.75. Only 1.49 
3256. SETTING YOUR TABLE. By Helen Sprack- 
ling. A complete guide to china, glass, silver, linens, 
flower arrangements nnd etiquette; revised edition, 
with 49 beautiful photos and many diagrams. 
Covers everything necessary to running a gracious 
home, Pub, at $3.95. Only 1.49 
3028. WORLD CIVILIZATIONS. By Edward Mce- 
Nall Burns & Philip Lee Ralph. Volume One only 
of a recenc exe, providing an excellent survey of 
the civilizations that flourished from the dawn 
of history to the transition to modern times, 
Profusely illustrated with maps, drawings & photos. 
588 pp. Pub. at $5.75. Only 1.00 
2956. THE FACE OF THE HOME COUNTIES. 
By Harold P. Clunn. The most comprehensive and 
fascinating book of its kind, a perfect companion 
volume for weekend tourists staying in London, 
armchair tourists anywhere, or travelers to England; 
a profusely illustrated book of tours based from 
London into Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Hertford- 
shire, and Essex, filled with all chat a traveler 
should know. Pub. at $7.00. Only 1.98 
3142. The Tragic Life of TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 
By Lawrence & Elisabeth Hanson. The poignant 
story of the hideous dwarf who created an artistic 


f truth, the fast of an illustrious line who 

pean es cae ih a dregs of Paris life; the 
more strange 

Only 1.98 


spent bis time with, he 
story of a great artise that is truly 
than fetion. Tilus, Pub, at $5.00. 





WINSLOW HOMER WATERCOLORS 
Beautiful watercolors from the collection of the 
Merropolitan Museum of Art, in silk screen re- 
productions of amazing fidelity, made from 19 
hand-blocked screens to assure verisimilitude of 
color, line and texture. 


P-723. SLOOP, BERMUDA. Painted in loose, 
sweeping brushstrokes, but marked by Homer's 
expert draftsmanship; richly colored in vibrant 


blues and greens and soft, creamy whites, it 
fully evokes the atmosphere of the sea against 
a storm-gathering sky. 15” high x 214% wide. 

Special 2.98 
P-724, FISHING BOATS, KEY WEST. A small 
boat, its sails furled, anchored in calm water 
alongside a boat in deep shadow; the white of 
the boat contrasts sharply with the shadows, the 
leaden sky, and the high-key blue of the water. 
14” high x 21 3/4” wide Special 2.98 


2352. THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF PARIS 
AND THE PARISIANS. Ed. by Robert Laffont. A 
superb eribute co the world's most beautiful city: 
and its colorful inhabirants—over 900 pictures, many 
in full color, including paintings, drawings, photos, 
prins and maps, point up the beauty and gai 
of this mose loved, most visited, most remember 
civ. OY)" x 12", Pub, at $20.00. Only 6.95 
3043. A TREASURY OF AMERICAN ANECDOTES. 
Ed. & intro. by B. A. Botkin. Sly, salty. shaggy 
stories of heroes and hellions, beguilers and buffoons, 
spell-binders and scapegoats, gagsters and gossips, 
from the ernsstoors and sidewalks of America. 
Pub. at $3.95. “Only 1.00 
1822, MODEL IN MOVEMENT. By John Everard. 
Nearly 1000 outdoor and studio photos of nude 
models, recording the behavior and shape of muscles 
in the moving figure when runsing, jumping. 
skipping. walking, etc. 7. 
5901. ALL THE SEXES: A Study of Mascullolty 
and Femininity. By George W. Henry, M.D. A 
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T- three thousand islands which make up the 
Indonesian archipelago stretch for 2800 miles in a 
crescent around the southeast corner of Asia. In 
known natural resources the country is the third 
richest in the world, ranking after the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In population, with 
approximately 90 million people (most of whom 
are Muslims), it ranks sixth. It is liberally sup- 
plied with petroleum, tin, and bauxite and has ex- 
tensive but unexploited deposits of coal, manga- 
nese, iron, asphalt, phosphate, copper, nickel, 
tungsten, sulphur, iodine, gold, silver, platinum, 
and diamonds. It has a huge hydroelectric poten- 
tial and an abundant, if unskilled, labor force. 


Before World War II, under Dutch colonial 


rule, it supplied about a third of the world’s 
rubber, palm oil, and coconut products, two fifths 
of the world’s kapok, four fifths of the world’s pep- 
per, and a fifth of the world’s tea, in addition to 
large quantities of sugar and coffee. The climate 
is tropical but benign, the soil volcanic and rich. 
Yet Indonesia, after a decade of independence, is 
perilously close to both anarchy and bankruptcy. 


Many factors have contributed to the decline. 
With a population that was only 7 per cent liter- 
ate and an economy which had suffered grievously 
from the Japanese invasion and the bitter struggle 
for independence, Indonesia was singularly ill- 
prepared to run its own affairs when, on December 
27, 1949, the Dutch reluctantly signed over all 
the former territories of the Netherlands East In- 
dies, except West New Guinea. There were almost 
no trained administrators. Fewer than a thousand 
Indonesians were attending universities at the 
start of the Pacific War, and hostilities put an 
end for nearly a decade to higher education. 


By the end of the war, railways, roads, and canal 
systems had all fallen into disrepair. Many estates 
had been taken over by squatters who cut down 
the trees for firewood, Sugar and coffee planta- 
_tions were in ruins. Even the basic rice crop had 
fallen off to such an extent that two years after 
independence Indonesia imported 600,000 tons 
at a cost of $140 million. 


INDONESIA 


Boom prices for raw materials gave a decep- 
tively encouraging start. But the handsome surplus 
in 1951 led merely to a government spending spree 
and the corruption, graft, and heavy deficits that 
have plagued Indonesian administrations ever 
since. Despite a warning in 1953 by Dr. Sjafruddin 
Prawiranegara, then governor of the Bank of 


` Indonesia, that the state was living on a standard 
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beyond the financial strength of the people to sus- 
tain, the reckless expenditure continued. 


A munitions factory, imported from Italy, rusted 
and rotted at Bandung in West Java because there 
were no technicians to put it together or to run it. 
Imported prefabricated houses failed to get be- 
yond Tandjung-priok, the port for Djakarta. 
Grand ideas for social and industrial change col- 
lapsed under the weight of governmental ineffi- 
ciency and inexperience. 


The strain on resources 


Regional and religious differences showed up 
in the first weeks of independence. One fanatical 
Muslim group, the Darul Islam, which had been 
fighting the Dutch, refused to lay down its arms 
and continued the fight for the creation of a theo- 
cratic state. Large areas of West Java are still 
terrorized by its forces, which operate in gangs of 
up to four hundred men; other Darul Islam insur- 
gents are active in the southern Celebes and in the 
province of Atjeh in northern Sumatra. 


The remnants of another early revolt designed to 
set up a republic of the South Moluccas still exist 
in East Indonesia on the island of Ceram. In 
Sumatra and the northern Celebes, Dr. Sjafruddin, 
with two former prime ministers, a former acting 
president, and half a dozen of the country’s fore- 
most soldiers, leads a force of some 30,000 armed 
men in a struggle that appears to be much more 
dangerous now than it was two years ago, when the 
army all but crushed the seemingly ill-timed revolt. 


Though the rebels have no hope of winning by 
force of arms, their economic squeeze and the cost 
to the government of maintaining military forces 
to contain them are combining to bring the country 
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closer to ruin. By widespread and 
large-scale smuggling, they are de- 
priving the government of urgently 
needed finances. Indonesian officials 
admit that smuggling from dissident 
areas cost the government $84 mil- 
lion in 1958. 


One bright spot on the economic 
scene was an increase of $50 million 
in foreign exchange reserves. In- 
creased rubber and petroleum sales 
offset a decline of up to 20 per cent in 
estate production, and the govern- 
ment, in an effort to repair the dam- 
age caused by the excesses of earlier 
years, enforced a rigid and austere 
control over imports. But this in 
turn had inflationary effects. Al- 
though industrial raw materials and 
spare parts received high priority, 
supply fell far short of requirements, 
and by the end of the year local 
industries were working at less than 
half capacity. 


Shortage of goods and money 


To the problems caused by acute 
shortages of essential consumer goods, 
including rice, dried fish, and textiles, 
was then added a crisis in distribu- 
tion as the Indonesian government 
began to expel Chinese merchants 
from the rural areas of Java. In 
theory, the merchants were to be 
replaced by cooperative village com- 
mittees. But again, theory and prac- 
tice did not coincide, since there 
was no one with the capital, the 
skills, or the inclination to take over 
the abandoned stores. By the time 
government leaders stopped to reckon 
the consequences, the damage was 
done. 


The panic flight of rupias to 
Singapore gave the black market its 
biggest boost ever. Despite the death 
sentence for such trafficking, the 
dollar fetched more than ten times 
the official rate in Djakarta curbside 
markets. And Peiping, rallying to 
the defense of its overseas subjects, 


denounced and threatened the Indo-. 


nesian government in terms that 
caused shock and dismay, especially 
to President Sukarno, whose friendli- 
ness with Communist China was 
implicit in his “active and inde- 
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It was just a hundred years ago 
that the pony express went into 
operation between St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and Sacramento, California. 
The intrepid riders carried their 
messages almost 2,000 miles 
through hostile Indian territory 
and delivered them in an in- 
credible eight days. 






















































Our ideas of speed have changed 
considerably in a hundred years. 
Today jets cover the route of the 
pony express in about four hours, 
and messages can be transmitted 
even faster by telephone and 
telegraph. No wonder the tempo 
of our lives has quickened! 
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“Why all the rush?” We don’t 
know why everyone else is in 
such a hurry, but speaking for 
ourselves, we put a premium on 
speedy executions of our custom- 
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is simply that our customers ex- 
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report they saw on the tape in 
our board room. The other is 
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speed and efficiency in this period 
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stock market. 
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pendent” — that is, neutral — for- 
eign policy. 


Sukarno’s guided democracy 


Out of the crisis, three major and 
significant forces have emerged: the 
Communist Party, under the leader- 
ship of its stocky, able, twenty-five- 
year-old secretary-general D. N, 
Aidit; the decidedly non-Commu- 
nist army led by General Nasution, 
who is forty-two; and President Su- 
karno, fifty-nine, who describes him- 
self as the “champion talker and 
interpreter of the Indonesian peo- 
ple.” The Communist Party, with 
one and a half million members and 
candidate members, has the mass 
organization; the army, with 110 
battalions, has the guns; and the 
President, with his demagogy and 
charm, has a following that so far has 
enabled him to weather repeated 
threats to his authority. > 


Since he dissolved the Constituent 
Assembly and reintroduced the 1945 
Constitution with himself as Prime 
Minister in August, 1959, the Presi- 
dent has identified himself with the 
day-to-day work of the government 
and also with its failures. His palaces 
and villas and his immensely expen- 
sive round-the-world excursions by 
chartered Pan American planes no 
longer come within the exclusive 
realm of national prestige. And in 
this there are dangers to his own po- 
sition. For though he has made 
himself a dictator, he is by nature a 
dilettante. He revels in high theory 
but cares little for hard work. 


The President got the idea for 
“guided democracy” when he visited 
Communist China in 1956. In vague 
and generalized terms he announced 
his konsepsi on February 21, 1957. 
Three weeks later, when Dr. Ali Sas- 
traomidjojo’s government collapsed, 
Sukarno made the first move toward 
the introduction of the new system 
by placing the country under mar- 
tial law, with supreme legal author- 
ity in his own hands as commander 
in chief of the armed forces. 


Progress was slow, however. The 
President’s plan to include Com- 
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munists in the Cabinet; growing 
political and economic discontent 
in the outlying islands, where army 
officers had seized the opportunity 
presented by martial law to set up 
semmiautonomous administrations; the 
failure of the General Assembly to 
recommend negotiations with the 
Netherlands over the disputed terri- 
tory of West New Guinea; and the 
chaos caused by the campaign to 
nationalize Dutch holdings all helped 
to precipitate the Sjafruddin revolt 
early in 1958. Guided democracy 
went into cold storage while the gov- 
ernment fought to survive. 


Communist strength 


However shaky the President’s 
hold may have been at the beginning 
of the revolt, his position was soon 
restored. For this he could thank 
firm Communist support for his 
policies and the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of the bulk of the army under 
General Nasution. Both have been 
rewarded. In his Supreme Advisory 
Council, which the President per- 
sonally chose and which he has 
established as the principal policy- 
making body in the country, the 
Communists and their followers are 
well represented. 


In the Cabinet, which the Presi- 
dent heads as Prime Minister and 
which is intended primarily to exe- 
cute the Supreme Advisory Council’s 
policies, the Communists are not 
directly represented and the army 
is well entrenched. In the 261- 
member, new, partly political, part- 
ly functional Parliament, now ap- 
pointed by the President, the Com- 
munists are the strongest single force, 
with thirty political representatives 
and forty other members and fel- 
low travelers among the functional 
groups. The army, on the other 
hand, has only fifteen members. 


Conspicuous by their absence from 
these and other governmental bodies 
are official representatives of the 
Masjumi (moderate Muslim) and 
Socialist parties, some of whose lead- 
ers are identified with the Sjafruddin 
rebellion. Inevitably this slight has 
become a new cause for revived 
regional and ideological tensions, 
since both the Masjumi Party and 
the Socialists are strongest in the outer 
islands, where resentment against 
populous Java, which contributes 
so little to the country’s exports (17 
per cent) while consuming so much 


of its imports (71 per cent), remains 
intense. 


Despite a brief period of unpopu- 
larity when they espoused the Chi- 
nese cause at the beginning of the 
year, the Communists remain the 
strongest and best organized of all 
parties. If the elections the President 
has promised for Parliament and the 
yet-to-be-created People’s Consulta- 
tive Congress are held in 1962, 
the Communists may emerge as the 
major political force. 


How good is the army? 


The question that vexes Indo- 
nesia today is whether the army, 
purged of its Communist elements 
by General Nasution, would permit 
such a development. Already the 
army has forestalled Communist 
plans to create armed ‘“‘people’s 
forces,” ostensibly to fight against 
Sjafruddin’s rebels and the Darul 
Islam; and its ban, imposed under 
martial law, on political demonstra- 
tions has affected the Communists 
more than any other party. 


But neither Nasution’s disposition 
nor his personal following in the 
army suggests that he is the likely 
leader of a successful coup a’ état. 
Moreover, the army, in the. civil 
aspects of its martial law administra- 
tion, has failed to prove itself more 
capable or even noticeably less cor- 
rupt than the politicians. It gives 
the impression of having neither the 
inclination nor the capacity to gov- 
ern, while the Communists, with the 
inclination and perhaps the capacity, 
still lack the means. 


Meanwhile, the economic, so- 
cial, and political decline continues. 
Though the situation may well seem 
disastrous to Western observers, it 
is well to remember that it strikes 
many Indonesians as only moder- 
ately serious. Most government of- 
fices have sacks of rice stacked read- 
ily at hand, and workers in the 
civil services and others in the cities 
who might be expected to suffer 
most from inflation and the general 
economic chaos get food handouts 
and other free supplies. Elsewhere 
in the largely peasant community, 
nature’s generous hand provides a 
cushion against total disaster. How- 
ever bad things may be, most Indo- 
nesians know they will not starve or 
lack for shelter. And in that they are 
better off than many other Asians. 
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Te years ago, few would have dreamed that 
the Belgian Congo would be granted independence 
in 1960. Indeed, even last year, when the pro- 
African minister for the Congo, Van Hemelrijk, 
resigned, it seemed that the Congo would remain 
Belgian until 1964. Then, at the beginning of the 
year, came the promise of complete independence 
on June 30, enabling the Congo, like Nigeria, the 
French Cameroons, Mali, and the Italian Somali- 
land, also to shake off foreign rule in this momen- 
tous year for Africa. Three quarters of a century 
of Belgian rule came to a sudden end. 


It was King Leopold II, the German King of 
Belgium, who secured the Congo for Belgium 
through his agent, Stanley. The King never set 
foot in the Congo, and he proved a ruthless ab- 
sentee landlord. The Conference of Berlin (1884- 
1885) gave him the entire country. Belgians do 
not like to be reminded of the early despotic years 
of their rule. 


Since 1908 the Congo has been a Belgian colony, 
and a policy unique in the annals of coloniza- 
tion was evolved. The keynote of the policy has 
been paternalism. Emphasis has been placed on 
economic development and social services, so that 
Africans would live in such a material paradise — 
by African standards — that they would have no 
interest in the abstractions of politics. The policy 
was dominer pour servir, and a remarkable success 
the Belgian government, the companies, and the 
Church made of it until very recently. 


The policy of paternalism reached its peak in 
the 1950 Ten Year Plan, on which one billion 
dollars was spent, more than a quarter going to 
Congolese housing, education, and health. Work- 
ers have a guaranteed minimum salary, an eight- 
hour day, annual holidays, free rations and board, 
family allowances, medical services, pensions, and 
disability compensation. There are broad pro- 
visions for primary education. 


This policy might very well have made it possi- 
ble for the Belgians to retain their hold over the 
Congo for decades to come had it not been for 
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events in the rest of Africa, It became impossible 
to isolate the Congo once black African states like 
the Sudan and Ghana got their independence. 
When De Gaulle made his offer of independence 
to the French Congolese in 1958 at Brazzaville, no 
amount of paternalism could thwart political 
aspirations in the Belgian Congo. 


Moving toward independence 


Since World War II, a new social group had 
appeared in the Congo — the évolués. These were 
natives who formed a Westernized, French- 
speaking middle class. They campaigned for equal 
wages for equal work, for higher education, and 
against the color bar. In this way the seeds of 
political consciousness were sown. 


In 1956 the magazine Conscience Africaine pub- 
lished a manifesto agreeing to a thirty-year plan 
for political emancipation. At the end of 1957 
there were local elections in Leopoldville, Elisa- 
bethville, and Jadotville. When the victorious M. 
Kasavubu openly criticized the Belgian regime, a 
study group was sent to examine the political 
situation. Congolese intellectuals submitted a 
petition demanding a program leading to inde- 
pendence, and most of the signatories later formed 
the Mouvement National Congolais (M.N.C.), of 
which M. Lumumba became the president. 


After a political meeting in Leopoldville in 
January, 1959, serious rioting occurred. Social as 
well as political grievances were the cause, pa- 
ternalism having apparently overlooked the hard- 
ships suffered by many in the overcrowded city. 


Ten days later came the Brussels declaration on 
the future of the Congo. King Baudouin said in a 
broadcast: “Our firm resolution is to lead the 
Congolese populations, without harmful procrasti- 
nation but also without undue haste, toward inde- 
pendence.” Events were moving fast. 


When the change of the minister for the Congo 
came in September, it was thought that there 
would be a slowing down in the advance toward 
independence, but the new minister, De Schryver, 
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after some initial strong moves to 
suppress rioting, showed that he did 
not intend to ignore the warning of 
the outgoing Van Hemlrijk: “We 
have before our eyes the failure of the 
Dutch policy in Indonesia, which 
eventually caused a complete break 
between the two countries.” The 
Brussels Round Table Conference in 
January and February of this year 
named the day for independence, 
and the fears of delay proved un- 
founded. 


Party realignment 


New parties have been formed, 
and old parties have been split. The 
chief subject for debate is region- 
alism, and the chief protagonists are 
now M. Kasavubu (“King Kasa”) 
of L’Association des Bakongo 
(ABAKO), who wants a federation 
and a virtually independent republic 
of the Lower Congo; M. Lumumba 
of the M.N.C., a national unity party 
favoring strong government; and M. 
Bolikango of the Interfédérale, an 
Upper Congo grouping. 


Following the elections, these and 
the many other parties will enjoy the 
benefits of a constitution drawn up 
in Brussels at the beginning of 1960. 
The first Congolese government will 
consist of at least one member from 
each of the six provinces, with the 
leader chosen by King Baudouin. A 
cabinet will then be formed, which 
will need the confidence of Parlia- 
ment. There are two legislative 
assemblies, the House of Representa- 
tives, elected on May 16, and the 
Senate, elected on June 15. For 
every 100,000 of the population 
there is one representative, a total of 
137 for the present. The Senate 
consists of members nominated by 
the provincial assemblies, fourteen 
for each province, including at least 
three tribal leaders. 


Parliaments will last three to four 
years. The provincial assemblies 
will be responsible for all local mat- 
ters in accordance with the consensus 
of both Congolese and Belgian opin- 
ion, which favor a large degree of 
autonomy for the provinces, with 
defined frontiers and laws adapted to 
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their regional characteristics. Only 
Congolese men over twenty-one will 
be allowed to vote. Belgium is thus 
leaving behind it a system of govern- 
ment suited to the West but not so 
far successful in any emergent na- 
tions except India and Israel, which 
are very special cases. 


The threats to independence 


Some conflict between tribalism 
and modernism seems inevitable; 
the communal elections of three 
years ago reflected tribal loyalties 
rather than a real interest in policy. 
Tribal loyalties would tend to ob- 
scure loyalty to the national state 
and might even result in the Bal- 
kanization of the country. The 
present frontiers of the Congo did 
not, after all, exist before the coming 
of Europeans, and only the politi- 
cians who realize the advantages of a 
united country will seek to maintain 
the status quo. M. Lumumba said 
at Accra in 1958: “Down with 
colonialism! Down with tribalism!’ 
But not all politicians realize the 
dangers of tribalism. 


There are other indications that 
the present frontiers of the Congo 
will be called into question, In 
March a considerable stir was created 
when Sir Roy Welensky stated in a 
press interview that there was some 
possibility that Katanga province, 
the southernmost province of the 
Congo, will be associated with, if not 
included in, the Rhodesian Federa- 
tion. M. Tshombe, president of 
Conakat, Katanga’s strongest party, 
at once declared that the province 
would never enter any union or fed- 
eration other than that with the 
provinces of the Congo or Belgium. 
Riots and killings ensued. 


At about the same time there was 
another threat to the independence 
of the Congo. The French govern- 
ment claimed that it had a preferen- 
tial right to the Congo dating back 
to 1884, when M. Strauch, president 
of the International Congo Associa- 
tion, told French Foreign Minister 
Ferry that France would have the 
first right to purchase if the associa- 
tion had to sell out. 


Belgian Foreign Minister De 
Wigny has protested strongly against 
both suggestions on the grounds that 
Belgium is not disposing of a piece of 
property and that after working for 
three quarters of a century for the 
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INGENIOUS SHELL | 
CONCRETE...it’s changing 


Today concrete is being shaped into remarkable 
structural forms called shells. Built only inches thin, 
they achieve strength without mass to create grace- 
ful, new beauty. 

A bold break with architectural traditions has been 
brought about. The results can be seen across the 
country—in the high-curved roof of an airport ter- 
minal . . . the accordioned concrete slabs covering a 
department store .. . or the conical bowls of an out- 
door dining pavilion. The forms now possible with 


concrete are as limitless as the architect’s imagination. 
And giving impetus to this new contouring of the 
nation’s roof line are 74 progressive (and competing) 
members of the cement industry itself. Working 
through the well-known Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, they provide a continuous flow of new engineer- 
ing knowledge about concrete. They sponsor intensive 
scientific research which opens for designers, engi- 
neers and builders, broad new opportunities in using 
the aesthetic and practical potential of concrete. 


i PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


‘adquarters: 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, III, 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete. 


Seattle, Washington 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Lab-testing strength of concrete shell roof! 


Engineers subjected it to 1014 tons of downward load—applied 
by jacks beneath the floor. The shell passed the test! 


Dr. Werner Pfenninger, 
renowned for his work in 
laminar flow and low drag 
coefficients at the Federal 
Institute of Technology in 
Zurich, joined Northrop in 
1949. Today he heads the 
scientific and engineering 
team working on Boundary 
Layer Control Research 

at Norair Division, 
Northrop Corporation. 





How Boundary Layer Control 
Reduces Friction Drag on 
Aircraft in Flight, Can 
Increase Range 50% to 100% 


by Dr. Werner Pfenninger 


The boundary layer is a very thin stra- 
tum of air that surrounds an aircraft in 
flight. This air passing across the air- 
craft surface flows more slowly than 
the free stream velocity of the air around 
it. Turbulence results. This increases air 
friction — waste friction drag. Norair 
Low Drag Boundary Layer Control pre- 
vents this turbulence by smoothing the 
flow of air. On wings and empennage 
this reduction can increase the aircraft’s 
range or endurance 50 per cent. If BLC 
is applied to most of the airplane, this 
increase can go as high as 100 per cent. 


BLC’s reduction of friction drag in- 
creases endurance missions, flight effici- 
ency, amount of pay load. It reduces fuel 
consumption to the point where aircraft 
can remain on station for long periods 
of time. It reduces operating costs. 


These advances apply to military and 
logistic operations, commercial and pas- 
senger flights, and nuclear-powered air- 
craft of the future. On any type oz large, 
long-range aircraft, Norair’s BLC can 
be quickly adapted at a cost of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the total airplane. 


Northrop Corporation—the only Ameri- 
can aerospace company to pioneer ex- 
tensive research in the field — has con- 
ducted more than 250 laminar flow 
flights with an F-94 jet fighter and has 
achieved full laminar flow at a wide 
range of speeds. 


For the scientist and engineer at Norair, 
design, manufacture, and flight testing 
of BLC offers a gratifying opportunity 
to create advances in a new field. The 
specialist enjoys the advantages of work- 
ing with the facilities of the entire 
Northrop Corporation in an atmosphere 
where management encourages, recog- 
nizes, rewards individual achievement. 


Current papers by 
Dr. Werner Pfenninger include: 


Design Considerations of Large Subsonic 
Long-Range Transport Airplanes with 
Low Drag Boundary Layer Suction. 


Design Considerations of Propulsion 
Systems for Low Drag Boundary Layer 
Control Airplanes Cruising at High 
Subsonic Speeds. 


For copies of these papers 
and additional information about 
Northrop Corporation, write: 


NORTHROP. 


CORPORATION 
Department Q8-1300-32, P.O. Box 1525 
Beverly Hills, California 
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unity of the Congo it is not now 
willing to make way for foreign 
domination. 


The economic potential 


Intact, the Congo has boundless 
economic possibilities. An immense 
country, seventy-seven times the area 
of Belgium, a quarter that of Europe, 
with a population of over thirteen 
million (of whom 100,000 are white), 
its economic potential is the envy of 
nearly every other developing coun- 
try. Yet at present the per capita 
income is 2100 francs, compared 
with 44,000 francs in Belgium and 
91,000 francs in the United States. 
One third of the palm oil of the 
world comes from the Congo; it is 
the leading world producer of cobalt 
and industrial diamonds, the fourth 
producer of copper and tin, the 
sixth of zinc. 


In 1958 and 1959 there was some 
financial weakening due to the world 
economic recession and local political 
turmoil, but the economic tide has 
now turned. In 1960 Belgium is 
spending 2.5 billion francs on a 
subsidy; 6 or 7 billion francs from 
Belgian and international stock mar- 
kets are to be plowed into the Con- 
golese economy this year. A Congo- 
lese government can hardly afford 
not to cooperate with Belgium in 
view of the fact that there are ten 
million dollars of Belgian money 
invested in the Congo. 


Rapid development is essential 
not only because of the underdevel- 
opment but because the population 
is expected to double in the next 
thirty years. In a vast, underde- 
veloped country, the expansion of 
the transport system is of the utmost 
importance. In the last Ten Year 
Plan, 20 billion francs was spent on 
transport, and this figure is increased 
in the current plan. There are only 
5000 kilometers of railways in the 
country — not bad by African stand- 
ards but far below what is required. 


Foreign capital needed 


Economically, the Congo will be 
dependent upon investment from 
abroad. Having had very little po- 
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who want to attain professional skill! 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test 
May Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers a chance to learn writing as famous 
writers learned—by writing steadily, under the 
patient direction of a professional. 


You receive regular assignments designed to get 

you started and keep you writing. You also sub- 
mit original work of any type or any length. 
Before long you are doing complete stories or 
articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone 
who possesses natural ability, A qualifying Lit- 
erary Aptitude Test is offered without charge. 
Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is 
no obligation of course. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


! THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. ! 
! Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 17S ' 
| Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. ' 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


' Ciy or Towns stds osc Zone SOIR 55:5 3.09! 3 ' 
| All inquiries confidential. No ‘iélomnan will call. e 


The MAGAZINE INSTITUT: 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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litical training, it will doubtless find 
the first few years of democracy very 
difficult. Belgium’s policy did not 
provide for the training of an elite. 
Before 1958 very few Congolese were 
allowed to visit Europe, because the 
Belgian government feared they 
might bring back with them ideas 
which would cause political unrest. 
It was not until 1956 that the first 
Congolese student graduated from 
Belgium’s Louvain University and 
the first Congolese university — Lou- 
vanium — was opened in Elisabeth- 
ville. 


Every possible form of foreign en- 
couragement and assistance will be 
needed. There will be a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation with Bel- 
gium, and some Belgian officials will 
remain, as British officials have in 
Ghana. The civil service will have 
to be Africanized gradually; in 1959 
there were only 500 Congolese civil 
servants, and these were nearly all 
clerks. l 


As most Congolese leaders owe 
their education to Christian schools, 
the ‘question of the future of the 
Church is an interesting one. In the 
Congo, many Africans feel that na- 
tive priests have not been given pre- 
ferment when they deserved it; the 
Church has also been accused of be- 
ing patronizing, and it certainly is 
closely connected “in the minds of 
many people with paternalism. On 
the other hand, being closer to the na- 
tives than is any other foreign group, 
the Belgian missionaries have tended 
to be fairly progressive in their out- 
look and have often come in for criti- 
cism from other whites. Africaniza- 
tion of the clergy, especially the high- 
er offices, will have to be speeded up 
in an independent Congo with four 
million black Catholics. 


The working of the political sys- 
tem will depend on the Congolese 
themselves. The big mistake made 
by prejudiced observers of young 
countries is to think that the systems 
of government which have been 
evolved in the West over a: long 
period of trial and error can be im- 
mediate and unqualified successes in 
countries which have for so long been 
denied self-expression by both co- 
lonial domination and the misfor- 
tunes of environment. There will 
inevitably be a period of adaptation, 
and this may be both long and 
painful. 
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Signal for Vat 69 « «the lighter Scotch with genuine Highland character 


VAT 69 passes the three classic tests of Highland character with flying colors. 
Lighter, drier, smoother, in short all the good things of Scotch at its very best. 


One Scotch Stands Out.. «in its slimmer, trimmer bottle! 





FREE! UP TO 5 
EXTRA DAYS 

ON 2 MATSON 
SOUTH SEAS 






The ultramodern cruise liner ss MONTEREY sails Sen jomber 2 and 
October 22 on Matson’s longest South Seas cruises for 1960. With up 
to 5 extra days, including an extra visit in colorful Hawaii, you gain 
as much as $480 vacation value free. You’ll sail on the only all First- 
Class cruise liners to the magic South Seas... the only liners'to both 
Tahiti and Pago Pago — plus New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Hawaii. 
Cruise passenger list limited for more space and service per passenger. 
Fares for 46-47 day cruises, from $1125. See your travel agent. 
ALSO WEEKLY SAILINGS OF THE LURLINE OR MATSONIA BETWEEN HAWAII AND CALIFORNIA 
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‘LETTERS TO AND FROM|THE EDITOR 


Detroit’s welfare empire 
Sir: 

Frankly, I have found “‘Detroit’s 
Welfare Empire” by Ray Moseley 
(April Atlantic) to be misleading and 
prejudiced. That welfare programs 
are expensive and that they are often 
taken advantage of are incontrovert- 
ible facts. However, by failing to 

` mention the more meritorious as- 
pects of these programs, Mr. Moseley 
has done them a great injustice and 
has fed the fires of bigotry. 

I am certain that had Mr. Moseley 
been so motivated he could have 
cited many examples of people who 
had been greatly benefited by such 
aid. In doing so, he would have 
shown clearly that these programs 
are warranted regardless of their 
cost. 

We, of course, cannot expect wel- 
fare programs to engender an im- 
proved society. They were meant 
to, and do, serve one purpose, the 
relief of human misery. This’ they 
will continue to do as long as we 
remain charitable enough to forgo 
a few luxuries in order to pay for 
them. 

` M. G. BorroerLLi, M.D. 
Rochester, Minn. 


Sir: 

I see no reason why immorality, 
amorality,’ and illegitimacy should 
be subsidized by the taxpayers. 

i Mary R. BURKETT 
Dallas, Tex. 


Sr: 2 
The reading of Ray Moseley’s de- 
scription of the proliferation of little 
bastards in Detroit, with case his- 
tories of Charlotte, Maude, and 
Bernice, leads me to a suggestion: 
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Adopt legal compulsory steriliza- 
tion of women of this type, at the 
expense of the welfare agencies. 

It should be possible to frame a 
practical statute fair to these women 
and beneficial to taxpayers and the 
general community. 

MAGRUDER CRAIGHEAD 
Salisbury, Conn. 


Sir: 

Mr. Moseley’s “Detroits Welfare 
Empire” is, it seems to me, both im- 
moral and naïve. It is immoral be- 
cause it fails to see the underlying: 
causes of welfare problems, and 
therefore of human problems. 

Detroit, like so many other large 
cities, is paying the price of indus- 
trialization. Cities and their indus- 
tries cannot expect to have a labor 
‘surplus available when it is needed. 
without finding some way to take 
care of it when it is not. Northern 
cities were quick to lure migrants 
from rural and semirural areas when 
their services were needed. They 
cannot now expect these migrants 
to return to their former homes to 
wait until they are needed again. 

Mr. Moseley speaks of the slums 
in which welfare recipients live, yet 
-he fails to see the effect of such living 
on the human personality, on human 
pride, on human incentive. 
failure of our society to rid itself of 
this blight, as well as others, has in- 
creased the need for public assistance. 

Furthermore, many of the people 
lured, unprepared, to city life with 
the promise of good wages and 
steady employment were part of a 
welfare empire in the areas from 
which they came. 

The fact that public assistance is 
necessary at all reflects the inade- 
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quacies of our society. And, I sub- 
mit, if wé did not have public 
assistance, the cost to taxpayers 
would be even greater as a result of 
greater social disorganization. 
Whatever the price of human dig- 
nity, it is worth it. The little that 
we are paying for is still costing less 
than the bombs we are building, 
which could create the need for a 
welfare empire beyond our present 
imagination. 
CHARLES-GENE MCDANIEL 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sir: 

Several studies of delinquent chil- 
dren have shown that the offender 
was a neglected, unwanted child. 
Since we cannot legislate mother 
love, I suggest that we deal with the 
realities. 

If we would legalize abortion and 
set up free sterility clinics to sterilize 
people who do not want any, or any 
more, children, we would have far 


‘fewer children growing up to be 


criminals or other undesirables. 
Then, if we would give absolutely no 
welfare aid for illegitimate children, 
force the natural father wherever 
possible to support the child, and 
make abortion an alternative, we 
will not find ourselves supporting 
several generations of Toms and 
Lucys. Admittedly, this suggestion 
does not create virtue, but it can help’ 
stop perpetuating vice. 
PrisciLtA Eacock DuNENFELD 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


“I, personally...” 


Sir: 

Thank you for “The Death of a , 
Gull” by John J. Rowlands (May 
Atlantic). It has been quite some 


=~ 


oe 


Hy 


time since I have encountered a | 


more well-written and moving piece 
of writing. 

At the risk of bringing up a dead 
issue, I should like to comment that 
this essay stands as a perfect rebut- 
tal to Professor Bergen Evans and 
his contemporary American usage 


(“Grammar for Today,” March At- 


lantic). Even the ever-skeptical pro- 
fessor. must confess that this work is 
a fine example of proper English, 
which has endured over the years 
and, corrupting influences such as 
Evans’ eliminated, will continue to 
endure. 

Marx D. Levirz 

Long Beach, N.Y. 


Sr: 

I was shocked by the idea of 
Robert Fontaine (“No Fair,” May 
Atlantic), who wants to make an 
amusement park out of an interna- 
tional exhibition.: If he is so fasci- 
nated by and lonesome’ for honky- 
tonk, strip-teasers, razzle-dazzle, and 


whoop-dee-do, may I suggest that - 


instead of lowering the cultural 

standards of the forthcoming World’s 

Fair in New York City he take the 

subway to Coney. Island? 

“ae Anprew P. Four 
Wilmington, Del. 


Sir: 

Thoughtfully’ contemplating Sor- 
cerer, facing page 78 of the May 
Atlantic, I am forced to the conclusion 
that, alas, a mistake has crept into 
the pages of your great publication, 
since obviously the object should -be 
titled Nude at the Window, a poetic 
caption endowed with sex appeal 
which renders anything else sheer in- 
„sult to the perpetrator. At the same 
moment, stretching the imagination 
a little, it might well be The Spirit of 
Hoboken, or The Soul of a Mother-tn- 
law. Many more titles might be 
offered to choose from — a hundred, 
all different, out of a hundred per- 
sons asked to dub it. It is so very, 
very abstract! 


‘EUGENE CLEMENT D'ART 
Pawling, N.Y. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE | 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston - 
16, Mass. 
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ME RIGHT HERE! 






Peanuts Characters ©1950 

é United Feature Syndicate, tne, 

You’re not alone, Charlie Brown, because the Falcon reaches 
the hearts of 10,000 new owners every week. The Falcon is 
far and away America’s most successful new car. Falcon com- 
bines plenty of power with up to 30 m.p.g. A handy new size 
outside, yet room for six. America’s lowest priced 6-passenger 
cars and wagons* . . . with luxury interiors. Economy where it 
pays, quality where it counts make Falcon the new measure 


of compact car success. roro sion, Ergoto Company, 





si EASIEST OAR IN THE WORLD TO OWN 


*Based on a comparison of manufacturers’ - 


suggested retail dellvered prices. 
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In broad daylight, the thousand-fingered 
thief, inflation, goes on stealing from us all. 


Turning the glaring spotlight of public 


alarm on him hasn’t even slowed him down. ` 


Like a disease, he goes on shriveling the 
precious dollars we spend today to live, or 
save for the future. 

But are you aware that even when you 
pay your taxes, inflation is there, swindling 
you! For inflation puffs up the cost of all 
the countless things the government must 
buy, too. 

Is there no small step a man can take to 
help catch this robber? Or at least to slow 
him down? There is. It is based on a simple 
rule of everyday economics. 


Each of us can try to deserve more before 
we demand to get paid more. And one way 
we can do it is by producing more, and 
better, of whatever we have to offer the world. 

This is the first step every man can take 
to sound, individual prosperity, without 
inflation. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL . 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








INFLATION ROBS US ALL 
VA 7 o A 


The road to sound national prosperity lies 
through sound business developments and 
product improvement, not through inflation. 


One of Republic Steel’s important develop- 
ments in the field of new products, which 
reduces costs for industry, is X-TRU-CoaT*, a 
plastic-coated steel pipe. Republic is the 
exclusive manufacturer of this product. 


X-Tru-CoaT combines the strength of steel 
with the proven protection of plastic, sealing 
out corrosion permanently. Thousands of 
miles of this plastic-coated pipe are now in 
use throughout the country. Utility companies, 
for example; find it specially useful because 
it is immune to corrosive soil conditions — 
prevents electrolytic action. 


*Produced under the Dekoron process. 
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TO LIVE AND DIE IN DIXIE 


BY GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Is the South ready to discard the legal sublerfuge by which 30 per cent of its people 


have been politically, economically, and culturally handicapped? Geraro W. Jounson, 


distinguished journalist and man of letters, a Southerner by birth and residence, believes 


the region must and will respond in the affirmative. 


A. THE twentieth century swung toward its 
three-quarter post, the American who felt left 
furthest behind was probably the citizen of the 
late Confederacy who was unfortunate enough to 
be able not only to read the newspapers but to 
understand something of what was in them. 

The ability is not universal, not even, as our 
semanticist would say, “coterminous” with liter- 
acy. All America, but the South especially, seems 
to be afflicted with great numbers of citizens who 
apparently do their reading through spectacles 
equipped with lenses having a special property of 
fluorescence that enables the reader to detect 
infrared and ultraviolet where nothing appears to 
the naked eye except prosaic black and white. 

These persons are happily free of any feeling 
of retardation. On the contrary, they are con- 
vinced that they move in the van of civilization 
and are irate when their certainty is questioned. 
To me they appear to be insane, but they are not 
unhappy, and who knows? they may be the only 
sane people in a mad world. There is profound 
philosophical penetration in the sweet singer’s 
immortal lines: 


See the happy moron; 
He doesn’t give a damn. 
I wish I were a moron — 
My God, perhaps I am! 


Nevertheless, irrevocably committed to the il- 
lusion that I am sane, I see in the antics of the 
region of my birth in recent years evidence of a 
cultural lag appreciably greater than that of the 
rest of the nation, and to say so is to accuse the 
South of being far behind indeed. When Eisen- 
hower dispatched federal troops to occupy the 
city of Little Rock, Arkansas, he retreated behind 
the year 1877, when President Hayes withdrew 
the last of the army of occupation; but Eisenhower 
did so because the state of Arkansas had retreated 
behind the year 1833, when President Jackson 
embalmed, cremated, and buried the doctrine of 
nullification. 

The genesis of this lag is easily detected. In 
1868, the year of its ratification, the Fourteenth 
Amendment bore no more relation to the facts of 
human experience than the axioms of non- 
Euclidean geometries bear to them. The South, 
living of necessity in a factual world and under 
compulsion to adjust to nonfactual law, resorted 
to subterfuge as the only way out of the impasse, 
and the rest of the country, unable to devise any 
workable alternative, tolerated the subterfuge for 
many years. 

But the departure from candor bore the fruit 
that it always bears. In the course of time, the 
South came to believe its own bunk. The grand- 
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father clause was written into the constitutions 
of various Southern states by men who were per- 
fectly aware of its disingenuousness. It provided 
that the literacy test might be ignored if the 
applicant for registration as a voter was a descend- 
ant of a citizen qualified to vote before 1867, and 
its purpose was to disqualify illiterate Negroes — 
at that time, the great bulk of the Negro popula- 
tion — while admitting illiterate whites to the 
suffrage. 

It was frankly a device for defeating the purpose 
of the Fourteenth Amendment while apparently 
complying with the letter of the law. In some 
cases the quality of this device was kept in mind, 
and when white illiteracy had been sharply re- 
duced, as in North Carolina in 1908, the grand- 
father clause, having served its purpose, was 
abrogated. But in other states it remained until 
it was struck down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. By that time, its essential fraudu- 
lence had been forgotten and it was regarded by 
many not as a doubtful expedient to gain time 
until the Negro could be prepared for full citizen- 
ship but as the embodiment of a sacred principle; 
to wit, the principle that the Negro should not 
ever be admitted to full citizenship. 

Acceptance of a fraud inevitably involves some 
deterioration of character. In that sentence is 
compressed the political history of the South since 
Reconstruction. Its exegesis is the whole corpus 


of William Faulkner’s work, admittedly the great-, 


est artistic achievement of the South in this 
century. The tale that Faulkner tells in many 


‘volumes is that the very section in which once the 


concept of honor was so highly esteemed that for 
even a fantastic idea of honor men did not hesitate 
to sacrifice life itself has now accepted fraud for 
three generations and has become, as one critic 
put it, “tricky and mean.” It is a tragedy worthy 
of the novelist’s genius, tragedy on a more than 
epic scale. 

Yet I have never encountered a white South- 
erner without pride in his heritage. Some no 
doubt exist, but they are invisible, presumably 
because they conceal their Southern nativity. 
For the rest, the danger in which they stand is 
not that of losing their pride of birth but that of 
permitting it to swell into a foolish and offensive 
arrogance. Men whom ambition or economic or 
professional necessity drove out of the South 
decades ago still tend to proclaim, rather than to 
conceal, their origin. Even those who fled from 
the intellectual sterility of their early environment 
realize that its emotional wealth is prodigious; 
they may be able to think better almost anywhere 
else, but nowhere else can they feel as intensely, 
so they are aware that their voluntary exile is not 
all gain. 
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On the face of it this is a paradox, and to resolve 
it should be interesting and possibly instructive. 
That it can be done completely is incredible, 
but even a partial resolution may contribute 
somewhat to a clearer understanding of the 
continental confusion that is the United States of 
America today. 


Ta greatest enemy of the late Confederacy was 
certainly not Ulysses S. Grant, or even William T. 
Sherman. They were, in fact, its political and 
economic liberators —a trifle rough in their 
methods, careless of life in Grant’s case and of 
fire in Sherman’s, but in the end highly effective. 
They had a job to do, and they did it; the modern 
South has no just cause to regard either with any- 
thing but a somewhat grim yet very real respect. 

Far more lasting damage was done it by men 
whom the South adores: at the head of the list, 
Stephen Collins Foster, the Pennsylvania magi- 
cian who betrayed the South into hugging the 
delusion that melody is all in all, in complete dis- 
regard of the tonic value — nay, the harsh neces- 
sity — of counterpoint. Deccivers of the same kind 
were orators of Henry Grady’s school and a long 
procession of literary gents, beginning with John 
Pendleton Kennedy and culminating in Thomas 
Nelson Page. 

They meant no harm, and, to do them justice, 
they told no lies. But a lie does not have to be told; 
by what they did not tell, these fictioneers propa- 
gated the titanic lie that Keats has preserved in 
the amber of great poetry: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty, — that is all 
Ye Know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


The South believed it, and since the South is 
beautiful, it developed a complacency that has 
wreaked more permanent devastation upon it 
than Sherman perpetrated all the way from 
Atlanta to Savannah and thence up to Durham 
Station, where Johnston surrendered. Atlanta 
was soon rebuilt on a greater and finer scale, and 
before they died, such great ladies as my old 
friend Mrs. MacMaster, of Columbia, had ac- 
quired other spoons. That damage was temporary. 
But to this day there remain far too many other- 
wise intelligent Southerners with an implicit faith 
that the beauty. of the South compensates for all 
else that it lacks. 

Precisionists will promptly argue that when’ 
these Southerners say “beautiful,” what they mean 
is “pretty.” There is some force in the objection, 
but not much. Even the geographical South 
defeats it; to call pretty the Valley of Virginia, or 
the view from Mitchell, highest peak east of the 
Mississippi, or old Charleston, or the enclosed 


gardens of New Orleans would be to perpetrate a 
semantic crime. The magnificence of Daytona 
Beach, the sullen menace of Hatteras, the Potomac 
before Mount Vernon, and-Old Man River him- 
self command reverence, not delight. Even the 
magnolia, which cynics have made almost a term 
of disdain, is superb — somewhat spectral, perhaps, 
but far beyond mere prettiness. 

It is beauty of a different type, however, that 
worked the ensorcelling of the modern South 
and, like Vivian’s spell upon Merlin, put its strong 
magic to sleep. It is the beauty of the legend, 
informing and irradiating the landscape but dis- 
torting the vision and paralyzing the will. It is 
the fashion of the moment to denigrate that 
beauty, calling it sickly sentimentalism; but beauty 
it was, and is, and ever will be — Circean, indeed, 
but real. 

From Kennedy’s Swallow Barn to Mitchell’s 
Gone with the Wind, just a hundred years apart, it 
has enchanted men of every section and undoubt- 
edly will continue to enchant them as long as the 
telling of tales delights the human heart. It is, in 
fact, a recrudescence of the Arthurian legend, of 
ioyalty, love, and derring-do all compact ~~ in 
short, romance. Tara and Red Rock were never 
built ofbrick and stone but of the same dream 
stuff that composed the walls and towers of 
Camelot; yet when all is said and done, it is 
the only building material that is utterly in- 
destructible. 

A man from Iowa or Maine can read this 
legendry with no sense of personal involvement, 
therefore with no more damage than „he sustains 
from reading the exploits of the Round Table. 
Who in his right mind would seriously claim 
blood kinship with Gareth or Pelleas? But in the 
South, all this is told as of grandfather's day; it is 
close, it is intimate: hence, the Southerner is 
moved by a dangerously strong impulse: to main- 
tain the legend, and “that way madness lies.” 

Nevertheless, the beauty is there, it is real, and 
it is imbued with potent sorcery. It involves the 
three great verities, poverty and love and war, 
whose acquaintance every man must make if he is 
to be completely educated; and no amount of 
abuse by the mawkish and the maudlin can 
destroy it. The calamity of the modern Southerner 
is that of Don Quixote — his wits were already 
lost before the curate arrived to sort out the 
meretricious from the sound. 

But the South is in fact beautiful, whether you 
construe the South as meaning the land or the 
legend, and the memory of its beauty grips the 
emotions of its sons, no matter how long they may 
have been away. The misfortune is that all too 
many Southerners believe Keats not only when 
he says truthfully “that is all ye know,” but also 
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when he lies by adding “‘and all ye need to know.” 

However, nothing absolute can be said of forty 
million people, not even that they all exist; for 
within the time that it takes to make the statement 
some will die and others will be born. Not all 
Southerners have succumbed to Vivian’s spell, 
and relatively few have succumbed entirely. 
O. Henry’s former Confederate colonel turned 
editor of The Rose of Dixie is a recognizable type 
that survives to this day, but even fifty years ago 
his obsession with the legendary South was recog- 
nized as an oddity which was not to be taken 
seriously. 

As recently as the spring of 1960, the British 
critic D. W. Brogan considered it worthy of note 
that, although when he began reading American 
history as a boy in Scotland he sided with the 
South, after he became a mature man he realized 
that “the right side won” the Civil War. As I am 
some years older than Mr. Brogan, it may interest 
him to learn that, as a boy in North Carolina, I 
heard and heeded an uncle who had served the 
Confederacy faithfully and well but who told me, 
“Yes, they had more men, and more artillery, and 
more rations, and more everything else, but, boy, 
don’t you ever believe that that was what whipped 
us. We lost that war because God Almighty had 
decreed that slavery had to go.” 

Mr. Brogan is quite right in noting that, al- 
though the legalists, citing Abraham Lincoln as 
their chief witness, have proved conclusively that 
slavery was not the issue, the fact remains that the 
war was about slavery because the legal issue, 
secession, arose out of slavery. But Mr. Brogan 
is quite wrong in assuming that the South had not 
realized that as early as fifty years ago. It was 
known in North Carolina that the right side won, 
even when boys in Scotland were still siding with 
the South. 


Te argument against the South that would be 
conclusive, if it were sustained by fact, is that 
having appealed to‘the arbitrament of the sword, 
the South refused to abide by the judgment it had 
invited, and so was forsworn. But the argument is 
only doubtfully sustained by the fact. The undis- 
puted fact is that the judgment was that slavery 
had to go, and it went. Even the furiously reviled 
Black Codes of Mississippi and Louisiana did not 
attempt to re-establish legal slavery and were less 
rigorous than the apartheid legislation of South 
Africa ninety years later. If the North, victorious 
but stung by grievous wounds, imposed, after hos- 
tilities had ceased, new conditions not nominated 
in the bond, who was then forsworn? It is a pretty 
question, one that has given Southern casuists 
their opportunity. 
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After so many years, however, even to admit 
‘the argument to debate is casuistry in the pejora- 
tive sense. Attempts at the attribution of blame 
hinder, do not help, the search for a solution of 
current problems, most of them arising from the 
refusal of the South to grant the Negro all the 
rights and privileges appertaining to the status of 
first-class citizenship. 

Note well the phraseology: “to grant him the 
rights” — not “to recognize his status”; for the 
latter is a refusal based on the simple and solid 
fact that, taken in the mass, the Negro is not a 
first-class citizen. There is no convincing evidence 
that he is biologically inferior, but even Gunnar 
Myrdal admits that there is every evidence that he 
is culturally inferior. Two hundred and fifty years 
of bondage have left their mark, which ninety-five 
years of freedom have not erased. 

The casuists of the South contend that this is in 
itself evidence of the Negro’s irremovable in- 
feriority. Those of the North contend as fiercely 
that it is evidence only of the irremediable wicked- 
ness of the white South. Both contentions are 
empty gabble, innocent of logical consistency or 
historical perspective. Logically, the existence of 
this republic can be justified only on the assump- 
tion that the status of a freeman is favorable to the 
development of political competence; were it not 
so, we should have done better to adhere to some 
other system. Historically, Runnymede, starting 
point of the English-speaking peoples’ struggle for 
political liberty, is nearly seven hundred and fifty 
years in the past; yet he who thinks that we have 
perfected our competence is an optimist indeed. 
Shall we then brand the Negro as inferior because 
he has not accomplished in ninety-five years what 
the white man has not completed in more than 
seven centuries? Or shall we brand the white 
South as wicked because it has not performed the 
miracle of endowing another race with qualities 
it is still struggling to develop in its own character? 

Citing individual exceptions is no rebuttal. 
Certainly to call Ralph Bunche a second-class 
citizen would be as preposterous as to call King 
Arthur a second-class Briton. Thurgood Marshall 
is a first-rate lawyer, Marian Anderson a first-rate 
artist, and so it goes down a long and scintillant 
roster. But these are examples of what the Negro 
is capable of becoming, not of what he presently 
is; and what he presently is determines his influ- 
ence upon the situation existing here and now. 

The difficulty of the South is that, although 
it sees clearly enough what is directly before it, 
its distant vision is blurred. It is weak in applying 
the logic of its own experience to test the hy- 
pothesis now presented. It is beyond belief that 
many Southerners will concede that their political 
history since 1776 has been so complete a failure 
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that they have made no advance in the art of self- 
government. It may be admitted that they have 
produced no masters of the theory of government 
superior to Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Clay, 
and Calhoun, but the masses certainly know 
more about the management of public affairs 
than their great-great-grandfathers knew, and the 
development of their skill they owe to long prac- 
tice under political freedom. 

The hypothesis now presented is that the same 
conditions will produce in Negroes the same effect. 
The method of testing it is, of course, to proceed 
as if it were true. The objection to applying that 
method is the necessity of risking the whole social 
structure upon the outcome. For this a courage is 
requisite that to many Southerners seems temerity, 
not to say foolhardiness. Their opinion is per- 
fectly honest and could be correct. The sole an- 
swer to their objection is Danton’s advice to the 
Convention, that audacity is the only way out. 

Above and beyond all this, there is a psycho- 
logical, or perhaps a biological, block, ignored by 
the thoughtless, but formidable nevertheless. It 
is the primeval impulse, not monopolized by man 
but shared by bird and beast and creeping thing, 
to equate “alien” and “enemy.” Jeremiah, who 
antedates the Confederacy by a very considerable 
time, took note of the speckled bird that “the 
birds round about are against her.” Whatever is 
not of our kind is ipso facto objectionable, and a 
definite exercise of the intelligence is required to 
neutralize the repugnance. The Negro merely by 
his coloration is, of all other races, the one most 
completely alien to the white man, hence the one 
surest to arouse — and to reciprocate — this an- 
cient hostility. The primitive, or in ordinary 
parlance, the natural relation of black and white 
is one of dislike. . 

This is no defense, but it is a partial explanation 
of such policies as segregation. Morality may be 
defined as the conscious suppression of destructive 
biological urges, and the advance of civilization 
is measured by the success of that suppression, so 
the appearance of any instinctive reaction is a slip 
backward toward Neanderthal man. But that 
such reactions do appear constantly is attested by 
trials everywhere and every day for homicide, 
theft, rape, and abduction. It will be a very long 
time before they are eliminated. Race prejudice 
will not be eliminated soon; the hope is not to 
eliminate it but to prevent its expression in race 
injustice, at least as far as the forms of law are 
concerned. 

The theory cherished by idealists that race preju- 
dice is exclusively the product of miseducation 
and bad environment is only about 90 per cent 
true. There is a residue that can be traced back 
certainly into prehistory, and the attitude of the 


animals toward a variant strongly suggests that 
it can be traced back into prehumanity. However 
well suppressed, the thing exists, in Detroit. as 
certainly as in New Orleans, in Massachusetts as 
in South Carolina. Latent everywhere, it needs 
only a certain combination of evil chances to 
become manifest. And its existence is one more 
complication added to the other troubles of the 
South. 


Ta adds up to a dismal sum. The odds are 
plainly against the South, and if the region sur- 
vives as more than a mere Boeotia, as an effective 
participant in American civilization, it will be only 
by dint of bitter travail, for it contends-against it- 
self as well as against adverse outward circum- 
stance. The passions and frailties common to all 


humanity are doubly dangerous to the South, _ 


made so by the peculiar course of its history; while 
it must also contend with all the dangers and 
difficulties that bring woe to other regions, because 
they are inherent in the democratic process. 

What, then, is the reason, if there is a rational 
reason, for a Southerner’s pride in his birthplace? 
Why, its difficulties, of course. 

“T,” said Saint Paul when they taunted him 
with being a nobody from nowhere, “am a citizen 
of no mean city.” Every Southerner knows how 
he felt. We are sons of a land that has paid its 
way. For a century, in fact, it has been paying 
not only its own debt but that of the whole nation, 
first incurred in 1619 when that Dutch ship of 
evil omen cast anchor off Jamestown and, among 
other items, sold the Virginia colonists “twenty 
negurs”; and that was augmented for the next 
hundred years by the middle passage of New 
England shipmasters, running rum to Africa, 
bringing slaves to Southern ports, and thence 
carrying molasses to Medford to make more rum. 

For their part in that crime the North and the 
West were let off at the price of four years of blood 
and agony a century ago. But the South paid that 
price, and in addition to it, ten years of military 
occupation, thirty years of poverty and grinding 
toil, ninety years of harassment, anxiety, frustra- 
tion, and moral deterioration. The South has 
been granted no favors. The South has paid in 
full. 

Every historian is aware that, up to about the 
year 1900, it labored in economic thralldom under 
a fiscal system that exploited it ruthlessly for the 
profit of the industrialized sections, but that loss 
was merely monetary. Far more galling to intelli- 
gent Southerners has been the inevitable result of 
the acceptance of fraud as a legitimate device in 
politics. Heaven knows, fraud is no stranger to 
the politics of any part of the country, but else- 
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where it enters furtively and is killed by exposure. 
It is a vice that pays to virtue the tribute of hy- 
pocrisy. But in the South the grandfather clause 
and, later, innumerable tricky registration laws 
were adopted for the open and avowed purpose 
of doing indirectly what the Constitution forbade 
being done directly. Political leaders otherwise 
of good repute publicly justified this course, and in 
order to sustain it did not hesitate to appeal to 
every villainous prejudice and passion in the 
lowest elements of society. 

The inevitable result was the reduction of the 
political process to a level so ruffianly that it be- 
came a national scandal, and this in the very 
region that in the early days had produced more 
brilliant thinkers on the art of government than 
came from any other part of the country. The 


- South that had once graced the halls of Congress 
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with Pinckneys, Randolphs, Clays, and Calhouns 
now sent Heflins, Bleases, Bilbos, and Eastlands. 
The South that had given to the presidency the 
Virginia dynasty — Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe — could furnish only one Presi- 
dent in ninety-five years, and that one by first 
having him processed by twenty years’ residence 
in New Jersey. 

The South has paid in money. It has paid in toil 
and trouble and anxiety and humiliation. But it 
has paid in full, and it still survives. More than 
that, even as it staggered under its backbreaking 
load, it has accomplished a feat unparalleled in the 
history of the white race. In less than a century, it 
has brought a formerly illiterate and servile popu- 
lation numbering many millions from tutelage to a 
point so close to the van of civilization that they are 
now ready to assume the most difficult citizenship 
in the world, that of responsible members of a self- 
governing nation that is also a great power. 

In this, the white South did indeed have assist- 
ance, but not from the victors of the Civil War. 
It was the assistance of the Southern Negro himself, 
who wrought the major part of his own transforma- 
tion and therefore is entitled to the major part of 
the credit. But not to all. The ignorance, preju- 
dice, and stupidity that would have blocked the 
Negro’s advance have always been combated val- 
iantly and not without success by Southern whites. 

The very Alabama that produced Tom-tom 
Heflin also produced, and in-the same generation, 
Edgar Gardner Murphy. The same Georgia that 
is in socage to the Talmadges also tolerates Ralph 
McGill. “Our Bob” Reynolds flourished in North 
Carolina, but so did Howard W. Odum, and so do 
Frank P. Graham and Jonathan Daniels. If it can 
ever pay off its debt to the past, the South still has 
the germ plasm to produce great men, and they 
will be tempered and toughened by the tribulation 
through which they have come. 
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With the eyes of a child ‘once saw the process 
at work, although it was many years before I un- 
derstood what I had seen. At the age of perhaps 
ten, I was one midsummer noon at the house of a 
kinsman when he came in to dinner from the 
cornfield where he had been stripping fodder, 
one of the nastiest jobs attached to farming ‘in 
those days. This man had taken his degree at the 
University of North Carolina just in time to spend 
the ensuing four years as a trooper in Wheeler’s 

. Cavalry, C.S.A. But as he stepped up on the 
back porch that day there was nothing about him 
suggestive of either the scholar or the soldier. 
The oven heat of the cornfield had had sweat 
rolling off him all morning, and the black soil’s 
powdery dust had settled and caked until he was 
inky except for his teeth and the whites of his eyes. 
On the shady porch I pumped, and he held his 
head and then his arms under the spout for a long 
time before it became evident that he was actually 
a white man. 

But his comment on his-own state has rung in 
my ears ever since. When he had mopped his face 
and was toweling his hands and arms, he looked at 
me with a sardonic grin and broke into the 
thundering strophes of one of the Georgics of Virgil: 
O fortunatos nimium, sua st bona norint, agricolas — 
O most happy farmers, if only they knew their 
good fortune! 

The small boy was merely startled by the rolling 
Latin measures, but an aging man knows now that 
he had there before his eyes the South triumphant. 
The soldier had returned from the war ruined, 
like everybody else. Like everybody else, he had 
moiled through thirty years of a depression that 
made the episode in Hoover’s time a trifle by 
comparison. Not for his own fault, but by the ruin 
of his country, he had been sentenced to hard la- 
bor for the term of his natural life, with small hope 
of ever achieving ease, none of achieving luxury. 
Yet in the stifling heat of the cornfield, in a land 
of poverty and defeat, so far was he from broken 
that the ear of his mind could hear a great poet 
singing and his stout heart could laugh at the 
absurdity of human fate. 

The small boy gaped, but the aging man re- 
members how Desdemona found “ ’twas strange 

. ’twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful. She 
wish’d she had not heard it... yet she wish’d 
that heaven had made her such a man.” I, too, 
Desdemona, would to God I were such a man! 

But he was my kinsman. However far I may fall 
short of his strength, we are of the same blood, 
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of the same origin, we are of the South. Therefore, 
I would be ashamed to fall into despair because 
the rising generation in our land is hard put to it 
to cope with the same problem, unchanged except 
in the degree of its urgency., Time is running out, 
and the South must not only lift itself by its own 
bootstraps, but lift suddenly. The problem is what 
it has always been — to raise 30 per cent of the 
population, now handicapped, to the level of the 
rest, politically, economically, and culturally; 
the change is that it must be done more quickly 
than most of us had believed was imperatively 
necessary. 

But to accomplish the feat, the white South 
must first lift itself to a moral and intellectual 
level higher than it has ever attained, or than has 
been attained by any dominant race anywhere 
‘in the world. It is a formidable task. It is so 
formidable that the Southern lower classes — 
lower, even though some have millions and pedi- 
grees of enormous length — have shrunk back and 
renounced it. But the lower classes have always 
failed in every great emergency, so Faubus and- 
Eastland and Talmadge are not of any great sig- 
nificance. The men who will count are the saving 
minority, unbroken and unbreakable, men who 
can respond to a challenge after the fashion of 
sturdy old Pierre-Samuel, the original Du Pont 
de Nemours. In 1816, when a swarm of troubles 
seemed about to overwhelm the new republic, he 
wrote to his old friend Jefferson: “We are but 
snails, and we have to climb the Andes. By God, 
we must climb!” 

The South will climb. A romantic illusion? 
Possibly, but a living faith at this moment, never- 
theless, and one not destroyed by reports from 
Little Rock, or even Poplarville, not shaken when 
presumably sane men talk of interposition, of con- 
current majorities, of the compact theory of the 
Constitution. For it is precisely by wrestling and 
overthrowing the giants of madness and despair 
that the thews and sinews of the South will regain 
their old-time power, endowing it with the moral 
and intellectual vigor to become again the great 
instructor in political philosophy that it was when 
our history as a nation began. 

I am a Southerner, and I wish the fact to be 
known; for the land of my birth is right now en- 
during the discipline that makes a nation great. . 
So, in the midst of its current tribulation, I can 
think of it as my toilworn kinsman did, and can 
echo his chant: O fortunatos nimium, O most happy, 
land! 


HAROLD OBER, Literary Agent 





H. was tall and lean, with deep-set, serious 
blue eyes, a big nose, a high color, and, when I 
first knew him, a head of handsome gray hair 
which he wore parted on one side and carefully 
brushed down. He had the figure of a polo 
player; his clothes and his elegant big brown shoes 
were made to order on Bond Street and he was 
apt to carry a rolled umbrella. He looked, in 
short, like nothing in the known world of New 
York literary business; he was neither slick nor 
shaggy and the wonder was that with his dis- 
position and natural propensities he managed to 
develop one of the biggest and best-known literary 
agencies in the world. An agent spends half his 
time reading manuscript; Harold even had a 
defect of vision — without his glasses he saw two 
trees where only one stood. Once, driving two 
neighbor children and me, he ran spang into a 
car standing by a Scarsdale curb. 

What with the rolled umbrella and the Bond 
Street clothes, his London partner, Edmund Cork, 
liked to say that Harold was more British than 
a duke. Actually he was as New Hampshire as 
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a personal reminiscence by 


CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 


The dulies and helpfulness of literary agents are 
often unappreciated by those outside the writing 
profession. CATHERINE Drinker Bowen, versatile 
and eloquent biographer, tells of her warm and inspir- 
ing association with the late Harold Ober, one of the 


grealest lilerary agents. 


the town of New Ipswich (population, four 
hundred), where his roots lay. He used four 
syllables for the word ‘‘pneumoni-a”’; his a’s had 
more than a touch of the flat Maine ah. He said 
the name Ober sounded like a German cornet 
player; actually it was French and had originally 
been spelled Aubert. Physically, Harold was 
strong and not a little vain about it. He was 
born nearly eighty years ago; the legend is that 
when young he walked on Sundays from Tenth 
Street, New York, where he lived, out to Scarsdale 
for lunch with Paul Reynolds. In his late sixties, 
Harold was still skiing every winter with his sons. 
I remember when at sixty-four he broke a leg on 
the slopes and told me irritatedly that a middle- 
aged woman came down the mountain and 
crashed into him. He persisted in climbing ten 
flights to the office floor; he said it strengthened 
his leg muscles. His partners were afraid he 
might collapse on the way; at the appointed time 
one of them would sneak out and stand guard 
at the stairwell. 

He never liked the word “‘agent’’; he said it 
sounded as if he made soap or sports cars. Thirty 
years ago, when I first came to him, the heading 
on his office paper read “Harold Ober, Authors’ 
Representative.” Later on it changed to plain 
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“Harold Ober Associates,” without the “Repre- 
sentative.” But he was right about those words: 
neither of them came near to describing his func- 
tion. His clients ranged from Scott Fitzgerald, 
William Faulkner, John Gunther, Faith Baldwin, 
Adlai Stevenson, Paul Gallico, Walter D. Ed- 
monds, Philip Wylie, Agatha Christie, Agnes de 
Mille, J. D. Salinger, Dean Brelis, John Brooks, 
Berton Roueché to the newest recruit who had 
walked in with a manuscript which the partners 
considered promising. 

It was quite a stable to keep in order. Aside 
from actual business and the making of contracts, 
Harold looked after certain of his authors as if 
they were his children — stood up at their mar- 
riages, helped them through their divorces, got 
them to the doctor when they were sick, and lent 
them money out of his own pocket when they 
were broke. Once I saw a pile of laundry in the 
office hallway; Harold said it belonged to a woman 
writer who lived in the country — she picked it 
up on Thursdays. The only thing Harold would 
not do was take his authors to psychiatrists when 
they needed it. “I don’t believe in that stuff,” he 
would say. He was very stiff about it; he said 
people should be able to discipline themselves 
and not pay somebody twenty-five dollars an hour 
to do it for them. With the license of an old asso- 
ciation I used to try to argue him out of this. I 
said it was antediluvian and no wonder his ulcer 
kept coming back; his kind of self-discipline was 
bad for ulcers. But I got nowhere. 


I. was seldom, I believe, that any of us spoke to 
Harold about himself; always the relationship 
was the other way around. For my part it was 
Harold Ober who advised me whether or not 
to send my thirteen-year-old son to boarding 
school, helped me decide on colleges for my son 
and daughter, told me what to do when my 
springer bitch whelped, what to say to the neigh- 
bors when a community storm blew up, and 
whether to marry my second husband. (“If you 
marry this doctor, do you think you will keep on 
writing?”?) I don’t know how many years Scott 
Fitzgerald was Harold’s client, but it is well 
known that Scott’s daughter, Scotty, lived with 
the Obers in Scarsdale and also that before 
Fitzgerald died Harold had given him not only 
a long and loyal friendship but had lent him, in 
all, twenty thousand dollars. 

One afternoon in the early thirties I ran into 
Harold Ober in the Pennsylvania Station. He 
looked frantic and said there were two authors in 
the building, both drunk; he had been trying to 
get them out and home. One of them was Scott 
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Fitzgerald. Harold worried more about Fitz- 
gerald than any other author he ever took care of, 
and with reason. Yet even when Fitzgerald’s 
drinking had brought him to near ruin, Harold 
kept on with him, hoping against hope. Once 
I walked into the office at 40 East 49th Street 
and found Harold at his desk, reading manuscript 
and looking depressed, a condition unusual with 
him. When I asked the reason, he passed me some 
typed sheets and asked what I could make of 
them. The pages were interlined, written over 
in red ink, blotched, almost illegible, and made 
no sense at all. Harold said that was the way 
Scott’s stories had been coming in lately. He got 
up and stood with his back to me, looking out the 
window; I saw him take out his handkerchief 
and blow his nose. I think it was as though one 
of his own sons had defected and gone past the 
point of no return. 

I have met many literary agents, and Harold 
was markedly different from the rest of them. I 
do not mean to stress here his elegance, because 
that had a sturdy New England quality, alto- 
gether without affectation. But there was no city 
push or rush about him, no smooth manipulative 
techniques; he never pressured his authors. His 
office reflected this attitude. One met there no 
chrome or sling-backed chairs, no hurry and noise 
of typewriters, though much business flowed 
through this place. When you needed to talk 
to Harold you sat in his quiet corner room, where 
books were shelved to the ceiling and the tele- 
phone did not ring. Agents and publishers are 
forever asking writers to go out and speak at 
book and author lunches, preside at book fairs, 
attend literary cocktail parties, or in other ways 
show their faces in public. Harold operated the 
other way around. When an author was engaged 
in a book that Harold believed in, he simply 
sheared away petty annoyances or business respon- 
sibilities and left the writer in a vacuum until 
the work was done. “You don’t have to make that 
speech or attend that meeting,” he would say. 
“Just give me the telephone numbers and PI 
get you out of it.” The miracle was that Harold 
accomplished these missions without offense at 
the other end. It was the business of a writer to 
write, Harold maintained. Let publishers take 
care of the advertising. 

In 1937, after six hard-working and entirely 
obscure years with Harold’s office, I published a 
biography of Tchaikovsky which was chosen by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. I must have been 
feeling my oats, because I asked Harold if he 
didn’t think it a good thing for a writer to be part 
of the general literary scene. What was the use 
of my languishing in the Philadelphia suburbs, 
and would he please introduce me to some New 


York authors? The answer was in the negative 
and, for Harold, very eloquent. The gist of it was 
that most New York writers sat up all night talking 
their books instead of writing them, and I had 
much better stay in Bryn Mawr, where I belonged. 
Didn’t I realize how lucky I was to have a decent 
roof over my children’s and my heads, plenty of 
daylight writing time, and no pressing need to 
go out and get a job teaching or copy reading? 
Actually, I had once tried for a job with the 
Woman’s Home Companion; at my insistence Harold 
had even made me an appointment with Miss 
Roberts, one of the editors. Miss Roberts said 
she couldn’t hire me; they didn’t need anybody. 
But she commissioned me to write six articles on 
music at a price I had never before commanded, 
and I went out of the place on wings. Years later, 
Harold confessed that he had asked Miss Roberts 
not to take me on. “I knew in the end you’d do 
better financially, writing books,” he said blandly. 


| Harold was the only survivor in the New 
York literary business who called people by their 
last names. He always referred to his partners 
as Miss Olding and Mr. Von Auw, even when 
everybody else was calling them Dorothy and 
Ivan. There was an old-fashioned courtesy about 
him even when he was young. Yet Harold could 
take a writer down with aim as deadly as the 
legendary Tell. He was impatient with the prima 
donna type. More than once I have heard him 
say that writers were an egotistical, maddening 
breed and he wondered how he had happened 
to get mixed up with them in the first place. As 
a matter of fact, I wondered a little myself. His 
early education had been in the New England 
public schools, from whence he had gone in due 
course to Harvard, where he stroked the varsity 
crew. After that he went to Paris for a year. When 
I asked him why he went abroad and stayed so 
long he told me, looking embarrassed, that he 
had wanted to be a writer, and in those days 
people who wanted to be writers went to Paris. 
Harold was a shrewd trader, with the mark of 
worldliness about him; when bargaining was in 
process one rejoiced to be on his side. I think 
there was something in him which disarmed pub- 
lishers and editors, even when they had known 
him for a long time. Perhaps ‘‘deceived’’ is the 
better word, though the deception was unconscious 
on Harold’s part. He carried in his bearing no 
hint of Madison Avenue and the hard tough marts 
of trade. Indeed it seemed scarcely right to men- 
tion money to Harold at all. When John Gunther 
first came over to the agency he asked me one 
day if Harold Ober wasn’t perhaps too much 
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the gentleman to be a good businessman. I re- 
peated this to a magazine editor, at a moment 
when his magazine was settling terms with Harold 
for a feature article they wanted me to write. The 
editor made a loud derisive noise. “Harold Ober, 
too much the gentleman to drive a bargain?” he 
said. “Has he told you what he is getting out of 
us, in his gentlemanly way, for your piece?” 

The lunch table is, of course, the confidential 
conference place of the publishing world. Yet 
Harold Ober was offish about inviting people to 
lunch, though on occasion he would favor old 
clients or out-of-town authors. I first met Harold 
in 1930. I had come from Easton, Pennsylvania, 
where I then lived, and I had never been to 
lunch in a New York restaurant in my life. I car- 
ried three notebooks I had brought along, with 
pieces of paper stuck in, about things I wanted to 
write next. Harold led me into a restaurant, and 
we were ushered to our seats. I got out the note- 
books and put them on the table in front of me; 
the pieces of paper fell out, and Harold helped me 
pick them off the floor. Then he smiled and said, 
“Suppose we wait till we have something to eat?” 
I put away the notebooks, ate my oysters, and 
looked around. The walls were oak-paneled, but 
the room was bright; there was an air of ease and 
gaiety. I said, “Where are we, Mr. Ober, what 
is this place?” He said, “This place? Why, this 
is the Ritz.” 

At once I felt reassured; in fact I felt wonderful. 
Nobody, I reasoned, gets fed at the Ritz unless 
he is worth something to the person who feeds 
him. Mr. Ober had read the manuscript of my 
novel; he must think it pretty good. He hadn’t 
said so, it was true, but then he hadn’t said much 
of anything. Harold, I was to discover, possessed 
a genius for knowing just how much encourage- 
ment and discouragement to give a writer, how 
much of what William James called “No no! — 
and how much of comfort. With the latter he 
was chary. I remember when my first novel was 
published in 1934, Harold said kindly that per- 
haps I would like to walk down with him to 
Putnam’s and see my book on the stands. But 
he felt he must tell me something: When an au- 
thor’s first novel comes out, the author thinks it is 
going to change the world. And then it doesn’t. 
Nothing happens. ‘‘Actually, the world pays very 
little attention to first novels.” 

Long afterward, when other books of mine had 
been published, I thanked Harold for that re- 
mark. He said he remembered it well and that 
he had hated saying it. But it was better to be 
frank with beginning authors; it saved them 
worse suffering in the end. In thirty years of 
association, I remember just three letters of pro- 
fessional comment that Harold showed me. All 
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three had a profound effect, and there is no doubt 
that Harold knew they would and had calculated 
it out to the last twinge. The first came from 
Fanny Heaslip Lea, the novelist and short story 
writer, who had introduced me to Harold after 
reading the manuscript of my novel. My manu- 
script had amateurish places in it, Fanny’s letter 
said, but she thought that I could learn to write. 
The juxtaposition of those two remarks was enough 
to set a writer off like a time bomb and Harold 
knew it. I took the letter home with me and went 
to work. 

The second letter came a few years later and it 
was from Frederick Lewis Allen, then editor in 
chief of Harper’s magazine. I was trying to write 
personal essays, eventually to be published as a 
small collection called Friends and Fiddlers. But 
the unfamiliar form crippled me; I was stiff and 
self-conscious. Harold offered two of the essays to 
Harper’s, which already had published several 
things of mine. The essays were rejected. Harold 
sent them back with a brief note saying that he 
was enclosing Fred Allen’s covering letter, which 
I was not supposed to see. But he thought it 
might be wise to send it on. “What is the matter 
with Mrs. Bowen?” Allen’s letter said. “She 
writes like a disgruntled schoolteacher.” I put 
that letter on the floor beside my typewriter, 
where it stared up at me. In anger and chagrin — 
all stiffness knocked out of me —I began to 
rewrite. Once again, Harold had known exactly 
what he was doing. 

The third letter I mention because Harold 
Ober’s accompanying note was so characteristic. 
The letter had come to Harold from Hamish 
Hamilton, my English publisher, who had just 
received the manuscript of my biography of Chief 
Justice Sir Edward Coke, on which I had been at 
work for six years. Hamilton was pleased with 
the book and said so. “When you read this you 
won’t turn into a conceited author, will you?” 
Harold wrote. I used to tell Harold he was just 
like John Adams. If on Saturday night there was 
joy, on Sunday morning Adams turned it into 
cause for sober thought and future self-improve- 
ment. 


Flies was indeed so reserved that I won- 
dered, sometimes, how he managed in conference 
with publishers and with the lawyers who took 
care of his clients’ income tax returns and plagiar- 
ism suits and all the tangled affairs of the literary 
business. When he did take an author to lunch, 
he could sit for ten minutes straight without 
anybody saying a word. One morning I told 
the same Miss Roberts of the Woman’s Home 
Companion that I was to lunch at noon with Mr. 
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Ober. She shook her head and inquired what on 
earth we would find to talk about. “That New 
Hampshireman can say nothing for longer periods 
than the great Buddha.” Yet, as soon as one 
found out that these silences did not make Harold 
Ober uneasy, they ceased also to make other 
people uneasy. After the smooth volubility of 
editors and publishers, Harold’s silence had a 
reassuring quality. 

In politics he was liberal, a strong supporter of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and thereby fell into dif- 
ficulties with his far-to-the-right neighbors of 
Westchester County. At a big Scarsdale dinner 
party the talk became viciously anti-Semitic. 
Harold endured it as long as he could. (“I didn’t 
know what to say, it’s hard to break into a con- 
versation like that.) Finally he put his napkin 
on the table, got up, and left the dining room and 
the house. “My wife came along later,” he told 
me vaguely. When I asked if he had mentioned 
the incident afterward to his host and hostess, 
called up or anything, Harold said No, what 
would there be to say? 

We didn’t talk about business much, though we 
discussed at length what I was currently writing 
and what I had better plan to write next. Harold 
plainly considered me feeble-minded where money 
was concerned. He told me sharply never to make 
terms with editors or publishers, but let him do 
it for me. Once he astonished me with a check 
for $5000 from Hollywood; he said it was an 
option on Yankee from Olympus. ‘The option cov- 
ered eighteen large single-spaced pages, and it 
specified that the production could include singing 
and dancing. The notion of Justice Holmes en 
ballet charmed me (even aside from the $5000), 
and I begged Harold to complete the deal. How 
did the office think I'd do in Hollywood? Harold 
said he would think it over. 

I never heard another word about Hollywood 
and Holmes. Before I knew it I was deep in a 
biography of John Adams. Looking back, I am 
sure it was no accident that this pattern kept 
repeating itself, and that for thirty years under 
Harold’s direction I wrote straight out of one 
book into another. Sometimes, at the end of a 
book, I would inquire if any publishers had sent 
in ideas for a new biography I might write. Last 
time I asked was just after The Lion and the Throne 
was finished. Harold said Yes, he had a list of 
a dozen or so ideas from different publishers; he 
had held them back until I finished writing. Actu- 
ally I never saw the list because I started right 
in on a new book of my own choosing. 

I don’t know how it was with his other authors, 
but for me the greatest service Harold did was to 
keep me at work. Of course every writer is con- 
fronted, sooner or later, by false prophets who 


urge him to change publishers or agents. The 
farthest pastures are greenest, and look how much 
that new agent, Harry Smithers, made for So-and- 
so on his last novel, what with digests and paper- 
backs. I remember one remark of Harold’s that 
alone was worth thirty years at 10 per cent. We 
were walking along Forty-ninth Street toward 
his office. At this particular time I wanted to 
break away from books on music, of which I 
had published three, and write about Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Most authors overtalk 
their points. I had talked mine down to inco- 
herence, tormenting myself with obvious logic 
against the venture, arguing counter to my own 
desires and then demanding of Harold why he 
didn’t say something. Was it that old Yankee 
caution? What did he really think — should I 
try this book about a judge and the law? Suppose 
I ended up, five years later, flat on my face? 

Harold did not pause in his stride or glance 
around. He looked straight ahead, and he was 
frowning. ‘‘People should gamble on their abil- 
ities,” he said. He repeated it. “Kitty, you must 
gamble on yourself.” 

It was the sheer integrity of his character, I 
think, that made Harold’s pronouncements so im- 
pressive — when he made them. Again, he was 
sparing of that kind of thing. His letters were 
triumphs of reticence. “Dear Kitty: Here is your 
Chapter 21 and it is a very nice one. Any com- 
ments I have are inconsequential. Filacer and 
prothonotary on page 17 stumped me but perhaps 
lawyers will know them. Isn’t fenny a little far 
fetched, wouldn’t marshy do as well? Sincerely, 
Harold.” 

That was in 1955, when I was writing the 
biography of Sir Edward Coke, with fourteen 
chapters still ahead of me. Long before, in 1941 
or 1942, I remember sending Harold the first 
seven chapters of Yankee from Olympus — about 
twenty-five thousand words which were concerned 
entirely with Justice Holmes’s ancestors and his 
father and mother. I waited anxiously for Har- 
old’s reply. “I am sure,” he wrote, “that your 
book is going to be very interesting. Your books 
are always interesting. But how can I judge seven 
chapters of a biography when the hero isn’t even 
born yet?” 

Authors are exigent; there is no end to the sym- 
pathy they need and can absorb. A good agent 
knows it. During the final year of my successive 
biographies, my telephone would ring at exactly 
the right moment in the morning’s work. “How 
is it coming?” the cheerful, even voice would ask. 
Plainly, Harold Ober was not worried about my 
book, so why should I be so everlastingly anxious? 
He was strongly against hurry in writing — a trait 
unusual in a profession which is forever sighting 
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deadlines and whipping up ideas for books that 
can be written in six months, articles that can be 
produced in two weeks. “Never mind if the pub- 
lishers are pushing you,” Harold said. “Take 
another five months if you need it. Take another 
year. Good books aren’t written in a hurry.” 

It was my great good fortune to have a literary 
agent with a passion for history. Harold thought 
the writing of biography was “worth while,” and 
he did not hesitate to use that comfortable, out- 
moded phrase. As he grew older, Harold stayed 
much in New York and let his young partners 
make the necessary trips to see his Hollywood and 





Harold Ober at Beach Haven, New Jersey, read- 
ing manuscript of THE LION AND THE THRONE. 


London affiliates. For his writers it was marvelous 
to know that Harold was in New York and avail- 
able. Most agents and publishers seem forever to 
be somewhere else — flying to Paris to round up 
French authors, to England for play contracts. Or 
it is August and they are in Maine. For an author 
with a manuscript to be read, these absences 
are unreasonable, unforgivable, and altogether 
crushing. 

As he grew older, Harold became more exacting 
about the quality of manuscripts submitted. It 
must have been hard on his partners. He told me 
ruefully that he could no longer judge the maga- 
zine fiction that came to his office. “I take home 
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a serial, and next day I tell Miss Olding it’s hor- 
rible, not fit to print. Then she reads it and sells 
it to some woman’s magazine for thirty thousand 
dollars.” In his last years he read much for 
his own pleasure: history, philosophy — Carlyle, 
Froude, Santayana, Trevelyan, Burckhardt. He 
said he had given up reading manuscript on the 
commuters’ train and read printed books instead. 
Right up to the end he continued to work in his 
Scarsdale garden. He had wonderful strawber- 
ries, and four thousand gladioli which he crossbred 
for new species; his wife, Anne, complained that 
he would break his back digging trenches for 
asparagus. 

Harold did not like getting old; the fact of it 
seemed to embarrass him, as if he had done some- 
thing a bit off-color that ought to be suppressed. 
Over the rafters in his living room was the big oar 
he had won as stroke at Harvard, with his name 
and class painted on it; he kept it rolled over so 
no one could see the date. When his sons came 
home from college for the holidays, they used to 
turn the oar around, to tease him. ‘Yesterday 
was my birthday,” Harold would announce, 
standing in the office hallway. “I am getting 
very old.” He would look quickly to see what we 
would say. I always made the same reply. 
“Harold, I know exactly how old you are. I 
have known for thirty years.” This seemed at the 
same time to surprise and relieve him. “Why, 
I had no idea you knew my age!” he would 
exclaim. 

Beginning in 1956 he had several heart attacks, 
one of which sent him to the hospital. But he 
never talked about his health. Some months after 
the first attack, I ventured to ask Harold how he 
had really felt about it. From his manner one 
would think heart attacks were part of normal 
daily life. Hadn’t he been under any strain at 
all? Was he scared, apprehensive? 

Harold shook his head quickly. “I felt humil- 
iated,”’ he said. 
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The summer before he died, some of us had 
driven down through New Hampshire with him 
and had prevailed on him to stop at New Ipswich 
and call on his Cousin Caroline. Cousin Caroline 
was eighty-five; she lived in a brick-ended clap- 
board house not far from the common. We drove 
up to the back door after the New England fash- 
ion; Miss Caroline was in the kitchen putting up 
beans. She had on a big apron and a cap which 
entirely covered her hair; she lived alone and she 
spoke with Harold’s exact accent. We sat in the 
front room while the two of them talked, exchang- 
ing stories. Obviously there was mutual affection 
and respect. Miss Caroline showed a quick inter- 
est in everything pertaining to the world of books. 
It was the only time I ever heard Harold expand 
into anecdote — homely stories about the region, 
about his grandfather’s friend, for instance, who 
was up shingling the roof and all of a sudden 
called out, “By the gods, I’m going to fall!” Then 
he said, “By the gods, I’m falling!’ And then, 
“By the gods, I’ve fallen!” And he picked himself 
up and limped off. 

We left Miss Caroline and walked along a tree- 
lined road to the cemetery. Four stones bore the 
name of Ober; they were small stones, and they 
looked out over the valley and hills to the south. 
There was a big pond in the cemetery; boys were 
fishing in it. As we drove out of town we passed 
a little house, very old and set deep in a green 
slope. Harold said it had belonged to his great- 
grandfather. 

All of us were glad, afterward, that we had gone 
there and seen the gravestones, Cousin Caroline, 
and the old house built in the green bank. They 
explained Harold Ober, defined him as New York 
City and Scarsdale could never define him: spare 
and kind, cautious yet believing, a gentleman of 
the old school who kept his sights high and his 
bargaining wits about him — above all a man 
country bred, in whose hands an author could feel 
safe. 


JUDGE 
DAVID L. BAZELON 


A judge for the United Slales Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia circuit since 1949, 
Jupce Davip L. BazeLon has had repeated 
opportunity lo reflect upon the effect of punish- 
ment upon the criminal—and upon sociely. 
The article which follows formed the gist of the 
Brandeis Lecture which Judge Bazelon deliv- 


ered al Brandeis University this spring. 


THE IMPERATIVE 
TO PUNISH 


I, THE administration of the criminal law today, 
we desperately need all the help we can get from 
modern behavioral scientists, before trial, during 
trial, and after trial. The law by itself, without 
these workers, is cast in the hopeless role of a 
socially isolated, traditional bulwark against the 
welter of personal, social, and economic forces 
which create today’s problem of crime and the 
so-called criminal population. And, in this losing 
struggle, the law — by which I mean police, 
judges, lawyers, and prison guards — would have 
at its disposal a limited set of concepts honored 
largely by time alone. In brief, the law would 
have the lex talionis, the idea of retributive punish- 
ment based on absolute moral principles of pur- 
portedly universal application. By itself, the law 
would dispose of both the problem of crime and 
the criminal himself with the one idea of punish- 
ment. The program would be: Repress crime and 
all antisocial behavior by punishment alone; re- 
habilitate the offender by punishment alone; 
achieve social understanding of wrongdoing and 
the wrongdoer by the sole mechanical response, 
“Punish them — they deserve it!’ 

If these remarks seem intemperate, it is, of 
course, because they do not describe our actual 
system of criminal law. For one thing, stern re- 
tributive justice has always been tempered by 
mercy and forgiveness, by the ubiquitous impulse 
to afford the transgressor a second chance. This 
Prison scene by Piranesi. 
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happens in practice even when it is not allowed by 
theory. We simply find it too difficult, too non- 
human to punish, punish, punish, even though we 
may hold most seriously the moral imperative to 
punish, and even though we may feel that we are 
wrong when we do not. And, for another thing, 
the behavioral scientists, along with their facts, 
ideas, and methodology, have, as a matter of fact, 
increasingly intervened at many stages of the ad- 
ministrative process. Social workers, clinicians, 
welfare agencies, even the police, as well as many 
others, attempt to deal constructively with the 
juvenile delinquent before he is sent to a reforma- 
tory to begin his professional training as the crim- 
inal of the future. The psychiatrist comes to court, 
and sometimes his presence there does have some- 
thing other than a ritualistic effect on the outcome 
of the proceeding. He and his co-workers are 
more and more frequently consulted in the course 
of sentencing, probation, parole, and rehabilita- 
tion. And occasionally all of this activity finally 
has its effect in a judicial decision, even one de- 
livered from an appellate bench. 

Clearly, our criminal judicial system is a very 
mixed affair — some would say a very mixed-up 
affair. But things are happening; there is agitation 
and movement, much heat, and a certain amount 
of light. To put it simply, ours is a system in tran- 
sition. We are painfully and slowly coming to a 
clearer understanding of alternatives and neces- 
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sities, and we are also making some progress 
in working out institutional and administrative 
means. Much of the intellectual ferment has cen- 
tered around the wording of the jury instruction 
when the defense of insanity has been raised. 

For more than a century, both in England and 
in most American jurisdictions, the jury instruc- 
tion has been based upon the M’Naghten rules. 
The M’Naghten formula emphasizes the rational 
capacity of the mind and excuses from criminal 
responsibility only the individual who at the time 
of the crime “was laboring under such a defect of 
reason, from disease of the mind, as not to know” 
what he was doing or that it was wrong. How- 
ever this test might have been interpreted — vol- 
umes have been written on the possible meanings 
of the words — it has in fact worked to exclude 
medical evidence. I am almost tempted to say 
that under M’Naghten practice the psychiatrist 
appears in the proceeding only to testify to the 
irrelevance that the law has already decided upon. 
It assigns to the psychiatric expert in court a 
sacrificial role in a ritual of condemnation. ‘The 
expert is asked a question which, most leaders of 
the profession inform us, cannot be answered 
within the terms of their discipline. And unless 
the rules are breached, as they frequently are on 
the trial level, the psychiatrist is not permitted or 
encouraged to address himself to the clinical 
questions, which are the only ones he is truly 
expert in answering. 

A broadened insanity test was adopted by the 
United States Court of Appeals in Washington in 
1954, one designed to relax the rigors of M’Naghten 
and to welcome the relevant facts and insights of 
modern scientific psychiatry presented in its own 
terms. The Durham test, substantially following 
the rule adopted in New Hampshire in 1870, sim- 
ply asks whether the accused was suffering from a 
mental disease or defect and inquires as to the 
relation between any such condition and the 
criminal act. It has not yet been adopted outside 
the District of Columbia. 


Te controversy over how to instruct a jury on 
the insanity defense is, in my opinion, only the 
peak of an iceberg visible above the water line. 
The peak is chiefly important as an indication of 
the general whereabouts of the much more sig- 
nificant eight ninths lurking beneath the surface. 
It is foolhardy to take the visible peak for the 
whole massive obstruction. 

Well, what is this iceberg? If our system is in 
transition, then the question properly arises, 
Transition from what to what? From M’Naghten 
to Durham?. Hardly. Certainly from M’Naghten, 
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but not just from that ritualistic phrase, except 
perhaps symbolically. And Durham, even viewed 
as a concept, as an approach — which is the way I 
prefer to view it, rather than as nineteen words of 
a jury instruction — is merely one way of welcom- 
ing the psychiatrist into the courtroom. It is a 
beginning, not an ending, and it relates to the 
insanity defense, which is only that visible one 
ninth of the iceberg. 

I believe that the subsurface part of the iceberg 
consists of the retributive urge to punish irrespec- 
tive of effect and the accompanying intellectual 
justification of this primitive urge, the so-called 
theory of deterrence. A deep emotion and a 
complicated rationalization. 

Wherever one turns in an effort at reform in the 
treatment of offenders, one comes up against this 
need to punish and its defense by the theory of 
deterrence. Of course, there are many other argu- 
ments put forward at various times in justification 
of the present system, with its great emphasis on 
punishment for its own sake or punishment as the 
answer to all problems. For example, both Judge 
Learned Hand in this country and Lord Justice 
Denning in England, the first sadly and the latter 
more firmly, have referred to the public’s demand 
that the sinner shall suffer. Judge Hand stated 
that he did not “share that feeling, which is a 
vestige . . . of very ancient primitive and irra- 
tional beliefs and emotions. Lord Justice Den- 
ning spoke more strongly by saying: 

It is a mistake to consider the objects of punishment 
as being deterrent or reformative or preventive, and 
nothing else. . . . The truth is that some crimes are 
so outrageous that society insists on adequate punish- 
ment, because the wrongdoer deserves it, irrespective 
of whether it is a deterrent or not. 


I can assure you that similar views are frequently 
expressed from the bench in courts throughout 
our land, and often enough when the crime is no 
more “outrageous” than juvenile car theft. Some- 
times the court, in relieving itself of these senti- 
ments, will refer to society’s demand for retribu- 
tion, communicated to the court by some unknown 
intermediary, or perhaps so obvious as not to 
require communication. 

So it is still the need to punish that confronts us, 
although at times not my need, but somebody 
else’s. All this, as Judge Hand suggests, is highly 
irrational. I am sure that we must recognize this 
irrational need as a social fact, but I cannot see 
that we must abandon attempts at reform because 
of it. After all, the public that needs to punish also 
needs to forgive, and it especially needs to be given, 
for its own protection and well-being, the most 
rationally effective administration we can devise 
for it. It is not getting that now. The excessive 
emphasis on punishment, with the consequent 


neglect of genuine rehabilitation, is accompanied 
by a disastrously high level of recidivism. In fed- 
eral prisons, for example, the rate increased from 
61 per cent to 67 per cent from 1949 to 1958. In 
this same period, the number of serious offenders 
who have had two or more previous commit- 
ments grew from 39 per cent to 46 per cent. 


Please realize what these figures mean: In two - 


thirds of the cases, punishment neither reforms 
nor deters the prisoner when given one chance, 
and on the second time around, it fails again in 
nearly half of the cases. 


‘Tes being the case, why is there such persistent, 
irrational emphasis on it? I think one reason is 
the deep, childish fear that with any reduction of 
punishment, multitudes would run amuck. It 
seems to me that this fear must be based on exag- 
gerated notions of the role of punishment we had 
when we were children. The reasoning is: “We 
are good adults because we were punished when 
we were bad children; any adult who is bad 
should get some more of what we got when we 
were children. Transgressors must be punished to 
reconfirm our adulthood and our goodness, to 
distinguish us from them.” But most of us who 
have been good for many years—or at least 
haven’t been caught — have not maintained our 
high estate because of witnessing frequent public 
hangings and whippings or stopping to observe a 
malefactor being drawn and quartered on the 
corner of a busy intersection. Quite the opposite. 
According to the famous Warden Lawes of Sing 


Sing Prison, this is especially true of the prosecu- - 


tors and judges who so zealously take upon them- 
selves the rhetorical burden of carrying out so- 
ciety’s need to punish. He sent invitations to the 
appropriate officers of the law to attend each of 
the 114 executions carried out at Sing Sing while 
he was warden. Not one ever found time to 
attend. 

Perhaps one should be encouraged by the fact 
that the modern urge to punish is no longer so 
immediately personal. I suppose we should all be 
pleased by the recent report from Saudi Arabia 
announcing an important reform in criminal law 
administration, that hereafter a thief’s hand will 
be cut off by an “expert surgeon” using anes- 
thetics rather than by an amateur with a hatchet. 
An accompanying reform is that adulteresses will 
no longer be stoned to death, as in Biblical times. 
As Saudi Arabia enters the modern era, they will 
now be shot. 

So there is something like progress in these mat- 
ters. I would remind you that, not half a century 
before the M’Naghten rules were enunciated, 
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more than two hundred crimes were punishable by 
death in England. It is an interesting speculation 
whether England could possibly have become the 
civilized place it is today if the number of capital 
crimes had not been reduced. But Lord Justice 
Denning still believes in punishment for its own 
sake — or still believes that society believes in it. 

The belief in punishment at a distance was 
strikingly illustrated by a report from South Africa 
last April. It seems that the caning of offenders 
was being carried out in a magistrates’ court 
located near the center of Cape Town. Sentences 
of up to ten cuts were inflicted on malefactors, be- 
ginning with eight-year-old boys, in that particu- 
lar jurisdiction. The matter became newsworthy 
when the public began to object to the practice. 
The objection, however, was not to the punish- 
ment itself but to the uncomfortable circumstance 
that it was administered in the business district of 
the city. One citizen complained, “We can clearly 
hear the swish and smack of the cane and the 
pleadings and screams of people being beaten.” 
It appears that this noise was upsetting women 
office workers. Not only the women were dis- 
turbed. One man “said that his conversations 
with important clients had been interrupted by the 
‘howling of somebody being thrashed.’ >è The 
problem was solved by police assurances that the 
beatings would thereafter be administered in a 
basement, where they would not disturb the 
public. 

What has to be explained, and finally under- 
stood, is the really frightening scope of the irra- 
tionality of our notions and practices regarding 
punishment. It seems that we just do not know 
how to be practical about the matter. For exam- 
ple, most of us, I imagine, have achieved major 
control over our own aggressive and vindictive 
impulses. We would be revolted to watch a hang- 
ing or a beating, and even more to participate in 
one. When we are personally called upon to 
administer punishment or any form of serious 
deprivation, we take the task as a heavy duty and 


. think very hard to make certain that we do no 


more and no less than we feel to be necessary and 
effective in the circumstances. This is so in the 
disciplining of our own children or any other sub- 
ordinates. But when it comes to the administra- 
tion of crime, we hand the whole matter over to a 
distant bureaucratic machine, and we want to 
hear no more about it. Our attitude is, Let the 
state take care of them. : 

In other words, our personal resolution of the 
issue of vindictiveness seems to be achieved at the 


_cost of our human capacity to identify with the 
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offender. Isn’t it strange that the criminal law 
tradition, which not:so long ago was based on 
the supposedly deterrent spectacle of public pun- 
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ishment, has come full circle around and now can 
be said to be based, in effect, on the distance and 
even the secrecy of actual punishment? 


I WONDER how many of my readers have ever 
seen the inside of a prison. What you would see 
there can be justified only on the assumption that 
the prisoners are less than human and that there- 
fore the obviously dehumanizing process they are 
undergoing is appropriate for them. Because they 
have stolen property or committed acts of vio- 
lence, they are outside the pale of human society, 
and that is the end of the matter. But, of course, 
after having further brutalized them, after having 
failed to deal with the causes of their behavior and 
having failed to effect any serious rehabilitation, 
we then release them into society, where they can 
experience their second or third or fourth oppor- 
tunity to fail. As Karl Menninger has said, these 
people are failures first and criminals later. To be 
a criminal is not, strictly speaking, merely to have 
committed a crime. It is a social branding plus 
penitentiary training, all of which serves only to 
confirm the initial personal failure which led to the 
first antisocial act. As I speak of crime and the 
criminal, I should emphasize that I am thinking 
of the delinquent car thief, the mugger, the ama- 
teur burglar and armed robber, the sex offender, 
the man who commits assault and other crimes of 
violence; my attention is not directed toward the 
special problems represented by the criminal elite, 
consisting of competent professionals, the organ- 
ization men of the syndicates, or the whole 
separate area of white-collar crime. 

It is as if society cooperates with certain human 
beings who are social failures to create this object 
called the criminal. Our present system of punish- 
ment is an essential part of this process, not of any 
process that can be called reforming or rehabilita- 
tive. Why does society go to all the trouble and 
expense of creating this special class of human 
beings? I think chiefly because we really do not 
Comprehend what we are doing, because we do 
not want to deal with the facts of social failure to 
begin with, and because we are not prepared to 
follow out the logic of our attitude and dispose of 
these failures outright. There results a sort of 
halfway house, neither disposal nor rehabilitation, 
but a new class of human beings to mirror so- 
ciety’s confusion on the profound issue of failure in 
the educative process and reliance on punishment 
to cure or cover over all such failure. 

What I am suggesting is that the criminal serves 
as a scapegoat. And this, as much as anything, is 
impeding obvious and sorely needed reform in 
the treatment of offenders. I use the word “‘scape- 
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goat” in the specific sense in which it has become a 
key term in the psychosociological analysis of prej- 
udice; that is, a deeply held, unrealistic, projective 
image of a minority group indulged by mem- 
bers of a dominant group. The essential fact in 
this form of prejudiced perception is that the 
member of the dominant group refuses ordinary _ 
human identification with representatives of the 
minority group, sometimes for lack of opportunity, 
sometimes because of a deeper unwillingness. 

But, as the analysis of prejudice has revealed, 
there is a very meaningful, if distorted, identifica- 
tion nevertheless: Just as the Jew is avaricious 
and the Negro lazy and lascivious, so the criminal 
is violent and impetuous in trying to achieve his 
ends; he has been foolish (if caught), has lost con- 
trol over himself, and has done what he wanted to 
do just when he wanted to do it. Don’t you and I 
have these impulses? Doesn’t the anti-Semite 
envy the Jew as he imagines him, and doesn’t 
the Negrophobe believe that the Negro has more 
primitive pleasures in his life? First we bestow 
upon them our repressed desires, then we place 
them outside the pale, thus neatly disposing of 
them and our forbidden impulses. 

But, of course, it doesn’t work. Eventually one 
meets and gets to know a Jew or a Negro. The Jew 
may be poor, the Negro deprived and unhappy, 
and in any event, both are recognizably and dis- 
turbingly human — that is, “like us.” Likewise 
the criminal. We can see that he would like to 
master his impulscs, and we see that we might have 
responded as he did to his provocations, to his mis- 
erable social and psychological background. We 
identify on a one-to-one human basis, if we retain 
the capacity to do so, and behold! the whole com- 
plexion of the problem has changed. He is like us, 
only somewhat weaker, and he has failed in a 
primary obligation of the mature citizen. He needs 
help if he is going to bring out the good in himself 
and restrain the bad. But first we must stop treat- 
ing him as a pariah, as a person who is entitled to 
punishment and only punishment, because if we 
treat him that way, he will become that way. 

Another point to be understood about punish- 
ment is that it is not a universal solvent. Different 
people react differently to it. This is perfectly 
obvious with regard to children and needs no 
elaboration. Our response to punishment is like 
anything else we learn; some learn better than 
others, and some learn the saine lesson differ- 
ently from others. In this broad sense, the crimi- 
nal is the person who has been miseducated with 
respect to punishment and the threat of punish- 
ment. His re-education must consist of something 
in addition to just more of the same, more pun- 
ishment. To conceive otherwise would be like 
giving harder and harder lessons in algebra to a 


student who has already evidenced his inability to. 


absorb the basic lessons. Only an incompetent 
teacher, a man of ill will or one with very limited 
resources, would go about destroying a student in 
such a fashion. But that is just what we do with so 
many people who, if they had had the proper 
capacity to respond to punishment, would not 
have got into trouble in the first place. We con- 
firm all of their wrong feelings about punishment. 
And so we create a class of hopelessly recidivistic 
criminals. 


I THINK that all I have been saying about punish- 
ment can be summed up under the headings: 
Punishment without thinking, Punishment as a 
mechanical and exclusive response, Punishment 
unaccompanied by a rational view of its purpose 
and effect. As the late George Dession, one of the 
most careful, creative legal thinkers about these 
matters, has said, “Punishment is never good in 
itself.” That proposition is perhaps the first step 
toward wisdom in thinking about the criminal 
law system. 

I would not want to give the impression that I 
am opposed to all measures of punishment or 
deprivation. I recognize the obvious utility of 
punishment, and its necessity: what I object to 
and wish to dissociate myself from is the all-or- 
nothing attitude which seems to characterize so 
much thinking in this field. Let me illustrate. 
When the Durham case was decided in the District 
of Columbia, a hue and cry was raised that great 
numbers of vicious criminals would soon be roam- 
' ing the streets. Many people felt that either 
offenders are punished by execution or a peni- 
tentiary term or they, in fact, get off scot free, that 
all of them must be punished to protect society. 
Nothing could have been more off the mark, as 
subsequent events have shown. Persons acquitted 
by reason of insanity are confined to a mental 
hospital until it is determined that they are no 
longer a danger to the community. Such com- 
mitments may, therefore, continue for a longer 
period than would have been served in a peni- 
tentiary for the offense charged. They are clearly 
a deprivation, a negative sanction, and in this 
sense punishment, but with the very important 
difference that this form of punishment is not re- 
tributive, it is no more than may be necessary, and 
it is subordinate to the purpose of rehabilitation. 

Some people seem to feel that whenever trained 
workers, including psychiatric therapists, supple- 
ment the work of police and prison guards, or 
play any independent role at all, the offender will 
be mollycoddled, and consequently society’s bul- 
wark against crime will crumble. This is nonsense, 
but the attitude persists. 
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Dr. Melitta Schmideberg of the Association for 
the Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders is one of 
the most devoted and distinguished workers in 
her field. I am not competent to underwrite the 
validity of her views, but she is a richly experi- 
enced therapist in this special and rather neg- 
lected area of treatment. She believes in a strongly 
directive therapy and understands that the threat 
of loss of liberty — of going to jail or going back 


‘to jail— plays an important part in her work . 


with probational offenders or recidivists. This 
threat is an ever-present backdrop to her efforts 
to help the patient get along with his probation 
officer, to stop breaking the law, to get a job and 
hold it, and so on. She feels that “Fear of pun- 
ishment and guilt keep normal people in check, 
but an overdose of anxiety can react in the oppo- 
site direction on criminals.” She states the prob- 
lem as follows: “If the therapist condemns the 
offender out and out, he cannot treat him; if he 
condones his offense, he cannot change him.” 
This is certainly not a mollycoddling approach. 
On the other hand, she objects eloquently to the 
psychological effect on offenders of a period in the 
usual penitentiary. She feels that one of the most 
imperative uses of therapy is to help the ex-convict 
overcome the effects of prison. Now, does it strike . 
anyone as sensible to deny early treatment of 
first offenders, send them to a penitentiary where 
their dangerous problems will be dangerously 
augmented, and then end up with an infinitely 
more difficult problem-personality to deal with 
later on? - 


War do we do it? Why do we treat offenders 
this way? Any adequate answer will probably be 
found to lie very deeply indeed, probably at the 
core of man’s inhumanity to man, in each of us 
and in the history of all of us. 

But when we transcend our emotional urge to 
punish and begin to think seriously about crime 
and the criminal without such undue reliance on 
the one idea of punishment,’ we come up against 
an intellectually much more formidable barrier. 
And that is the ubiquitous theory of deterrence. 
On the intellectual level, this theory turns out to 
be the greatest barrier to progress in the criminal 
law. 

This theory proposes that actual malefactors be 
punished in order to deter potential malefactors. 
Now, clearly, the convicted prisoner was not de- 
terred by the prior punishment of others from 
committing the crime which placed him in prison. 
And to speak of deterring him from committing 
another offense later takes us back to the previous 
discussion of the effectiveness of punishment and 
concerns rehabilitation, not deterrence. So the 
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theory, properly considered, involves only the 
justification of punishment because of its show 
effect, its supposed effect on others. 

Logically, of course, the more we witness the 
pains of punishment, the more likely we are to be 
deterred from crime (that is, if active fear deters). 
Originally, this logic was a part of the deterrence 
theory. But in our day it is not. To illustrate this, 
I should like to quote from the 1953 report of the 
Royal Commission of Capital Punishment: 


In the first half of the nineteenth century executions 
still took place in public. This indeed was thought to 
be an essential part of the deterrent value of the death 
penalty. But public executions, though the publicity 
was deterrent in intention . . . became in practice 
a degrading form of popular entertainment, which 
could serve only to deprave the minds of the spec- 
tators. 


Parliament ended the practice in 1868. The report 
also suggests that the method of hanging was in- 
vented and found favor because of its “‘advertise- 
ment value.” But at the hearings before the 
commission, ‘‘witness after witness” defended 
hanging because it was the most humane method 
of execution! The report notes this “surprising 
inversion” succinctly as follows: 


Thus a method of execution whose special merit 
was formerly thought to be that it was peculiarly 
degrading is now defended on the ground that it is 
uniquely humane. 


So, clearly the deterrence theory is not quite so 
logical as it used to be. 

A common argument offered in support of 
deterrence is this: The ordinary citizen would not 
obey traffic signals if sanctions were not imposed 
on all drivers for breach of the rules. This argu- 
ment depends for its persuasiveness on a supposed 
identity between a traffic violation and murder, 
assault, and grand theft, all these being “breach 
of the rules.” Although I suppose they all do 
come under this category, the empirical differ- 
ences are more impressive to me than the ab- 
stract similarity. But more important, because of 
the precondition of licensing, the persons to whom 
traffic rules are addressed are a select group to 
begin. with; those who are incompetent to con- 
form to the rules, for whatever reasons, are 
weeded out before the sanction system is applied. 
And that is an important point. Although traffic 
rules have very little moral force behind them, 
the system works tolerably well just because reli- 
ance is not placed solely on sanctions but also on 
the judgment of competence. 

I think we all understand that the maintenance 
of public order must be backed up by a system of 
sanctions, deprivations — punishments, if you 
please. Neither law nor morality can sustain 


itself, from generation to generation, without the 
threat of some form of punishment. But the diffi- 
cult point to be comprehended here is that the 
system requires the threat of punishment, not 
punishment itself. An internal control system - 
generated by our mores and received beliefs keeps 
most of us from stealing. For those who require 
external controls, it is the threat of going to jail, 
not actual time spent there, that keeps them from 
illegal acts. Actual sanctions are needed, as far as 
the system is concerned, only to give substance 


_to the threat, to keep it from being reduced to 
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impotence. The problem really posed by- the 
question of deterrence is: How much actual pun- 
ishment, and what kind of actual punishment, is 
required in order to sustain the threat of punish- 
ment at an effective level? Or, stated inversely, 
now looking at the problem from the point of 
view of the individual rather than the system: 
How much nonpunishment, how much besides 
punishment, can be allowed in treatment of the 
individual without inviting a breakdown of the 
system of sanctions? 


I DO not propose to solve this problem here, 
even stated in such fashion. But I do want to 
make a few observations about this critical and 
perplexing question. First of all, I believe that in 
the absence of decisive empirical data, we should 
take a developmental approach; that is, we should 
view the issue historically and not assume that 
any] particular status quo is ultimate and unal- 
terable. I will confess that I am ‘subjectively dis- 
trustful of proponents of deterrence who answer 
the question: How much punishment is necessary? 
with the quick reply: Exactly as much as we now 
have. And those who use the. necessity of de- 
terrence to justify the scandal of our prison system 
also earn my suspicion. 

Punishment has a role to play in the education 
and re-education of the individual. The threat 
of some form of deprivation is, of course, essential 
in the functioning of any moral or legal system, 
and the threat must have substance. But these 
basic requirements of the criminal law have been 
used — I will say misused — to justify the pres- 
ent system, which contains a preposterous pre- 
dominance of senseless punitive elements. The 
theory of deterrence, as too frequently applied, 
results in degrading the individual for a pur- 
ported social purpose — contrary to the demo- 
cratic ethos. In doing so, in casting the individual 
offender in the role of a scapegoat, it begs the 
entire question of justice. And while no socio- 
legal system can reach a perfect incarnation of 
justice, none can survive in the hearts of the 


people which bypasses or does not engage the 
issue seriously, 

If we were not so set on punishing the offender 
for the sake of punishment, if we did not justify 
this practice by reference to its deterrent effect, 
we could understand that rehabilitation lies at 
the spiritual heart of any vital moral system. The 
alternative can only be destructiveness. Even the 
violent corporal punishments of the past were 
designed to rehabilitate the wrongdoer’s soul, 
which was held to be of much greater concern 
than his body. In our secular age, we have lost 
sight of this spiritual truth. But we still punish, 
without hope of reformation, without belief in 
saving the soul by damning the earthly body. 
And our entire moral system suffers thereby. 

Would it really be the end of the world if all 
jails were turned into hospitals or rehabilitation 
centers? The offender would then, just as the 
committed mental patient is today, be deprived 
of his dearest possession, his personal liberty. 
Punishment enough, I should think, to satisfy our 
punitive urge and to induce a deterrent fear. 
The offender’s purpose in such a rehabilitation 
center would be to change his personality, his 
very style of responding to life. I should like to 
suggest, quite seriously, that this is the greatest 
sanction of them all. And it is, indeed, the true 
command of all religion and all morality. 

The difference between the offender and the 
mental patient and the rest of us happily normal 
citizens is that they have a special problem and 
need special help in living up to society’s ex- 
pectations. A few of us have had special prob- 
lems in the course of our lives, but we were lucky 
enough to get the help we needed or strong enough 
to get by on our own. We are entitled to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the superiority of our en- 
dowment or good fortune but not, I think, to 
celebrate our triumphs by degrading our less for- 
tunate neighbors. Is it in any way necessary for 
our own benefit to perpetuate the shame of our 
penitentiaries, where a youthful offender, having 
been processed through the homosexual auction 
block, will be taught the ways of crime and per- 
versity by a hardened expert? 

Among the many serious issues I have not dis- 
cussed, prominent mention should be made of 
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the current and future limits of that omnibus 
grouping called the behavioral sciences. How 
much of the promise is valid hope; how much 
wishful thinking? We can only find out by trying, 
by experimenting. Take the question of psychi- 
atric treatment, for example. It seems clear that 
new, more sophisticated techniques will have to 
be developed with more pointed relevance to the 
problems of offenders. But where are the experi- 
mental clinics, where are the budgets to attract 
competent staffs, where is the administrative ap- 
proach that would welcome and facilitate this 
urgent work? Blocked, I have suggested, by the 
belief in punishment. 

Many critics of the reforming attitude in crim- 
inal law administration fear the unknown con- 
tours of a future dominated by the experimental 
ideas of rehabilitation. Reformers may share 
some of these fears, but they are motivated even 
more by fear of the consequences of continuing 
our present practices. I am deeply disturbed by 
the whole question of the indeterminacy of the 
period of incarceration, which is a very serious 
problem today and will undoubtedly grow in 
importance as reforms favoring rehabilitation are 
instituted. The image of one class of experts ad- 
ministering the lives of another class of unfortu- 
nates has some very disquieting aspects. I com- 
fort myself with the thought that images of the 
future are frequently discomfiting, and that early 
surgery, for example, was probably greeted with 
the same disquiet. 

New problems have a way of begetting new 
solutions, and in this instance, solutions may be 
found which will be consonant with our tradi- 
tional concern for civil liberties. I, for one, have 
no intention of advocating permanent incarcera- 
tion for behavior not seriously dangerous to so- 
ciety. 

Crime and criminals belong very much to their 
particular time and place. They grow out of very 
specific social settings. Moreover, any system of 
sanctions and any system of rehabilitation apply 
to and within a society; they do not substitute for 
one. And these systems cannot be much better 
than the society in which they exist. On the other 
hand, they should not be worse. I leave you with 
the question of whether they in fact are. 
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After training as a chemical engineer, JAMES 
Hurst switched directions and studied singing al 
the Juilliard School of Music and in Rome. Afler 
a brief and unsuccessful fling at an operatic 
career in New York, he settled down as a bank 
clerk at night and a writer during the day. His 
slories have been published in small reviews, bul 
this touching story of a boy and his crippled 
brother marks Mr. Hurst's first appearance in a 


national magazine. 





A STORY BY JAMES HURST 


L was in the clove of seasons, summer was dead 
but autumn had not yet been born, that the ibis 
lit in the bleeding tree. The flower garden was 
stained with rotting brown magnolia petals and 
ironweeds grew rank amid the purple phlox. The 
five o’clocks by the chimney still marked time, but 
the oriole nest in the elm was untenanted and 
rocked back and forth like an empty cradle. The 
last graveyard flowers were blooming, and their 
smell drifted across the cotton field and through 
every room of our house, speaking softly the names 
of our dead. 

It’s strange that all this is still so clear to me, 
now that that summer has long since fled and time 
has had its way. A grindstone stands where the 
bleeding tree stood, just outside the kitchen door, 
and now if an oriole sings in the elm, its song 
seems to die up in the leaves, a silvery dust. The 
flower garden is prim, the house a gleaming 
white, and the pale fence across the yard stands 
straight and spruce. But sometimes (like right 
now), as I sit in the cool, green-draped parlor, 
the grindstone begins to turn, and time with all 
its changes is ground away — and I remember 
Doodle. 

Doodle was just about the craziest brother a 
boy ever had. Of course, he wasn’t a crazy crazy 


Scarlet ibis by John James Audubon. 
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like old Miss Leedie, who was in love with Presi- 
dent Wilson and wrote him a letter every day, 
but was a nice crazy, like someone you meet in 
your dreams. He was born when I was six and 
was, from the outset, a disappointment. He seemed 
all head, with a tiny body which was red and shriv- 
eled like an old man’s. Everybody thought he was 
going to die —everybody except Aunt Nicey, 
who had delivered him. She said he would live 
because he was born in a caul and cauls were made 
from Jesus’ nightgown. Daddy had Mr. Heath, 
the carpenter, build a little mahogany coffin for 
him. But he didn’t die, and when he was three 
months old Mama and Daddy decided they might 
as well name him. They named him William Arm- 
strong, which was like tying a big tail on a small 
kite. Such a name sounds good only on a tomb- 
stone. 

I thought myself pretty smart at many things, 
like holding my breath, running, jumping, or 
climbing the vines in Old Woman Swamp, and I 
wanted more than anything else someone to race to 
Horsehead Landing, someone to box with, and 
someone to perch with in the top fork of the great 
pine behind the barn, where across the fields and 
swamps you could see the sea. I wanted a brother. 
But Mama, crying, told me that even if William 


Armstrong lived, he would never do these things 
with me. He might not, she sobbed, even be “all 
there.” He might, as long as he lived, lie on the 
rubber sheet in the center of the bed in the front 
bedroom where the white marquisette curtains 
billowed out in the afternoon sea breeze, rustling 
like palmetto fronds. 

It was bad enough having an invalid brother, 
but having one who possibly was not all there 
was unbearable, so I began to make plans to kill 
him by smothering him with a pillow. However, 
one afternoon.as I watched him, my head poked 
between the iron posts of the foot of the bed, 
he looked straight at me and grinned. I skipped 
through the rooms, down the echoing halls, shout- 
ing, “Mama, he smiled. He’s all there! He’s all 
there!” and he was. : 


Was he was two, if you laid him on his stom- 
ach, he began to try to move himself, straining ter- 
ribly. The doctor said that with his weak heart 
this strain would probably kill him, but it didn’t. 
Trembling, he’d push himself up, turning first 
red, then a soft purple, and finally collapse back 
onto the bed like an old worn-out doll. I can 
still see Mama watching him, her hand pressed 
tight across her mouth, her eyes wide and un- 
blinking. But he learned to crawl (it was his third 
winter), and we brought him out of the front bed- 
room, putting him on the rug before the fireplace. 
For the first time he became one of us. 

As long as he lay all the time in bed, we called 
him William Armstrong, even though it was for- 
mal and sounded as if we were referring to one 
of our ancestors, but with his creeping around 
on the deerskin rug and beginning to talk, some- 
thing had to be done about his name. It was I 
who renamed him. When he crawled, he crawled 
backwards, as if he were in reverse and couldn’t 
change gears. If you called him, he’d turn 
around as if he were going in the other direction, 
then he’d back right up to you to be picked up. 
Crawling backward made him look like a doodle- 
bug, so I began to call him Doodle, and in time 
even Mama and Daddy thought it was a better 
name than William Armstrong. Only Aunt Nicey 
disagreed. She said caul babies should be treated 
with special respect since they might turn out to 
be saints. Renaming my brother was perhaps the 
kindest thing I ever did for him, because nobody 
expects much from someone called Doodle. 

Although Doodle learned to crawl, he showed 
no signs of walking, but he wasn’t idle. He talked 
so much that we all quit listening to what he said. 
It was about this time that Daddy built him a go- 
cart and I had to pull him around. At first I just 
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paraded him up and down the piazza, but then 
he started crying to be taken out into the yard 
and it ended up by my having to lug him wherever 
I went. If I so much as picked up my cap, he’d 
start crying to go with me and Mama would call 
from wherever she was, “Take Doodle with you.” 

He was a burden in many ways. The doctor 
had said that he mustn’t get too excited, too hot, 
too cold, or too tired and that he must always be 
treated gently. A long list of don’ts went with him, 
all of which I ignored once we got out of the 
house. To discourage his coming with me, I’d 
run with him across the ends of the cotton rows 
and careen him around corners on two wheels. 
Sometimes I accidentally turned him over, but he 
never told Mama. His skin was very sensitive, 
and he had to wear a big straw hat whenever 
he went out. When the going got rough and 
he had to cling to the sides of the go-cart, the 
hat slipped all the way down over his ears. He was 
a sight. Finally, I could see I was licked. Doodle 
was my brother and he was going to cling to me 
forever, no matter what I did, so I dragged him 
across the burning cotton field to share with him 
the only beauty I knew, Old Woman Swamp. I 
pulled the go-cart through the saw-tooth fern, 
down into the green dimness where the palmetto 
fronds whispered by the stream. I lifted him out 
and set him down in the soft rubber grass beside a 
tall pine. His eyes were round with wonder as he 
gazed about him, and his little hands began to 
stroke the rubber grass. Then he began to cry. 

“For heaven’s sake, whats the matter?” I 
asked, annoyed. 

“It’s so pretty,” he said. “So pretty, pretty, 
pretty.” 

After that day Doodle and I often went down 
into Old Woman Swamp. I would gather wild- 
flowers, wild violets, honeysuckle, yellow jasmine, 
snakeflowers, and water lilies, and with wire 
grass we’d weave them into necklaces and crowns. 
We’d bedeck ourselves with our handiwork and 
loll about thus beautified, beyond the touch of the 
everyday world. Then when the slanted rays of the 
sun burned orange in the tops of the pines, we’d 
drop our jewels into the stream and watch them 
float away toward the sea. 

There is within me (and with sadness I have 
watched it in others) a knot of cruelty borne by the 
stream of love, much as our blood sometimes bears 
the seed of our destruction, and at times I was 
mean to Doodle. One day I took him up to the 
barn loft and showed him his casket, telling him 
how we all had believed he would die. It was cov- 
ered with a film of Paris green sprinkled to kill the 
rats, and screech owls had built a nest inside it. 

Doodle studied the mahogany box for a long 
time, then said, “It’s not mine.” 
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“It is,” I said. “And before Pll help you down 
from the loft, you’re going to have to touch it.” 

“I won’t touch it,” he said sullenly. 

“Then Pll leave you here by yourself,” I 
threatened, and made as if I were going down. 

Doodle was frightened of being left. “Don’t go 
leave me, Brother,” he cried, and he leaned 
toward the coffin. His hand, trembling, reached 
out, and when he touched the casket he screamed. 
A screech owl flapped out of the box into our faces, 
scaring us and covering us with Paris green. 
Doodle was paralyzed, so I put him on my shoul- 


der and carried him down the ladder, and even . 


when we were outside in the bright sunshine, he 
clung to me, crying, “Don’t leave me. “Don’t 
leave me.” 


Wax Doodle was five years old, I was embar- 
rassed at having a brother of that age who couldn’t 
walk, so I set out to teach him. We were down in 
Old Woman Swamp and it was spring and the 
sick-sweet smell of bay flowers hung everywhere 
like a mournful song. “I’m going to teach you to 
walk, Doodle,” I said. - 

He was sitting comfortably on the soft grass, 
leaning back against the pine. “Why?” he asked. 

. I hadn’t expected such an answer. “So I won’t 
have to haul you around all the time.” 

“I can’t walk, Brother,” he said. 

“Who says so?” I demanded. 

“Mama, the doctor — everybody.” 

“Oh, you can walk,” I said, and I took him by 
the arms and stood him up. He collapsed onto the 
grass like a half-empty flour sack. It was as if he 
had no bones in his little legs. 

“Don’t hurt me, Brother,” he warned. 

“Shut up. Pm not going to hurt you. Pm 


going to teach you to walk.” I heaved him up- 


again, and again he collapsed. 

This time he did not lift his face up out of the 
rubber grass. “I just can’t do it. Let’s make 
honeysuckle wreaths.” 

“Oh yes you can, Doodle,” I said. “All you got 
to do is try. Now come on,” and I hauled him 
up once more. 

It seemed so hopeless from the beginning that 
it’s a miracle I didn’t give up. But all of us must 
have something or someone to be’ proud of, and 
Doodle had become mine. I did not know then 
that pride is a wonderful, terrible thing, a seed 
that bears two vines, life and death. Every day 
that summer we went to the pine beside the stream 
of Old Woman Swamp, and I put him on his feet 
at least a hundred times each afternoon.’ Occa- 
sionally I too became discouraged because it 
didn’t seem as if he was trying, and I would say, 
“Doodle, don’t you want to learn to walk?” 
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He’d nod his head, and I’d say, “Well, if you 
don’t keep trying, you’ll never learn.” Then Pd 
paint for him a picture of us as old men, white- 
haired, him with a long white beard and me still 
pulling him around in the go-cart. This never 
failed to make him try again. 

Finally one day, after many weeks of practicing, 
he stood alone for a few seconds. When he fell, I 
grabbed him in my arms and hugged him, our 
laughter pealing through the swamp like a ringing 
bell. Now we knew it could be done. Hope no 
longer hid in the dark palmetto thicket but 
perched like a cardinal in the lacy toothbrush 
tree, brilliantly visible. ‘Yes, yes,” I cried, and he 
cried it too, and the grass beneath us was soft and 
the smell of the swamp was sweet. 

With success so imminent, we decided not to 
tell anyone until he could actually walk. Each 
day, barring rain, we sneaked into Old Woman 
Swamp, and by cotton-picking time Doodle 
was ready to show what’ he could do. He still 
wasn’t able to walk far, but we could wait no 
longer. Keeping a nice secret is very hard to do, 
like holding your breath. We chose to reveal all 
on October eighth, Doodle’s sixth birthday, and 
for weeks ahead we mooned around the house, 
promising everybody a most spectacular surprise. 
Aunt Nicey said that, after so much talk, if we pro- 
duced anything less tremendous than the Resur- 
rection, she was going to be disappointed. 

At breakfast on our chosen day, when Mama, 
Daddy, and Aunt Nicey were in the dining room, 
I brought Doodle to the door in the go-cart just 
as usual and had-them turn their backs, making 
them cross their hearts and hope to die if they 
peeked. I helped Doodle up, and when he was 
standing alone I let them look. There wasn’t a 
sound as Doodle walked slowly across the room 
and sat down at his place at the table. Then 
Mama began to cry and ran over to him, hugging 
him and kissing him. Daddy hugged him too, so I 
went to Aunt Nicey, who was thanks praying in the 
doorway, and began to waltz her around. We 
danced together quite well until she came down on 
my big toe with her brogans, hurting me so badly I 
thought I was crippled for life. 

Doodle told them it was I who had taught him 
to walk, so everyone wanted to hug me, and I be- 
gan to cry. 

“What are you crying for?” asked Daddy, but I 
couldn’t answer. They did not know that I did it 
for myself; that pride, whose slave I was, spoke to 
me louder than all their voices, and that Doodle > 
walked only because I was ashamed of having a 
crippled brother. 

Within a few months Doodle had learned to 
walk well and his go-cart was put up in the barn 


loft (it’s still there) beside his little mahogany 


cofin. Now, when we roamed off together, rest- 
ing often, we never turned back until our destina- 
tion had been reached, 'and to help pass the time, 
we took up lying. From the beginning Doodle was 
a terrible liar and he got mie in the habit. Had 
anyone stopped to listen to us, we would have 
been sent off to Dix Hill. 

My lies were scary, involved, and usually point- 
less, but Doodle’s were twice as crazy. People in 
his stories all had wings and flew wherever they 
wanted to go. His favorite lie was about a boy 
named Peter who had a pet peacock with a ten- 
foot tail. Peter wore a golden robe that glittered 
so brightly that when he walked through the sun- 
flowers they turned away from the sun to face him. 
When Peter was ready to go to sleep, the peacock 
spread his magnificent tail, enfolding the boy gen- 
tly like a closing go-to-sleep flower, burying him 
in the gloriously iridescent, rustling vortex. Yes, 
I must admit it. Doodle could beat me lying. 

Doodle and I spent lots of time thinking about 
our future. We decided that when we were grown 
we’d live in Old Woman Swamp and pick dog- 
tongue for a living. Beside the stream, he planned, 
we’d build us a house of whispering leaves and the 
swamp birds would be our chickens. All day long 
(when we weren’t gathering dog-tongue) we’d 
swing through the cypresses on the rope vines, and 
if it rained we’d huddle beneath an umbrella 
tree and play stickfrog. Mama and Daddy could 
come and live with us if they wanted to. He even 
came up with the idea that he could marry Mama 
and I could marry Daddy. Of course, I was old 
enough to know this wouldn’t work out, but the 
picture he painted was so beautiful and serene 
that all I could do was whisper Yes, yes. 


Osa I had succeeded in teaching Doodle to 
walk, I began to believe in my own infallibility 
and I prepared a terrific development program 
for him, unknown to Mama and Daddy, of course. 
I would teach him to run, to swim, to climb trees, 
and to fight. He, too, now believed in my in- 
fallibility, so we set the deadline for these accom- 
plishments less than a year away, when, it had 
been decided, Doodle could start to school. 

That winter we didn’t make much progress, 
for I was in school and Doodle suffered from one 
bad cold after another. But when spring came, 
rich and warm, we raised our sights again. Suc- 
cess lay at the end of summer like a pot of gold, 
and our campaign got off to a good start. On hot 
days, Doodle and I went down to Horsehead Land- 
ing and I gave him swimming lessons or showed 
him how to row a boat. Sometimes we descended 
into the cool greenness of Old Woman Swamp 
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and climbed the rope vines or boxed scientifically 
beneath the pine where he had learned to walk. 
Promise hung about us like the leaves, and wher- 
ever we looked, ferns unfurled and birds broke 
into song. ; 

That summer, the summer of 1918, was blighted. 
In May and June there was no rain and the crops 
withered, curled up, then died under the thirsty 
sun. One morning in July a hurricane came out 
of the east, tipping over the oaks in the yard and 
splitting the limbs of the elm trees. That afternoon 
it roared back out of the west, blew the fallen oaks 
around, snapping their roots and tearing them out 
of the earth like a hawk at the entrails of a chicken. 
Cotton bolls were wrenched from the stalks and 
lay like green walnuts in the valleys between the 
rows, while the cornfield leaned over uniformly so 
that the tassels touched the ground. Doodle and I 
followed Daddy out into the cotton field, where he 
stood, shoulders sagging, surveying the ruin. 
When his chin sank down onto his chest, we were 
frightened, and Doodle slipped his hand into 
mine. Suddenly Daddy straightened his shoul- 
ders, raised a giant knuckly fist, and with a 
voice that seemed to rumble out of the earth it- 
self began cursing heaven, hell, the weather, and 
the Republican Party. Doodle and I, prodding 
each other and giggling, went back to the house, 
knowing that everything would be all right. 

And during that summer, strange names were 
heard through the house: Château Thierry, 
Amiens, Soissons, and in her blessing at the sup- 
per table, Mama once said, “And bless the Pear- 


- sons, whose boy Jog was lost at Belleau Wood.” 
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So we came to that clove of seasons. School was 
only a few weeks away, and Doodle was far be- 
hind schedule. He could barely clear the ground 
when climbing up the rope vines and his swimming 
was certainly not passable. We decided to double 
our efforts, to make that last drive and reach our 
pot of gold. I made him swim until he turned 
blue and row until he couldn’t lift an oar. Wher- 
ever we went, I purposely walked fast, and al- 
though he kept up, his face turned red and his eyes 
became glazed. Once,. he could go no further, 
so he collapsed on the ground and began to cry. 

“Aw, come on, Doodle,” I urged. “You can 
do it. Do you want to be different from everybody 
else when you start school?” 

“Does it make any difference?” 

“It certainly does,” I said. “Now, come on,” 
and I helped him up. 

As we slipped through dog days, Doodle began 
to look feverish, and Mama felt his forehead, 
asking him if he felt ill, At night he didn’t sleep 
well, and sometimes he had nightmares, crying 
out until I touched him and said, “Wake up, 
Doodle. Wake up.” 
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It was Saturday noon, just a few days before 
school was to start. I should have already ad- 
mitted defeat, but my pride wouldn’t let me. The 
excitement of our program had now been gone 
for weeks, but still we kept on with a tired dog- 
gedness. It was too late to turn back, for we had 
both wandered too far into a net of expectations 
and had left no crumbs behind. 

Daddy, Mama, Doodle, and I were seated at the 
dining-room table having lunch. It was a hot 
day, with all the windows and doors open in 
case a breeze should come. In the kitchen Aunt 
Nicey was humming softly. After a long silence, 
Daddy spoke. “It’s so calm, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if we had a storm this afternoon.” 

“I haven’t heard a rain frog,” said Mama, who 
believed in signs, as she served the bread around 
the table. 

“I did,” declared Doodle. 
swamp.” 

“He didn’t,” I said contrarily. 

“You did, eh?” said Daddy, ignoring my denial. 

“I certainly did,” Doodle reiterated, scowling 
at me over the top of-his iced-tea glass, and we 
were quiet again. 

Suddenly, from out in the yard, came a strange 
croaking noise. Doodle stopped eating, with a 
‘piece of bread poised ready for his mouth, his 
eyes popped round like two blue buttons. “What’s 

that??? he whispered. 

I jumped up, knocking over my chair, aad had 
reached .the door when Mama called,. “Pick UP 
the chair, sit down again, and say excuse me.’ 

By the time I had done this, Doodle had excused 
himself and had slipped out into the yard. He was 
looking up into the bleeding tree. “It’s a great big 
red bird!’ he called. 

The bird croaked loudly again, and Mama and 
Daddy came. out into the yard. We shaded our 
eyes with our hands against the hazy glare of the 
sun and peered up through the still leaves. On the 
topmost branch a bird the size of a chicken, with 
scarlet feathers and long legs, was perched pre- 
cariously. Its wings hung down loosely, and as we 
watched, a feather dropped away and floated 
slowly down through the green leaves. 

“It’s not even frightened of us,” Mama said. 

“It looks tired,” Daddy added. “Or maybe 
sick.” 

Doodle’s hands were clasped at his throat, and I 
had never seen him stand still so long. “What is 
it?” he asked. 


“Down in the 


Daddy shook his head. “I don’t know, maybe | 


it's — 

At that moment the bird began to flutter, but 
the wings were uncoordinated, and amid much 
flapping and a spray of flying feathers, it tumbled 
down, bumping through the limbs of the bleeding 
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tree and landing at our feet with a thud. Its long, 
graceful neck jerked twice into an S, then straight- 
ened out, and the bird was still. A white veil came 
over the eyes and the long white beak unhinged. 
Its legs were crossed and its clawlike feet were 
delicately curved at rest. Even death did not mar 
its grace, for it lay on the earth like a broken vase 
of red flowers, and we stood around it, awed by 
its exotic beauty. 

“Its dead,” Mama said. 

“What is it?” Doodle repeated. 

“Go bring me the bird book,” said Daddy. 

I ran into the house and brought back the bird 
book. As we watched, Daddy thumbed through 
its pages. “Its a scarlet ibis,” he said, pointing 
to a picture. “It lives in the tropics — South 
America to Florida. A storm must have Drought it 
here.” 

Sadly, we all looked back at the bird. A scarlet 
ibis! How many miles it had traveled to die like 
this, in our yard, beneath the bleeding tree. 

“Lets finish lunch,” Mama said, nudging us 
back toward the dining room. 

“Pm not hungry,” said Doodle, and he knelt 
down beside the ibis. 

“Weve got peach cobbler for dessert,” Mama 
tempted from the doorway. 

Doodle remained kneeling. ‘I’m going to bury 
him.” i 

“Don’t you dare touch him,” Mama warned. 
“There’s no telling what disease he might have 
had.” 

“All right,” said Doodle. “I won’t.” 

Daddy, Mama, and I went back to the dining- 
room table, but we watched Doodle through the 
open door. He took out a piece of string from his 
pocket and, without touching the ibis, looped one 
end around its neck. Slowly, while singing softly 
Shall We Gather at the River, he carried the bird 
around to the front yard and dug a hole in the 
flower garden, next to the petunia bed. Now we 
were watching him through the front window, but 
he didn’t know it. His awkwardness at digging the 
hole with a shovel whose handle was twice as long 
as he was made us laugh, and we covered our 
mouths with our hands so he wouldn’t hear. 

When Doodle came into the dining rcom, he 
found us seriously eating our cobbler. He was 
pale and lingered just inside the screen door. 
“Did you get the scarlet ibis buried?” asked 
Daddy. ; 

Doodle didn’t speak but nodded his head. 

“Go wash your hands, and then you can have 
some peach cobbler,” said Mama, 

“Tm not hungry,” he said. 

“Dead birds is bad luck,” said Aunt Nicey, 
poking her head from the kitchen door. “Specially 
red dead birds!” 


As soon as I had finished eating, Doodle and I 
hurried off to Horsehead Landing. Time was 
short, and Doodle still had a long way to go if he 
was going to keep up with the other boys when he 
started school. The sun, gilded with the yellow 
cast of autumn, still burned fiercely, but the dark 
green woods through which we passed were shady 
and cool. When we reached the landing, Doodle 
said he was too tired to swim, so we got into a skiff 
and floated down the creek with the tide. Far off 
in the marsh a rail was scolding, and over on the 
beach locusts were singing in the myrtle trees. 
Doodle did: not speak and kept his head turned 
away, letting one hand trail limply in the water. 

After we had drifted a long way, I put the oars 
in place and made Doodle row back against the 
tide. Black clouds began to gather in the south- 
west, and he kept watching them, trying to pull 
the oars a little faster. When we reached Horse- 
head Landing, lightning was playing across half 
the sky and thunder roared out, hiding even the 
sound of the sea. The sun disappeared and dark- 
ness descended, almost like night. Flocks of marsh 
crows flew by, heading inland to their roosting 
trees, and two egrets, squawking, arose from the 
oyster-rock shallows and careened away. 

Doodle was both tired and frightened, and 
when he stepped from the skiff he collapsed onto 
the mud, sending an armada of fiddler crabs rus- 
tling off into the marsh grass. I helped him up, 
and as he wiped the mud off his trousers, he smiled 
at me ashamedly. He had failed and we both knew 
it, so we started back home, racing the storm. 
We never spoke (What are the words that can 
solder cracked pride?), but I knew he was watch- 
ing me, watching for a sign of mercy. The light- 
ning was near now, and from fear he walked so 
close behind me he kept stepping on my heels. 
The faster I walked, the faster he walked, so I be- 
gan to run. The rain was coming, roaring through 
the pines, and then, like a bursting Roman candle, 
a gum tree ahead of us was shattered by a bolt of 
lightning. When the deafening peal of thunder 
had died, and in the moment before the rain 
arrived, I heard Doodle, who had fallen behind, 
cry out, “Brother, Brother, don’t leave me! Don’t 
leave me!” 

The knowledge that Doodle’s and my plans 
had come to naught was bitter, and that streak of 
cruelty within me awakened. I ran as fast as I 
could, leaving him far behind with a wall of rain 
dividing us. The drops stung my face like nettles, 
and the wind flared the wet glistening leaves of the 
bordering trees. Soon I could hear his voice no 
more. 

I hadn’t run too far before I became tired, 
and the flood of childish spite evanesced as well. 
I stopped and waited for Doodle. The sound of rain 
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was everywhere, but the wind had died and it fell 
straight down in parallel paths like ropes hanging 
from the sky. As I waited, I peered through the 
downpour, but no one came. Finally I went back 
and found him huddled beneath a red nightshade 
bush beside the road. He was sitting on the 
ground, his face buried in his arms, which were 
resting on his drawn-up knees. “‘Let’s go, Doodle,” 
I said. 

He didn’t answer, so I placed my hand on his 
forehead and lifted his head. Limply, he fell 
backwards onto the earth. He had been bleeding 
from the mouth, and his neck and the front of his 
shirt were stained a brilliant red. 

“Doodle! Doodle!’ I cried, shaking him, but 
there was no answer but the ropy rain. He lay 
very awkwardly, with his head thrown far back, 
making his vermilion neck appear unusually long 
and slim. His little legs, bent sharply at the knees, 
had never before seemed so fragile, so thin. 

I began to weep, and the tear-blurred vision in 
red before me looked very familiar. “Doodle!” 
I screamed above the pounding storm and threw 
my body to the earth above his. For a long long ` 
time, it seemed forever, I lay there crying, shelter- 
ing my fallen scarlet ibis from the heresy of rain. 


EPITAPH 
For a Lady in a Tapestry 


BY II. E. CRITO 


If beauty be its own perfection, 

Then so were her emerald eyes, 

And so her bashful feet 

That were wont to dance upon mellow dreams, 


If beauty be its own delicacy, 

Then so were her slender wrists, 

Her fingers swift as unicorns, 

Longing and pale and red with rubies. 


As beauty is its own absolute, 

So were her thoughts serene; 

And her songs were simple as stars, 

They were rich and crystal as sea depths are. 
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THE LAST WHITE FAMILY 


ON THE BLOCK | 


LE is 





BY MARVIN CAPLAN 


Marvin Carran is a reporter for the Washington bureau of Fairchild Publications and covers 


Capitol Hill. He is also president of Neighbors, Inc., a recently formed organizalion of while 


and Negro residents in his seclion of Washinglon, which is working to improve relation- 


ships among the people and to ‘preserve, if possible, the integrated character of the area. 


OQ: HOW many white and how many Negro 
skins does integration depend? 

J. Lindsay Almond, governor of Virginia, be- 
lieves the presence of a single Negro child in a 
student body of a thousand is unconscionable 
mixing. Until the courts stopped him, he shut 
down any school threatened with racial blemish. 

Morris Milgram, the Philadelphia builder who 
specializes in integrated suburban developments, 
set a quota in his first project of 55 per cent white 
and 45 per cent Negro. In subsequent ones, the 
proportion has varied, but he has kept them about 
two thirds white. 

“Percentages, percentages,” says my wife. “It’s 
all a matter of percentages.” She thinks Governor 
Almond is absurd. But she looks with favor upon 
Mr. Milgram. 

The neighborhood we live in was a white one 
for about thirty years. Five years ago, Negro fami- 
lies began moving in and soon occupied about half 
the houses. Perhaps by now the percentage has 
shifted in their favor. That’s too many, says my 
wife. She says it with a heavy sense of confusion. 
For she wants integration. She welcomed the U.S. 
Supreme Court school decisions. With a feeling of 
pride and rightness we saw our oldest child go off 
to a recently integrated elementary school. But 
the first year that she went, the school was 56 per 
cent white. Last year it was 70 per cent Negro. 
This year it is about 85 per cent. 
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When the Negro families first appeared, many 
white families fled into the surrounding suburbs. 
We came here three years ago, attracted by the 
roominess of an old house, after the first panic had 
subsided. White families are still moving out, but 
at a slower rate, circumspectly, as if their moving 
now is a betrayal of those old neighbors who still 
remain. The PTA loses three white board mem- 
bers during the school term. The publicity chair- 
man resigns (shamefaced) from the Citizens 
Association. Membership drops in the white 
churches. Percentages shift. 

“If only a white family would move in,” an old 
resident cries, as a marooned person cries for the 
sight of a sail. “I have nothing against the Negro. 
Some of the families moving in are lovely. But if 
only a white family would move in!” 

Like most good middle-class city neighbor- 
hoods, ours has a serene, substantial look. The 
houses, one family, with large porches for the most 
part, stand back upon well-tended lawns. Old 
trees shade the yards and sidewalks. 

The advent of Negro families has made little 
change in the physical appearance of our streets. 
Houses are still painted regularly. Grass is cut. 
The pavements are swept, the gardens cherished. 
The streets are empty in the summer. An occa- 
sional child, no matter what his color, will look 
well cared for. And if he is Negro, he is almost 
certain to be particularly well dressed and neat. 


Even our next-door neighbor, a stanchly 
Southern widow of seventy-five who has lived most 
of her adult life here and can recall when the high 
school across the street was vernal wilderness 
where you picked huckleberries in the summer- 
time and went ice skating on the creck in the 
winter; even she concedes that the four Negro 
families on our block are not objectionable. She 
hated to see them move in. “But,” she says, with 
a strange pride, “our Negroes are different.” 

Then what is it that we fear? Why does the 
heart of almost every white person drop when a 
For Sale sign goes up? Speak to an old-timer in 
our block, or down the street, where the change 
has been more rapid, and almost invariably, ex- 
cept for an occasional complaint about the in- 
crease in children’s noises, since most of the 
newcomers have young families, you will hear 
stories of how industrious and considerate our new 
neighbors are, what good care they take of their 
homes. 

Yet each small disturbance is magnified in the 
wide eyes of fear. A new neighbor has a noisy 
party, cars drive up late at night, people appear 
on the street talking loudly or laughing, or two 
boys, or two gangs, one white and one Negro, get 
into a fight, and rumor runs through the neighbor- 
hood like fire. That’s what we fear! Negro turbu- 
lence. Where is it? Next door? It is seldom next 
door. But it’s down the street, next to old Mrs. 
Grandy, who lives there all alone, poor soul. Or it 
may not even be in our neighborhood. It may be 
blocks away in a poorer one. It doesn’t matter. 
Each loud or violent incident is premonition. 
Our Negroes are different. But who knows who 
will follow them? 

Sometimes, like a thunderbolt, the violence does 
strike next door, or near enough to frighten us. 
Four doors away, an elderly white widow is raped 
by a Negro burglar. It does not quiet my neigh- 
bors to read of a white suburban burglar who 
perpetrated the same crime upon his victim. 

Live for the moment, I tell my wife. The trick 
is to learn to live with the Negro family next door 
to you (as yet, there is none). You simply cannot 
keep your reason if you try to live next door to 
every Negro in the neighborhood and next to 
everyone that may move in throughout the years 
we live here. It is good advice, tut neither of us 
can quite accept it. 


jee are two things, among others, that we 
white families fear: overcrowding — two or three 
families, evacuees, as a rule, from the city’s rede- 
velopment projects, friends, cousins, sisters, aunts, 
pooling their meager salaries in order to’ move 
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into a modest one-family house; and profanity and 
violence on our quiet streets. 

Yet a friend of ours, in a section of the city 
whose complexion is stil! unchanged, tells us with 
composure that in the big old houses on her block 
retired white couples have begun, illegally, to take 
in boarders. But they are all one color there, and 
no one reports them or moves away because of the 
proliferation of unlicensed rooming houses. 

Another friend, who lives in a fashionable 
suburb, tells us with helpless amusement of the old 
bachelor who bought the house next door to hers 
and installed his mistress. Nothing stirs in there 
till after sundown. Then there are quarrels, curses, 
screaming all night long. But he is a well-known 
roué, scion of an old Virginia family, whose pranks 
have furnished the neighborhood with gossip for 
many years. My friend tells the story as a dinner 
joke, perhaps even with a touch of pride at having 
a local celebrity for her neighbor. She does not 
plan to move. 

In our city it has become fashionable to live in 
the mid-city slums. Young professional couples, 
often with a child or two, buy a tiny cramped row 
house in the oldest section of town and proceed 
to remodel at great expense. They furnish it with 
the skimpy, compact furniture that is one of the 
triumphs of contemporary living, scatter a pound 
of grass sced on the tiny plots out front and back, 
and settle down contentedly across the street from 
the still unregenerate, stinking lairs of Negro 
drunkards, thieves, and prostitutes. 

In our neighborhood the houses were built by 
generous hands. The rooms are generally lofty 
and well proportioned. We have porches and 
fireplaces. The kitchens are light and large 
enough to eat in. The yards are big and rarely 
without old trees. Yet it is a rare young white 
couple that. will consider moving into one of 
these houses. And when a Negro moves in — 
usually a government worker, a pharmacist, or a 
teacher — consternation grips white families for 
blocks around and For Sale signs sprout on the 
front lawns. 

If a strange man walked up to you on a public 
street and spit in your face and yelled, “I hate 
your guts!” you and everyone around would have 
a right to think he was insane. Yet white people 
do that to Negro families in my neighborhood 
every day and no one pays any attention to it. 

Why? Surely you know why! Behind the 
appearance of middle-class respectability is the 
specter of Porgy and Bess, Catfish Row, and sex. 
Intermarriage is the abruptly blurted fear. We 
white people think it and voice it in our attempts 
to fathom the situation we are in. Beneath those 
clerky, neat exteriors the untamed African nature 
may still be lurking. Or it may not lurk at all. 
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We are caught either way. Either intermarriage 
is wrong because of racial traits and racial in- 
feriority, or it is wrong — But there we stop, and 
reason evaporates in the air. 

“It is all right for them to go to school together, 
but they should not play together,” a teacher in 
my daughter’s school says firmly. 

“Why not?” asks my wife. 

“Because then they'll grow up thinking there is 
no difference.” 

Well, noise and sex aside, aren’t there other 
reasons for moving? Like calls out to like. “You 
know they would rather be with their own kind,” 
a Jewish woman who is moving said to me. Gra- 
ciously. Magnanimously. And what could I say 
to her? You shouldn’t have to tell a Jew what is 
wrong with ghettos. 

I’m Jewish, and sometimes I feel as if I'm 
standing on my head. We, the people of the 
Book, who have been oppressed by quotas, wish, 
if only there were quotas! We, the people who 
have been choked in restrictions, want to see 
movement into this neighborhood restricted. We 
who profess to hate hatred now find cause to hate. 

Whose fault is it? Who is to blame for racially 
changing neighborhoods? The Negroes who pre- 
cipitate the change? But they come because they 
desperately need houses and there are very few 
open to them, and it is our communal will to herd 
them into one neighborhood at a time rather than 
let them move freely wherever they please. The 
real estate dealers who find homes for them? Some 
of them try to scare us into selling our homes. But 
they say they only carry out our wish for homo- 
geneous neighborhoods. They want to, make 
money, and if white people allow rumor, panic, 
and causeless hatred to override their common 
sense, the dealers can’t be held entirely responsible. 
The white families, then, that run without know- 
ing their neighbor? But their animus was bred 
into them as children; they flee not out of prejudice 
alone but to escape the terrible tension of living 
with an unknown people. The city that does 
nothing? The school that does nothing? The 
church that does nothing? Blameless, blameless, 
we are all to blame. 

Sometimes I wonder why any Negro wants to 
live among us. I asked a Negro neighbor, “Would 
Negroes be happier in an all-Negro neighbor- 
hood?” He thought they would, for he at least 
did not welcome the strain created by the presence 
of white people. But, he said, if there are no 
whites around, the police will begin to think of 
our neighborhood as a Negro district, the real 
estate brokers will think so, the teachers and the 
trash man. And gradually the experienced teach- 
ers will ask for transfers. The policemen will 
appear more rarely. The broken street lamp will 
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go unrepaired. The gutters will be unswept. And 
the awful stench of the slum ghetto that the 
Negroes are trying to escape will begin to haunt 
our streets. And even if, physically, nothing in 
our neighborhood should change except the com- 
plexions of the home owners, still the Negroes 
there will know they have failed again; they 
approach the center of the American community 
as one goes toward fool’s fire in deep woods or 
toward the mirage in the desert, only to find no 
warmth, no drink, and nothing but the limbo he 
has always known. And yet the approach to the 
center will still be made. 

Of every thoughtless, frightened white person 
who moves from this street I should like to ask one 
question: What will you do when the first Negro 
family appears in your new neighborhood? For, 
of course, that family will appear. Those of us 
who run from integration run in a circle. The 
time we gain by our evasion is only the time it 
takes to run off and around until we come sud- 
denly face to face with the problem once again. 

Having asked my question, where am I then? 
With the best will in the world, how can we stay? 
The neighborhood is “tipped,” as real estate 
dealers like to say. Even though there is a larger 
number of white than Negro families here, few 
white families will move in; only Negro families 
will come readily, and it seems to us, in our 
moments of despair, that we are only a few years 
away from living in a Negro neighborhood. “Yes, 
yes,” a liberal suburban friend says to my wife. 
“T understand. It isn’t that you’re prejudiced. 
It’s just that you don’t want to be the last white 
family on the block.” 

How reasonably she puts it. Who can dispute 
the soundness of what she says? Yet, even as she 
speaks, an old question nags me. Is it skin that 
matters? What about personal worth? If Ma- 
hatma Gandhi were alive today and moved into 
my block, some of my white neighbors would take 
one look at those sheets, those bare feet, and those 
ragtag disciples, and their homes would be up for 
sale by nightfall. 

Still the questions keep flooding back, addressed 
to me personally. Do I believe in brotherhood? 
Do I believe we are all born free and equal? Do 
I believe in the sacredness of the individual? Sud- 
denly I am pushed beyond easy platitudes into 
that difficult and stony place where we are forced 
to take a stand for our professed convictions or 
abandon them. I can’t abandon them. Governor 
Almond is right. Integration can depend upon a 
single person. And if I am sick of prejudice, if, as 
a Jew, I know in my blood and bones what it 
means to be stamped “Refuse” and thrown out 
on the garbage heap, I have no choice. I must 
remain, 
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a pees a lot of years ago, and a night like 
black glass; ice splintering and crackling under 
the tires, and no other sound; the soft purring of 
the engine had long since ceased to be a sound. 
Nothing to be seen beyond the blade of light 
dancing on the gray road and the bare silver trees 
trimming it. Then the doctor saw a red spark 
far away in front and a distant flicker of black-and- 
white barrier poles. 

“Customs,” he said gently, shifting: his left 
shoulder to waken his wife. She groaned and 
nestled deeper in the rugs. He dropped his heavy 
gloved hand from the wheel to her knee. “Wake 
up, girl. They’re after your new Shetland twin 
set and your Yankee lingerie.” She struggled up- 
right as the car crunched to rest beside the 
customs hut. 

“Tell them you’re a doctor, Denis, 
“Tell them you’re a doctor in a hurry.” 

“Ah, no,” said he, smiling and shaking his head 
over her, “‘that I cannot say.” 

He reached across and turned down the window 
at her side. A lamp appeared; above it, dimly, a 
cap with a shiny peak and a golden harp; below 
the peak, a red and serious face tufted with sandy 
eyebrows. 

“Good night to you,” said the doctor. 

“Good night, sir. Your papers, please. Where 
are youse bound for?” 

“For Belfast.” 
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she said. 
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“Are youse normally resident in Belfast?” 

“We are. Here’s my triptyque and all that goes 
with it. Isn’t it a crying shame, the trouble 
this border gives Irishmen to travel about their 
own country?” 

“Och, it throws a bit of employment,” said the 
customs man. “I can’t complain of it, myself. 
Youse are normally resident in Belfast” —he was 
scanning the documents. “Just up to Dublin, 
likely, for a bit of a holiday, doctor?” 

“To visit friends,” said the doctor. “Just a bit 
of a weekend to visit friends and relations and 
renew old acquaintances.” 

“Ah, surely. And this lady, now — she will be ` 
the wife?” 

“She is,” said the doctor; although she may 
look more like a daughter, he thought. The 
customs man thought so, too, for he hesitated for 
a fraction of a second. But he did not so much as 
twitch the lamp to throw more light on Ker face. 

“Surely. Did you make any purchases now, 
ma’am, when you were in Dublin? Did you do 
any shopping now, as is customary, or purchase 
any new or dutiable article? Have you anything 
to declare?” 

“No,” she said. “Er, nothing, really —a few 
minor purchases.” 

“Ah. And what would you be considering a 
minor purchase, ma’am? Would you tell me 
that?” 
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“Oh, some chocolates.” The rugs opened, and 
a large, half-empty box appeared. 

“Ship’s stores,” said the doctor, heartily. “Ship’s 
stores for the crew’s own personal consumption on 
the voyage. Same as this here.” 

“Liquor, now. I was about to inquire about 
that.” 

“Opened,” said the doctor, holding the bottle 
up to the light. “Opened and part consumed.” 

“Pd be afraid that would hardly do, doctor. 
Sure, a man might bring sixty bottles up to me 
here, and the whole lot of them opened and a drop 
taken out of each one. How would that be?” 

“That would be ridiculous. But I have just one. 
I always carry a drop, in my profession.” 

“Ah, but you wouldn’t call this a medicinal 
quantity, would you now? A noggin or so, maybe, 
for an emergency or the like of that. But a pint, 
now, doctor — that’s a festivity, surely.” 

“Some people in this country need more than 
a noggin,” the doctor said, smiling, to provide 
himself with retreat. “They have what you might 
call a tolerance to it.” 

“You’re a great joker, doctor, but whisky’s 
whisky, and the law takes a serious view — 

“Och, man, if you never see anything bigger 
than that.” . 

“Pm afraid Ph have to confise .te it, doctor. 
My orders is — 

“Vil question , it, sir, with all the good will and 
respect in the, world. i 

“You'd question it, would you, now, doctor? 
Would youse come into the office a moment, both, 
and discuss that with the superintendent? Bring 
` in all youse have with youse in the car.” 

“Tch, tch, tch!” said the doctor. “The er 
get her death of cold.” 

“Pm sorry to. Rave to cause you any incon- 
venience, ma’am.’ 

The customs officer flashed his torch around 
inside the car after she got out and took two small 
parcels from the pocket in the dashboard. Then 
he strode to the hut door, opened it, and stood 
back. The doctor and his wife went inside. They 
stood blinking in the golden light of an oil lamp 
and gasped the dry heat, the gripping smell of 
coke, the heavy scent of plug tobacco, and’ the 
odor of scorched cloth. A very big man sat on a 
tilted chair with his feet up, warming his but- 
tocks over.a very small stove. 

“Good evening, now,” said the big man, rising, 
gathering up his features, scowling slightly at his 
subordinate. 

“The doctor here has a bottle of whisky on 
him and disputes confiscation.” 

“Doctor? Ah, he does? You do, doctor? See 
here, now, the regulations — >» He led them over 
to a wide notice pasted on the wall. “Look here, 
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now.” He ran his finger down columns of print. 
“Whisky!” he said triumphantly. “Here it is.” 

“I declared it,” said the doctor, “and I’m 
willing to pay the duty on it.” 

“You can’t pay the duty on anything after five 
thirty, doctor. Preventive officers are only em- 
powered to collect duty in certain specified circum- 
stances. You wouldn’t be having an export form 
by any chance?” 

“Not at all, man dear. An export form for a 
bottle of whisky! What the devil is this country 
coming to?” 

“Well, then, doctor, I’m afraid I must ask you 
to surrender the bottle.” 

“See here, now, superintendent, it’s part con- 
sumed. It couldn’t be resold like that, so it’s not 
export.” 

“Aha!” The big man laughed. “You wouldn’t 
like me to give you a lecture on medicine.” 

“Its for consumption on the road,” the doctor 
insisted. ‘‘Bona fide, an ancient traveler’s privi- 
lege. Would you take a packet of sandwiches off 
us because they were buttered with Free State 
butter?” 

“Sandwiches is different -— necessary susten- 
ance. Sure, you know right well, doctor, a man in 
your profession, that it would be illegal, almost, 
for you to drink a bottle of whisky on the road, 
and you driving that big motorcar along in the 
frost.” 

“Not necessarily. I might be a three-bottle 
man, for all you know. And couldn’t my wife 
here be responsible for a drop of it?” 

“I love it,? she said, and she smiled at the 
superintendent. Her face was flushed with sleep - 
and the warmth of the hut; her hair hung over 
her face, and her eyes were gleaming in the lamp- 
light. The big man smiled back at her. The doc- 
tor looked from one to the other and smiled to see 
them smiling; articles more serious than whisky 
lay undeclared in the parcels on the table. 

“PIH tell you what,” the doctor said. “Wel 
share it out amongst the four of us, here and now, 
and settle the argument.” 

“There is no argument. You can’t argue with 
the law of the land,” said the big man, but he had 
hesitated. She smiled at him again. “Whose land 
is it?” she asked. “Who lives in it?” 

“It’s against all regulations,” said the superin- 
tendent. “Against all the customs regulations as 
laid down in —” 

“There are older customs than those in this 
country,” she said. 

“Is there a cup about the place, Sean?” the 
big man threw over his shoulder. But his junior 
was on his way back from the cupboard with four. 
“Keep a lookout on the road, Sean, while I enter- 
tain the doctor and his lady. 


“We have an inspector in this district without 
a laugh in his whole body. Born in a frost and 
slewed in a thaw. Him and a lady searcher, a 
pair. They wouldn’t give you fresh air — and 
that’s the only thing plentiful in Ireland.” 

“That and sociability,” said the doctor, un- 
corking. ‘‘Would there be a drop of hot water, 
now, to embellish the whisky with?” 

“Right here,” said the big man, stepping nimbly 
to the stove. “Irl be hot in a minute.” 

“Any sugar?” 

“Sugar, surely.” The superintendent took a 
blue paper bag from the top of a wall of bags 
stacked against the side of the hut. “No shortage 
of sugar here.” They sat around the stove waiting 
for the kettle to find its voice. 

“By Holy!” the watcher shouted from the 
window, and they all swung around to him. “By 
Holy, it’s them all right! The car, Gerald, the 
inspector! Gather up. Gather all up.” 

“Aye, gather up quick,” said the big man, 
putting the sugar back on the stack and running 
for the cups. “All out, now. I’m sorry, doctor. 
Ah, the miserable sour man that couldn’t leave 
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us a moment’s peace even on a night like this.” 

“And the lady searcher’s with him,” said the 
window watcher. “Come on, now, doctor, come 
on. You’ve no idea the trouble we’ve had 
with this pair already.” He now stood by the door, 
ready to open it. “Have you everything with 
youse?”’ 

“We have, we have, I think. You, girl?” 

“These parcels?” she asked, pointing to the 
table. 

“Ah, take them, take them, ma’am. They’re 
only trifles, Pm sure.” 

“Good night, now, and safe home,” said the 
big man sadly, looking at the bottle in the doc- 
tor’s hand. 

“Good night to you,” said the doctor, corking 
it. They stood silent for a second; then, “Here, 
have it, the two of you.” 

“Ah, no, indeed. We couldn’t do that. Not 
at all. It wouldn’t be polite, doctor.” 

“Take it,” said the doctor. “I never carried 
drink out of a party yet.” 

“Well, then, God bless you, doctor. You’re a 
gentleman. And God bless your good lady, too!” 
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By ROBERT HILLYER 


“Here I am, though you're past caring,” 
Sang the bird on the bough, 
“Daft in the dawn, despairing, 
With cold dew on your brow, 
Afraid she has failed you now. 
PI! sing her a welcome — hark, 
Such notes as never were heard, 
And she’ll say, ‘What is that bird? 
No thrush or meadowlark, 
No nightingale or dove, 
No phoenix flaming by, 
Or a swan winging to die — 
It must be the bird of love} 
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“She’s coming, although you gave up hoping, 
Sang the bird from the tree, 
“And you’d have gone off moping 
To hang yourself maybe 
If it had not been for me. 
Beauty the day adorning, 
More than the heart can hold, 
She moves through a maze of gold, 
Dear mistress of the morning. 
Go to her, run, young lover, 
Although your running seem 
Cumbered as in a dream, 
Go, for my song is over!’ 


THE SINKING OF THE BISMARCK 
AN EYEWITNESS REPORT 





L wasn’r much like farm boys hunting rats in 
a barn with pitchforks. The German battleship 
Bismarck, at about 42,500 tons, with a main arma- 
ment of eight fifteen-inch guns, was the most 
powerful battleship in the world when she com- 
pleted working up in the Baltic in March, 1941. 
On 18 May she sailed from Gdynia with the 
new eight-inch gun cruiser Pring Eugen in com- 
pany and refueled in Korsfjord just south of 
Bergen: it was clear then that she intended to 
break through the British blockade into the 
Atlantic. The commander in chief, home fleet, 
Sir John Tovey, had already made cruiser dis- 
positions to cover the variants on that probability; 
he now sailed the battle cruiser Hood and battle- 
ship Prince of Wales and waited for final develop- 
ments. On the evening of 21 May, air recon- 
naissance found the anchorage at Korsfjord 
empty, and at 10:45 that night the main British 
fleet sailed from Scapa Flow — King George V, 
five cruisers, and five destroyers. 

This prompt action was soon rewarded. At 
7:22 on the evening of 23 May, the patrolling 
cruisers Norfolk and Suffolk sighted the Bismarck 
and Prinz Eugen passing through the Denmark 
Straits. The cruisers, shadowing with great skill 
in extremely difficult conditions, delivered Bis- 
marck for destruction into the hands of Hood and 
Prince of Wales in the early morning of 24 May. 
But Hood did not survive the accurate savagery 
of Bismarck’s shooting, and Prince of Wales, dam- 
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aged, was obliged to break off the engagement. 
Bismarck continued to the south, and the shadow- 
ing continued with the object of delivering her to 
C.1.C.’s fleet. And so, steaming farther to the 
south on.other matters, the battleship Rodney was 
drawn into the pursuit and finally into the kill. 

The Rodney was long overdue for a refit; she had 
sailed from the Clyde for Boston at one P.M. on 
22 May, escorting the liner Britannic and escorted 
by four tribal destroyers of the 6th Flotilla — 
Somali, Tartar, Mashona, and Eskimo. According 
to more than one printed account of the Bismarck 
action, Tartar was not in at the end and could not 
have seen what happened. But we were and did. 
In evidence: this letter written on 11 June, 1941, 
by myself as a twenty-five-year-old sublieutenant 
of the Royal Canadian Volunteer Reserve, ap- 
pointed ten weeks earlier to Tartar additional and 
for training as a watchkeeping officer. 

In wartime, Prime Ministers and Presidents can 
perhaps allow themselves the luxury of large pub- 
lic indiscretions; junior people, though less likely 
to possess crucial information, were enjoined to 
a strict secrecy, were forbidden to keep diaries 
or to write in letters any factual detail of places, 
times, events, units, ships, targets. No doubt 
the enemy thereby were kept in ignorance of much 
that would neither have profited them nor amused 
them; surely it has deprived us altogether of many 
vivid and strange records that otherwise would 
have been set down. 
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In 1941, when all things were desperate, most 
of us, impressed by the importunity if not the 
example of our seniors, were for the most part 
silent, not sure that a piece of writing would be 
worth another man’s life. But every now and 
then an event would occur so notorious that even 
the enemy said he knew about it or politically so 
praiseworthy that reticence would have been 
superhuman, and some more or less accurate in- 
formation was made public. Then journalists 
would come on board and drink our gin with an 
engaging enough grace. I hope we weren’t dis- 
courteous, but I don’t think we ever welcomed 
them in the manner customary to wardrooms. 
We would answer their questions, but with a 
clumsy and suspicious evasiveness, perhaps not 
because they were journalists but because they 
were outsiders and because they had not taken 
part in the experience and so could not be ex- 
pected to understand it. As a result, their ac- 
counts, with the best will in the world, were often 
unfocused and awry; the central facts were often 
right enough, but not the color and tone. 

Yet, as long as the papers published some in- 
formation — names of some ships, losses, posi- 


tions, times — these could harmlessly be repeated , 


to provide a not entirely ghostly matrix within 
which a personal account could take shape. The 
impulse was neither to record nor to express but 
to release into the hard crystals of words the 
mordant and impacted sense of horror and awe 
and beauty, to make the human token of a few 
gale-tormented sea-weary days and nights and 
the terrible spectacle of a major naval gun action. 


ABOARD H.M.S. TARTAR JUNE 11, 1941 


When the first word of the sighting of Bismarck 
[by Suffolk] came through, we were already at 
sea with Rodney. Already it had been a disgusting 
trip as regards weather. We were rolling through 
a great angle and pitching as well. After the 
second day we did not bother to stand up the 
wardroom chairs unless we wanted to sit in them. 

The news of the sighting of Bismarck came not 
long before we were due to turn back. [At noon, 
24 May, Eskimo was detached with Britannic 
and our] speed was at once increased to Rodney's 
maximum, which, although not a great increase, 
made the discomfort even greater. At that time, 
with the fleet dispositions as they were, it seemed 
most unlikely that we should be any more than 
an also-ran. We plugged on. 

It seemed to me always to be night. I was only 
standing night watches [on the bridge]; for the 
rest of the time on cypher watch in the W/T 
office. There it was like watching a gigantic 
chess game with the whole North Atlantic as 
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board and each unit with the freedom of move- 
ment of a queen but without her devastating dis- 
regard for distance. The problem resolved itself 
into the question whether the shadowing cruisers 
could keep contact until dawn on Sunday morning 
{25 May]. Already the Fleet Air Arm [actually 
Coastal Command], Prince of Wales, and Hood had ` 
had a crack at Bismarck. The enemy was damaged 
and her speed slightly reduced. Hood had sud- 
denly disappeared. [The signal sent out at six 
A.M. on the twenty-fourth simply said, “Hood has 
blown up.”] It still does not seem possible that 
such a big ship, with beauty and speed in her 
lines, should suddenly have gone, that our ship’s 
company taking their ease on deck will no more 
eye her with satisfaction and delight. A new grim- 
ness and determination entered the pursuit. If 
before it had been important to engage Bismarck, 
it was now a necessity. It was up to the cruisers, 
who so far had survived great danger in shadow- 
ing her through the diabolical visibility of the 
Greenland Sea. 

I had the first watch on the Saturday night in 
the W/T office, also the middle. We thought we 
were going into action the next day. The seas 
were mountainous, so that we rolled down with 
a slow wounded motion, once or twice to fifty 
degrees in the morning watch, and on the bridge 
it felt as if she would never come back. Un- 
pleasant weather for high-speed maneuvering for 
torpedo attack. 

The sighting signals [from the cruisers Suffolk 
and Norfolk] came through rapidly, checked, 
improved again. Our spirits rose and fell accord- 
ing to the contents of those signals. The dawn 
would be early; only two or three more hours of 
successful shadowing by the cruisers, and Bismarck 
would be trapped and brought to action. At 3:06 
A.M., 25 May, the cruisers lost contact and failed 
to regain it. We hoped to find her in the first 
light, but as the day wore on and no report came, 
a lethargy of disappointment spread through the 
ship. The storm had been easing. Now we turned 
and ran back into it again. There was little to 
cheer the men on mess decks flooded with water 
and rearing like a horse with an unpredictable 
motion. There was time for sleep for some, and 
sleep brought fresh hope. 

I have lost track of the days. It seems, in look- 
ing back, like one long twilit day punctuated by 
meals that would scarcely stay on the table long 
enough to be eaten. There was an added anxiety, 
in that we had already steamed a good distance: 
if the action did not materialize soon, we should 
have to turn for home, ignominiously. The chase 
was now eastward, the right direction for us. It 
was at this time that one of the petty officers re- 
marked how lucky we were to get the port anchor ` 
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secured the first night out. It had walked back 
on its slip and was banging badly. There had 
been a period of five minutes while altering course 
[as soon as we left harbor] when the forecastle 
was fairly dry. A party rushed forward and 
secured the anchor. It was very wet; at any other 
time up till the time of battle no man could have 
even attempted to reach the anchor. 

Then the sighting reports came in again [at 
10:30 a.m., 26 May]. The correct estimation had 
been made of the enemy’s movements; he was 
actually on the suggested track our captain had 
drawn the night contact was lost. We started 
again to think in terms of hours of darkness. All 
disappointment was forgotten now. The net was 
closing rapidly. The Fleet Air Arm [aircraft for 
the carrier Ark Royal] were attacking; their tor- 
pedoes slowed her down. There was no escape 
for Bismarck. But it was an anxious afternoon 
while we waited for the air reports. 

[Since early afternoon, King George V had been 
approaching us on a converging course; we joined 
her at six p.m. Somali, late in the afternoon, had to 
return to harbor to fuel. Tartar and Mashona, 
though very short of fuel, were given permission to 
remain as the only escort to the two battleships, 
King George V and Rodney.] 

The dusk came, and the darkness. We went to 
action stations in a ship moving wildly through a 
heavy sea. The mess decks were wet and slippery. 
The various crews and supply parties stood to 
their stations, deriving what comfort they could 
from wet duffle coats. It was in the early dark of 
that night that the other tribals [of the 4th Flotilla, 
from Gibraltar under Captain Viaw] delivered 
their torpedo attacks under heavy fire. Bismarck 
was hit, slowed down, stopped once. [From nine 
P.M. on she was steering erratic and illogical courses 
~~ north northeast, northeast, north — away from 
her harbor at Brest.] We were closing her rapidly, 
and the dawn would see the action. 


I, THE first light we maneuvered for position. 
The course took us to the westward. Our fuel 
problem was acute. [Shortly before sunrise and] 
before Bismarck was sighted, we left the battleships 
and shaped away, our hearts in our boots. [The 
commander in chief, since midnight, had been 
steering north northeast to north and working 
around to the westward to get Bismarck against 
the eastern sky at dawn. The destroyers could not 
possibly any longer steam away from harbor.] 
To have come so far, the only destroyers to engage 
in the hunt from start to finish, and then to have 
to turn back within an hour or less of the bat- 
tle... . The battleships were only six or seven miles 
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astern when we saw them turn toward us again. 
We met and spoke a cruiser [Norfolk] who gave 
us a sighting report: In a rain squall to the south- 
ward was Bismarck, about ten miles away. 

All this I saw from the bridge. The others were 
below in the wardroom (all who were not on 
watch), most of them asleep in the chairs, although 
it was not ten minutes since they had come below. 
I ran below to give them the news, came on deck 
at once just as Rodney opened fire. The rain squall 
had cleared. When I reached the bridge, Bis- 
marck’s upper works could be seen against the sky; 
also the flash of her guns and the white columns 
of water growing near her. 

With insignificant gun range we lay off near 
the cruiser [Norfolk], maneuvering with her to 
keep the battle in sight [and serve as flank mark- 
ers]. If we could do nothing at the moment, we 
might be able to torpedo her when her heavy 
guns were out of action or pick up survivors. It 
is impossible to imagine our sense of detachment, 
watching a battle between capital ships as one 
watches a tennis match or a film. There was now 
a bright sun in a sky only partly filled with white 
cumulus. The wind, still fresh, made a great play 
of blue and green on the water, stippling it, 
marbling it, whipping the tops from the short 
high seas, sending a lacelike drive of spray finger- 
ing its way over forecastle, guns, and bridge. 

Against this dazzle of color and light the whole 
pageant, itself brightly colored, moved. For it 
seemed a pageant, majestic, wild, but surely not 
involving thousands of lives — it looked too clean 
for such a grim purpose, the daylight too clear. 
Against the sky we saw the enemy, now in full 
view, her almost-white, massive upper works, her 
long forecastle plunging, water lipping and cream- 
ing each time she lifted her head. By contrast, 
our ships, a darker blue-gray, their funnels white 
with salt from the heavy weather, the battle 
ensigns startlingly conspicuous. [Bismarck was 
sighted at 8:43; Rodney opened fire at 8:47; King 
George V immediately after; and Bismarck at 8:50.] 

We watched the vivid orange-red flame shoot 
from the guns, saw the clouds of yellow smoke dis- 
perse in the wind, heard the silky sounds of the 
shells occasionally down the wind. The shell 
splashes mounted up, white, monstrously high, 
hung, and slowly drifted away like a clinging 
mist. Bismarck’s gunnery was at first good, but 
although she already straddled Rodney, Rodney 
was Closing her rapidly, and the enemy could not 
hold the range. King George V (being farther 
from us) we could not see clearly, but the flash of 
her guns was always on or near the horizon. 
Rodney soon had the range and was hitting hard. 
A dull red glow showed for an instant where a 
shell had hit. Soon Bismarck could no longer 


manage controlled firing and, judging from the 
spasmodic shooting, went into local control. She 
was engaging both Rodney and A.G.V. and using 
her secondary armament for smaller fry. 

How long the firing had been going on, one 
could not say. After she had gone into local con- 
trol she fought on, but not with persistent fierce- 
ness or accuracy. The silences between her salvos 
became longer. There was a heavy hit aft. A 
light smoke trailed out astern. She was hit again 
aft. There was a great sheet of flame, after which 
the whole ship abaft the bridge was hidden in a 
cloud of black smoke. At times she turned directly 
toward us, and when she brought her beam to 
us again the smoke cleared for a moment, so that 
we could see that her afterpart now had a far dif- 
ferent silhouette than earlier. 

Fire had apparently broken out forward. A line 
of flame ran along her fo’c’sle and disappeared, but 
shortly afterwards, two forward magazines went 
up with a burst of flame that seemed to move quite 
slowly as high as the bridge. First -one magazine 
went, then the other immediately afterwards. 
By then her guns had almost ceased. Only her 
secondary armament was firing, and now that 
stopped. She appeared no longer to be making 
way through the water. Her long fo’c’sle rose 
and fell heavily in the seas, but little white water 
was breaking over her. If she was moving at all, 
it was only very slowly. Her foremost turrets 
were awry and derelict. No detailed damage 
could be seen —~ except that she looked different. 
Her upper works looked unusually massive when 
first we sighted her; now she looked a very large 
ship, although she was half enveloped in the 
smoke of her own burning. All the time more 
ships were opening fire. The splashes of the 
sixteen-inch guns were about twice Bismarcks 
height. 

With that sort of detachment, we watched 
through our glasses, calling the fall of shot as an 
announcer Calls the strokes of a cricket match. But 
all the time there was running through my mind 
a vivid picture of the people in that ship. It made 
the sunlight and color unearthly and nightmarish. 
I could see men, dazed with lack of sleep, rolling 
out of their hammocks, running along the decks to 
action stations; or had the gray dawn and the 
early rain found them, as it had us, sleepless and 
cold at their guns and ammunition hoists? For 
days they had been driven and harried by ships 
and aircraft. The respite of thirty hours would 
give them little peace of mind or confidence. An 
afternoon of aerial torpedoing, and then, when 
the darkness came, it brought with it, throughout 
the night, the wolfish attacks by destroyers that 
brought her speed down, smashed her rudder, and 
for a time made her unmanageable. 
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* THE SINKING OF THE BISMARCK 


After what her men had come through, these 
intermittent attacks must have left them with 
raw nerves. But they did their best to beat off each 
attack. If they were lucky, they did not know how 
close we were to her that night, that we were only 
waiting for the light, that there was no possible 
escape. When they saw Rodney and King George V 
that morning, they must have known; that was 
soon enough. I don’t know what men think or 
do or look like when they know what those men 
knew. But I fancy they opened fire as one sees 
our chaps in action. They look the same men, 
they do their jobs automatically, they curse 
fluently and joke and laugh in the lulls, and two 
of a supply party will be talking’ quietly to each 
other. But these men would be tired, and shortly 
they would be dazed and numb with the concus- 
sion. What that ship was like inside after an hour 
and a half of shelling does not bear thinking of: 
her guns smashed, the ship full of fire, her people 
hurt; and surely all men are much the same when 
they are hurt. It was a great relief that we were 
not sent in to torpedo, a dirty job. 

We stood by for half an hour or so after our 
ships had ceased firing. The cruisers and de- 
stroyers were closing her when we turned away 
and shaped for home. The black cloud of smoke 
grew indistinct and disappeared beyond the hori- 
zon. The sea had moderated, but it was bad 
weather for picking up survivors. We did not 
see the end. It was 10:30 when we turned away 
[and started for home independently, at economi- 
cal speed of 15 knots: it seemed unlikely that our 
fuel would last to get us around the north of 
Ireland]. Shortly after 11:00 we heard that it was 
all over. [Bismarck sank at 10:36, after being 
torpedoed by a cruiser.] Those who could, slept — 
anywhere; for myself, under a table in the ward- 
room beside the radio, and was not wakened until 
three p.m. for the first Dog. 

Looking back over those twenty-four hours, I 
remember coming down to the wardroom flat, 
at about 3:00 on the morning of the battle, to 
fetch something from my cabin. The supply 
party were asleep there, waiting for a call. It was 
almost impossible to walk through them without 
treading on someone. They were all in duffle 
coats, sleeping, as only a sailor can, in any atti- 
tude, wherever he happens to be. There was a 
complete silence, a sense of no soul about; only 
the sound of the ship in a seaway,: the creaking 
sounds, the wash, the drumming of the screws. 
There was no light except that coming through 
the slats of the pantry door. It fell across the still 
shapes in bars and moved across the duffle coats 
and outflung arms as the light swung to the ship’s 
motion. It was strangely still and beautiful and 
ominous. 
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When I turned in at one a.m. the night after the 
action, it was said that the weather was moderat- 
ing. I am no authority, being busy at the time 
with sleep. But scarcely, it seemed, had I rolled 
into my bunk than I found myself pulling on my 
sea boots and reaching for my cap. There was a 
sound of urgent ringing. It slowly dawned on 
me that it was [the alarm gongs for an] aircraft 
attack. As I dodged forward against the gun 
crews who were running aft, I noticed that the 
sea was still considerable, that the wind still gave 
us a list to starboard, and that there were four 
aircraft in sight. 

We were soon no strangers to the rising whistle 
of bombs and the crunching gurgle of their entry 
into the water. The close ones made a pro- 
nounced ping against the ship’s side. You will 
have heard how Mashona was lost and how a 
providential lull in the bombing made it possible 
to pick up most of her people. It was sad that it 
should be the ship with whom we were especially 
friendly, from the mess decks up; yet we also felt 
that, if it had to happen, we should prefer that 
we were there rather than any other ship. 

In an air raid on land, one feels that the attack 
is objective and of diffused purpose. Air attack 
on a ship is very different. There is an unpleasant 
strain of personal malice in it. You know that 
the enemy is trying to get you and nobody else. 
They attacked methodically and with determina- 
tion. Our fire kept them high, but even so, there 
must have been someone looking after us. The 
captain’s avoiding action ‘saved us on several 
occasions. The nearest stick, about fifteen to 
twenty yards off our stern, failed to explode. 

So the day went on. When the planes were 
overhead, we were busy; and when there was a 
lull, I wandered aft to yarn with the gunner on 
the torpedo tubes. We had aboard then nearly 
150 survivors crowded onto the mess decks, dressed 
in the most extraordinary clothes imaginable, or 
blankets only [and the wardroom and sick bay 
full of wounded]. It seemed that if there were 
any justice, the bombs would not get us with our 
precious cargo. But each cry of “Aircraft port 
quarter” became more like cold air on an exposed 
nerve and made the survivors thoughtful. At 
about ten in the evening we managed to get some 
food — since dinner the night before, two cups of 
tea. We were still drowsing over the finished 
meal when the last alarm sounded at 11:30 p.m. 
The enemy’s bombs fell wide, and one of our 
aircraft drove him away. 

I stayed up for what was left of the night and 
from the bridge saw the dawn come cold and 
gray over the land. How solid and comfortable 
the land looked — and how unconcerned. Every- 
body asleep ashore; and if they had been awake, 
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they could never have guessed what incoherent 
prayers of thanksgiving had risen that day from 
a salt-weathered little ship with proud lines. Nor 
could they have guessed how others were waking 
to find no comfort in the dawn, hoping that they 
would wake again from a dream within a dream. 
There were many who never came aboard Tartar, 
and there were others who did who never reached 
the land. Late in the afternoon, after a rain squall 
had been hiding the ship for half an hour, tired 
men shambled aft in blankets and borrowed 
clothes. They passed me at the torpedo tubes; a 
long line of men who walked in silence and did 
not look up. 


EPILOGUE JUNE 1960 


I think the horrors that normally confront an 
infantryman in action must be very terrible and 
take perhaps a long time to live down. A ship 
heavily hit in action is not pretty, certainly; 
neither are her people, particularly if you see 
them in the sea, where shock and the cold quickly 
reduce them to infantile helplessness. But, for 
the most part, naval fighting is relatively clean; 
killing — if one must —at a distance. But the 
bodies of drowned men, whether killed outright 
and with intent by an enemy, or by some futile 
error of judgment like breaking one’s neck with a 
life jacket, or at length after a very long struggle 
with cold and the darkness, or caught in a squall 
in a mishandled sailing boat, whether crusted 
with burnt oil scum in the bitter Atlantic water 
or lolling idle as seaweed under a Mediterranean 
sun; the bodies of the drowned men eventually lie 
face down in the sea, humped up in a posture of 
uniform and poignant ungainliness, suggesting 
no image of life. Of Hood’s ninety officers and’ 
more than twelve hundred men, there were three 
men only who survived; over a hundred of 
Bismarck’s people lived, but her complement was 
near two thousand, and many men had to be left 
in the water when the U-boat warnings came. 

The engineer officer of Tartar got his brass hat 
soon after the Bismarck action, and his ship was 
torpedoed on the Murmansk run soon after: he 
would have lasted only a few minutes in that 
water. The first lieutenant of Tartar in 1944 was 
given command of Icarus, one of the destroyers 
that hunted for Hood’s survivors. I am told that 
on one of those restless, still summer nights off 
the Normandy coast, flank guarding and pa- 
trolling to the northward of the assault anchorage, 
Icarus was lost without a trace. It was at night, so 
nobody saw the breaking of the ship or the 
breaking of the bodies; and no man turned from 
his plow furrow to remark with placid wonder so 
meteoric and mundane a disaster. 
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A WINTER SHIP 


At this wharf there are no grand landings to speak of. 
Red and orange barges list and blister 

Shackled to the dock, outmoded, gaudy, 

And apparently indestructible. 

The sea pulses under a skin of oil. 


A gull holds his pose on a shanty ridgepole, 
Riding the tide of the wind, steady 

As wood and formal, in a jacket of ashes, 
The whole flat harbor anchored in 

The round of his yellow eye-button. 


A blimp swims up like a day-moon or tin 
Cigar over his rink of fishes. 

The prospect is dull as an old etching. 

They are unloading three barrels of little crabs. 
The pier pilings seem about to collapse 


And with them that rickety edifice 

Of warehouses, derricks, smokestacks, and bridges 
In the distance. All around us the water slips 
And gossips in its loose vernacular, 

Ferrying the smells of dead cod and tar. 


Farther out, the waves will be mouthing icecakes — 
A poor month for park sleepers and lovers. 

Even our shadows are blue with cold. 

We wanted to see the sun come up 

And are met, instead, by this ice-ribbed ship, 


Bearded and blown, an albatross of frost, 
Relic of tough weather, every winch and stay 
Encased in a glassy pellicle. 

The sun will diminish it soon enough: 

Each wave tip glitters like a knife. 
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A SUMMER 
ON IHE DON 


j pA day I returned to my home in South Car- 
olina, I ran into a friend with whom I am apt to 


play poker on Thursday evenings. “Well!” he 
exclaimed, with a welcome grin. ‘‘Where have you 
been these last two months?” I started to tell him 
that my wife and I had taken a cottage on the Don, 
with three and one half miles of the river to fish, 
but he let me get no further. “So you were one of 
those who went to Russia, eh?” he interrupted, 
and the grin faded into a look of suspicious dis- 
trust, as if he had suddenly realized that I was one 
of those damyankees who might well have leanings 
that were too liberal for the good of the commu- 
nity. I had to explain to him carefully, and I 
hoped convincingly, that not all the Dons that 
gently flow are Cossack. The Don on whose banks 
I had lived and fished during the month of July 
gets its start in the southern hills of Banffshire, 
near Glen Avon on the edge of the Cairngorm 
Mountains, and flows in a wandering easterly 
course through Aberdeenshire, emptying into the 
North Sea within the city of Aberdeen. But I did 
not go into these details with my poker pal. I 
merely told him that I had been in Scotland. 
Although the Don has its beginnings in the peat 
of heather-covered moorland hills, nine tenths of 
its eighty-two miles of flow is through rich farm- 
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By PAUL HYDE BONNER 


A relired banker, soldier, singer, and diplomat, 
PauL Hype Bonner came to his writing ca- 
reer when he was in his late fifties with his first 
novel, sPQR (1952). His two collections of stories, 
THE GLORIOUS MORNINGS and AGED IN THE 
woop, display his characteristic zest for fishing, 


hunting, and the wonders of life outdoors. 


land. This fact undoubtedly accounts for the 
presence in its waters of a large and thriving popu- 
lation of wild brown trout. There is little larval 
fly life in peat-flavored water, nor are there other 
trout foods, such as fresh-water shrimp and craw- 
fish; and in consequence, one finds few brown 
trout in such renowned salmon rivers as the Dee 
and the Spey, and those that are occasionally 
taken are apt to be lean and poor. The Don, 
however, has a fine run of salmon and grilse from 
the middle of February to the end of May, and 
from June until October it is probably the best 
brown trout stream in all of Scotland. What 
little peat there is in it at its source is soon dis- 
sipated by the volume of sweet water that drains 
into it from fields of oats and barley and lush 
pastures where feed some of the finest herds of 
pedigreed Aberdeen-Angus cattle in the world. 
The country through which it flows is hilly for the 
first thirty miles and rolling from then on to Old 
Aberdeen. It is broad country, big country, with 
wide fields, a great sweep of sky, and a horizon of 
high purple mountains to the west and south. 

As the source of the Don is at an elevation of 
two thousand feet, simple arithmetic will tell us 
that its average decline is twenty-four and one half 
feet to the mile. But simple arithmetic does not 





always give an appropriate answer. It is a far 
faster stream for the first third of its length than 
it is for the final two thirds. In the beginning it 
is a rushing mountain torrent, but the moment it 
reaches the fertile farms it slows down, becoming 
a stately river that matches the dignity of the 
scenery. I do not wish to imply that it is in any 
sense a slow-flowing meadow stream like the Test 
of Hampshire. It has throughout its lowland 
journey long pools and shorter rapid stretches that 
are rocky and boulder-strewn. In other words, 
it is the classic salmon river, which happens also 
to be the perfect trout stream — one that can be 
waded most of the way and fished from the bank 
or a boat in the wide, deep pools. 


I HAD met John Paton several years ago, while 
shooting at Findrack on Deeside, so when the 
Laird of Findrack wrote in answer to my inquiry 
concerning the name of some pub on the Don 
where my wife and I could spend the month of 
July fishing for trout, the name rang a bell. He 
suggested that we might prefer to rent one of 
John Paton’s two furnished cottages at Grand- 
home, which is the Paton estate on Donside, 
with three and one half miles of the north bank of 
the river. I wrote at once to the Laird of Grand- 
home, and after receiving his detailed description 
of both cottages, we opted for Invergara, which is 
the smaller of the two and the nearer to the river 
bank. It was a choice that we did not regret. 
Invergara, with its three bedrooms, large living- 
dining room, two bathrooms, kitchen, and pantry, 
was completely and attractively furnished. 
Shortly after our arrival, I asked John Paton if 
the name of the cottage was an ancient one. He 
laughed and admitted that he had concocted it 
himself after remodeling the building which en- 
closed the garage. The prefix inver, he told me, is 
the Gaelic word for “mouth,” or “entrance” 
(hence, Inverness means the mouth of the river 
Ness), and as the cottage embraces the entrance 
to the garage, he merely dropped the last two 
letters of that word and attached it to inver — 
Invergara. One of the most attractive features of 
Invergara is its proximity to Grandhome House 
{about two hundred yards away), the tennis 


courts and swimming pool and the magnificent - 


kitchen and cutting gardens. The charm of pro- 
pinquity has its foundation in sympathy, one 
might even say empathy, for the ones who are 
near. The instant liking that we took to the 
Patons quickly developed into an intimate affec- 


tion. They are, both of them, witty, wise, literate,. 


and traveled, all of which made them joyous and 
stimulating neighbors and landlords. 


A SUMMER ON THE DON 


Grandhome House was built by George Paton 
in 1680 and has been lived in by successive eldest 
sons of his line ever since. It is a handsome, digni- 
fied structure, with three wings mounted by 
stepped gables on the entrance side and a smooth 
face of many windows and curved doorsteps on 
the side which faces the River Don. 

It was not more than three hundred yards from 
Invergara to the bank of the Don. A cinder path 
led past the kitchen wing of Grandhome House, 
then across the lawns and down the terraces to the 
little boathouse. At this point the river is wide 
and deep and almost as motionless as a pond be- 
cause of a dam about half a mile downstream that 
supplies power for the paper mill below. Although 
Grandhome has the north bank for a good mile 
or more below the dam, we only fished that part 
of the river once or twice. It is the best salmon 
reach in the spring, having many fine, deep pools, 
where they hold for a day or two before starting 
the long run upstream to the spawning redds, 
which are among the heather hills of the upper 
reaches and in the tributary mountain burns. It 
is rare indeed to see a red salmon on the Don as 
far downstream as Grandhome. 

One day, Davidson, the Grandhome keeper and 
gillie, reported seeing a bright salmon leap in the 
Haugh, the pool at the spill of the paper mill dam, 
about a mile and a half below Grandhome House. 
John Paton came hurrying to Invergara to tell 


‘us about it, and I made quick work of assembling 
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our salmon rods and attaching them to the roof 
of the car on a pair of magnetic rubber holders. 
We drove down the road to Aberdeen, parking the 
car on the edge of a spinney opposite the mill and 
walking down the path to the flat rock below the 
dam. Alternately we cast into the fast water, let- 
ting our flies float down over the spot where the 
salmon, according to Davidson, had shown a few 
hours before. We tried several patterns of low- 
water flies, but nothing paid any attention to them, 
nor did any salmon show while we were there. 
The drought that had started in April over the 
British Isles grew ever more pronounced on Scot- 
land’s east coast. On each succeeding bright and 
sunny day we could mark ihe shrinkage of the Don. 
New rocks would appear in the fast runs, and the 
large boulders that had always shown seemed to 
grow in size as the water receded. The waving 
beds of weed on the bottom, which had been too 
deep to be seen when first fished, became grad- 
ually visible until, by the time we left, they were’ 
undulating on the surface. The larger trout that 
had had their stands behind the rocks in the fast 
runs moved down into the deep pools, their places 
being taken by little fellows, too small to keep. 
During the first week of our stay we had had our 
best success in the run at the top of the broad 
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water above the boathouse, but that soon became 
unfishable, so we took to wandering upstream 
through the pastures of the Home Farm; four of 
them in all, with each barbed-wire fence mounted 
by a sturdy stile and each pasture with a good 
bench by the bank. The distance from the boat- 
house to the top of Grandhome water is about 
two miles, but it seemed far less when we strolled 
along intently with a fly rod. As on most rivers, 
there was much. to observe, and observation has a 
way of shortening time and distance. 


A PAIR of swans with three cygnets were a daily 
source of delight. Each morning they could be 
found together near the boathouse, the cygnets 
trailing dutifully in single file behind mother; 
three fluffy gray miniatures peeping as they pad- 
dled. The ability to speak apparently disappears 
when they are full grown and their gray down has 
been replaced by sleek white feathers. This adult 
silence is the reason the species is known as the 
mute swan. The only sound I ever heard from 
father or mother was an angry hiss when I came 
too close to the children. Mother and her brood 
never ranged further than three or four hundred 
yards, but father, typically, left every afternoon 
to fly about a mile upstream, where he had a spe- 
cial rock in the middle of the river on which he 
preened himself and slept. Every evening about 
half past six he would take off from his rock and 
fly downstream to join the family. With his long 
neck stretched rigidly out front and his feet flat 
under his tail, he would sail along only a foot or 
two above the water, his wing tips almost hitting 
the surface on their slow and even downbeat. 
Evidently this pair of swans considered the 
Grandhome reach of the Don theirs by squatters’ 
right, or eminent domain, or whatever law pre- 
vails du côté de chez swan, for one day when I was 
fishing the Brown Cow Pool, which is directly 
below father swan’s resting rock, I saw him jump 
to his feet, flap his great wings, stretch out his 
neck, jump into the water, and swim swiftly up- 
stream against the current, with his wings arched 
over his back in the attitude of attack. For a time 
I could not see what it was that had aroused his 
anger. Finally I made them out —a pair of 
whooping swans drifting downstream around the 
bend that marks the top of Grandhome water. 
The moment they saw him, they beat a hasty 
retreat, but he remained in the top pool for a 
long time, swimming about with his wings arched, 
making certain that they had no intention of re- 
turning to invade his territory. 
` There was a large flock of lapwings that could 
always be found in one of the pastures, or, after 
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the grain was cut and stooked, on the hillside of 
the farm on the opposite bank. They are dainty 
birds, with their gray-green backs and white un- 
dersides and little crests of feathers pointed back- 
ward from their heads. i 

A far flashier, noisier, and more assertive bird 
on the Don is the oyster catcher. He is an ex- 
hibitionist, forever attracting attention to him- 
self by flaunting his costume, which is strikingly 
loud, being black and white in an arrangement 
that makes him appear to be wearing a dinner 
jacket without sleeves and set off by a prominent 
and gaudy red beak. Not content with this visual 
display, he is constantly letting forth a shrill call 
that sounds like a little boy whistling with two 
fingers in his mouth. But I am unfair in blaming 
it all on the male. His wife, who, as if it were a 
music hall act, wears the same costume, is equally 
after the spotlight. They are vulgar, flashy vaude- 
villians who travel the circuit together. Whatever 
it is they catch in the Don, it certainly is not 
oysters. It may be fish and chips, for all I know. 


Wrrnen one is fishing for salmon or trout, a 
river takes knowing before one can be sure of 
success. Places that look as if they were perfect 
spots for a trout to pre-empt for his dining room, 
or a salmon for his resting place, may be scorned 
by fish for reasons of undersurface currents not 
visible from above. With a good gillie who knows 
every inch of his water, all you have to do is put 
the fly where he tells you to, and if salmon is your 
game and your visit to a strange river a brief one, 
he will certainly save you a lot of disappointments. 
The true trout fisherman, on the other hand, 
would much prefer to come home with an empty 
creel than to listen to the advice of a gillie. The 
trout man is one who likes to solve the streams’ 
secrets in his own fashion. Because trout, unlike 
salmon and sea trout, spend their entire lives in 
the river, their habits follow a fairly well-defined 
pattern; a pattern with which the practiced angler 
is familiar. He knows, for example, that when 
dorsal fins and tails silently cut the surface of < 
pool, trout are feeding on nymphs (“nymphing,” 
he will call it), andit would be quite useless to 
float a dry fly over them, as their eyes and atten- 
tion are directed beneath the surface. He also 
knows that a long ripple on the otherwise smooth 
surface of a pool means that there is a submerged 
rock and that both above and below this rock are 
current vacuums where trout can feed without 
having to swim hard to maintain their positions. 
On. his initial tour of strange water, a trout 
fisherman looks first for the dimples and bubbles 
of feeding fish and second for likely places where, 


as experience has taught him, a big trout is apt 
to command the spot and attack all smaller fish 
who try to invade his kingdom. Often this private 
territory of a large trout will be a deep hole by the 
bank where the current revolves in a circle, gather- 
ing froth and flotsam. It is practically impossible 
to float a fly on a place like that without getting a 
drag. The trout commanding such spots are large, 
because plenty of feed floats in to them and re- 
mains to be taken at leisure, and because — the 
main reason — no angler has been able to de- 
ceive them with an artificial insect. That fat old 
trout.has become accustomed to the fact that there 
is no cause to rush at any food entering his pre- 
cinct. The revolving current will keep it there 
long enough for him to examine it slowly and care- 
fully before sucking it in. Many a time I have had 
the maddeningly frustrating experience of watch- 
ing a monster trout take flies from ‘the surface of 
such a whirlpool, yet never touch mine because 
I could only let it remain on the water for a few 
seconds before it began to drag. He saw no reason 
to rush at mine, as he might have on the open 
stream. , 

As I have said, we concentrated our attention 
on the two miles of river that’ are above Grand- 
home House. Had we been spinners, we might 
have spent more time on the deep lower pools, in 
one of which Davidson, the year before, had 
hauled out a ten-pound brown trout while spin- 
ning with a Devon and had it mounted and hung 
over the mantel in his cottage for all to admire. 
I will not deny, however, that scenery played a 
strong role in our choice. Pastures, dairy cows, 
grain fields, and cozy gray stone farmhouses, sur- 
rounded by trees and garden walls, are pleasanter 
sights for a contemplative and -camera-toting 
angler than dams and factory walls. Furthermore, 
the pastures were carpeted with yellow clumps of 
tansy, which cows, for some reason best known to 
them, will not touch. 


Guciew: as the days passed and we learned 
more and more about the river, we began to 
center our attention on those pools and runs 
where we had had the best luck. There was one 
exception to this. I became stubborn about a 
particular spot facing the bench in the second 
pasture. It was one of those minor riffles on the 
smooth surface of a long pool which, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, indicates the presence of a 
submerged rock. Because of the convenience of 
the bench, I took the habit of stopping there each 
day for five or ten minutes to watch for a rise, and 
seeing none, would cast a fly down the riffle to 
make sure before moving on. Then one afternoon 
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toward the end of the second week, I thought I 
detected a slight dimple on the rippling water. 
I waited. The dimple appeared a second time, 
though I had not seen a fly. Putting on the small- 
est fly in my box, I set it down above the riffle. 
The moment it reached the first of the curving 
wavelets, it disappeared. I tightened the line, 
thinking I had hooked the rock itself. Then the 
leader moved slowly away from me, toward the 
far bank. No rush or angry jerking, just’ a slow 
determined pull that took line off the reel with a 
steady, rhythmic clicking. A farmer in the field 


-across the river,-who had-been stooking sheaves 


of barley, stopped when he saw my arching rod 
and stood watching with a sheaf in each hand. 
When I saw that the fish was headed for a patch 


‘of reeds, I put more pressure on the rod tip. That 
‘slightly extra deterrent apparently infuriated him, 
-for he suddenly sprang into action, dashing back 


to the middle of the river and taking a mighty 
leap. The size of him quickened my heartbeat. 
I was determined to have him in my creel if it 
took all afternoon and evening. It did not take 
that long, but it was a good half hour of racing 
up and down the pool before he was exhausted 
enough for me to slip the net under him. As I 
raised him on the hook of my pocket scales, the 
farmer called. ‘“What’ll he weigh?” he asked. 


.“Four and a quarter pounds,” I answered truth- 


fully, reading the figure. “A bonny trout!” he 
called back, grinning. 

But he was not the biggest fish I caught that 
month in the Don. The larger one was a surprise 
that brought me triumph and very nearly disaster. 
It happened one afternoon when I was alone on 
the river. It was another of the succession of 
warm, sunny days that we had experienced since 
we arrived in the British Isles, and the Don had 
shrunk to the point where it was useless to fish 
except in a very few places. I had reached the 
top of the beat with nothing to show for my work, 
although I had floated a dry fly over every spot 
where I had learned that trout were apt to lie 
and had been changing flies in the desperate 
hope that I would chance on one that might be 
tempting. There was no use; the water was too 
warm and the trout were hiding from the bright 
sun. This discouraging thought gave me an idea. 
Instead of packing up and walking home, I would 


-rig up a couple of wet flies and fish them down to 


the boathouse. I tied a fancy little blue and 


-yellow fly on the tail and an insignificant March 
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Brown on the dropper. Having small hope, I did 
not fish very carefully, merely flinging them across 
the stream and letting them float down as I walked 
along. 

At the top of the Brown Cow Pool — so named 
because of a large sprawling rock that resembles 
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a reclining cow — there is a lip where the! water . 


glides over a ridge of small rocks before descending 
the rapids and on into the deep water. On the 
cast, which took my flies in an arc to the edge of 
this tip, I saw the leader stop, which made me give 
the line an irritable jerk, thinking one of the hooks 
had caught on a rock. To my astonishment, the 
leader swung rapidly upstream, and I realized 
with satisfaction that I had at last hooked a fish. 
As the pull was neither strong nor violent, I as- 
sumed it was a smallish trout. When I started to 
reel in, he came docilely enough, and I reached 
to disengage my collapsible net from the ring of 
my creel. At that moment, the fish changed his 
mind about the situation, having either seen me 
or become annoyed with the hook in his jaw, for 
he made a sudden dash downstream through the 
rapids and into the pool below, while the reel 
screeched as all the line went out and the black 
silk backing appeared. 

I scrambled along the bank, which is high at 
this point and riddled with cow paths and high 
hummocks, trying, as I stumbled along, to regain 
line as fast as possible. When I reached the big 
pool, he made another dash, this time toward the 
opposite bank (the Don is about fifty yards wide 
at Grandhome), ending in a magnificent leap. 
Only then did I realize that I was attached to a 
salmon. Now, mark you, I was fishing with an 
eight-and-a-half-foot trout rod that weighed a 
mere five and a half ounces, and the tip of my 
leader was three-pound test nylon. I have a 
hunch that even Lee Wulff, who likes to fish with 
light gear, would scarcely recommend my equip- 
ment for salmon fishing. There was nothing for 
me to do but let him carry the fight in his own 
fashion. And this I proceeded to do, scrambling 
upstream when that was his direction, racing 
downstream when he headed that way, and trying 
my frantic best to keep the leader away from rocks 
and the fish away from weed beds. Had he lain 


on the bottom and sulked, thus conserving nig ~” 


strength, I might still be there ọn the bank of the 
Don, but he fought sọ hard, raced about so much, 
that he finally defeated himself. 

* Now that he was tired, gasping for oxygen and 
rolling helplessly from side to side, the problem 
was how to land him. My trout net was patently 
useless. Only half of his length could enter it, 
and any attempt to scoop that half would un- 
doubtedly dislodge the hook and lose me that fish. 
I had no gaff, and I looked upstream and down- 
stream in vain for a sign of someone who could 
help me. I had the north bank to myself. My only 
hope was to beach him, but where? There were 


no beaches; nothing but the steep pasture bank > 


made uneven by Ayrshire cows. 
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I recalled having passed a muddy break in the 
bank where the cattle had descended to drink, 
but it was upstream, which meant dragging the 
fish against the current on a 3X leader that had 
already been overstrained. However, as it was 
the only hope, I marched him along slowly, foot 
by foot, around rocks, around weeds, until I could 
ease his head onto the mud of the shallow. Hold- 
ing the line taut by lifting the rod as high as my 
left hand could reach, I reached down and stuck 
two fingers of my right hand under his gill cover 
and ran up the almost perpendicular bank. My 
plan had been to place him on the cow path half- 
way up the bank, where I could give him the coup 
de grâce. But when he felt himself being hauled 
through the air by the gills, he gave a violent ` 
flop and shot off my fingers. I tossed my rod 
aside and fell on him almost at the moment he 
hit the grass. There we wrestled for a good five 
minutes, I on top of his squirming body, as I 
searched frantically for the priest in my jacket 
pocket. 

By the time I found it, he was beyond grace — 
a splendid, shining, fresh-run grilse lying beside 
me. I was so happy, so thrilled, so replete with a 
sense of triumph that I lay there for quite a while 
just gaping at him. It was only when I rose to 
weigh him that I felt the first sharp stab of pain 
in my left knee. In my falling on the fish, that knee 
must have hit a stone, for it was virtually out of 
commission. But the analgesic of victory was 
enough to help me to limp the mile and a half to 


.Invergara, lugging my seven-pound trophy. 


The quiet Don, as it flows across the rich farm- 
lands of Aberdeenshire, holding fine salmon in the 
spring and plenty of fat brown trout at all seasons, 
has many excellent reaches available to the tours, 
ing fisherman. There are fishing inns at Glen- 
kindie and Alford, and rods are let by the day at 
Kenmay, Kintore, and from the Bridge of Bal- 
gownie to the sea, which is within the city of Old 
Aberdeen. The first step that I would suggest to 
an itinerant angler is to write to the Scottish 
Tourist Board at 2 Rutland Place, West End, 
Edinburgh 1, enclosing the equivalent of three 
shillings (make it fifty cents to cover the postage) 
for a copy of the latest edition of “Scotland for 
Fishing,” a most complete and comprehensive 
compendium of rivers, hotels, and fishing avail- 
ability, including costs, open seasons, and species 
of fish to be found. As a second step, it might be 
‘well to acquire a glossary of Scottish words in 
order to ease communication. It will be useful 
to know, for example, that “burn” means “brook” 
and “brae” means “hil” when a farmer points 
out that “There be a guid pool where the burn 
comes in by yon brae.” 


+ 


KEN W. PURDY 
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Toia years ago, a German book sales- 
man named Felix Wankel entertained a revolu- 
tionary, if not heretical notion: he fell to wonder- 
ing if the standard gasoline engine, man’s com- 
monest prime mover, might not be replaced by 
something better. The announcement a few 
months ago that the Wankel engine is in being 
may presage a period of notable excitement in the 
automotive field. 

The internal-combustion reciprocating engine is 
basically so unsuited to its task that its universal 
acceptance and success are a source of wonder- 
ment. Driving behind a Rolls-Royce or a Cadillac 
engine, one may marvel at the oily-smooth, almost 
silent flow of power, but the sensation is illusory: 
in the heart of the beast, volcanic violence is being 
done, and quiet is achieved only by almost infinite 
refinements of muffling and insulation. It is when 
a gasoline engine is operated under conditions” 
of optimum design efficiency, as in a racing model, 
that the nature of the animal reveals itself in the 
howling of gears, the continuous roar of the ex- 
haust, wild clatterings, and bone-jarring vibra- 
tions. A reciprocating engine seems always to be 
trying to destroy itself. And so it is. = 

The word “reciprocating” is the key. A recip- 
rocating engine is, in effect, a multibarreled can- 
non, with the fuel charge the gunpowder, the pis- 
ton the projectile, the spark plug the primer, or 
the trigger, to oversimplify the' matter. The charge 
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Will the Wankel: engine, a German design 
sponsored in the United Slates by a major 
aircraft producer, revolutionize automotive 
power plants? Ken W. Purpy, who is 
widely known for his books and articles 
about aulomobiles, describes the new engine 
and its possibilities. 


NEW ENGINE 


explodes; the. piston, driving its connecting rod, 
starts to fly out the barrel; but at the end of only 
two or three inches of flight, it must stop, reverse 
itself, and come flying back toward the breech of 
the barrel. It is this repeated reversal of move- 
ment, taking place thousands of times a minute, 
that is at the root of the reciprocating engine’s 
savagery. A high-performance engine may move 
each of its pistons a total of 4000 feet up and down ` 
the cylinder bores in one minute. Every engine 
has a speed limit beyond which the strain of be- 
ginning, stopping, and reversing the piston move- 
ment becomes too great, and the engine destroys 
itself. 

Because the piston movement is so violent, and 
because each stroke, for all its violence, produces 
little power — all the energy used in accelerating 
and stopping the piston is wasted — the internal- 
combustion engine can deliver useful effort only 
when it is running at high speed. At low speeds, 
as everyone who has stalled an automobile knows, 
it produces inadequate twisting effort, or torque. 
Thus, in order .to drive a vehicle, the internal- 
combustion engine must be harnessed to a system 
of gears and there must be some form of clutch to 
connect and disconnect the flow of power to the 
road wheels. It was this necessity for gears and 
clutches, plus the gasoline engine’s inability to 
start itself, that convinced early steam-automobile 
builders that victory would: surely be theirs in 
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the contest between the two forms of propulsion. 
That it was not: was no fault of the steam engine, 
which could start itself, could produce tremendous 
torque when turning almost imperceptibly slowly, 
and in itself. was almost the ideal automotive power 
plant. Lack of efficient steam-producing equip- 
ment, coupled with the stubbornness and short- 
sightedness of its masters, betrayed the steam 
engine. 

From the beginning, internal-combustion en- 
gine designers have striven to achieve the smooth 
power flow characteristic of the steam engine. 
The steam engine was a reciprocating engine, 
true, but a smooth, easy-running one, because the 
expansion of steam is slow and inexorable, while 
the expansion of burning gasoline and air is sharp 
and violent. The rotary movement of the universe 
has appeared to be the ideal. The steam turbine 
and the water turbine produce wonderfully con- 
stant, even power flow, but neither is suitable for 
automotive use. The gas turbine, in which the 
expansive force of burning kerosene and air is 
directed against the many tiny paddle-wheel 
blades of a turbine, is a possibility. The first 
gas-turbine car was run by the Rover company of 
England in 1951, and the major Detroit houses 
have since then produced their own versions, but 
the device suffers in some particulars: to produce 
adequate power it must turn at approximately 
40,000 revolutions per minute, with consequent 
hazard and severe wear; the extreme temperature 
of the burning gases enforces the use of exotic 
metals. in the turbine, the blades of which may 
have to run red-hot without losing strength or 
shape; it lags on acceleration, offers no engine- 
braking power when the foot is lifted from the gas 
pedal, and its fuel consumption is relatively high. 

The idea of an engine rotary in basic motion 
but fueled and fired in the same manner as a 
reciprocating engine is most attractive, and many 
designers have struggled with the problem of how 
to make a paddle wheel turn by exploding gun- 
powder against its blades. The conundrum is an 
intriguing one, The turbine wheel must be sealed 
in an airtight casing to contain the explosion; the 
explosion must be directed against one segment of 
the paddle wheel, not its whole circumference; 
the fuel mixture must be drawn in at one place 
and its residue exhausted at another; since the 
charge must be compressed: before being fired and 
allowed to expand afterward, the shape of the 
space provided between paddle wheel and casing 
must be altered as the wheel turns, but even as it 
is being altered, it must be tightly sealed. These 
considerations have defeated some good men, and 
in consequence the announcement by Curtiss- 
Wright last November that it had a workable 
internal-combustion rotary engine was held to be 
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news of the first importance. Here was a 29- 
horsepower engine weighing only 2634 pounds. 
It had no valves, no pistons, no connecting rods, 
no reciprocating parts of any kind, no crankshaft, 
It was comparatively cheap and easy to make. 


To Curtiss-Wright announcement conveyed 
the impression that the engine is largely an Amer- 
ican development, and not until the last sentence 
was the name of the inventor revealed. Felix 
Wankel is a German associated: with the NSU 
Werke of Germany, a firm notable heretofore as 


‘maker of sewing machines, motorcycles, and ultra- 


small automobiles. Dr. Wankel is a designer who 
has specialized in sealing problems, and since the 
sealing of a rotary internal-combustion engine is 
crucial, it was logical that he should attack the 
problem. His solution was ingenious in the 
extreme. 

Externally the engine is round, or drum shaped. 
Within is a rotor, triangular in configuration, but 
with its three sides belled outward in gentle curves. 
The rotor is fastened to a shaft, as a water wheel 
is fastened. It turns within a chamber that can 
be described as a circle slightly squashed at top 
and bottom, shaped as an inflated balloon would 
be if held lightly between one’s hands. It is the 
epitrochoidal shape of this combustion chamber, 
together with the gearing of the rotor to its shaft 
in such a fashion that it revolves off center, that 
enables the Wankel engine to work, for as the 
rotor revolves, its tips or corners constantly follow 
the contours of the chamber, and the spaces they 
enclose serially expand and contract. They must: 
when a flat side of the rotor faces one of the out- 
ward bulges in the end of the chamber, the space 
is greater; when a sharp side of the rotor faces the 
bulge, the space is smaller. Precisely, the revolv- 
ing rotor does what a reciprocating piston does. 
It inhales fuel, compresses it into a small space, 
fires it, and allows it to expand in a big space. 
The fuel mixture is drawn in at one side of the 
engine, compressed as the rotor turns, carried 
past a spark plug which fires it, allowed to exert 
its expansive effort on one flat side of the rotor, 
thus spinning that component, and then carried to 
the exhaust side of the casing and allowed to 
escape into the atmosphere. Thus the Wankel 
engine produces three power strokes for each 
revolution it makes. 

At first glance, the Wankel engine is so simple 
and appears to work so well that it was under- 
standably hailed as revolutionary. Said the mag- 
azine Sports Cars Illustrated: “Tomorrow is here. 
It came on November 23rd, 1959, This design is 
truly the work of a genius.” The Curtiss-Wright 


announcement of that date envisioned the devel- 
opment of units ranging from 100 to 5000 horse- 
power and foresaw their use in every kind of 
application, from stationary work engines to power 
plants for vertical take-off and landing aircraft. 
It was said that the engine produced 3.8 horse- 
power to the cubic inch of capacity, against the 
long-held ideal of one horsepower to the inch. 
It could produce one horsepower to .83 pounds of 
weight. One horsepower to the pound has long 
been held to be a ratio realizable only by the best 
aircraft and automobile racing engines. 

The rotary internal-combustion engine will run 
well on low grades of gasoline and is very quiet. 
Since it is fully balanced, it produces minimal 
mechanical vibration. As an automobile engine, 
it would seem to possess attractive virtues, and the 
unqualified enthusiasm with which it was greeted 
would seem to have been fully justified. 

The voice of the skeptic was soon heard, how- 
ever. John Bond, publisher of Road and Track, 
was vehement: “Our opinion on the Curtiss- 
Wright-NSU engine?” he wrote. “It will never 
be heard from again.” Bond, an automotive en- 
gineer of more than two decades’ experience, 
based his attitude of skepticism on the engine’s 
sealing. Since the rotor’s tips must accommodate 
themselves to the varying chamber wall, they carry 
sliding, spring-loaded vanes which bear against 
this wall. “If you have good sealing and adequate 


lubrication,” Bond said, “the oil consumption is ' 


extremely high. Cut down on oil flow and the 
‘seal scuffs and fails to seal. Wankel reduces his 
problem by a unique and clever configuration 
that may work in very small sizes where the rub- 
bing velocity at the sealing point or points is kept 
low. However, I doubt very much if the’ oil 
consumption can be anywhere near ‘commercial’ 
even in the small size unit . . . furthermore it is 
significant that there is no mention of internal 
cooling for the rotor. Any large unit would defi- 
nitely have to have internal cooling and this would 
be very difficult to arrange.” 

Bond’s point about tip speed in large rotary 
engines is significant. A large-diameter rotor can 
achieve speeds of a very high order, as in the case 
of the blades of a helicopter, which appear to the 
eye to be turning lazily but are, at their tips, 
moving at tremendous speed. However, Curtiss- 
Wright engineers, who envision horsepower in the 
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higher ranges as produced by comparatively small 
engines coupled together rather than by one big 
one, say that their models, of which nine have 
been built, show a satisfactory oil consumption in 
100-hour tests. One C-W engine which produces 
100 horsepower at 5500 revolutions per minute 
has a rotor about twelve inches in diameter. It 
consumes, according to factory figures, a little 
less than half a pound of fuel per horsepower 
hour, an economical rating. Curtiss-Wright an- 
ticipates production for industrial use within a 
year or so. 

The suitability of the Wankel engine for propul- 
sion of a small automobile was.cited by the NSU 
people in demonstration runs of one of their 
Prinz models. The Prinz has a 79-inch wheelbase 
and weighs 1200 pounds. Gordon Wilkins, a noted 
British motoring journalist, reported the engine to 
be one of the very small ones, a drum nine inches 
in diameter and six inches deep. He said that the 
performance of the car was slightly better than that 
of the same model equipped with the regular en- 
gine. “The complete lack of vibration was un- 
canny,” he wrote. NSU has since announced 
that the engine may be used in two models of the 
Prinz in 1962. 

In March, 1954, hard thinking and much paper- 
work had convinced Dr. Wankel that his engine 
would work on the classic four-stroke Otto cycle 
(intake, compression, power, exhaust). Since 
1926, when the problem had first intrigued him, 
he had made a complete survey of the field of the 
rotary engine. Hundreds of designs had preceded 
the Wankel, and they had all failed. He and his 
assistant, Ernst Hoeppner, had classified the ro- 
taries into species and subspecies. Thus, he knew 
that his design was no simple restatement of an 
old idea, but a wholly new conception. In Feb- 
ruary, 1957, the first engine ran in Germany. In 
October, 1959, the first Curtiss-Wright version of 
the Wankel was tested. 

These dates may have marked a revolution in 
men’s means of moving across the earth. We may 
have moved closer to what seems now to be the 
ultimate: a fist-sized engine. The bulky, vibrat- 
ing, noisy reciprocating engine that has, despite 
its flaws, served so well for half a century may have 
begun, barely begun, its journey to the industrial 
museum to join the paddle-wheel steamer, the 
electric streetcar, and the hydraulic elevator. 





A: THE time, Agee was a youthful-looking 
twenty-seven. I think he felt he was elaborately 
masked, but what you saw right away — alas for 
conspiracy — was a faint rubbing of Harvard and 
Exeter, a hint of family gentility, and a trace of ro- 
mantic idealism. He could be taken for a likable 
American young man, an above-average product 
of the Great Democracy’ from any part of the 
country. He didn’t look much like a poet, an in- 
tellectual, an artist, or a Christian, each of which 
he was. Nor was there outward sign of his paralyz- 
ing, self-lacerating anger. His voice was pro- 
-nouncedly quiet and low-pitched, though not of 
cultivated tone. It gave the impression of diffi- 
dence but never of weakness. His accent was more 
or less unplaceable, and it was somewhat variable. 
For instance, in Alabama it veered toward coun- 
try-Southern, and I may say he got away with this 
with the farm families and himself. 

His clothes were deliberately cheap, not only 
because he was poor but because he wanted to be 
able to forget them. He would work a suit into 
fitting him perfectly by the simple method of keep- 
ing it on most of the time. Eventually the cloth 
would mold itself to his frame. Cleaning and press- 
ing would have undone this beautiful process. I 
exaggerate, but it did seem sometimes that wind, 
rain, work, and mockery were his tailors. On an- 
other score, he felt that wearing good, expensive 
clothes involved him in some sort of claim to su- 
periority of the social kind. Here he occasionally 
confused his purpose and fell over into a knowingly 
comical inverted dandyism. He got more delight 
out of factory-seconds sneakers and a sleazy cap 
than a straight dandy does from waxed calf Peal 
shoes and a brushed Lock & Co. bowler. 

Physically, Agee was quite powerful, in. the de- 
ceptive way of uninsistent large men. In move- 
ment he was rather graceless. His hands - were 
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Now an associate editor of FORTUNE, Warrer Evans has claim to the double distinction of 
writer and photographer. In 1936 Mr. Evans was a roving photographer for the New Deal 
government, and his sharp, telling photographs complemented perfectly James Agee’s text for 
LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN. This extraordinary study of Southern tenant families will 
be republished this fall by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


JAMES AGEE IN 1936 
By WALKER EVANS 


large, long, bony, light, and uncared for. His ges- 
tures were one of the memorable things about him. 
He seemed to model, fight, and stroke his phrases 
as he talked. The talk, in the end, was his great 
distinguishing feature. He talked his prose, Agee 
prose. It was hardly a twentieth-century style; it 
had Elizabethan colors. Yet it had extraordinarily 
knowledgeable contemporary content. It rolled 
just as it reads; but he made it sound natural — 
something just there in the air like any other part of 
the world. How he did this, no one knows. You 
would have blinked, gaped, and very likely run 
from this same talk delivered without his mysteri- 
ous ability. It wasn’t a matter of show, and it 
wasn’t necessarily bottle inspired. Sheer energy of 
imagination was what lay behind it. This he 
matched with physical energy. Many a man or 
woman has fallen, exhausted, to sleep at four in 
the morning, bang in the middle of a remarkable 
Agee performance, and later learned that the man 
had continued it somewhere else until six. Like 
many born writers who are floating in the illusory 
amplitude of their youth, Agee did a great deal of 
writing in the air. Often you had the impulse to 
gag him and tie a pen to his hand. That wasn’t 
necessary; he was an exception among talking 
writers. He wrote, devotedly and incessantly. 

Night was his time. In Alabama he worked I 
don’t know how late.. Some parts of Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men read as though they were writ- 
ten on the spot at night. Later, in a small house 
in Frenchtown, New Jersey, the work, I think, was - 
largely night written. Literally, the result shows 
this; some of the sections read best at night, far 
in the night. The first passage of A Country Letter is 
particularly night permeated. 

Agee worked in what looked like a rush and a 


‘rage. In Alabama he was possessed with the busi- 
ness of finding out everything he could about the 


lives he intended to describe. He must not have 
slept. He was driven to see all he could of the 
families’ day, starting, of course, at dawn. In one 
way, conditions there were ideal. He could live 
inside the subject, with no distractions. Back- 
country poor life wasn’t very far from him, 
actually. He had some of it in his blood, through 
relatives in Tennessee. Anyway, he was in flight 
from New York magazine editorial offices, from 
Greenwich Village social-intellectual evenings, 
and especially from the whole world of high- 
minded, well-bred, money-hued culture, whether 
authoritarian or libertarian. In Alabama he 
sweated and scratched with submerged glee. The 
families understood what he was down there 
to do. He’d explained it, in such a way that they 
were interested in Ais work. He wasn’t playing. 
That is why in the end he left out of Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men certain completed passages that 
were entertaining, in an acid way. One of these 
was a long, gradually hilarious aside on the subject 
of hens. It was a virtuoso piece heightened with 
allegory and bemused with the pathetic fallacy. 

He won almost everybody in those families — 
possibly too much — even though some of the 
individuals were hard-bitten, sore, and shrewd. 
Probably it was his diffidence that made them ac- 
cept him. That nonassurance was, I think, a hos- 
tage to his very Anglican childhood training. His 
Christianity — if an outsider may try to speak of it 
— was a punctured and residual remnant, but it 
was still a naked, root emotion. It was an ex- 
Church, or non-Church matter, and it was hardly 
in evidence. Ail you saw of it was an ingrained 
courtesy, an uncourtly courtesy that emanated 
from him toward anyone, perhaps excepting the 
smugly rich, the pretentiously genteel, and the po- 
lice. After a while, in a roundabout way, you dis- 
covered that, to him, human beings were at least 
possibly immortal and literally sacred souls, 

The days with the families came abruptly to an 
end. Their real content and meaning has all been 
shown. The writing they induced is, among other 
things, the reflection of one resolute, private re- 
bellion. Agee’s rebellion was unquenchable, self- 
damaging, deeply principled, infinitely costly, 
and ultimately priceless. 


THE TIGER 


By JOHN MOFFITT 


A tiger creeps this love 
Flat on his belly 

Through the dusk light 
Raptly, inch by inch, 
Toward the gazelle this mind, 
Which, coolly 

Feeding on rank hopes, 
Heeds neither crush 

Of leaf nor windward scent 
But shows its flank 

To the whole hill — 
When, from behind, 
Leaping an arc 

Of supple, deathly aim, 
The flame-clad beast 
Sinks its fangs 

Into the smooth neck, 
Mauls to the ground 
That prancing shape, 
Tears apart the flesh 

And gluts itself on spurted 
Life at the source. 


Each day’s end strays 

A fresh gazelle 

Toward a fresh 

Patch of greening hopes; 
Crouches, leaps 

The noiseless hulk again, 
Mouths the convulsed limbs 
And, ravening, 

Strips them to the 

Fragile, gleaming bone. 
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Jonn Carrer has been in and around the rare book business most of his working life. His 


ABC FOR BOOK COLLECTORS, widely hailed as the answer to the book collector’s prayer, is now in 


its second edition, and since he last contributed to the aruantic he has become vice president of 


the Bibliographical Society. Mr. Carter is at present associate for American operations at 


Sotheby’s, the Bond Street auction house. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS? 


Hay a week passes without an earnest edi- 
tor’s appealing through the Zondon. Times Literary 
Supplement for news of the whereabouts of some 
lost but essential piece of script. And even the 
more popular newspapers nowadays judge it 
newsworthy that the original manuscript of The 
Algonquin Round Table has been sold at auction for 
a mess of money, or that John Doe has acquired a 
precious series of unpublished letters written by 
Richard Roe (1887-1914) to his sister-in-law dur- 
ing the throes of composition of his second volume 
of verse, or that the dean of the English faculty has 
given a sensational talk on the occasion of the 
deposit of the Dr. Richard Gullible archive in the 
library of Canarsie University. “Deposit,” by the 
way, is a favorite word with rare book and manu- 
script department librarians: it carefully does not 
specify whether the transaction was a purchase, a 
gift, or a loan. “Archive” is another jargon word, 
of fairly recent application in the singular. It was 


first adopted, I believe, by the ingenious director. 


‘of the Pierpont Morgan Library, and it can be 
used for anything from a collection of a hundred 
or so papers by or about the author or his work to 


the fifty tons of manuscript and typescript by and ° 


about Upton Sinclair recently acquired by In- 
diana University. 

In earlier days, most writers — professional 
writers, at least — gave short shrift to the raw ma- 
terial of manuscript once its matter was in print. 
Shakespeare did not leave us a single line. Even 
today, I imagine, most reasonably unself-conscious 
writers do what I have always done: throw away 
the manuscript when it has been typed, throw 
away the typescript when the proofs have been 
corrected, throw away the proofs once the book is 
out. But though these may have been the ma- 
jority, there has always been a large minority. 
Pope handed his manuscripts around among his 
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friends and patrons, and since he was famous 
early in life, they kept them. Boswell was not the 
only hoarder of every draft: William Beckford kept 
his and rewrote them more elegantly in his old 
age, to the confusion of posterity. 

A good many of Trollope’s novels survive in 
manuscript, as Professor Tinker of Yale and Rob- 
ert H. Taylor of Yonkers can bear witness. We 
have a fair amount of Dickens, with the Forster 
Collection at South Kensington and the Pierpont 
Morgan collection of three of the Christmas Books 
and Our Mutual Friend, and although only a chap- 
ter of Pickwick has been preserved, by the Rosen- 
bach Foundation, Great Expectations in its entirety 
is safely immured in the town library at Wisbech, 
Cambridgeshire. Arnold Bennett was ‘vain of his 
elaborate script — The Old Wives’ Tale, the orig- 
inal of which is in the J. K. Lilly collection, was 
actually published in facsimile — and he had his 
manuscripts handsomely bound in morocco. 
Hardy was not vain of his beautiful hand, but he 
kept most of his manuscripts, and in due course 
Sir Sydney Cockerell had them bound for him by 
Katherine Adams, bespeaking one by way of 
douceur — “The Three Strangers” from Wessex 
Tales, which later sold for £620 at Sotheby’s. 

Authors’ habits with their original manuscripts, 
in fact, have been as various as authors. Some 
have preserved from sentiment, many from mere 
dilatoriness in throwing things away, some no 
doubt out of canniness. Conrad sold many of his 
manuscripts to John Quinn, the New York cols 
lector, and a few to Thomas J. Wise, who parted 
with them before his library was bought by the 
British Museum. H. G. Wells never bothered with 
his, but his faithful secretary did, and most of the 
result is now at Urbana, Illinois. Some authors 
jettison without thought, some deliberately — 
once the book is out, their only interest is the next 


one; some doubtless find that, like so many other 
possessions not in daily use, they have just “be- 
come gone.” 

But today, hardly any author of pretension to 
eminence can be unaware that if he puts the manu- 
script of the latest novel, the latest sonnet se- 
quence, even the latest literary essay into the 
wastebasket, he may regret it. He will in due 
course, if not as soon as the reviews are out, be 
reminded by some librarian of his duty to literary 
history, to textual criticism, to scholarly research 
— and to alma mater. He will be reproached by 
some bibliophile who has been loyally collecting 
his first editions for years and now yearns for a bit 
of holograph. Worst of all, some dealer will make 
him what would have been a tempting offer. 

The author will then recall, too late, the story of 
the bookseller who pestered John Ruskin time and 
again to sell him manuscripts or signed copies of 
named works. Ruskin’s refusals got angrier and 
longer. Shortly after he gave up answering these 
repeated requests, someone showed him the book- 
seller’s latest catalogue, in which was listed, at a 
fat price, “A magnificent series of autograph let- 
ters of John Ruskin, mentioning no less than four- 
teen of his own works.” There is also the story of 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward 
VII, who wrote to his mother from Oxford asking 
for five pounds. Queen Victoria replied that he 
had his allowance, which should be more than 
sufficient for his proper needs, and she proceeded 
to give him a lecture on the desirability of avoid- 
ing horses, drink, chorus girls, the theater, low 
company, and other inducements to reckless 
spending. When he came home to Sandringham 
for Christmas, the Queen said she hoped he had 
taken her advice to heart. “Wel,” said His 
Royal Highness, “I don’t need the five pounds 
after all, because I was able to sell your letter for 
ten.” 


dos have been, of course, collectors and pre- 
servers of manuscripts ever since the days when 
they were the only texts. If it had not been for 
the exertions of men like Giovanni Aurispa, the 
- Renaissance scholar-dealer who scoured the 
Levant for manuscripts after the fall of Constan- 
tinople, we should today be without large sections 
of classical literature. In the post-Gutenberg era, 
it may be true that Archbishop Matthew Parker 
collected manuscripts partly for the ulterior 
motives of sectarian controversy. But he was only 
the precursor of such giants as Sir Robert Cotton 
in the seventeenth century, Robert Harley in the 
eighteenth, and Sir Thomas Phillipps. in the nine- 
teenth, that disagreeable baronet who gloried in 
the name of vellomaniac. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS? 


As the centuries of print progressed, the attention 
of bibliophiles, if not of archivists, was increasingly 
concentrated on printed books; and within the 
last hundred years, first editions have come to 
represent to the average collector the natural 
expression of his enthusiasm for a general subject 
or period, a particular author or a favorite book. 
When I was first in the rare book business, thirty 
years ago, not one private collector in twenty 
extended his devotion into the manuscript field, 
and I doubt if the proportion is much different 
today. I emphasize private to mean the man who 
collects not only according to his own taste but 
strictly for his own, and his friends’, pleasure. 
For the renewed interest in manuscript material 
derives not so much from the private cabinet as 
from the institutional — usually the university — 
library. Plenty of collectors, certainly, have of 
late joined that existing minority who have al- 
ways sought manuscripts even if their contents 
have been published and would not rather own 
some unpublished fragments of Sarah Orne 
Jewett than the fair copy of Moby Dick. But most 
of the recruits, I fancy, are of that comparatively 
new school which thinks in terms of ultimate 
institutional ownership of its collections. 

I do not know when literary manuscripts of 
published works, as distinct from unpublished, or 
raw, material, began to engage the acquisitive 
interest of book collectors. The earliest example 
known to me of the sale of a living author’s manu- 
scripts I owe to my old friend Mr. A. N. L. Munby, 
who has recently been disserting on the history of 
bibliophily to the Bibliographical Society of 
America. On August 19, 1831, Mr. Evans, the 
London auctioneer, offered for sale “the original 
manuscripts of the Waverley Novels and Tales 
of My Landlord ... all in the handwriting of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart., to which is added a 
most curious and interesting collection of auto- 
graphs of Princes, Popes, Cardinals, States- 
men, Literati and Artists from the XIIIth to the 
XIXth Centuries.” Sold, no doubt, as a result 
of poor Sir Walter’s heroic efforts to pay off his 
creditors, his thirteen manuscripts brought £317, 
Rob Roy making the top price of £50. The Antiquary 
and Peveril of the Peak shared second place at £42; 
Waverley was seriously incomplete and made only 
£18. Seven of the manuscripts sold that day are 
now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, along with 


_ four others of Scott’s novels. 


Between this sale and that of another Scot, Sir 
Compton Mackenzie, a hundred years later and 
for the same reason, there were probably not many 
public sales by a writer of his own manuscripts. 
But there have been many of the manuscripts of 
dead, often recently dead, authors and of manu- 


-scripts of living authors consigned by owners 
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other than themselves. The autograph manu- 
script of Bernard Shaw’s John Bull’s Other Island, 
for example, brought £2800 at Sotheby’s a cou- 
ple of seasons ago (it is now in Wilmette, Ilinois), 
and that of Somerset Maugham’s The Moon and 
Sixpence, £2600. Until quite lately, modern liter- 
ary manuscripts have more often been sold by 
private negotiation, usually conducted by a book- 
seller: thus, for example, Robert H. Taylor bought 
both the first and the final draft of Zuletka Dobson 
from the author, and the University of California 
at Berkeley the three versions of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover from the widower of Lawrence’s widow. 

The manuscripts of Lord Fim and of South Wind 
are in the library of the Rosenbach Foundation 
in Philadelphia; so is Ulysses, which John Quinn 
bought from Joyce piecemeal as it was completed, 
in circumstances vividly recalled by Sylvia Beach 
in Shakespeare and Company. The manuscript of The 
Picture of Dorian Gray is split between the Pierpont 
Morgan and the Berg Collection at the New York 
Public Library, which also has custody, in the 
Arents Collection, of The Importance of Being 
Earnest. The Prisoner of Kenda, that best of all ro- 
mantic adventure stories, was sold at Sotheby’s 
two years ago for a paltry $2000 and is now in the 
private collection of Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., 
of New York. Of Human Bondage was given by its 
author to the Library of Congress, which also 
owns the poetical notebooks of A. E. Housman, 
sold by his brother to a New York dealer and in 
due course bought and presented by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Whittall. Housman had himself presented 
the fair copy manuscript of A Shropshire Lad to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and that of Last 
Poems to the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

Of the two original manuscripts of Peter Pan, 
the one Barrie gave to Maude Adams was bought 
by J. K. Lilly of Indianapolis. Conan Doyle gave 
all his available manuscripts for a sale in aid of 
the Red Cross during World War I; they were 
bought by William Randolph Hearst, but sub- 
sequently resold, and The Adventure of the Missing 
Three-Quarter was recently presented to the Brit- 
ish Museum by a loyal task force of the Baker 
Street irregulars, The manuscript of The Waste 
Land once belonged to John Quinn, but it was not 
in his sale in 1924, and nobody, not even Donald 
Gallup or John Hayward, let alone the bard him- 
self, knows its present whereabouts, though there 
have been rumors that it survives in the possession 
of a Quinn descendant in one of the Western 
States. 

The Man of Property and Saint Joan are, appro- 
priately, in the British Museum. So is T. E. 
Lawrence’s The Mint, if anyone really cares. The 
Joyce Cary manuscripts, by a rare English adop- 
tion of American practice, have ae to the 
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Bodleian. Mr. Hanley has pretty well cornered 
the three Powys brothers, not to mention Samuel 
Beckett. Roger Casement’s diaries are the un- 
comfortable property of Her Majesty’s Home Of- 
fice. Baron Corvo’s notorious Venice Letters be- 
longed successively to Christopher Millard, A. J. A. 
Symons, Maundy Gregory, and Sir Hugh Wal- 
pole, but where they are now, those who know 
won’t say. 

Of American authors, it would no doubt be an 
exaggeration to say that any literary manuscript 
of importance which has come onto the market 
within the past twenty years has found its way 
into the library of the redoubtable president of the 
Grolier Club, C. Waller Barrett, which means that 
it will end up at the University of Virginia. There 
are exceptions: William B. Wisdom bought every- 
thing of Thomas Wolfe he could lay hands on — 
I remember the score of crates in one of the Scrib- 
ner attics, each crammed with yellow sheets 
covered with that sprawling script— and the 
result is now at Harvard. Henry James’s manu- 
scripts and letters are widely scattered, but Har- 
vard is probably in the lead. Most of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald is at Princeton. The Gertrude Stein 
papers are at Yale, along with Carl van Vechten. 

Dreiser gave Sister Carrie to Mencken, who of- 
fered it first to the Library of Congress, which de- 
clined it, and then to the New York Public Li- 
brary, where Harry M. Lydenberg had more 
sense. Nearly all Mencken’s own manuscripts are 
in the Enoch Pratt Library at Baltimore. Only 
one important Hemingway manuscript has ap- 
peared on the open market, “Death in the After- 
noon,” and that was bought, at the fancy price of 
$13,000, for the University of Texas. John P. 
Marquand, Harvard 1915, recently donated his 
literary manuscripts to Yale. John O’Hara has 
given his to Harvard. What Dashiell Hammett, 
Wallace Smith, and Damon Runyon did with 
theirs, I wish I knew. 


, 


T examples offered in the preceding para- 
graphs are a random selection, for the sufficient 
reason that very few libraries — the Pierpont Mor- 
gan and UCLA are honorable exceptions — and, 
naturally, still fewer private collectors have pub- 
lished any list of their holdings in the field of liter- 
ary manuscripts. Bibliographies and studies of 
individual authors sometimes cite their where- 
abouts. Catalogues of exhibitions contribute oc- 
casional information. The auction records pro- 
vide infrequent, and booksellers’ catalogues still 
more infrequent, help to anyone setting out on a 
systematic quest. 

Yet, if my examples are a random lot, they are 


nevertheless representative, I think, in one im- 
portant respect. For they indicate that a high pro- 
portion of literary autograph manuscripts are al- 
ready in, or are destined for, institutional libraries. 
Wilmarth Lewis has cornered Horace Walpole, 
but Farmington is in this context an enclave of 
‘New Haven. The private collection of T. B. 
Hanley, of Bradford, Pennsylvania, was rich in 
manuscripts of, among others, Bernard Shaw — 
no less than seventeen of the plays — and D. H. 
Lawrence, but they are now in the Research Cen- 
ter at Austin, Texas. Edward Beinecke has let 
very little Stevenson slip by in twenty or thirty 
years’ devoted collecting, but the collection lives 
at Yale. Arthur Houghton has dominated the 
Keats market for almost as long, but the books 
and manuscripts are housed at Harvard. Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Hyde’s collection of Dr. Johnson is 
unsurpassed and, short of another cache on the 
Malahide Castle model, by now unsurpassable; 
‘it is their private property, no matter how gener- 
ously available to scholars, and it is shelved under 
their own roof at Somerville, New Jersey. But I 
should think the odds are a hundred to one against 
its ever coming under the hammer at Sotheby’s. 
And that, crude though it sounds, is the acid test 
of a truly private collection, a collection wholly 
personal to the man who has formed it, the archi- 
tecture and composition of which are idiosyncratic 
to him. 

This is by no means to disparage the connois- 
seurship of the collectors I have named, for all of 
whom I happen to have the highest personal es- 
teem and several of whom have private, as well 
as their more publicly known, collections. It is 
rather to suggest that, in the ever-developing 
course of bibliophily, the systematic collecting of 
manuscripts has become more and more an in- 
stitutional duty and less and less either the re- 
sponsibility or the passion of the private collector. 
It is hard to believe that Mr. Houghton bought the 
entire working material and manuscripts of Pro- 
fessor Toynbee’s Study of History in the same mood 
as he bought the Shuckburgh copy of the Guten- 


berg Bible. In one case he was impelled, surely, - 


by alternating current, in the other by direct. 
And with the way things have been going in the 
last twenty years or so, it is probably all the better 
for the health and happiness of the private col- 
lectors that this particular responsibility is being 
widely and energetically assumed by the institu- 


freely elsewhere. 


I. HAS been interesting to watch the tactics of the 
institutional librarians. in the pursuit of their 
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being scattered amongst warring factions. 
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quarry, The frontal attack is simple — buy the 
stuff in bulk. But it is also sometimes expensive. 
The indirect approach has accordingly been much 
favored and adroitly developed. Under the reve- 
nue laws of the United States, anyone in a high 
tax bracket, collector or not, can write off up to 
20 per cent of his annual declared income for 
charitable gifts, in cash or in kind, or 30 per cent 
if the beneficiary institution is educational. And 
if he either owns or can be induced to buy an 
archive or a group of manuscript material, or 
even a single manuscript, which his alma mater 
wants to add to one of its special collections, the 
librarian can usually suggest some qualified person 
who will be only too glad to put a generous ap- 
praised value on it. Mr. Goodfellow thus gets his 
name in capital letters on the library wall, or at 
least in the alumni bulletin, at, conservatively, a 
dime on the dollar. The library has added to its 
proper resources. Some deserving young man gets 
his teeth into the raw material for a Ph.D. thesis. 
Uncle Sam — to date, anyway — hardly notices 
the tax deduction. Everybody is happy. 

Of late, however, this enfilade attack has be- 
gun to be superseded by what might be called the 
bulldozer attack from the rear. This consists in 
letting it be known to the authors themselves, 
whether by public manifesto or, more often, by 
private circular letter, that an honorable home is 
ready and waiting for their archive. If they are 
American authors, or foreign authors liable to 
U.S. income tax, they presumably qualify for the 
handsome bonus from the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. Even if they are not, they are under- 
standably flattered to think that Hale or Yarvard 
wants their stuff and grateful for. an easy answer 
to the question of what to do with those boxes and 
folders. 

It would undoubtedly have been a great con- 
venience to the editor of the complete variorum 
edition of Emily Dickinson’s poems if all the 
manuscripts had been in one place instead of 
It 
would be a great convenience to the potential 
future editor of the complete edition of Dylan 
Thomas if all his manuscripts were in one place 
instead of being divided, for the most part, be- 
tween Buffalo, the Hanley collection, and Har- 
vard, 

It will clearly be a convenience for the political 
historians of the future to have Walter Lippmann’s 
files together at Yale, for the historian of the 
American theater to find the Theatre Guild’s files 
at the same handy distance from New York, for the 
historian of American literature to know that 
most of the surviving early files of Harper and 
Brothers have been deposited just up the avenue 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library. The Roseberys 
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of the 1960s will have a legitimate excuse for a 


prolonged stay in Havana, where Señor Julio — 


Lobo has assembled the most important collec- 
tion of Napoleonica outside the Archives Nation- 
ales in Paris. And if the Bollingen Foundation’s 
editors leave anything to be done on the oeuvre 
of Paul Valéry, which is doubtful; later students 
will find their paths in Paris well marked. But 
any of Mrs. Mina Curtis’ successors in the exege- 
sis of Proust who had hoped to justify a trip to 
Normandy will be disappointed to know that 
microfilms of all the novels except A ’Ombre des 
Jeunes Filles en Fleurs, which was dismembered for 
sale piecemeal with copies of a de luxe reprint, 
have been lodged in the British Museum, the 
Library of Congress, and Harvard. 


Í 1s a hundred and twenty-five years since Alexis 
de Tocqueville, who sometimes seems to me to 
have made all the generalizations about things 
American, wrote: “In fifty years it will be more 
difficult to collect authentic documents concerning 
the social conditions of the Americans of the pres- 
ent day than it is to find remains of the adminis- 
tration of France during the Middle Ages; and if 
the United States were ever to be invaded by bar- 
barians, it would be necessary to have recourse to 
the history of other nations in order to learn any- 
thing of the people that now inhabits them. .. . 
No methodical system is pursued; no archives are 
formed; and no documents are brought together 
when it would be easy to do so.” He could relax 
today. The Manuscript Society of America has 
748 members: 426 of them private collectors, 105 
dealers, 200 institutional librarians or libraries, 
and 17 “‘Non-Collectors —- Writers, etc.” 

The question posed in my title has really an- 
swered itself: practically all authors’ manuscripts 
end up in American institutional libraries. All 
that remains is to furnish manuscript collectors 
— and librarians — with a terminology for dis- 
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tinguishing between the different kinds of type- 
script, which every year more heavily outweigh 
handwritten copy as more and more authors ex- 
change the quill for the Olivetti or the Reming- 
ton. Alger Hiss learned to his cost that twelve 
good men and true cannot identify the hand which 
operated an identified typewriter. How are 
we to distinguish an author’s own typing from his 
secretary’s? Who will be able to teil whether the 
typescript of Hamlet, 1960 was executed by Bill 
Shakespeare or one of the Shubert office boys? 
What about secretarial typescript with manuscript 
corrections by the author? 

On an evening of the year 1946, in the British 
Embassy in Washington, Winston Churchill was 
giving the final polish to a speech he was due to 
make the next day at a place called Fulton, Mis- 
souri. It was his practice to have his speeches 
typed out on small sheets of writing paper, spaced 
for breath rather than for syntax. And now the 
fair copy, to be used for delivery, was before him. 
A few corrections, a few ultimate felicities were 
dictated to his secretary, who set them down on . 
her carbon copy in shorthand. She then typed - 
them onto the top copy, which I hope the great 
man still has. But the carbon copy, which in this 
case remained technically the more original of the 
two, was handed to the young man detailed by the 
ambassador to attend Mr. Churchill and to pre- 
pare an advance summary for the press. This was 
not an official speech, nor the copy official paper, 
so when the young man was clearing off his desk 
a few days later he put this intimate memento of 
what had by then become a thunderous explosion 
into a bottom drawer. A few years later, back in 
London and hard up, he was tempted, I regret to 
say, by a bookseller. I cannot now lay hands on 
the catalogue description that I subsequently 
prepared — I remember it as full of technical 
subtleties — but Scribner’s sold the memento all 
right. I wonder where it is now. I am not a col- 
lector, but that is one piece of carbon copy type- 
script I wouldn’t mind owning. 


\ 





A FRIEND who has just returned 
from San Francisco brings astound- 
ing news of rail travel in the West. 
Such findings as “excellent meals” 
and “plenty of pleasant service” are 
hardly imaginable to a New Eng- 
lander, yet the traveler, as if from 
the other side of the moon, went on 
to tell of Vista domes, dining car 
seats at an hour of his own selection 
and without standing in line, and 
lounge cars in the plural. Most im- 
pressive of all, he reported, was the 
conductor, a watch-in-hand type 
who was deeply interested in whether 
the train was on time. The carrier 
in this case, a round trip between 
San Francisco and Denver, was the 
Denver and Rio Grande and West- 
ern Pacific; its only dereliction was 
its insistence on calling its comely 
stewardess a ‘Zephyrette.” “I’m 
sorry about that,” said my friend. 
“She was really very attractive.” 
No such fine points need be made 
about rail travel in New England, 
where passengers and train crew 
alike are long accustomed to rough- 
ing it, with the prospect of worse to 
come. The Bostonian bound for 
New York is grateful if his train 
even departs on time, let alone gets 
anywhere; meeting one of these 
trains at either end is a gamble 
against long odds, and it’s bad form 
to ask for an arrival hour since the 
attendant won’t know the answer 
anyhow. A conductor looking at 


his watch, in this neighborhood, 
would be checking the interval be- 
fore his next dyspepsia tablet. 

The cafeteria car of one of the 
Boston—New York trains is memo- 
rable for the odor of the much-used 
and fiercely overheated grease in its 
galley (the air-conditioning system 
has broken down — temporarily, of 
course) and the robust prices on its 
menu, prices sufficient to deceive 
the stranger into expecting a cor- 
respondingly substantial meal. The 
entire staff are new not only to 
their tasks but to each other: they 
are usually preoccupied in getting 
acquainted by conversation among 
themselves. Here, as in the termi- 
nals and wherever railroad em- 
ployees are conversing, one gets the 
impression of pessimistic conjecture. 
Will the service shut down tomor- 
row? Maybe tonight? Is the cook 
capable of putting together an egg 
sandwich? How come we’re on time? 

The best meal we had anywhere 
in Italy last summer was a luncheon 
in the dining car of the rapido from 
Rome to Florence. A vast offering, 
yet moderately priced, it seemed a 
cut above what one found at hotels 
and restaurants, and three of the 
courses — the pasta, the sliced beef 
tenderloin, and a huge, flavorsome 
fresh peach at the instant of perfect 
ripeness — were the finest in my 
experience. The diner was a large 
car, handsomely appointed, and al- 
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though every place was occupied, 
the whole meal was served in great 
style by only two waiters. 

It would be hard to overstate the 
speed and dexterity with which the 
two waiters went about their work. 
They seemed determined to show 
that they were the most excellent of 
all dining car waiters in the world, 
and it is reasonable to believe that 
they were in fact just that. 

British trains are notable for the 
antiquity of their battered rolling 
stock and the impeccable manners 
of all personnel. The conductor 
making his rounds in a third-class 
carriage of a suburban train from 
London exemplified both character- 
istics. He was elderly, and his livery 
or uniform, of a faded maroon as I 
recall it, was distinctly shabby, but 
he entered the compartment with a 
great air of mission, assurance, and 
professionalism. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. 

There were polite murmurs from 
the half-dozen passengers. 

“Please,” said the conductor, “may 
I see your tickets?” 

He examined the tickets, and as 
he returned the last to its owner, he 
said, with a bow that included all 
of us, “Thank you so much.” 

The conductor turned and opened 
the compartment door to the cor- 
ridor, then faced us once again. 
“Good afternoon,” he said. 

CHARLES W. MORTON 


Giveaways 
eS ae 


By LUTHER STEWART 


British author Lurner Srewarr here con- 
cludes the discussion of his adventures in a 
Florida supermarket, which he began in the 
June ATLANTIC. 


As you read these lines, a super- 
market in Florida is almost certainly 
giving away free of charge, at the 
rate of, say, one every fifteen seconds, 
an aluminum-plated bulletproof 
cherry pitter or some like object, and 
| my only regret is that I shall not be 
_ around to claim mine. I have been 
` away from Florida for some months, 
but I still cannot help wondering, as 
with a woman one has loved and 
lost, what the supermarket is giving 
away now. 

On my first encounter with the 
market, I remember that I shook 
hands with an elephant in a check- 
ered-cloth hide. The man thus 
decked out represented, I was told, 
a firm which gives away little trading 
stamps to all the citizenry passing 
through the turnstiles. I had, nat- 
urally, thought that he was selling 
elephants. 

It was not until my next visit that 
I embarked upon the great spatula 
campaign which consolidated my 
relationship with the supermarket. 
At this distance, I feel a bit squeam- 
ish about exposing the whole se- 
quence of events. But confession is 
good for the subconscious, they tell 
me, and truth will out. Be it known, 
then, that the market held me in 
thrall by means of a spoon with 
holes in it. 

I had returned to the market with 
my hosts two days after our initial 
visit, in order, they explained, not to 
miss the weekend specials. Since my 
friend worked as a university profes- 
sor when he was not engaged in 
shopping, his salary demanded a 
close attention to bargains. It was 
a Friday afternoon. Neighbors 
chatted amicably together by the 
serried ranks of push baskets that 
lined the entrance, while their young 
children stole rolls of toilet paper and 
tried to eat them. Concealed loud- 
speakers gave off a Bayreuth Festival 
Company cavorting with Ride of the 
Valkyries. 

All was as usual, save that a new 
premium had been added to the 
supermarket’s galaxy. For a mere 
nickel — with a food order of five 


dollars or more — one could receive 
quite a nice pancake turner and a 
rack of hooks to set up on the wall. 
Naturally, my party took advantage 
of this largess. As we passed through 
the cash line, we happened to be 
remarking how sad it was that we 
couldn’t take two sets of these im- 
plements, so that I could carry one 
set back to the Old World with me. 
The cashier, a fresh young thing 
with her hair swung permanently to 
the left by the aid of a sort of muci- 
lage American women affect, sug- 
gested that we break into two parts 
the order she was violently convert- 
ing into a chime of cash; if we 
divided into two consumer units, she 
would be able to give us an addi- 
tional pancake turner and rack. I 
felt somehow that this was not quite 
what the owners had intended, but I 
was attracted to the gleaming im- 
plements and went along with my 
friends’ enthusiasm for these new 
arrangements. 

I left the store, then, with the 
start of a kitchen service, and as a 
bachelor I felt that I had done won- 
ders for my marriageability, as it is 
called in America. 

All would have been well if my 
hostess had not let slip a piece of 
information I had failed to note on 
the placard advertising the give- 
away, that these exciting things go 
on and on, like installments of The 
Perils of Pauline, and like that vacant- 
faced victim in the films I should 
always be left hanging by my finger- 
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nails from a cliff at the end. Next 
week, again for a nickel and a mini- 
mal purchase, one might claim a 
serving spoon; the week after, a 
potato masher; and so on until all 
the hooks of the rack had dangling 
from them some more or less useful 
machine. 

Now, originally I had planned to 
push on north in two weeks, but 
suddenly the thought of leaving, 





which had never been far from my 
mind heretofore, became hateful. I 
should have a serving spoon, true, 
and a potato masher, but never, 
never would I own a wide spatula, a 
cooking fork, a spoon with holes in it. 
The last item hurt especially. In 
subsequent visits to the market, I 
lingered long and sorrowfully over 
the sample holed-spoon displayed. 
It was beautiful. 

The thought of the cookery stuff I 
would miss if I ended my visit as 
planned began to prey on my mind. 
On succeeding weeks, my friends 
again managed to have their food 
order split in two, thus supplying me 
with extra implements. And the 
more I looked at them, the more of 
them I wanted. It seemed such a 
shame not to continue being show- 
ered by such largess. I had an 
image of the young lady in Notting- 
ham whom I hoped someday to 
marry spurning me for another fel- 
low who had put down roots on his 
trip to America and managed to 
stay in one place long enough to col- 
lect a full dowry of kitchen tools. 

The upshot of all this brooding 
was that I decided to dally a week 
longer. My friends were sympa- 
thetic. By the end of the extra week, 
however, as I went around mum- 
bling about how silly it was to think 
that one could only get research 
done at Princeton, and that north- 
central Florida, after all, was as good 
a place as any for a long siege of 
work, my hosts announced the im- 
minent arrival of one of their moth- 
ers and I found myself on a north- 
bound train, straining to get a last 
view of the supermarket as we 
steamed past palmetto groves and 
the alligator-soup factory. 

I came to my senses only as we 
reached the brisker air of Maryland 
and realized how essentially grace- 
less my life had become since I had 
fallen victim to the supermarket and 
its siren charms. I had learned, to 
my horror, that I could not be 
trusted to retain my moral vigor on 
American soil, and though I know 
there must be lovely markets in 
Hightstown and Trenton, Cranbury 
and Princeton Junction, I have 
learned enough now to keep my 
distance. I shall henceforth have 
my goods and chattels shipped in 
by air from Fortnum & Mason’s, 
curl up in my burberry, and keep 
constantly at hand my illuminated 
edition of the poems of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. 


The Neurotic’s 
Notebook 





MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 


No one has ever loved anyone 
the way everyone wants to be loved. 
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Most of us could scrape by on 
twice our present income. 


We are always baffled and an- 


noyed by a happy marriage between | 


two people we dislike. 


Mea culpa, 
culpa. 


mea culpa, tua maxima 
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It’s unnerving to find out whom 
n ple 7 
your Salidren most admire. 
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One day you are a beginner and 
everybody’s pet; the next, you are 
coldly expected to deliver. There is 
never sufficient warning that the 
second day is coming. 


God is less careful than General 
Motors, for He floods the world 
with factory rejects. 
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“Grow up,” 
ing our thumb. 


we say, calmly suck- 


Doodles courtesy of Charles W. Morton. 












“BEST EDITED MASS MAGAZINE 
IN AMERICA TODAY” 
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The plaudit? From critic Lincoln Kirstein. The maga- 
zine? What else but Esquire — as lively and different a 
publication as you’re likely to encounter anywhere today. 
First nights like Tennessee Williams’ “Sweet Bird of 
Youth” and Gian Carlo Menotti’s libretto for “Vanessa,” 
both published complete in Esquire simultaneously with 
the prone way opeaings. Fiction like “Breakfast at Tif- 
fany’s,” first served up in Esquire’s pages. Food for 
thought like “F.D.R., Man Behind the Mask” by Arthur 
Schlesinger and Richard Rovere’s “McCarthy.” Felicity 
like “IN and OUT.” Heard about Gimlets, Tape Cart- 
ridges, Burnished Browns, Farinas? If you haven’t seen 
Esquire lately, you’re in for the biggest bargain $2 can 
buy. And if you order now you're in for an even bigger 
bargain, because your subscription will include the 
Christmas Jubilee Issue that will cost $1 on the news- 
stands. Ho for the scissors! Hie for your pen! 


EIGHT MONTHS OF ESQUIRE FOR JUST $2.00? 
WHEN IT REGULARLY COSTS $4? BY ALL MEANS! 


Esquire « Dept. 0707 * Boulder, Colorado 
Send me the next 8 months of Esquire including the 
Christmas Jubilee Issue and bill me for just $2 





Name 





Address 


City Zone State 


O Bill me CO Remittance Enclosed 


This offer good in U.S. and Canada only. 
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From Port Everglades, 
Am — FLORIDA 





mu.v. ORANJE 
20,565 gross ton flagship of the 
Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail, ac- 
commodating first and tourist class pas- 
sengers. Long familiar to seasoned trav- 
elers in the Far East, the ORANJE is a 
luxury liner featuring gracious lounges 
and dining salons, spacious decks, two 
swimming pools, well-stocked library — 
and accommodations comparable with 
many of the finest transatlantic liners. 
All cabins are outside. ORANJE menus 
are varied and bountiful. Service is at- 
tentive, reflecting the expert Dutch su- 
pervision that assures peace of mind on 
a journey that circles the globe. 
AROUND-THE-WORLD » March 8, 1961 


Leave Port Everglades (Miami), Florida. Then to Cristobal/ 
Balboa, Panama Canal; Papeete, Tahiti; Auckland and Wellington, 
New Zealand; Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; Singapore; 
Penang; Colombo, Ceylon; Suez/Port Said; Genoa; Southampton; 
Amsterdam (10 days in Europe). Returning to Port Everglades 

May 23 via Southampton. Later 1961 departures from 
Port Everglades: May 24, Sept. 9, Nov. 25. 
First Class rates from $1304. Tourist Class rates from $776 





20,304 gross ton passenger liner flying 
the Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail 
flag and bearing a proud record of serv- 
ice around-the-world. A one-class motor 
vessel, the J. V.O. as she is fondly known 
to thousands of travelers, offers world- 
wide travel on a thrift budget. Adequate 
accommodations, ample deck space for 
sports and recreation, two swimming 
pools, spacious public rooms, good food, 
and traditionally efficient service, ship- 
keeping and seamanship. 

Three-month voyages AROUND-THE-WORLD 


Sept. 10, 1960 + March 14, June 24, 1961 


Leaving from Port Everglades (Miami)/New York—including 
ample stopover in Europe. Ports visited: Southampton; 
Amsterdam; Genoa; Port Said/Suez; Aden; Fremantle, 

Melbourne and Sydney, Australia; Wellington, New Zealand; 
Papeete, Tahiti; Balboa/Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone. 

Return to Port Evergiades/New York. Rates from $895 


See Your Travel Agent. 


DUTCH WORLD SERVICES 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Off 


with the Dance! 





By DAVID L. GRAHAM 


I can’t dance, never could, and no 
one will ever be able to drum it into 
me. I have known this from the day 
my parents first stowed my patent 
leathers in a little cloth bag and 
dragged me off to Miss Lockwood’s 
dancing class. 

Luckily I am growing older, and 
not too slowly either. People are less 
and less inclined to expect me to 
dance. But the dance studios, re- 
lentless in their quest for pupils, 
have shown a lot of old gaffers how 
to get their paws on young females 
by teaching the dotards to totter 
through a few simple steps. Graying 
hair is no certificate of immunity. 

Needless to say, I never ask any- 
one to dance. But my deficiency 
seems to attract dance lovers the 
way cat haters attract cats. I feel 
worst when some energetic character 
with her aggressions surfacing — 
some seasoned party who wants to 
prove how young she is — issues the 
ultimatum, because I know she is 
going to hate me. 

“Come on, honey, let’s dance,” 
she cries, swooping down, it seems to 
me, like a hawk on a field mouse. 

The ladies think I am lying, shirk- 
ing my social obligations, deliber- 
ately spoiling the fun, when I protest 
that I can’t dance. “Well, come on 
anyway,” they insist (the ones who 
have never “danced” with me be- 


MEMO TO MR. FROST 


By PHILIP WYLIE 


fore), “because of course you can, a 
natural athlete like you.” 

“No, honestly, honestly I can’t.” 

But the woman, the newly met 
woman who is simply dying for a 
dance, won’t be put off. She thinks 
I am shy. “Oh, come on. If you 
can’t dance, Pll teach you.” 

Wobbling to my feet, I shuffle 
forward like a suspect in a police 
lineup. My would-be partner meets 
me halfway, and more than halfway. 
We close. One, two, three — pump, 
and we’re off. 

The preliminary mechanics of the 
art have been beaten into me: left, 
right, left — glide. I glide, I glow. 
In these first four movements I can 
hold my own with any woman, if 
she ignores the music. I cannot 
keep time to anything more subtle 
than a bass-drum solo. For me all 
music is background music; it never 
intrudes on my inner voices. I am 
tone deaf and rhythm dumb. 

But that bighearted woman will 
not believe it yet. And if she is any 
dancer at all, she will hang back 
with me, confident that I shall soon 
synchronize my hoofbeats with the 
orchestra. 

“Why, that’s fine,’ she coos, 
patting me encouragingly, ‘‘that’s 
just fine. Who said you couldn’t 
dance?” 

And then, expecting me to join 


On “A-Wishing Well,” April, 1960, Atlantic 


Robert, I think you’ll find your moon 
Up with the old one, pretty soon — 
Even bigger, twice as bright, 
Rounding earth six times a night — 
But I doubt your added satellite 

Will rock you with your dreamed delight. 
I mean, no matter which side wins 
(And disregarding relative sins), 

I’m sure some sputnik in this race 
Will wear a hammer-and-sickle face 
And Madison Avenue, too, will foal a 
Moon that reads, “Drink Coca Cola.” 
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her, she goes her way — the orches- 
tra’s way — and I go mine, so that 
with one big foot or the other I 
come down hard on her toes. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!’ she sings out 
gamely, masking a cry of pain. 
“That was my fault.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” I mutter between 
clenched teeth — the dialogue in 
this recurrent nightmare varies but 
little. “It was my fault.” 

Stiltedly amiable, we pause to 
argue, she swaying with the music 
clockwise, you might say, I counter- 
clockwise. Then, after mutual as- 
surances of trust, admiration, and 
affection, off we go again: one, two, 
three — crunch! 

This time she does not say she is 
sorry but screams “Ouch!” and 
rears back like a rattlesnake. 

And so, bobbing, weaving, and 
crunching, my partner and I circle 
the dance floor. I am still hoping to 
locate the rhythm and get aboard it. 
This preoccupation keeps me from 
paying much attention to the other 
couples present, so we collide with 
them frequently. 

It is a plucky woman who can 
finish one dance with me without 
taking refuge in some phony pre- 
text. The pitiful little escape strata- 
gems fall into three main categories: 
1. The personal emergency fib 
(“My, it’s hot in here. I’ve got to get 
some air!’’), 2. The mutual benefit 
pitch (“Are you as starved as I 
am? Lets grab some food.’’), 3. 
Intense concern for the other fellow 
(“You need another drink. Pll get 
it for you.’’). 

I have had to swallow all the 
palpably fraudulent excuses, choking 
them down with wrath rather than 
humility. Because, after a few mo- 
ments on the dance floor, I begin 
not to like dancing — oh, no — but 
to entertain the shy, happy notion 
that I am not so awful after all. This 
time I am going to break through 
the rhythm barrier. 

Deep down I realize, of course, 





that only her nimbleness has saved 
her, that pillar-of-smoke quality 
that so many women dancers achieve. 
With me she hasn’t been dancing; 
she has been swiveling, side-stepping, 
and backpedaling. 

Nevertheless, my partner’s want- 
ing out is always a blow to me. Damn 
it, I fume inwardly, I told you what 
to expect. But you insisted. Now 
you want to quit, leave me flat. 


“You got a cigarette on you, | 


honey?” the last one asked me, 
knowing that I don’t smoke. “I’ve 
just got to have a cigarette.” And 


off she skittered to the sanctuary of | 
minutes | 


the ladies’ room. Two 
before, she had yanked me out of 
my corner with an imperious, “You 
can’t dance? Okay, Sonny, here 
comes your first lesson.” 


She failed where the top people | 


in the field have failed. Some of the 
most agile and talented young pro- 
fessional teachers maneuvered me 
through no less than twenty sessions, 
and I still could not dance — al- 
though for a while they had me 
thinking I could. They did that for 
me. 

That was because the profes- 
sionals are such wonderful dancers 
themselves. I could step up to any 
young lady on the dance floor — any 
young lady on the teaching payroll 
— and with her cunning arms and 
glib tongue she would pilot me harm- 
lessly around the room, using only 
hand pressures, digs of the elbow, 
and scarcely audible commands. I 
finished the course bursting with 
enthusiasm and confident of whip- 
ping my weight in debutantes. 

My first test came a few evenings 
later, when I had the foolhardiness 
to take a girl to a night club. The 
place was packed. And if I could 
only have let myself go, the crowd 
would have danced us around like 
wash in an automatic washer. 

But in my arrogance I wanted to 
strike out on my own. The girl was 
agreeable, and the basement floor 
was strong: one, two, three — and 
suddenly I realized that the girl in 
my arms was not a dancing teacher. 
By a nasty coincidence, she was 
not even normally supple. Her emo- 
tional reactions were normal enough, 
however, because she soon begged 
off, whining, “Don’t you think it’s 
too crowded to dance?’ And I was 
right back where I started. 





Davin Granam is a former Philadelphian 
who now divides his lime between Freeport, 
Maine, and Merico. 
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PIONEER V 
IS VAULTING 
TOWARD THE 
ORBITAL 
PATH OF 


VENUS 





Pioneer V is seeking 

deeper into space than ever 
before attempted, as it 

nears the orbital path of Venus 
—26 million miles from earth. 


Pioneer V was designed, 
constructed, launched under 
the supervision of, and 

tracked by Space Technology 
Laboratories, Inc. for NASA, at 
the direction of the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Division. 


STL’s technical staff brings to 
this space research the 
same talents which have 
provided systems engineering 
and technical direction of 

the Atlas, Thor, Titan 

and Minuteman programs 
since 1954. 


Scientists and engineers with 
outstanding capabilities 
relating to these activities are 
invited to investigate 
positions at STL. Resumes 
are welcome. 


v 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


P.O. Box 95004, 
Los Angeles 45, California 


Pleasures ana places 
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EURAILPASS 


By ROGER LEE VERNON 


I have just returned from a two- 
month, 13,000-mile trip through 
thirteen European countries, from 
the Arctic Circle to the Mediter- 
ranean, and my total transportation 
cost was only $125; that is, less than 
one cent a mile, although I traveled 
exclusively by rail and always first 
class. What’s more, I frequently had 
a whole compartment to myself and 
often rode the more expensive ex- 
presses. I did all this with a Eurail- 
pass, which, for $125, is the greatest 
travel bargain ever offered. 

Now this is quite a claim, but I 
believe I can prove it. The 13,000 
miles I traveled is a distance greater 
than halfway around the world. I 
landed at Cherbourg, France, and 
took a train to Paris. From there I 
took a TEE (Trans Europe Express), 
and in three hours I was in Brussels. 
My itinerary from this point on was 
as follows: Luxembourg City, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Stockholm, Narvik, Hamburg, 
Bonn, Frankfurt, Munich, Vienna, 
Venice, Rome, Naples, Reggio (at 
the tip of the Italian peninsula), 
Messina (across the strait in Sicily), 
Florence, Pisa, Zurich, Bern, Ge- 
neva, Nice, Barcelona, Seville, Gra- 
nada, Lisbon, Madrid, and back to 


Paris, arriving on the evening my 
pass expired. 

I stayed only one day in most of 
the cities mentioned but spent two 
days in Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Hamburg, Vienna, Ven- 
ice, Naples, and Nice, and three 
days in Rome and Madrid. Arriving 
back in Paris at the end of my jour- 
ney, I could take time to recover 
from the trip and see the city at 
leisure. 

Considering that a first-class round 
trip across Europe from Naples to 
Stockholm costs $130 if you use no 
supplementary fare trains, and as 
much as $168 if you do, I feel that I 
got my money’s worth. I doubt very 
much whether any of the more than 
five thousand Americans who pur- 
chased and used Eurailpasses in 1959 
followed my exact route. But my 
itinerary does show what can be 
done. 

The Eurailpass may well bring 
a much greater influx of American 
travelers to Europe. It is easy, for 
instance, to use the pass for night 
riding instead of paying for an ex- 
pensive hotel room. One simply 
takes an overnight train and sleeps 
in a compartment. This is especially 
good off-season when the first-class 
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traveler can frequently obtain a 
whole compartment to himself and 
stretch out on the seat quite com- 
fortably. 

France pioneered the idea of the 
Eurailpass, and it was French ofh- 
cials who struggled through long 
conferences to convince the other 
nations of Europe that the project 
was sound. Some of the countries 
that now take part in the program 
at first refused to consider the plan at 
all. They wanted to keep their rail- 
roads independent and were satisfied 
with prevailing conditions. For three 
years meetings, discussions, and ar- 
guments went on. Even after the 
plan was agreed upon, it took an 
enormous amount of explaining to 
ticket collectors, conductors, and 
platform attendants — it was new to 
them and not very easy to under- 
stand. 

As a Eurailpass user, I was curious 
and even a little concerned over 
whether the pass would transcend 
the language barrier, but it was ac- 
cepted everywhere. On most of the 
ordinary runs, the pass was acknowl- 
edged with careless ease. On the less 
frequented lines, there was at times 
paging through the rulebook, but 
always I was allowed to continue 
without delay. On several occasions, 
the conductors got together over my 
pass, mumbled incantations or ex- 
hibited it around for others to see, 
but it was returned unharmed, and 
I was allowed to go my way. 

Sometimes, I will admit, there was 
a show of annoyance at a prevalent 
nuisance. In the trial year of 1959, 
the ticket collectors on all the trains 
were required to copy down the 
name of the pass holder, the number 
of the pass, where it was purchased, 
from whom it was purchased, and 
the destination of the pass holder. 
The information was recorded and 
sent back to Paris, where it was 
tabulated on IBM cards. However, 
the future users of the Eurailpass will 
be greeted more pleasantly, for the 
ticket collectors are no longer re- 
quired to copy this information. 

Representatives of the railroads of 
the thirteen countries involved in 
the program — France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Austria, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Spain, and 
Portugal — met last December 9 and 
agreed to continue the Eurailpass 
program indefinitely. The price will 
remain the same, at least for the 
present. The object of the pro- 


gram was never to earn money but 
to encourage more American travel 
in Europe. 

Although the number of users is 
expected to double in 1960, the 1959 
statistics will be used, and percent- 


” ages of the $125 fee will be appor- 


tioned among the various countries 
concerned, on the basis of the trial 
year. Each country involved in the 
program will receive a proportion of 
the money, depending upon what 
part of the tourist’s trip was made in 
that country and the average price 
per kilometer charged by that coun- 
try. As you can see, this is a mathe- 
matical problem for a computer. 
And even the computer is working 
overtime. The results for 1959 will 
probably not be known until the 
middle of 1960, but it is expected 
that France will have received some- 


» what over one quarter of the tourist 


travel, Italy somewhat less than one 
quarter, and Germany about one 
seventh. The big three would then 
take two thirds of the money, which 
is resting quietly in a French bank 
account. This expectation is based 
on the prevailing tourist picture: 
France has always been first, Italy 
second, Germany third. 

To buy a Eurailpass, one sends a 
check for $125 to a travel agent, and 
the agent writes to one of the seven 
places in America where the passes 
are sold. New York has five of these: 
the New York offices of the French, 
German, Swiss, Italian, and Scandi- 
navian railroads. There are also 
French railroad offices that sell the 
passes in San Francisco and Mont- 
real. It is hoped that more sales 
offices will be opened sometime in 
1960, especially in South America. 

One big improvement in the passes 
has come this year. Since February, 

“1960, all Eurailpasses have been sold 
without a date. This prevents the 
difficulty experienced last year by a 
few Americans whose ships arrived 
in Europe late, so that the validity of 
their passes was lessened by several 
days. From now on, Eurailpass pur- 

» chasers will buy the passes in Amer- 
ica, and then when they arrive in 
Europe and are ready to begin using 
their passes, they will go to any rail- 
road ticket window and ask to have 
the date affixed. 

Eurailpasses cannot be bought in 
Europe, but the main railroad offices 
in capital cities of countries involved 

“in the program will extend them for 
an additional two months upon the 
payment of another $125. 


I asked M. Masmejean, who is 
currently in charge of the French end 
of the Eurailpass program, what 
route he would follow if he were an 
American tourist. He said he would 
naturally go to Paris first, then to the 
French Riviera, Rome, and Naples, 
and back through Switzerland. He 
would take a steamer trip on the 
Rhine and go on to Scandinavia if 
he had time; otherwise he would go 
directly to Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg, and return to Paris. 
Naturally M. Masmejean was speak- 
ing as a Frenchman, but this is the 
trip many Americans make. The 
Eurailpass is also good for the 
steamer trip on the Rhine, steamers 
on the Danube, various ferryboats 
connecting the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and steamers on the Swiss lakes. 

M. Masmejean’s projected trip 
does not include the Spanish penin- 
sula, and unless the service in that 
section improves, which it shows no 
sign of doing, I would suggest that 
Eurailpass holders avoid the Spanish 
railroads entirely and skip Spain and 
Portugal. True, living costs in Spain 
are cheap, but all transportation, 
other than flying, is primitive. On 
my trip I did not follow a pre- 
arranged schedule but inquired only 
after reaching each city on my list 
as to trains for the next place. I had 
intended going to Algeciras and 
Gibraltar, but I found that to do so 
I would have to wait for two days 
for the train. So I went on to Seville, 
instead. Considering that in other 
European countries there are many 
trains between main towns each day, 
Spain’s railroad connections seem 
backward. For instance, beiween 


Naples and Rome there are, even in | 
the off-season winter months, seven | 


rapido or express trains and twelve 
locals operating daily. 

One of the advantages of the 
Eurailpass is its simplicity. While 
other travelers are struggling with 
complicated tickets, the pass holder 
has one little card that does it all for 
him. Another virtue of the Eurail- 
pass is that, if the traveler wants to 
get back and forth onto the station 
platform, he merely shows his card. 
An attractive plastic folder and maps 
of the European railroad lines are 
given with the pass. The folder is 
just the right size for an American 
passport, and the railroad time- 
tables and travelers’ check booklets 
can also be stored neatly within. In 
fact, one package is all that is needed 
for the trip. 
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ANNOUNCING 


on the LARGEST and 
NEWEST Cruise Liner 
—the distinguished Flagship 


ROTTERDAM 


A luxury liner of proven cruiseworthiness 
~—offering the tops in entertainment, 
service that pampers and delights, 
an alert and world-wise staff, 
famous Holland-America cruise menus, 
100% air-conditioning, automatic stabilizers, 
plus every ultra-modern aid to navigation, 
operation and passenger comfort. 


ime 


DEC. 9, 1960 
Rio de Janeiro and the 
West Indies 


Christmas-New Year’s Cruise 
Calling at St. Thomas, Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, Curacao, Haiti, Nassau. 

29 days - $875 up 


Pic na 


~ ‘JAN. 28, 1961 
Around-the- 
World Cruise 


Calling at Palma, Villefranche, Naples, Malta, 
Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Bombay, 
Colombo, Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Acapulco, Balboa, 


77 days . $2525 up 


All sailings 
from New York 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, 
e 
= 
Line 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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on a well-run ship” 








BY JOHN M. CONLY 
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Some months ago I described the 
way in which I used a living-room 
corner for the disposition of a pair 
of loudspeaker cabinets, to deliver 
stereophonic sound. Apparently — 
to judge from my mail — I did not 
describe it very well. And appar- 
ently, also, there are a goodly number 
of music lovers interested in this 
topic. Having devoted a corner to 
their sound source originally, in 
monophonic days, and perhaps hav- 
ing arranged other furniture for lis- 
tening, they do not want to make a 
drastic change now if they needn’t. 

Probably they needn’t, and indeed 
they shouldn’t. Unless a room is 
perfectly square, a corner seems to 
me the best place for a loudspeaker, 
or a pair of loudspeakers. From al- 
most anywhere in a living room, a 
speaker will stir up some random res- 
onances, but this happens in any 
concert hall as well and is not offen- 
sive. It is the natural sound of 
music. 

What is offensive, and not natural, 
is what may happen when speakers 
are placed foursquare in a rectangu- 
lar room — a standing wave. This 
means simply that the sound waves 
from the loudspeaker and those re- 
bounding from the opposite wall 
meet each other somewhere near the 
middle of the room and either neu- 
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tralize or reinforce each other. The 
effect is never uniform, either. ‘The 
cellos playing two octaves under the 
violins will come out fff, while the 
violins come out ppp, whatever the 
intentions of Mr. Beethoven and Dr. 
Walter may have been. I don’t 
mean to sound frightening. ‘This 
does not happen always, or even 
often, but it does sometimes, and it 
is ruinous to music. The general rule 
to follow is that, in sonics, symmetry 
is to be avoided. Commonly, corner 
placement can help, since few rooms 
are perfectly square or scaled to de- 
velop bad resonances on the second 
bounce, so to speak. 

It is probably silly for me to talk 
here about single-cabineted stereo 
phonographs. Any man who has 
bought one, in its French provincial 
casing, has already yielded to his 
wife and will do so again. She will 
put the thing where it looks best, 
whether it sounds best there or not. 
It is not likely that she will let him 
try the benefits of a corner. And, 
further, there is no sense in tucking 
the thing into a corner with its back 
against one wall; that will simply 
help one loudspeaker overpower the 
other. There will be no stereo effect. 
It would have to be placed across the 
corner, like the base of a triangle, 
facing into the center of the room. 
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However, it might look awkward 
there, which is the basis of my mis- 
giving. 

For the do-it-yourself high fidelity 
man, or woman, the prospect is bet- 
ter. I have proved by ear two good 
ways to use a corner. They do not 
involve, to my eye, any unsightliness. 
(I must admit that I do not find 
phonographic equipment unsightly, 
any more than I find a Steinway 
baby grand unsightly. Both look as 
if they are supposed to make music. 
Why should a cupboard or a lowboy 
be deemed more acceptable to the 
view?) One of these systems I use 
myself. In fact, I use it in duplicate, 
having a second, smaller stereo setup 
in my study. ‘This is the system I de- 
scribed and will now describe again. 

Diagrams would make it easier to 
do but are not necessary. Imagine a 
corner loudspeaker cabinet, triangu; 
lar in shape as seen from above. It 
is snuggled in a corner. Now go and 
take hold of it, manfully. Wrestle 
it and slide it out of the corner, along 
the left wall. Maintain the orienta- 
tion of the cabinet, so its left rear 
side (as reckoned from a front view) 
is still flush against the left wall of the 
room. 

You have now, standing some- 
where about, a second speaker cabi- 
net, an exact duplicate of the first, 
which some tireless local carpenter 
has built for you in a mere six weeks. 
You needn’t actually put this second 
enclosure in the same corner, but 
visualize it there. This also you 
would seize and slide, but along the 
right wall. All this shoving should 
stop when the fronts of the two en- 
closures are in line, like a broken 
base line of an isosceles triangle, of 
which the room corner is the apex. 
‘The two loudspeaker ports now will 
stare out across the room from thé 
corner in parallel, like the headlights 
of a Cadillac. I specify a Cadillac 
because the two speaker ports should 
be a fair distance apart. I use about 
nine feet of spacing in my living 
room, which is twenty-seven by 
thirty feet, and about six feet in thes 
study, which is smaller. My cri- 
terion is the separation at which a 
good stereo record of a grand piano 
or a chamber group sounds real. 

With this amount of spacing, there 
is enough corner room left behind the 
speaker cabinets to contain a dic- 
tionary stand or a record cabinet. 
In other words, there can be a pleas™ 
ant little enclave there, not only 
usable but attractive to look at. For 


some reason, this is important in the 
stereo illusion. Sometimes, in the 
space between and behind the speak- 
ers, I almost fancy I can see Figaro 
and Susanna, or Mr. Clifford Cur- 
zon’s piano. Stereo has a compul- 
sive force that monophony has not; 
you are made to want to turn toward 
the source of the music. And a cor- 
ner has a little more mystery about 
it than a flat blank wall; it is easier 
for your imagination to people it and 
to stretch it out into a concert or 
opera stage. 

The second use of a corner is one 
for which I am indebted to Edward 
Tatnall Canby, the reviewer, who 
introduced me to the charms of re- 
flected sound. He discovered them 
by happy accident, I think, though 
accident and ingenuity are hard to 


tell apart. At any rate, he pointed 
his loudspeaker (this was long before 
stereo) at the side and top-board of a 
piano, and the reflected dispersion 
was a delectable illusion. The tweeter 
twang vanished, and the spatial 
effect was admirable. 


The stereo-corner application of 


reflected sound is especially suitable 
to people who want to use what are 
now called “compact” loudspeaker 
systems, in which the speaker ele- 
ments and their rectilinear enclo- 
sures come as integral sealed units. 
The Acoustic Research and KLH 
boxes are the best-known examples. 
These are small enough to fit a book- 
shelf but are amply powerful. 


For corner use, position two of 


these vertically and back to back. I 
suggest also some kind of low stand 


The same material cannot properly be 
a rigid cone and a compliant suspension. 


In all KLH speakers, cone and suspension 


are separate parts. 


Here the suspension is being formed, 
by hand, of liquid butyl rubber. 
A KLH cone is rigid. Its suspension is compliant. 





under them, to raise them to some- 
where near ear level, for sitting lis- 
teners. Now place the pair diagon- 
ally across the corner (again, like the 
base of a triangle) and from three to 
four feet out from it. Thus, the loud- 
speaker cones will be projecting at 
the walls, from about two and a half 
feet away. The sound will hit the 
walls, of course, at a forty-five degree 
angle and will be reflected into the 
main part of the room from apparent 
sources seven or eight feet apart. A 
little treble is lost in the reflection, 
but most of these small speaker sys- 
tems have switches which can raise 
the tweeter output. The twin flank 
of the array that faces out into the 
room can be disguised with a piece 
of tapestry or something of the sort, 
if the lady of the house so wishes. 
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KLH RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
30 CROSS STREET, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 


Descriptive literature, with the name of 
your nearest franchised KLH dealer, 
is available on request. 


This device also helps dispel aware- 
ness of the sound source, which is a 
prime essential of good listening in a 
living room. 

Lovers of good music have been 
lukewarm about stereophony thus 
-far, as record and equipment sales 
prove. I need not say that I think 
this is a mistaken attitude. Stereo 
does even more for the best music — 
especially small-scale music — than 
it does for sports car sounds, Ping- 
pong games, or locomotive noises. 
The Juilliard Quartet, playing Schu- 
bert’s Death and the Maiden, sounds 
better in my living room than it does 
in the Juilliard auditorium (I drove 
130 miles to make this comparison). 
But the stereo has to be good stereo, 
and the goodness depends largely on 
creative imagination in speaker place- 
ment. When you do have good 
stereo, you can listen to a Maureen 
Forrester song recital and forget that 
you are missing Wagon Train. What 
more can I say? 


Small Record Companies 


In the early years of LP, there was 
an exciting development. Encour- 
aged by the ease and economy of 
tape recording, a spate of small 
record companies came into being. 
They recorded a wealth of music 
that their founders simply wanted to 
hear and that no big company could 
afford to touch — esoteric works by 
everyone from Sammartini to Sam- 
uel Barber. Later, these small com- 
panies either grew big or were forced 
out of business, as the larger firms 
spread their territories. 

Now the onset of stereo has forced 
the big companies back into the 
standard repertoire, which they are 
remaking from A to Z (with special 
emphasis on T for Tchaikovsky). 
And, perhaps partly as result of this, 
new small companies are springing 
up again. Their ideas are interest- 
ing, and their standards are high. I 
am going to report on them from 
time to time. Some of them are 
headed by artists. Eleanor Steber 
has launched a company named 
St/And, mainly to put forth a Bach- 
Mozart-Berg series. About Richard 
Dyer-Bennet’s company, I have writ- 
ten already; its next project is to re- 
cord all thirty-two Beethoven piano 
sonatas, with Jacob Lateiner as solo- 
ist. Max Goberman, of West Side 
Story fame, aims to produce the en- 
tire music of Vivaldi on one hun- 
dred and twelve stereo LPs, with 


scores, under a label called Library 
of Recorded Masterpieces. ‘There 
are others, too. 

One of the most interesting is an 
outfit that calls itself American So- 
ciety Concerts in the Home. It is a 
subsidiary of Bell Records. Here- 
tofore Bell has devoted itself prin- 





cipally to popular “cover” records. 
This means that when Mitch Miller, 
for Columbia, would score a hit with 
the River Kwai march, Bell would 
rush out, hire a band that could 
whistle, and make another River 
Kwai, as much like Mitch’s as pos- 
sible. ‘That’s “covering.” 

Lately, Bell has been prospering. 
Indeed, it hit the best-seller list with 
a “pop” tune known as The Madison. 
It decided it would like to acquire 
prestige, have some highbrow fun, 
and get in on the stereo classical 
ground floor. “We won't sell mil- 
lions,’ Arthur Yale, the sales man- 
ager, says, ‘‘but we're enjoying it.” 

The executives pondered and de- 
cided that they would try a cycle of 
nineteenth-century chamber music. 
Accordingly they called up Daniel 
Saidenberg, the founder and con- 
ductor of the Saidenberg Little 
Symphony. 

Saidenberg will be remembered 
by veteran record collectors for some 
delightful recordings of the mid- 


1940s, notably the Mozart and 
Cimarosa oboe concertos, with 
Mitch Miller as soloist, and the 


Griffes Poem for Flute and Orchestra, 
with Julius Baker at the flute. Sai- 
denberg, now fifty-three, was leading 
cellist with the Chicago Symphony 
in 1935, when he decided there was 
a need for good chamber orchestras. 
He formed one from the symphony’s 
string sections (just as Arthur Zim- 
bler has done from the Boston Sym- 
phony’s string choir). It was such a 
success that, paradoxically, Saiden- 
berg left it in 1941 to go to New 
York and recruit a new orchestra. 
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This also has been a success, up and 
down the whole Eastern seaboard. 
Incidentally, it has remained inde- 
pendent of the big managements; it 
makes its own business deals. ‘‘This 
may lessen the fees,” Saidenberg 
says, “but we can program just what 
we want to. Nobody gives us in- 
structions.” 

What Saidenberg likes to program 
is music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. He was pretty 
firm about this with the Bell people, 
and they acquiesced readily. The re- 
sult is their first issue of a planned 
half dozen. It is numbered American 
Society SAS-1003 (stereo) and AS- 
1003. Its contents are Purcell’s 
music for The Gordian Knot Untied; a 
Pergolesi trio sonata in G; a Tele- 
mann trio sonata in C; and Boyce’s 
Eighth Symphony. All are played 
with the winning grace and robust 
humor of the time, a time when it 
must have been fun to live. And the 
Bell engineers, perhaps tired of ‘‘cov- 
ering? Elvis Presley and Michel 
Legrand, have done a very fine job 
with the Little Symphony. Withal, 
the variety on the record is the 
thing: it really is a chamber orches- 
tra concert for the living room, cred- 
ible in sound and varied to the taste, 
a complete and lasting pleasure. 


Record Reviews 
(07 AE 


Beethoven: Sonatas No. 9, “Kreutzer,” 
and No. 1 

Robert Casadesus, piano; ino Fran- 
cescatti, violin; Columbia MS-6125 
(stereo) and M L-5453 

These two long-time fellow play- 
ers are going to make the whole 
Beethoven piano-violin canon for 
Columbia. They play in a French 
way, with a wonderful feeling for 
grace and contour. I am not sure 
the structure and dynamics are al- 
ways made clear, or perhaps I should 
say they are not emphasized, but 
this is a perfectly valid approach; 
these works have more grace and 
vivacity than drama anyway. 


Haydn: London Symphonies, Vol. IL 
Str Thomas Beecham conducting Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Capitol SGCR- 
7198 (stereo) and GCR-7198; three rec- 
ords 

Here are the second six of the sym- 
phonies Haydn wrote for Mr. Salo- 
mon in London. Beecham is a 
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great Haydn conductor in his own 
way; the music comes out fresh, 
crisp, elegant, and — if you will ac- 
cept an orthographical exactitude 
— merrie. This was indeed the 


flavor of Haydn’s reception in Lon- | 


don, where two ambassadors asked 
him to dinner the first day and where 
he was welcomed by the Prince of 
Wales. The baronet’s proud trum- 
pets sing this out. My only cavil 
about the set is the unrelieved gaiety 
in No. 100, the Military, wherein 
the dark ironic hues found by Her- 
mann Scherchen are completely sun- 
nied over by Beecham. Otherwise, 
wonderful. 


Lehár: The Merry Widow 

William Reid conducting the Sadler's 
Wells Opera Company and Orchestra; 
Angel S-35816 (stereo) and 35816 
Perhaps I am not alone in that one 
disc of Merry Widow excerpts is all 
I can take at a sitting, and even so 
I am impatient until the widow 
gets around to singing Vilza. This 
always persuades me that I enjoy 
the whole thing enormously, and 
maybe I do. It’s not hard to, in this 
lilting English translation by Chris- 
topher Hassall and in Angel’s lucent 
stereo. A worthy companion piece, 
from the same company and with 
kindred virtues, is Noel Coward’s 
Bitter Sweet, also on one record 
(35814), in which the treasure is 
Zigeuner out of a wholly tasty dish. 
At the same time was issued The 
White Horse Inn, but the less said 
about that, the better. 


Mahler: Songs of a Wayfarer; Songs 
on the Death of Children 
Maureen Forrester, contralto; Charles 


Munch conducting Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra; RCA Victor LSC-2371 (stereo) 
and LM-2371 

Maureen Forrester seems to me the 
long-sought successor to Schumann- 
Heink, a true and natural dramatic 
contralto with boundless flexibility 
and a real thrilling quality in her 
voice. Mahler is a good composer 
io bring this out, and he does. The 
two cycles of longing and grief come 
beautifully to life, assisted by the 
gorgeous sonic glint of the Boston 
Symphony. Munch distinguishes 
himself too; I won’t say he is as 
good as Bruno Walter at Mahler, 
because nobody is, but he can make 
a threnody throb when he has a 
mind to. This record is mainly an 
exercise in the beauty of pathos, 
and as such it is a success. 
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Eisenstein’s majestic film, 





Brand-New 
Recording of the Classic 
Film Score 


“ALEXANDER NEVSKY,” inspired a 


musical masterpiece. Now Fritz Reiner, with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus, presents the first truly 
modern recording of the score! This marks the first version 
recorded in stereo in the past three years. 
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Samuel Eliot Morison’s 


tribute to a fresh, exciting, 
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blessed country 


“The Story of 


Mount Desert 
Island 


N this little jewel of a book, 
I the distinguished writer and 
historian who loves Maine’s 
most famous island and knows 
it so well gives the highlights 
of its history from the time of 
the Indians to the coming of 
the automobile. 


With a bibliography, nomenclature 
and 15 halftone illustrations $3.50 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY +> BOSTON 
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THE ATLANTIC 


g iaa in the course of the past three years, as 
I have reported in these columns, attempts have 
been made to desecrate Walden, one of the most 
beautiful great ponds in New England and a per- 
manent memorial to Henry Thoreau. The first 
encroachment occurred when the Middlesex 
County commissioners, encouraged by the citizens 
of Concord, cut down three hundred yards of fine 
trees and bulldozed the topsoil into the water to 
form a raw, sloping hardpan convenient for young 
bathers. The second was when the authorities of 
Concord, in search of a new site for the town 
dump, finally dug the odoriferous hole at a dis- 
tance of less than half a mile from the reservation. 

Concord is a town more conscientious than most; 
its citizens and Historical Society have been vigi- 
lant in preserving its Revolutionary and literary 
remains. Yet its attitude toward Walden seems 
that of an exasperated guardian, and part of the 
exasperation is doubtless caused by the picnickers 
(only a few of whom come from Concord), who 
follow that common American trait of throwing 
all rejected tin cans and hardware into the nearest 
available stream. (I remember seeing in one of the 
loveliest stretches in Upper Connecticut not only 
an iron bedspring under water but also the top 
half of an upholstered leather chair.) Walden has 
long suffered from the population pressure of sub- 
urbia, and I suppose that it was only human na- 
ture for Concord’s citizens to give first thought to 
their own privacy and to leave the pond to the 
mercy of the tourists. 

But the county commissioners should have 
known better, and I am pleased to say that in a 
recent ruling of the Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court they have been ordered to halt 
their bulldozers and to replant trees felled at the 
site of Thoreau’s cabin. The concrete ramps must 
be uprooted; a modern roadway must be restored 
to the semblance of a forest path; and one hopes 
that the hot dog stands will go too. 
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In short, the court found that the commissioners, 
in enlarging the recreation area, were not acting 
in accordance with the terms of the original gift 
made by the grandsons of Emerson when they 
presented Walden and the woods to the common- 
wealth. More than ten thousand dollars has been 
expended by the Thoreau Society in the legal 
fight for this victory, and it is heartening to know 
that the dollars, dimes, and pennies came from 
people the world over for whom Thoreau is still 
alive. 


THE LUNGS OF LONDON 

This struggle to preserve the pastoral beauty 
of Walden, one of the most beautiful green areas 
in the neighborhood of Boston, sharply under- 
scores the fundamental difference between the 
English and ourselves. ‘The word “park” signifies 
a tract of land intended for confining beasts of the 
chase within a wall or fence, and the London 
public parks came into being as monarch after 
monarch, particularly the Stuarts, gave over his 
hunting preserves for the public use. Greenwich 
Park, where Queen Elizabeth loved to hunt the 
deer, and St. James’s are two of the oldest. Hyde 
Park, once a forest reserved for Henry VIII’s 
hunting, was opened to the public by James I, 
and Kensington Gardens, Regent’s Park, and 
Green Park followed. 

The happy thing to remember is that these 
“lungs of London,” these clean, lovely breathing 
spaces, are still being created. The largest post- 
war addition has been Holland Park, of fifty- 
four acres. The most amusing of the new additions 
is the fun park, or the Festival Gardens, at Batter- 
sea, and it should be noticed that when polo was 
no longer feasible at Hurlingham, the park of 
twenty acres was converted into a splendid new 
sports arena with a 220-yard sprint and accommo- 
dations for 2500 spectators. So the process goes 
on, aimed at the idea, proclaimed in 1943 by the 
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London County Council, of ‘seven acres of open 
space for every one thousand inhabitants.” 

The London parks bring out the character of the 
city. There are the pedestrians, those who amble 
and those who stride with swinging arms as if just 
out of a regiment. There are the equestrians still 
in view on Rotten Row. And one portly gentle- 
man whom I saw humping along on a Sunday 
put me in mind of Samuel Pepys and of how, on 
May Day of 1663, Pepys planned to catch the 
eye of the King and the powerful Lady Castle- 
maine. He dressed himself up in new clothes with 
“painted gloves, very pretty and all the mode,” 
and then, riding into the city on his own “dull 
jade,” he changed to a livelier beast at Chequer 
Inn. This proved his undoing, for the spirited 
animal brought him swiftly into the royal view — 
and then bolted. 

The parks are a happy meeting place for the 
dog world: I have seen seven frisky Sealyhams 
being exercised by their sportsman in Green Park, 
and only a hundred yards away I noticed the 
approach of an ancient perambulator; in it were 
three cuddlesome dachshunds who were being 
trundled to their favorite piece of turf by an im- 
pressive spinster. The small streams and brooks 
which once flowed into the Thames have been 
piped underground and diverted to form great 
ponds such as the Serpentine, where whole fami- 
lies row themselves about in sculls and where the 
bird lovers congregate to feed and observe the 
waterfowl and the migrants who are protected 
here in such profusion. The parks, once opened, 
have never been restricted. Queen Caroline, the 
wife of George II, proposed to improve and then 
restrict the whole of Kensington Gardens for the 
use of the royal family only, and she asked the 
Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, what it 
would cost to do so. “Only a Crown, Madam,” 
he replied, and the estimate restrained her. 

Travelers with my curiosity should secure a 
copy of The Royal Parks of London by Richard 
Church (H.M. Stationery Office), an appetizing 
little guidebook which delights one with its his- 
tory. And it is well to remember that attached to 
many of these parks are famous houses, such as 
Apsley House on Hyde Park Corner, which was 
Wellington’s home and is now a most enticing 
museum. Here one sees the trophies, the gold 
plate, and the 165 canvases which the great duke 
recaptured from Joseph Bonaparte, bogus King of 
Spain. Here in the Waterloo Gallery, a room 
ninety feet long, were held the reunion banquets, 
attended, of course, by the King and by Welling- 
ton’s famous veterans. A sight to remember. 

These large royal parks in central London are 
what might be called the inner green islands. 
Beyond them, at a distance of four to six miles 
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from Piccadilly, is a green belt of more open, 
less manicured turfs and woods, such as Wimble- 
don Common, where one can picnic or ride for 
miles or walk in privacy; or Hampstead Heath, 
with its woods and wild flowers, from whose 
heights one sees the whole sweep of the city and 
the great eggshell of St. Paul’s, a heath forever 
associated with John Keats. This spring I stood 
where he must have stood many times gazing at 
the city. Then I spent a quiet, reflective hour in 
the little house — a double house, really — where 
he and his friend Brown lived on one side of the 
partition and Fanny Brawne and her mother on 
the other. The heath and the house are insep- 
arable, and Keats’s letters and books, which are 
so clearly displayed in this poignant little dwelling, 
make us feel his presence as much as the yellow 
brocade sofa on which he lay by the window in his 
last illness and the three-hundred-year-old mul- 
berry tree under which he wrote in fair weather. 

Still further out is the third tier, and now you 
are in Epping Forest with its six thousand virgin 
acres, where the deer and trout are still wild; 
Hainault Forest with its eleven hundred acres; 
Wanstead Flats; Hampton Court; or the recently 
restored Lesnes Abbey and woods with its two 
hundred acres of woodland and its meadows of 
wild daffodils. In all, there are more than 140 
parks and open spaces now under the control of 
the London County Council, a vaster, more di- 
verse, and more beautiful acreage than in any 
other city of the world. It may have been provi- 
dential to have such Crown lands available, but 
it took wise planning back in the 1870s to piece 
together and preserve the small commons, the 
little gardens, and the parks, which taken together 
make up this great green mosaic. 


FAMILIES TAKING ROOT 


In SOUTH OF THE ANGELS (Harcourt, Brace, 
$5.75), Jessamyn West is telling the story of a 
newly founded community in California. The 
tract, with its bare barley-brown slopes and ar- 
royos, was opened for settlers in 1916 by the silver- 
tongued promoter Sylvester Perkins, and swift 
they came from many states and in varying condi- 
tions. They came lured on by the promise of 
growing things, of water with which to irrigate, 
and of staking out a fresh domain for their hopes. 
And it is Miss West’s purpose to make us familiar 
with these many households, to show us the inter- 
lacing of their lives and how the little community 
in which they were the pioneers achieved its 
identity. Many of them must live under canvas 
until their new frame houses are built; all of them 
suffer from the lack of water, which does not gush 
forth as freely as Mr. Perkins promised; a few 
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hear the overtones of war in Europe, which is 
beginning to claim its American volunteers. 

This is a novel of Chaucerian dimensions and 
certainly the most ambitious which Miss West has 
attempted. Her method is to move from household 
to household: from the spinsters Opal and Eunice, 
each in her way so hungry for love, to Asa Brice, 
the bachelor with his ingenious plans for develop- 
ing the arroyo; from the Reverend Raunce, the 
revivalist who has found God, to Tom Mount, 
carpenter and philanderer who has found sex, 
from Shel Lewis and his lovable wife and children 
to Base and Elizabeth Cudlip, the embittered 
Southerners. These are a precious few of the many 
whom she has brought to life and who respond in 
their varying ways to the two magnetic poles of 
love and hate. 

Miss West is the master of the swift descriptive 
phrase and of the intimate revelatory action. Her 
story has many gleaming moments; I think she is at 
her best in avriting of young love and of adoles- 
cence; I think she gauges her women more acutely 
than her men; and I am not myself too much put 
off by the constant change of perspective which her 
method necessitates. Yet sometimes it is a wrench 
to pull oneself out of a scene which is just begin- 
ning to reach its depth and to reopen one’s mind 
to a different and less compelling situation. This 
is not a book to be read at a canter; it must be 
taken up and put down and started afresh; and it 
would have been kinder for the reader had a cast 
of characters been supplied. 


In THE EDGE OF DAY (Morrow, $4.00), LAURIE 
Ler is writing with dewy freshness of his boyhood 
and of how his family settled into a thatched 
village of the Cotswolds forty years ago. They 
were poor, and the most they could afford was 
part of a three-family cottage; subsistence came 
hard, yet here was the innocent love of life which 
the author has recaptured in the smell and taste 
of the smoky kitchen, in the buoyancy of his older 
sisters, and in the warmth and stout self-reliance 
of his mother, who had once served as a barmaid 
in the Plough Inn and had there learned how to 
apply the frog’s march to the biggest bully. Such 
pastoral recollections are not everyone’s dish, 
but for me they form a period piece, gay, sensuous, 
and so authentically remote that one can hardly 
believe that the poet-author is only in his forties. 

There are occasional outbursts of violence, but 
the scenes I prefer might have been written by 
Hardy: the singing of the carols in the deepening 
snow; the rivalry of the two grannies who lived 
next door; Laurie’s recovery from pneumonia, 
when every taste and dainty mattered; and lastly, 
Mother’s reception of a suitor who would not be 
turned away. 
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BOOKS THE EDITORS LIKE 


MEMOIRS 


Daughters and Rebels BY JESSICA MITFORD 





The spirited, liberal-minded sister of the novelist 
Nancy Mitford describes her adventures as the wayward 
child of parents who were, to put it gently, difficult. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, $4.00. 


Mr. Citizen BY HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Full of gossipy details about his habits in retirement, 
Mr. Truman’s latest book is chiefly remarkable for his 
blunt account of the difficulty which he encountered in 
maintaining civilized relations with Mr. Eisenhower. 
BERNARD GEIS, $5.00. 


The Passionate Sightseer 
BY BERNARD BERENSON 


Lifted from Berenson’s diaries of 1947-1956, descrip- 
tions of and comments on paintings, sculpture, buildings, 
scenery, and artifacts have been thickly illustrated with 
appropriate photographs or drawings. SIMON AND 
SCHUSTER-HARRY N. ABRAMS, $10.00. 


THE PAST REFURBISHED 


On the Classical Tradition 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Written at various times and for various reasons, these 
essays on the classical mind, the nature of poetry, and the 
problems of translation make a coherent, interesting 
whole when combined by the editor, R. H. Super. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS, $6.50. 


Velazquez BY E. LAFUENTE FERRARI 


A sound, readable biographical and critical text on 
Velazquez and his work, illustrated with fine color plates 
of both whole paintings and relevant details, this little 
book is a remarkable bargain. Translated by James 
Emmons. sKIRA-WORLD, $5.75. 


The Saragossa Manuscript By JAN POTOCKI 


This is a long-neglected but fascinating collection of 
weird tales translated by Elisabeth Abbott, jumbled as 
the Arabian Nights and closer in tone to Poe than to the 
Gothic revival, to which it belongs by date. or1on, $5.00. 


The Best of Redouté’s Roses 


Redouté painted the roses of Malmaison for the Em- 
press Josephine, and they filled volumes; this selection is 
small, choice, and very handsomely presented. Selected 
and introduced by Eva Mannering. vrxinc, $10.00. 


The Infant with the Globe 
BY ROBERT GRAVES 


Mr. Graves, history’s most energetic translator and 
adapter, has now made available a nineteenth-century 
novel, from the Spanish of Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, 
which proves to be fast, tough, romantic, and exciting. 
THOMAS YOSELOFF, $3.50. 
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Reader’s Choice 
BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


WILLIAM Sryron’s new novel, SET 
THIS HOUSE ON FIRE (Random House, 
$5.95), is essentially religious in in- 
tention, its title derived from a splen- 
did passage of John Donne on the 
horror of separation from God. Mr. 
Styron believes, or fears, that Amer- 
ica is today altogether separated 
from God. His book is a study of the 
unconscious search for religion in a 
society that has repudiated it and the 
effect on the human mind of the at- 
tempt to live by purely material 
standards. 

Mr. Styron’s story concerns the 
collision, in Italy, of a drunken, 
penniless, half-mad painter named 
Cass Kinsolving and a rich, alto- 
gether mad dilettante named Mason 
Flagg. The struggle between the 
two is described by yet a third Amer- 
ican, whose chief function is to per- 
mit the author to tell his story with a 
Conradian indirection that extracts 
every possible twitch of suspense 
from a plot equally complicated in 
its psychology and its action. 

The action includes unpredictable 
Italian police, a disorderly Holly- 
wood outfit making what will un- 
doubtedly be the worst film in his- 
tory if it ever gets done, theft, rape, 
murder, and the death of Mason 
Flagg. Enough excitement for several 
novels, in fact, and all of it controlled 
by Mr. Styron with immense ingenu- 
ity. He has a habit of introducing 
what appear to be minor characters 
and developing them with baroque 
flamboyance, an elaboration that at 
first seems merely exuberant literary 
doodling. A hundred pages further 
on, the reader discovers that each of 
these gilded scrolls and curlicues is an 
architectural necessity. 

Mr. Styron is not one of those nov- 
elists who assume that serious pur- 
pose constitutes a license to bore. 





riagg is the devil in this morality 
play, a synthesis of all the evils that 
Mr. Styron sees rampant in our so- 
ciety; but this poisonous nuisance, 
with his money and mistresses and 
cheap swindles and neurotic lies, 
with his mania for pornography and 
his lack of any real sexual feeling, 
his suspicious loneliness and bullying 
attempts to control everyone within 
reach, is also an amusing wit and a 
sharp caricature of a particular type 
of artistic dabbler. 

The scene in which Flagg, con- 
fused by a similarity of names, says 
all the right nonrepresentational 
things to the wrong representational 
painter can only be described as 
memorable. ‘There is a nightmarish 
episode in which Kinsolving, drunk 
and dependent on Flagg’s mean 
charity, is compelled to make an idiot 
exhibition of himself for the tag end 
of a cocktail party. Part of the act 


is the rebel yell which, committed | 


and repeated late at night in a heav- 
ily populated house, raises a Persian 
cat, previously invisible and never 
seen again, servants from the kitchen, 
and guests from their beds. The 
place is, as Mr. Styron puts it, “Like 
a churchyard transfigured by the 
trump of Judgment Day,” and while 





the whole incident is horrifying, it is | 


also wildly, savagely comic. 

It is typical of the logical frame- 
work supporting Mr. Styron’s gor- 
geous palace of words that the actual 
material of Cass’s performance, which 
at the time seems a random muddle, 
includes everything in American 
life against which the author is pro- 
testing: disregard of history, frivolity 
in religion, destruction of human dig- 
nity, and the reduction of sexual 
love to the level of a vaudeville turn. 
Moreover, Cass is jumping through 
hoops, if not directly for money at 
least for what money will buy. 

What goes on in Kinsolving’s head 
is explained in detail, a goulash of 
dreams, mystical visions, drunken 
fantasies, and fits of remorse or self- 
pity. Mr. Styron can undoubtedly 
justify every line as a step in the 
progress of Cass Kinsolving from 
darkness to light, but if this admir- 
able book has a weakness, it is in the 
assumption that every step of that 
progress must be recorded. It is 
clear from the beginning that Cass is 
a good man trying to escape his own 
nature, that the hound of heaven will 
catch up with him, and that he will 
be saved. Cass’s visions are never 
dull — some of them have a hair- 
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THE POEM. 
ITSELF: 


45 MODERN FOREIGN POETS 
IN A NEW PRESENTATION 


Edited and with an Introduction 
by Stanley Burnshaw. More than 
150 French, Spanish, German, 
Italian, and Portuguese poems 
are included in a book which 
represents “an exciting and radi- 
cal new departure in the art of 
translation ... Certainly the best 
way anyone has yet found to get 
an English-speaking reader to 
the poetry of other languages.” 
—JOHN CIARDI $6.50 
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a Poet... 


ROBERT 
FROST: 


THE TRIAL BY EXISTENCE 


By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, 
author of Willa Cather: A Mem- 
oir. Out of a long and rich per- 
sonal acquaintance with Robert 
Frost and an intimate critical 
knowledge of his work, Miss 
Sergeant writes “a biography 
that is not merely faithful 
(though accurate and rich in de- 
tail) but gleaming with insight 
into the poet and the man.”* 
Copious quotations from Frost’s 
poetry make this a rich anthol- 
ogy as well as a superb analytical 
biography. $6.00 
*Publishers’ Weekly 
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WOODROW 
WILSON: 


AN INTIMATE MEMOIR 


By Rear Admiral Cary T, Gray- 
son. This hitherto unpublished 
document from the diary of 
Woodrow Wilson’s personal 
physician and confidant is a re- 
vealing tribute to a courageous 
and often misunderstood presi- 
dent. “Grayson was the loyal and 
understanding friend, one of the 
very few to whom Wilson, in the 
crushing loneliness of the Presi- 
dency, could unburden his inner- 
most thoughts... This little book 
brings Woodrow Wilson alive.” 
—from the Foreword by Bernard 
Baruch Illustrated, $3.50 
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An illuminating analysis 
of German nationalism 
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humanistic tradition which 
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by Hans Kohn 


A leading authority on 
the subject of national- 
ism in the modern world, 
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raising poetical power — but at times 
they come dangerously close to being 
redundant. 


LORD RUSSELL’S OPINIONS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SPEAKS HIS 
MIND (World, $3.50) consists of thir- 
teen dialogues which came into be- 
ing as unrehearsed television pro- 
grams. It is hard to imagine Lord 
Russell being anything but brilliant, 
but the interviewer, Woodrow Wyatt, 
deserves credit for asking the right 
kind of questions and then getting 
out of the way of the fireworks. 

As the title suggests, the book is 
nothing like a system of philosophy, 
and no great application of mind is 
required to enjoy it. Lord Russell 
talks about philosophy, religion, peace 
and war, fanaticism and tolerance, 
and other large topics, his peppery 
opinions based on a common sense 
so superb that it verges on the 
Olympian. His style is a masterpiece 
of simplicity, never using two syl- 
lables where one will do, never using 
a generality when a specific example 


is available, never indirect, and never 


oratorical. His only concession to the 
fogginess of normal conversation is 
an occasional “well.” 

“Well,”’ he begins, on the differ- 
ence between philosophy and sci- 
ence, “roughly, you’d say science is 
what we know and philosophy is 
what we don’t know.” On the uses 
of philosophy: ‘‘One of them is to 
keep alive speculation about things 
that are not yet amenable to scien- 
tific knowledge. ... But there’s 
another use that I think is equally 
important, which is to show that 


| there are things which we thought 
| we knew and don’t know... . If 


yow’re certain, you’re certainly wrong, 
because nothing deserves certainty 
and what I should look to phi- 
losophy to do is to encourage people 
to act with vigor without complete 
certainty.” 

Despite this high regard for doubt, 
Lord Russell is, or sounds, certain 
about a number of things: “I still 
think that a great many people enjoy 
a war provided it’s not in their 
neighborhood and not too bad.” 
“Only about one per cent of my 
writings are concerned with sex, but 
the conventional public is so ob- 
sessed with sex that it hasn’t noticed 
the other ninety-nine per cent of my 
writings.” ‘‘There are a great many 
bad actions which people are very 
anxious to perform efficiently. I 
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think one might say that the human 
race has survived owing to ineffi- 
ciency, but inefficiency is now dimin- 
ishing and therefore the human race 
is threatened with extinction.” 

Now, of course, these opinions are 
lifted out of context and are far from 
representing the whole book, but 
they do, I think, represent its general 
character, which is a magnificent 
projection into ideal realms of what 
used to be known in this country as 
cracker-barrel philosophy. At times 
Lord Russell contradicts himself, 
or seems to; the filmed interview un- 
doubtedly imposed its own limita- 
tions. At times Mr. Wyatt asks a 
sensible question when a silly one 
might have been more rewarding — 
that matter of stealing spoons, for 
instance. But on the whole, Bertrand 
Russell Speaks His Mind is like a walk 
in a sleet storm. It prickles a bit, but 
how it stirs up the blood! 


A PAST THAT NEVER EXISTED 


WRIGHT MORRIS CEREMONY IN 
LONE TREE (Atheneum, $4.00) is an- 
other complaint that this country is 


‘going to hell in a hack, a novel mix- 


ing outrage at current foolishness, 
nostalgia for the good old days of the 
frontier, and the tart suggestion that 
those good old days never really 
existed anyway. 

Lone Tree is somewhere east of 
Ogallala, the ghost of a town that 
never amounted to anything when it 
lived. The railroad still runs by it 
and the hotel is still standing, and 
on his ninetieth birthday old Mr. 
Scanlon, who owns the place and 
lived alone in it until his daughters 
dragged him off to soap and civiliza- 
tion, is brought back to celebrate 
the occasion. Old Scanlon, to hear 
him tell it, was born in a covered 
wagon, fought at the Alamo, rode 
for the pony express, and outshot 
Wyatt Earp. This is a lot of malar- 
key and his whole tribe knows it, but 
since they are as quiet a group of 
eccentrics as can be found at large, 
they rather enjoy the fiction of 
grandpa’s gaudy past. 

They don’t enjoy much in the pres- 
ent. The beautiful Scanlon daugh- 
ter, married to a man who has spent 
his life making money for her, is now 
the doting grandmother of an ex- 
ceptionally nasty small boy. The un- 
distinguished daughter married oil 
wells by accident; she has a witless 
husband and a pedigreed boxer. 
The homely one married Bud Mo- 
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“FASCINATING” says NEWSWEEK 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI 
BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 


I am grateful to you for granting me some 
insight into this fascinating world.” 

-Thomas Mann, Nobel prizeman. $4.00 
SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP 
Publishers, Los Angeles 
AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
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(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 
— postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
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353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Before you consider any course in writ- 
ing—Compare! NYS offers complete training 
in fiction, non-fiction, TV; placement of 
saleable scripts. Write for information and 
sample material. 


The New York School of Writing 
Dept. 668, 2 E. 45th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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You name it — we find it! 
Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service, Send 
your wants — no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
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Euerg Time 
YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 
WRITE YOUR 


POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


If your town is large enough to re- 
quire zoning, your Post Office must 
do extra work to deliver every letter 
and parcel that doesn’t show the cor- 
rect postal zone number in the ad- 
dress. You can speed delivery of your 
own mail — and help cut Post Office 
costs — by including your correct 
zone number every time you write 
your address, so that people who 
write to you can address you cor- 
rectly. Whether you write to this or 
any other magazine — to friends, 
relatives, or business associates — 
make it a rule to write your postal 
zone number every time you write 
your address. 





meyer, mailman, inventor, archer, 
and uncle of a gentle youth who has 
just distinguished himself by running 
down several classmates in an earnest 
attempt at murder by hot rod. 

Mr. Scanlon represents a past that 
never existed; his daughters and 
their husbands live in a present that 
makes no sense to any of them; and 
the grandchildren have escaped into 
anarchic worlds of their own. On 
the edges of the family hover a writer 
of pulp Westerns who is looking for 
material but never gets a word out 
of old Scanlon and a malcontent 
friend who has picked up, in a Ne- 
vada motel, the phrase that runs like 
a refrain through the whole book: 
WAKE BEFORE BOMB. 

Mr. Morris never makes quite 
clear who is going to wake these peo- 
ple or what good it would do if 
they did wake, but he gets some fine 
effects with the empty landscape, 
with long scenes of disjointed family 
chatter, and with the contrast be- 
tween the rather stupid surface pre- 
sented by his characters and the odd, 
sometimes quite subtle ideas that 
lurk below it. 


YORKSHIRE MINERS 


CLANCY SIGAL, author of WEEK- 
END IN DINLOCK (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.00), is described by his publishers 
as an American, and his book indi- 
cates that he has considerable knowl- 
edge of mining and labor unions in 
this country. Dinlock is an imagi- 
nary coal-mining town in Yorkshire, 
created by Mr. Sigal as background 
to what he saw during a one-man 
investigation of the lives of Yorkshire 
miners. 

Despite Mr. Sigal’s sympathetic 
efforts, his miners seem to me a 
dreary lot, a dreadful example of 
what comes of too many genera- 
tions’ devoting their pride and in- 
telligence to making the best of a 
bad situation. Ingrown, arrogant, 
deliberately ignorant of everything 
outside mining, at once envious and 
contemptuous of anyone who es- 
capes to an easier life, with no amuse- 
ments but Saturday night drinking 
and a steady round of adulteries, the 
Dinlockers are much the sort of self- 
satisfied provincials who, when found 
on a higher economic level, are un- 
hesitatingly denounced by all ob- 
servers. They have on their side 
the excuse of hard, terribly hard, and 
very dangerous work, for which they 
are certainly underpaid, because no 
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ATLANTIC readers will 
welcome two new 
books from two 
delightful authors 


MARY ELLEN 
CHASE has writ- 
ten a new novel — 
THE LOVELY 
AMBITION 
($3.95) — that may 
well be her finest book. It is 
the story, humorous, ironic, 
deeply moving, of a Wesleyan 
parson who brings his family 
from England to New Eng- 
land at the century’s turn. 
Miss Chase knows rural Eng- 
land as well as she knows 
Maine, and her descriptions 
of both are irresistibly affec- 
tionate. The characters are 
many and various, the action 
full of suspense. In all, THE 
LOVELY AMBITION is so 
real that you may think of it 
as a family chronicle rather 
than a work of fiction. As in 
The Edge of Darkness, and 
always, Miss Chase is an artist 
— graceful, distinguished, af- 
firmative. 


also writes of New 
England in his new book, 
SPINDRIFT; From a House 
by the Sea ($3.95). After 
many years at M.I.T., the au- 
thor of Cache Lake Country 
fashioned a seacoast house to 
his liking at Cohasset, and 
now invites you to be his guest 
there. He is a most civilized 
host, living not in the present 
alone but in the present with 
a sense of the past. As one 
shares the round of seasons 
with him, he evokes the pleas- 
ures both of memory and of 
the immediate moment. Mr. 
Rowlands has found life so 
well worth living that you 
will find his book, which has 
been beautifully illustrated by 
Henry B. Kane, well worth 
reading. Welcome! 


At all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & 
COMPANY, INC. 
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Amiable 
Renegade 


THE Memoirs oF CAPTAIN 
PETER Drake, 1671-1753. A 
real find for the social histo- 
rian and superb entertain- 
ment—gusty and thoroughly 
uninhibited. Reprinted for 
the first time. 


Illus. $7.50 


From Shylock 


to Svengali 


JEWISH STEREOTYPES IN ENG- 
LISH Fiction. Edgar Rosen- 
berg. An extraordinarily bril- 
liant and original work that 
brings to life some of the most 
vivid characters in English fic- 


tion. Illus. $6.50 





Sam Adams 


PIONEER IN PROPAGANDA. John 
C. Miller, A reissue of a clas- 
sic biography. “A story of the 
making of the Revolution that 
must command the interest of 
every student of history and 
present-day politics.” —Henry 
Steele Commager, New York 
Herald Tribune. $7.50 





| Britain’s Scientific 
and Technological 


Manpower 


George Louis Payne. Present 
supply, expected future de- 
mand, steps being taken to 
meet the demand. Includes 
figures from 1959 manpower 


oN: $8.50 
STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 























| most 
| part-time painter of considerable 


| wages could really compensate for 


the working conditions Mr. Sigal 
describes down in the mine. Itis not 
a bad mine, incidentally; he reports 
no particular complaints about it 
from the men, and the detection of 
gas is made the occasion for a little 
fast political knifework by the union 
politicians. 

The book omits any analysis of the 
practical financial position of the 
miners. One never discovers how 


| much the weekend sprees cost or 


whether the people could afford less 


| hideous furniture if they left Dinlock 
| to look for it or what they pay for 
| the fish, chips, and jam on which 


they seem to subsist. Mr. Sigal’s 
interesting acquaintance, a 


ability, virtually lives on pills to pep 
him up, pills to make him sleep, 
and pills to stop his headaches. 
Whether these are paid for by the 
health service or the addict is never 
revealed. 

Mr. Sigal is as thorough on man- 
ners, morals, ideas, and union ma- 
neuvers as he is vague on money. His 
own trip into the mine is almost un- 


| bearably vivid, the normal discom- 


forts of the place complicated by his 
guide’s childish taste for hazing the 
tenderfoot. Mr. Sigal maintains 
with great success the rather difficult 
role of reader’s surrogate, more than 
a reporter yet slightly less than a par- 
ticipant in the world that he de- 
scribes, which emerges solidly, un- 
obscured by the author’s presence 
yet enlivened by his insights. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TOM WOLFE 


In her introduction to THOMAS 
WOLFE: A BIOGRAPHY (Doubleday, 
$5.95), ELIZABETH Nowe ti, the au- 
thor, tells how Maxwell Perkins once 
remarked to her: “‘if there ever was a 
writer who didn’t need a biographer, 
that writer is Thomas Wolfe.” Miss 
Nowell was Wolfe’s agent, and at the 
time she agreed with his editor, but 
she has since reconsidered the matter. 
Her biography of Wolfe probably 
contains more direct quotation from 
its subject than any similar work in 
history. 

Tom Wolfe’s novels were based, 
unmistakably and to the fury of his 
family, on his own experiences. 
Miss Nowell’s method is to give 
Wolfe’s account as far as possible and 
balance it with information from less 
subjective sources. There were times 
when Wolfe invented things that 
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never happened, as he had every 
right to do, and times when he con- 
fected wild distortions of things that 
had actually taken place. Since he 
was a touchy fellow, prone to take 
offense at any hint that the universe 
did not revolve around the works 
of ‘Thomas Wolfe, Miss Nowell has 
quite a few imaginary plots to disen- 
tangle and a number of Wolfe’s 
enemies to unmask as harmless and 
even kindly persons. 

Miss Nowell’s final picture of 
Wolfe is, however, little different 
from that supplied, sometimes inad- 
vertently, by Wolfe himself. He is a 
little less put upon, somewhat more 
trying to his friends, and subject at 
times to a strange compulsion to get 
in his own way. Miss Nowell’s de- 
scription of his departure from Scrib- 
ner’s, where Perkins had become in 
effect his substitute father, reveals 
that he went about finding another 
publisher with a naiveté and igno- 
rance of the methods of the business 
absolutely inexcusable in a man who 
had published two books and was at 
the moment proposing to write an- 
other based on, of all things, a pub- 
lishing house. 

As a correction of the excesses in 
Wolfe’s own record, Miss Nowell’s 
book is valuable, and she does one 
thing that Wolfe was necessarily un- 
able to do for himself. She describes 
his death feelingly and well. 


THE PERENNIAL WESTERN EPIC 


At least once a year, somebody 
undertakes to write a serious epic of 
the American West. It is never an 
epic and seldom serious, but it usu- 
ally winds up in the movies, and 
Harry Brown’s THE STARS IN THEIR 
courses (Knopf, $4.50) ought to 
look as well there as any of these ex- 
ercises. It contains plenty of horses 
and shootings, a barbecue, a comic 
trail boss, a woman-crazy youth, a 
Mexican beauty, and one of those 
appealingly doomed scalawags whose 
bad reputation is due to skill with 
firearms plus a natural genius for 
doing the wrong thing rather than 
to a mere vulgar thirst for blood. 

There is, surprisingly, a prostitute 
with a heart of pure unalloyed gold. 
A disappearing river brings all these 
troops into battle, but how I cannot 
explain, for Mr. Brown didn’t per- 
suade me to believe a word of it. 
Perhaps the script writers, when they 
get around to it, can clear up the 
whole thing. 
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...of Genius 


a SES 

A violinist who creates legends.. 
ISAAC STERN illuminates two 
markedly contrasting chamberworks... 


Franck’s impassioned A-major 
and Debussy’s coolly elegant 
G-minor Sonatas... 


ML 5470/MS 6139 

FRANCK: 

Sonata in A Major 

DEBUSSY: 

Sonata in G Minor 

ISAAC STERN, violinist; ALEXANDER ZAKIN, pianist 


EuOf Jazz 


the SOUND... == July 


Surprising encounter...with a 


‘Spanish Mozart’’... JUAN 
CRISOSTOMO ARRIAGA, gifted 


early 19th-century composer... herewith 


. 


ML 5464/MS 6134 
J.C. ARRIAGA: 
Symphony in D Major 
Nonetto—Overture 
Los Esclavos Felices 


examples of his fluent operatic, 
symphonic and chamber music... 


ORQUESTA DE CONCIERTOS DE MADRID, JESUS ARAMBARRI, Conductor 


...of Broadway 


How many variations can be balanced on a long-playing 
record? DAVE BRUBECK and company solve this pleasantly 


perplexing “Riddle”. 


-- With a new voice rising among 


those present—composer-clarinetist Bill Smith... 

LIONEL HAMPTON...takes off on lyric flights with romantic 
ballads, his vibes and a covey of trombones... 

ERROLL GARNER...in customary robust fashion pummels 
some standards into happy submission... 


(Mr. and Mrs.) JACKIE CAIN AND ROY KRAL... 
a blissful also musical marriage...wedding vocal sounds 


CL 1454/CS 8248 
THE RIDDLE 
THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 


CL 1486/CS 8277 
SILVER VIBES 
LIONEL HAMPTON 


CL 1452 
THE ONE AND ONLY ERROLL GARNER 


...You May Have Missed 


CL 1469/CS 8260 
SWEET AND LOW DOWN 
JACKIE CAIN and ROY KRAL 





DIETRICH...recorded 
during a stunning perform- 
ance in Rio de Janeiro... 

a document of the 
imperishable Marlene’s 
latest in-person triumphs... 
YVES MONTAND...a voice 
rich and warm as good 
Bordeaux...a Gallic charm 
that knows no boundaries 
or language barriers... 


MUSIC of the AMERICAN 
MORAVIANS...clean-lined 
and spare as early American 
furniture, the music of 

our 18th century... 
joyously enunciated by 

its devotees... 


WL 164/WS 316 WL 167 
DIETRICH IN RIO AN EVENING WITH 
MARLENE DIETRICH YVES MONTAND 


ML 5427/MS 6102 

ARIAS, ANTHEMS AND CHORALES OF 
THE AMERICAN MORAVIANS 

THE MORAVIAN FESTIVAL CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA UNDER THOR JOHNSON 


...of Today 


T 

“BYE BYE BIRDIE”...a 
frisky new musical, full 

of insidiously endearing 
melodies and perceptive 
satire on both youthful 
mores and adult folkways 
.:.“A THURBER 
CARNIVAL”... James 
Thurber for the ear...as 
uproarious as Thurber for 
the eye... fun, games, 
wryly gentle jazz and a 
generous collection of the 
master’s drawings 
included in the album... 

KOL 5510/KOS 2025 


BYE BYE BIRDIE 
ORIGINAL BROADWAY CAST 


KOL 5500/KOS 2024 
A THURBER CARNIVAL 
ORIGINAL BROADWAY CAST 


...of Uncommon Excitement 


FLAMENCO JAMBOREE...an 
on-the-Spanish-spot recording 
of gypsies in full, fiery cry, 
chant, song and dance...also 
assorted friends and hecklers 
in the crowd... 


WL 170/WS 319 
FLAMENCO SPECTACULAR (Juerga Flamenca) 
PEDRO DEL VALLE and HEREDIA 


LUKAS FOSS, WILLIAM BERGSMA, 

ROSS LEE FINNEY, RUTH CRAWFORD SEEGER... 

four contemporary composers in 

as many musical idioms... 

newest in the distinguished 

Modern American Music Series, which 

collates the best in contemporary composition 
with ideal performances... 


ML 5477/MS 6142 
FINNEY: 
Piano Quintet 


STANLEY STRING QUARTET with BEVERIDGE WEBSTER, pianist 


SEEGER: 
String Quartet 
AMATI STRING QUARTET 


ML 5476 

FOSS: 

String Quartet No 1 
AMERICAN ART QUARTET 
BERGSMA: 

Third String Quartet 
JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET 
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Now enjoy Kentucky's Prized Bourbon in 86 


Proof mildness... or in the famed 100 Proof 


Bottled in Bond. Both original and genuine 


Ane !873 
a THE GOLD MEDAL BOURBON 


THE 
BOURBON 
INSTITUTE 






FOUNDER MEMBER 


BOTH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + i. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY 
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In 17th century, boxes like this contained spices for drinks such as grog and eggno Shown: whole cloves and nutmegs. Box courtesy James Robinson, Inc. 


Nature helps man exalt craftsmanship into art 


el 

livo hundred and ninety-four years ago in the reign of Charles the Second, a 
superlative silversmith known to us today simply as “RS” fashioned the handsome 
spice box you see here. Like Botticelli and Cellini, he turned for decorative inspira- 
tion to one of nature's simplest and most widely copied forms—the seashell. Down 
through the centuries artists and craftsmen have relied heavily on nature for 
inspiration. 


Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the À 
hell Companies 


Shell Oil Company 
i . Š . rae. OF j * Shell Chemical Comps 
develop and perfect ideas that result in substances useful to man. This imaginative ane 
9 Shell Pipe Line Corporation 


research yields petroleum and chemical products that perform better, last longer Shell Development Company 
and cost less. Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 


offerings of nature with the things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists — 
inspired by one of nature’s most versatile natural resources, petroleum — create, 
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How Western Electric Helps to Keep 


Down the Cost of Telephone Service 


There are great benefits for telephone users in the fact that 


the Bell System has its own manufacturing and supply unit 


he Western Electric Company is 
an integral part of the Bell System 
—an essential member of the Bell 
System team serving you. 


You get some idea of Western 
Electric’s job when you consider this 
amazing requirement: Western must 
be ready at all times to produce and 
deliver to the Bell telephone com- 
panies 200,000 different kinds of 
apparatus and parts for telephone 
equipment. 


The quantity of these items varies 
over an astonishing range in any year 
—from one to many millions! 


Western Electric’s specialized 
skills and experience are big assets, 
of course, in doing the best and most 
dependable job at the lowest cost. 
But they would be far less effective, 
and might not have been developed 
at all, if Western Electric were not 
a part of the Bell System. 


In no other way could it work so 
closely with the research of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and the 
needs of the Bell operating com- 
panies. The common goal is the 
betterment of telephone service. 


Without Western Electric econo- 
mies, the price of your telephone 
service would surely be more and 
the quality less. 


For the savings that Western 
Electric Company has achieved in 
manufacturing have played an im- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





WESTERN ELECTRIC is the manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System. More than 
47,000 of its 129,000 employees have been with the company for over ten years. 13,000 
for more than twenty-five years. Their experience is one of the company’s greatest assets. 


portant part in offsetting some of 
the increases in other costs of pro- 
viding service. Many of these in- 
creases have been due to inflation 
and are beyond our control. 


Helpful in Defense 


Because of the capabilities that 
Western Electric has developed to 
do its telephone job, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has called upon it for a 
number of military projects. 


We are proud of this recognition 
of the Bell System, and look upon 


these projects as a contribution to a 
great national effort. Serving the 


public is our job. But serving the 


nation is our duty. One grows out 
of the other. 


The value of the close integration 
of Bell System research, manufac- 
ture, operation and supply has been 
proved by many years of successful 
operation. 


No other way would work out 
nearly so well or so economically for 
both the public and the country. 
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BROWSE HERE... 


You may often have considered 
joining the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, and 
now is a particularly advantageous time to 
do so. For you may have ANY THREE of 
the books shown on the next two pages 
FOR ONLY $] EACH in a short trial member- 
ship. Browse among them and you will 
surely find important current books you 
have been eager not to miss, other good 
books you have long promised yourself to 
read, valuable sets that should be in every 
library, and practical books you may need 


in your home or office. 


SEE NEXT TWO PAGES mmm 
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How many of these books have you missed through overbusyness? 





198, THE LEOP- 
ARD by GIU- 
SEPPE DI LAM- 
PEDUSA. (Retail 
price $4.50) 


104. ADVISE 


AND CONSENT 
by ALLEN DRURY 
(Retail price $5.75) 





199. THE CON- 
STANT IMAGE by 
MARCIA DAVEN- 
PORT. (Retail 
price $3.95) 





119. THE BIRTH 
OF BRITAIN by 
WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL, Vol, 
I of A History of 
the English-Speak- 
ing Peoples. (Res 
tail price $6) 





134, COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES 
OF MAUGHAM. 2 
vols. (Retail price 
$12.50) 

Each vol. $1 


400. THIS IS MY 
GOD by HERMAN 
WOUK. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


120. THE NEW 
WORLD by WIN- 
STON S. CHURCH- 
ILL. Vol. II 
(Retail price $6) 





135. COMPLETE 
WORKS OF O. 
HENRY. 2 vols. 
(Retail price $10) 

Each vol. $1 
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186. HAWAII by 
JAMES A. MICH- 
ENER. (Retail 
price $6.95) 


} 
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THE AR- 


401. 

MADA by GAR- 
RETT MATTING- 
LY. Illustrated 


(Retail price $6) 


121. THE AGE 
OF REVOLUTION 
by WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL, Vol. 
III. (Ret. price $6) 





136. COMPLETE 
SHERLOCK 
HOLMES by CO- 
NAN DOYLE. 2 
vols. (Retail price 
$7.50) 

Each vol. $1 





108. ACT ONE by 
MOSS HART. (Re- 
tail price $5) 


PPR acme epesi 





102. DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO by 
BORIS PASTER- 
NAK, (Retail price 
$5) 


phi 
WAR LOYER 


JOHN HERSEY 





103. 
LOVER by 
HERSEY, 

price $5) _ 


THE WAR 


JOHN 
(Retail 





402. IN THE 
DAYS OF Mc- 
KINLEY by MAR- 
GARET LEECH, 
Illustrated, (Re- 
tail price $7.50) 


122. THE GREAT 
DEMOCRACIES 
by WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL, Vol. 
IV. (Ret. price $6) 
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NORDHOFF and 
HALL. (Retail 
price $6.50) 


125. INSIDE 
RUSSIA TODAY 
by JOHN GUNTH- 
ER. (Retail price 
$5.95) 


123. A TREA- 
SURY OF SCI- 
ENCE Edited by 
HARLOW SHAP- 
LEY. (Retail price 
$6.95) 





138. REMEM- 
BRANCE OF 
THINGS PAST by 
PROUST. 2 vols. 
(Retail price $15) 

Each vol. $1 


112. THE KING 
MUST DIE by 
MARY RENAULT 
(Retail price $4.50) 


126. THE AF- 
FLUENT S0. 
CIETY by JOHN 


KENNETH GAL- 
BRAITH. (Retail 
price $5) 
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141. THE 
GATHERING 
STORM by WIN- 
STON S. CHURCH- 
ILL, Vol. I of The 
Second World War. 
(Ret. price $6.50) 





166. THE RUS- 
SIAN REVOLU- 
TION by ALAN 
MOOREHEAD 
(Retail price $5) 


THE NEW 
FANNIE FARMER 
COOK BOOK. 9th 


182. 


Edition. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


172. A TREAS- 
URY OF SHORT 
STORIES Edited 
by BERNARDINE 
KIELTY. (Retail 
price $6) 


161. THE NEW 
JOY OF COOK- 
ING by IRMA S. 
ROMBAUER and 
MARION R. BECK- 
ER. (Retail price 
$4.95) 


147. THE WAR 
OF THE REVO- 
LUTION by 
CHRISTOPHER 
WARD. 2 vols, 
(Retail price $15) 

Each vbl. $1 


159. VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE by MIL- 
LICENT FEN- 
WICK, (Retail 
price $5.50) 


149. THE STORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 
by WILL DURANT 
(Retail price $5) 





160. SINGER 
SEWING BOOK by 
MARY BROOKS 
PICKEN. Ilus- 
trated. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


189. THE NEW 
OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH 
VERSE (Retail 
price $6) 


aie 


GOREN'S NEW 
J CONTRACT 


BRIDGE 
COMPLETE 





158. GOREN’S 
NEW CONTRACT 
BRIDGE COM- 
PLETE by 
CHARLES H. 
GOREN. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


190. THE OX- 
FORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN 
VERSE (Retail 
price $7) 





169. COMPLETE 
BOOK OF FURNI- 
TURE REPAIR 
AND REFINISH- 
ING by RALPH 
KINNEY. Illus. 
(Retail price $3.95) 





187. THE DARK- 
NESS AND THE 
DAWN by 
THOMAS B. COS- 
TAIN. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


saath 





188. MEETING 
WITH JAPAN by 
FOSCO MARAINI 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $8.50) 


127. A NEW HIS- 
TORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
by WILLIAM MIL- 
LER. (Ret. price$5) 





142. THEIR 
FINEST HOUR by 
WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL. Vol, 
II. (Retail price 
$6.50) 





150. STUDIES IN 


THE PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF SEX 
by HAVELOCK 
ELLIS. 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $15) 
Each vol. $1 


ye ART OF 
CLEAR | 
THINKING 







173. THE ART 
OF CLEAR 
THINKING by 
RUDOLF FLESCH 
(Retail price $3) 





Fay 


THE UGI 


y 
AMERICAN 


105. THE UGLY 
AMERICAN by 
WM. J. LEDERER 


and EUGENE 
BURDICK., (Retail 
price $3.95) 





107. JOHN PAUL 
JONES by SAM» 
UEL ELIOT MOR- 
ISON. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.50) 





128. THIS HAL- 
LOWED GROUND 
by BRUCE CAT- 
TON. (Retail price 
$5.95) 





143. THE GRAND 
ALLIANCE by 
WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL, Vol. 
III. (Retail price 
$6.50) 
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151., IDEAL 
MARRIAGE: Its 
Physiology and 
Technique by TH, 
H. VAN DE 
VELDE, M.D. (Re. 
tail price $7.50) 





HOw TO 
CLEAN EVERY. 
THING by ALMA 
CHESNUT MOORE 
(Retail price $3.95) 


179. 





you may have ANY THREE for *1 each* if you agree to buy 


Do MEAS 


101, EXODUS by 
LEON URIS. (Ree 
tail price $4.50) 








114. WHAT WE 
MUST KNOW 
ABOUT COMMU- 
NISM by HARRY 
and BONARO 
OVERSTREET 
(Ret. price $3.95) 


THE 
DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


unae puro SS 


129. THE DEAD 
SEA SCROLLS by 
MILLAR BUR-» 
ROWS. (Retail 
price $6.50) 
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144. THE HINGE 
OF FATE by WIN» 
STON S. CHURCH- 
ILL. Vol. IV 
(Retail price $6.50) 


P 





152. BART- 
LETT’S FAs 
MILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS. Thirteenth 
edition, (Retail 
price $10) 





A CHILD'S 
GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD by 


162. 


V. M. HILLYER 
Revised by E. Ge 
HUEY 


In a short trial membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
three additional books from the Club during the next year... 


106. THE YEARS 

, WITH ROSS by 
JAMES THURBER 
Illustrated, (Re- 
tail price $5) 





115. THE CRISIS 
OF THE OLD 
ORDER by 
ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, 
JR. Vol. I of The 
Age of Roosevelt 
(Retail price $6) 





183. THE CAVE 
by ROBERT PENN 

“WARREN. (Retail 
price $4.95) 





145. CLOSING 
THE RING by 

WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL. Vol. 
V. (Retail price 
$6.50) 


| gema 


SYNONYMS 


153. STANDARD 
HANDBOOK OF 
SYNONYMS AND 
ANTONYMS by 
JAMES C. FER- 
NALD. (Retail 





price $3.50) 


174. A CHILD'S 
HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD by V. M. 
HILLYER. Revised 
by E. G. HUEY 






FAIR by C. P. 
SNOW. (Retail 
price $4.50) 





116. THE COM- 
ING OF THE 
NEW DEAL by 
ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, 
JR. Vol. II. (Re- 
tail price $6.75) 





184. THE MA- 
RAUDERS by 
CHARLTON OG- 
BURN, JR, (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 
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146. TRIUMPH 
AND TRAGEDY by 
WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL. Vol. 
price 


VI, (Retail 
$6.50) 





154. ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF 
WORLD HISTORY 
Edited by WIL- 
LIAM L. LANGER 
(Retail price $8.50) 





163. WINNIE 
THE POOH and 
THE HOUSE AT 
POOH CORNER 
by A. A. MILNE 
Illustrated 

Both vols. for $1 





193. TRUSTEE 
FROM THE TOOL- 
ROOM by NEVIL 
SHUTE. (Retail 
price $3.95) 





118. PETER 
FREUCHEN'S 
BOOK OF THE 
SEVEN SEAS. Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $8.95) 





185. THE NATU- 
RAL HISTORY OF 
LOVE by MORTON 
M. HUNT. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





139. ULYSSES by 
JAMES JOYCE 
Unabridged. (Retail 
price $4.75) 





156. ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF THE 
OPERA by DAVID 
EWEN. (Retail 
price $7.50) 








> ANATOMY 
MURDER 


113. ANATOMY 
OF A MURDER by 
ROBERT TRAVER 
(Retail price 
$4.50) 





110. THE HARM- 
LESS PEOPLE by 
ELIZABETH MAR- 
SHALL THOMAS 
Illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $4.75) 
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132. A STUDY 
OF HISTORY, a 
2-vol. abridgment 
of the Toynbee 
work. (Retail price 
$11) Each vol. $1 





170. LONG 
DAY'S JOURNEY 
INTO NIGHT by 
EUGENE O'NEILL 
(Retail price $3.75) 


Enevclopedia 
Í 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


155. ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY 
Edited by RICH- 
ARD B. MORRIS 
(Retail price $6.95) 





164. WHEN WE 
WERE VERY 
YOUNG and NOW 
WE ARE SIX by 
A. A. MILNE, Il- 
lustrated 

Both vols. for $1 


176. 
FAIRY 
Illustrated in full 
color 


GRIMMS’ 
TALES 





191. GRANT 
MOVES SOUTH by 
BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 





124, THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF 
MARK TWAIN 
Edited by 
CHARLES 
NEIDER. (Retail 
price $6) 





133. A STILL- 
NESS AT APPO- 
MATTOX by 
BRUCE CATTON 


(Retail price $5) 





167. SPRING ON 
AN ARCTIC IS- 
LAND by KATHA- 
RINE SCHERMAN 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $5) 





157. THE POPU- 
LAR MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
by MORRIS 
FISHBEIN, M.D. 
Illustrated, (Retail 
price $4.95) 











177. ANDER. 
SEN’S FAIRY 
TALES. Illustrated 
in full color 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


jir PURPOSE of this suggested trial membership is to 
demonstrate two things by your own experience: 
first, that you can really keep yourself from missing, 
through oversight or overbusyness, books you fully in- 
tend to read; second, the advantages of the Club’s 
unique Book-Dividend system, through which members 
regularly receive valuable library volumes—either com- 
pletely without charge or at a small fraction of their 
price—simply by buying books they would buy any- 
way. The offer described here really represents “ad- 
vance” Book-Dividends earned by the purchase of the 
three books you engage to buy later. 





* The three books you choose will be sent to 
you immediately, and you will be billed one dollar for 
each volume (plus a small charge for postage). For the 
three additional books you agree to buy you will pay, 
on the average, 20% less than the regular retail prices. 


* You have a wide choice always—over 200 
Selections and Alternates will be made available to Club 
members during the year. 


* If you continue after buying the three 


books called for in this trial membership, 
with every second Club choice you buy you will receive, 
without charge, a valuable Book-Dividend averaging 
around $7 in retail value. Since the inauguration of this 
profit-sharing plan, $235,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received by Club members 
as Book-Dividends. 


in the case of multi-volume sets, each volume is to be counted 
as a separate purchase at $1.00, unless otherwise noted 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Clubt and send the three library volumes whose numbers I 
have indicated in the boxes below, billing me $3.00 (plus post- 
age). I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly 
Selections—or Alternates—during the first year I am a mem- 
ber. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after 
buying three Club choices (in addition to those included in 
this introductory offer). The price will never be more than the 
publisher’s price, and frequently less. After my third pur- 
chase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend* with 
every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A small charge 
is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) PLEASE 
NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to mem- 
bers at a special combined price—is counted as a single book 
in reckoning Book-Dividend credit and in fulfilling the mem- 
bership obligation to buy three Club choices. 


A48 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


Geet “he Ao 


Miss 


Mr. 
MTS. Peccccccccccccccccsccesssescesssesces eee c eee ccecceeccos: 


(Please print plainly) 


AdATeSS..sccenccccecccccecccscssessese sesssessesocsososssesoos 


ETETETT Zone 
Selections and Alternates for Canadian members are usually priced 
slightly higher, are shipped from Toronto duty free, and may be paid 
for in either U.S. or Canadian currency. 





tTrademark Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. and in Canada 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


O. ALL the problems the new President and 
the new Congress will have to face, none is more 
difficult and more baffling than the problem of 
American relations with Communist China. It 
would be totally false to say that there is any new 
policy in the making, at least as far as the Re- 
publican Party and its standard-bearer are con- 
cerned. Yet it would be equally false to say that 
the freeze which has afflicted Sino-American rela- 
tions for so many years does not show at least the 
first signs of a thaw. 


A great deal will depend on the actual course 
of relations between now and November 8. If 
there is a new Sino-American crisis before elec- 
tion day and if China policy becomes an issue 
in the campaign, then there could be campaign 
commitments which would plague the next 
President. Nixon is certainly not as inclined as 
Eisenhower has been to stand pat on foreign pol- 
icy, including relations with China. But he has 
given evidence that he is prepared for a no-holds- 
barred campaign based on defense of Eisenhower 
policies, if challenged. 


The encouraging aspect of the China problem 
is the extent to which it has been possible recently 
to discuss China policy at all. The turning point 
from the blind adherence to Chiang which so long 
dominated American policy came during the 
1958 congressional elections. ‘The Communist 
bombardment of Quemoy that year brought a 
decision by the late John Foster Dulles, accepted 
by President Eisenhower, to use the Seventh 
Fleet to protect the islands if they were invaded. 


This was a decision which meant war with 
Red China. Dulles knew it, but he hoped to keep 
a war limited. Though the decision, as such, was 
never publicly stated, it raised a great cry in the 
United States, and Nixon, then campaigning hard 
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for a GOP Congress, found himself on the de- 
fensive. He forced Dulles to do an about-face on 
his proclaimed position that China policy should 
not be discussed in the campaign. In the end, the 
Chinese Reds backed away from an invasion, but 
not before the opponents of a war over Quemoy 
had discovered that they had a lot of support 
among the American electorate. 


Time for a new look 


Since then, there has been nothing which could 
be called a debate in Congress over China policy. 
But a number of senators and representatives have 
spoken out on the subject and found that it did 
not mean political obl'vion. Among them were 
Senator Warren G. Magnuson, the state of Wash- 
ington Democrat who heads the important Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
Senator Clair Engle, the California Democrat who 
in 1958 was elected to the seat vacated by Chiang’s 
strongest Senate defender, William F. Knowland. 
Both Magnuson and Engle, mindful of West 
Coast shipping problems and of traditional pre- 
Communist trade between the coast states and 
China, have talked of the need to reconsider the 
total embargo on trade with Red China. 


Continuing Chinese belligerence has made it 
impossible for any public figure responsible to 
the electorate to suggest recognition of the 
Peiping regime or its admission to the United 
Nations. Still, the kind of discussion led by 
Magnuson and Engle is an indication that, if 
there is a political calm at home and a period of 
lessened tension in the Formosa Strait, it will be 
possible for the United States to take a new look 
at the China problem. 


The problem itself is immense, and too few in 
the government are even trying to analyze it. For 
every experienced hand devoting himself to 


COLUMBIA RECORD 


Listen again to 


HIS STIRRING SPEECHES AND FIRESIDE CHATS 


“Here it is again: the voice that raised our spirits and inspired our 


CLUB 


invites new members to 


hopes in times of trial and in times of triumph. Here are the great 


words that are printed indelibly on the pages of history. Here is 
beloved in his own lifetime as no other Presi- 
dent had been loved before; the most magnanimous figure our 


the man himself... 


generation has known!”’ 


Yes, you may own this Deluxe 6-record Set 
of “FDR Speaks” for only $3.98 as a new 
member of the Columbia Record Club. We 
make this unique offer as a dramatic dem- 
onstration of the money-saving advantages 
you will regularly experience as a member 
of the Club. And through the Club’s specially 
prepared musical program, you can acquire 
an outstanding record library of the music 
you enjoy most... brilliantly reproduced on 
12” long-playing records —in your choice of 
regular high-fidelity OR stereo-fidelity! 


TO RECEIVE YOUR FDR SET FOR ONLY $3.98 
— mail the coupon now! Be sure to indicate 
which one of the Club’s six Divisions best 
suits your musical taste: 


If you have a regular phonograph you 
enroll in one of four Divisions: Classical; 
Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, 
Television and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


If you have a stereo phonograph you en- 
roll in one of two stereo Divisions: Stereo 
Classical or Stereo Popular. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the 
Clué’s staff of music experts selects out- 
standing recordings — both regular high- 
fidelity and stereo-fidelity — from every field 
of music. The selections are fully described 


Henry Steele Commager 


in the Club’s music Magazine, which you re- 
ceive free each month. 


You may accept the monthly selection for 
your Division .. . take any of the wide variety 
of other records offered in all Divisions... 
or take NO record in any particular month. 


Your only obligation as a member is to 
purchase six selections from the more than 
150 regular high-fidelity and stereo-fidelity 
records to be offered during the coming 12 
months. Thereafter, you have no further ob- 
ligation to buy any records .. . and you may 
discontinue membership at any time. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. 
If you wish to continue as a member after 
purchasing six records, you will receive a 
12” regular high-fidelity or stereo-fidelity 
Bonus record of your choice free for every 
two selections you buy — a 50% dividend. 


The records you want are mailed and 

billed at the regular list price, generally 
$3.98 (Classical $4.98), plus a small mail- 
ing and handling charge. Stereo records are 
$1.00 more. 
MAIL COUPON NOW. Since the number of 
FDR sets available for this special offer is 
limited, we sincerely urge you to fill in and 
mail the coupon at once. 


More than 1,000,000 families now enjoy the music program of 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUS - Terre Haute, Indiana 
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On this special 
introductory offer 

you can now own this 
collector’s set of six 
long-playing 12” 
records...plus a 
20-page booklet 


- all for only 


98 


Regular Retail 
Value $29.95 


if you join the Club now and agree to 
purchase as few as 6 selections from 
the more than 150 regular high-fidelity 
and stereo records to be offered during 
the coming 12 months 


THIS AUTHORIZED EDITION INCLUDES six long-playing re- 
cordings of 34 of the most memorable speeches and fireside chats—as 
they were actually delivered by FDR! These superb collector’s items 
are boxed in a Deluxe leather-like case to preserve and protect them; 
each mnor sleeve is illustrated. Also included is an illustrated 20-page 
S” x Liga” 


booklet with a preface by Eleanor Roosevelt, 





COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 224-2 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Please send me, at once, the 6-record FDR Set for only $3.98, 
plus a small mailing and handling charge. Enroll me in the 
following Division of the Club: 

(check one box only) 

REGULAR DIVISIONS 
CO Broadway, Movies 
Television and 
Musical Comedies 






Classical 
Listening & Dancing 
Jazz 











I agree to purchase six selections from the more than 150 regular 
high-fidelity and stereo records to be offered during the coming 
12 months, at usual list price plus small mailing and handling 
charge. Thereafter, if I decide to continue my membership, I am 
to receive a Columbia or Epic Bonus record (regular or stereo) 
of my choice FREE for every two additional selections I accept. 


(Please Print) 


a cies desencinde cia secssensideisdeesandensdabGedonceeoonceheon 


n a icnceusbonses 


If you wish this membership credited to an ‘established Columbia 
or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in: 


Dealer SNM iiss is TIEL E TE EET 


l Dn e a anna NE 98 
36-JD 
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Danarde Salae Car 
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SEND NO MONEY — Just Mail Coupon to Receive 
Your 6-RECORD FDR SET for only $3.98 


STEREO DIVISIONS 
(CD Stereo Classical 
O Stereo Popular 


FDR 
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Report on Washington 





Chinese affairs, even to the collection and analysis 
of the fragmentary material which is the basis of 
intelligent policy discussion, there must be fifty 
doing the same for Soviet affairs. Nor are the 
universities doing all that they can or should; 
there, too, there is a serious gap between Soviet 
and Chinese studies. 


The Conlon report on Asian policy 


The one study of any importance to reach 
Washington was the result of Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee Chairman J. William Fulbright’s 
determination in January, 1958, to take a scholarly 
look at America’s problems all around the globe. 
Among the many studies done for his committee 
was one on Asian policy by Conlon Associates, 
Ltd., of San Francisco, released last fall. 


Three conclusions, among many, show the ex- 
tent of the problem: “Communist China is very 
likely to emerge as one of the world’s major 
powers in the late twentieth century. The rapid 
growth of state power coupled with low mass 
living standards presents dangers to Asia and to 
the world. The power of Communist China will 
increasingly demand recognition, and the dangers 
that this power poses to the non-Communist 
world will demand the closer cooperation of free 
nations if the threat is to be met effectively. 


“The Sino-Soviet alliance is currently based 
upon vital mutual interests outweighing such 
negative factors as may exist. It will not be 
ruptured over trivial issues and will probably 
endure for a considerable period. Yet the long- 
term solidarity between the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China is by no means assured. 


“Communist China regards the United States 
as its major opponent, and naturally it desires 
the reduction of American influence in Asia‘ 
There is virtually no chance that Communist 
China would consider any basic concessions on 
current issues to secure a shift in American policy. 
At the same time, the Chinese Communists are 
not in favor of war with the United States and 
there are also some issues, both now and in the 
future, that might be negotiable.” 


Probably the most debatable of all these con- 
clusions is the last sentence quoted. Non-Com- 


munist visitors to Peiping on more than one oc- 
casion have been shocked at the Communist 
argument that World War I began the end of 
imperialism, that World War II greatly hastened 
it, that World War III would end capitalism and, 
despite vast nuclear destruction and death, permit 
a Communist civilization to emerge, in China at 
least. There is evidence, too, that the Russians 
likewise have been alarmed at such disregard of 
the nuclear facts of life. 


Who calls the Communist tune? 


The post-Summit Sino-Soviet relationship, as 
far as it has been observable, has shown that the 
Communist empire has yet to resolve the problem 
of whether Moscow or Peiping is to be the true 
font of Party dogma. Khrushchev is in no posi- 
tion to force conformity from China, as he is, 
say, in Poland or elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 
China is beholden to Russia for more than $2 
billion in aid thus far; it is not a handout, how- 
ever, but a loan which is being paid for. China, 
in other words, is prepared to accept aid but not 
direction, though it pays for the aid in part by 
expressions of Soviet supremacy in the Com- 
munist bloc. Yet it is clear that the ties which 
bind the two giant Communist regimes are still 
far stronger than the differences between them. 


Chinese hostility to the United States is im- 
mense. It is a necessity for Mao to use a “foreign 
devil’? with which to coerce his own people; and 
Chinese resentment of the American policy of 
isolation of Red China and protection of ‘Taiwan, 
which Peiping claims as its own, strengthens 
Mao’s hand. 


What is the United States to do in such circum- 
stances? The Conlon Report suggests that there 
are three alternatives: ‘‘a) Containment through 
isolation; this is essentially the present policy. 
b) The normalization of relations; this policy 
would encompass the recognition of Communist 
China by the United States, support for its seating 
in the’ United Nations, and’ general treatment 
equal to that which the United States accords to 
the Soviet Union. c) Exploration and negotia- 
tion.” This third alternative is what the report 
recommends. It suggests that the United States 
offer a mutual exchange of newsmen; permis- 
sion for nongovérnmént groups or individuals 
to go to China; the launching of informal, private 
discussions between the United States and its 
European allies and such Asian nations as Japan, 
India, Burma, and Indonesia “‘to solicit ideas and 
some cooperative thinking about the problem of 
China.” 


Only after such steps as these have indicated 
chances of progress does the report recommend 
trade with China on a basis similar to trade with 
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... “To those with vision, science is 
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Report on Washington 


Russia, efforts to make Taiwan a sepa- 
rate nation with itsown UN Assembly 
seat, and enlargement of the Secu- 
rity Council to include Red China, 
and also India and Japan, as perma- 
nent members. ‘These are not the 
only recommendations, but they are 


enough to suggest the enormity of 


the problem. 


The basic question, however, fac- 
ing the next President is whether to 
try to break the impasse or to sit 
back and let events take control — 
events which are more likely to be 


adverse than favorable. For one 
thing — minor, perhaps, but in- 
dicative — there will be a major 


row in the UN the day that the 
present Chiang Kai-shek representa- 
tive at the Security Council, Dr. 
Tingfu Tsiang, leaves his post for 
one reason or another. There will 
have to be a vote to accept the 
credentials of his successor, and long 
ago Washington recognized the prob- 
lem of obtaining the necessary seven 
of eleven affirmative votes; recog- 
nized it to the extent of advising 
that Taipeh make no move, as once 
was contemplated, to put another 
man in that post. 


Despite the increased hostility 
toward China as the result of the 
Tibetan and Indian frontier aggres- 
sions, there is a possibility that the 
United States will one day be out- 
voted on the issue of seating Peiping 
instead of Taipeh in the seat that the 
UN Charter reserves for ‘‘China.” 
There is a major legal problem, for 
example, as to whether a majority 
or a two thirds vote would be re- 
quired and whether an American 
veto could apply if it should come 
to that. 


Red China freeze 

For eight years now, especially 
since the China issue played so 
noisy a part in the 1952 presidential 
election, American policy has been 
in a deep freeze. The two men 
most responsible, John Foster Dulles 
and Assistant Secretary of State 
Walter S. Robertson, have both 
passed from the Washington scene, 
one by death, the other by resigna- 
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tion. There is now at least the 
beginning of a political willingness 
to face the issue of whether it is best 
to continue the freeze or to try to 
find a way out. 


It is by no means certain that Red 
China ever would have been willing 
to compromise on the issue of UN 
membership, even by permitting, 
though not approving, a seat in 
the assembly for Taiwan. Certainly 
that possibility is unlikely now, de- 
spite the faint beginning of an Ameri- 
can realization that the freeze on 
China policy cannot endure forever. 


Washington observers did think 
that the test ban issue, or a larger 
disarmament scheme, would provide 
the means to break the China pol- 
icy freeze. The argument was that 
if something more desirable a 
method of preventing the spread of 
nuclear weapons to other nations, 
for example —was offered as an 
alternative to continuation of the 
present policy of isolation, the Sen- 
ate would be the place where a 
policy shift, with presidential ap- 
proval, could take place, acceptable 
to the American public. But with 
the resumption of the Cold War fol- 
lowing the Summit collapse and the 
suspension of disarmament talks, 
that approach is temporarily on the 
shelf. 





China today undoubtedly is in a 
rambunctious, early revolutionary 
stage of development. Even its 
fellow Communist nations, except for 
the slavishly Stalinist, find it hard 
to deal with. Western nations with 
diplomatic relations in Peiping find 
only suspicion and distrust. It is 
extraordinarily difficult to say when 
there will be a moment at which 
the United States could begin to 
alter its policy. But the alternative 
of continuing our diplomatic isola- 
tion of Peiping is not attractive. 


Perhaps the momentous decisions 
of the 1960s will relate to China and 
will be found in the evolving policies 
toward that great mass of humanity 
by the world’s two current super- 
powers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. The least the United 
States can do in the next Adminis- 
tration is to take a new look at the 
problem, to see it in its entirety, 
and to act where it can on its own 
to build a common free-world policy 
toward Communist China. 
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3432. NOBLE SAVAGE: The Life of Paul Gauguin. 
By Lawrence & Elisabeth Hanson. A dynamic 
biography, using much newly revealed material, 
completing the story of one of the most dynamic 
lives in the whole history of art, filling in details 
of his stormy friendship with Van Gogh and_his 
years in Tahiti. Illus. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
6293. Sartre—BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. Trans. 
& intro. by Hazel E. Barnes. Available for the first 
time in English, Jean-Paul Sartre's major opus is a 
sine qua non for understanding Existentialism and 
its importance as one of the leading philosophical 
movements of the 20th Century. Over 
Pub. at $10.00. 


PHILHARMONIC FAMILY LIBRARY OF 
GREAT MUSIC 

































Here is a fabulous introduction to the wonder- 
ful world of great music—a series of twenty 
albums, offering more than fifty of the best 
loved masterpieces of the classical repertory. The 
selections are recorded in true high fidelity by 
leading symphony orchestras and outstanding 
soloists and conductors. Each album comes com- 
plete with a 12”, 33-1/3 rpm, long play, high 
fidelity record; authoritative, illustrated biograph- 
ical and music motes; and a guide to music 
appreciation. 

Each complete album, special 1.00 


R-101. ALBUM #1. Can Can, Bacchanale, Ride 
of the Valkyries, Roumanian Rhapsody, 
etc. 

R-102. ALBUM #2. Aida March, Hungarian 
Rhapsody #2, Dance of the Hours, 
Roman Carnival, etc. 

R-103. ALBUM #3. Peer Gynt, Capriccio Es- 
pagnol, Barber of Seville, etc. 

R-104. ALBUM #4. Les Preludes, Danse Ma- 
cabre, etc. 

R-105. ALBUM #5. Italian Symphony, Nut- 
cracker Suite. 

R-106. ALBUM #6. Jupiter Symphony, Tyl 
Eulenspiegel, Brandenburg #2. 

R-107. ALBUM #7. Meistersinger Prelude, Sieg- 
fried's Rhine Journey, Schumann Piano 
Concerto. 

R-108. ALBUM #8. Eroica Symphony. 

R-109. ALBUM # 9. Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
certo, Poet and Peasant, etc. 

R-110. ALBUM #10. Pathetique Symphony. 

R-111. ALBUM #11. Scheherazade. 

R-112. ALBUM #12. Unfinished Symphony, 
Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto #2. 

R-113. ALBUM +13. New World Symphony 

R-114. ALBUM #14. Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Carmen Fantasy. 

R-115. ALBUM #15. Brahms Symphony #1. 

R-116. ALBUM #16. Emperor Concerto, Franck 


Symphonic Variations. 


6513. INEXPLICABLE SKY. By Arthur Constance. 
Fascinating facts about meteors, fireballs, mirages, 
the Aurora, falling fluids, flying saucers and the 
planets—records of all kinds of strange sky phenom- 
ena which have long baffled scientists, who have 
either ignored them or denied their existence. Illus. 
Pub. at $3.95 Only 1.00 
3304. AUTOMOBILE YEAR, 1959. This remarkably 
complete international survey contains everything 
you'll want to know about automobiles, Its accurate, 
thorough, profusely illustrated features include all 
the new special-body and dream cars, a complete 
pictorial catalog of cars of the world with major 
specifications and summary of technical changes, 
reports on all Grand Prix and Sports-car, World 
Championship races, and much more. Photos, dia- 
grams, color plates. 9⁄2” x 1234” 

Pub. at $9.95 Only 2.98 
6549. AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA. By 
Ralph Ginzburg. Intro. by Theodor Reik. Preface 
by George Jean Nathan. A forthright, lucid discus- 
sion of the 2000 hard-core titles of classical English 
erotica kept in Rare Book Rooms and on Restricted 
Shelves of the world’s libraries; features a synopsis 
and passages from Fanny Hill, selections from the 
unexpurgated Lady Chatterley's Lover, descriptions 
of great erotica collections, and much more of 
interest to bibliophiles Special 2.98 
3340. THE DRAWINGS OF HENRY FUSELI. By 
Nicholas Powell. An excellent study of the draw- 
ings of this provocative, eccentric artist, with 64 
pages of illustrations, most of them reproduced for 
the first time. Bibliography; index. 742” x 11”. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.00 
3358. OPERA STARS IN THE SUN. By Mary Janc 
Matz. Preface by Milton Cross. In 70 photos, com- 
mentary and their own words, here are intimate 
glimpses of great opera artists offstage, at their 
hobbies (mostly cooking), plus their repertories 
and favorites. Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.00 
3272. The Story of Fort Sumter: FIRST BLOOD. 
By W. A. Swanberg. A vivid documentary of the 
personal and political tensions leading to the first 
battle of the War Between the States, of the in- 
effectual Buchanan administration, and of the re- 
markable southerner, Major Robert Anderson, who 
sought peace but was fated to become the Union 
officer who started the war. 40 photos, bibliography, 
Special 1.98 


index. 
8059. Otto Skorzeny: COMMANDO EXTRAOR- 
DINARY. By Charles Foley. The remarkable ex- 


introduced a new concept 
of Mussolini from an “‘im- 
penetrable” prison, the removal of Horthy from 
Budapest Castle, the "disguised brigade" behind 
American lines, etc. Photos. Special 1.00 


ploits of the Nazi who 
into warfare—the rescue 
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3508. VERLAINE: FOOL OF GOD. By Lawrence 
& Elisabeth Hanson. The first complete biography 
in English of the tempestuous French poet, a famous 
libertine whose obsessive loves shocked Paris and 
whose poems heralded modern verse. Illus. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
3116. MOMMSEN'S HISTORY OF ROME. A one- 
volume, 500-page abridgement by C. Bryans & 
F. J. R. Hendy of the classic study that is often 
referred to as the history of Rome from its origins 
to the time of Caesar. Notes; index. 

Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 


PICASSO BULLFIGHT POSTERS 


Hand-blocked silk screen reproductions of visu- 
ally exciting Picasso creations, posters that cap- 
ture all the color, fanfare god ceremony of the 
corrida. 30” high x 23” wide. 

EACH, SPECIAL 1.98 — ALL FOUR, 6.95 
P-707. MATADOR. A stunning closeup of a mat- 
ador in gold and black, fully delineating the 
richness of his costume. g 
P-734. BULLRING. A bull and five of his antag- 
onists against a background of the ring and 
expectant crowd; reproduced from a black-and- 
white linoleum block. : 

P-735. PICADOR. A mounted picador engages a 
charging bull against a background of brilliant 


blue. 3 
P-756. TOROS. A magnificent design creation of 
matador, bull, bullring and spectators, in yel- 
low, white, red, green, blue and black. 





3120. MATHEMATICS REFRESHER. By Kurt Wol- 
ter. À clear and easy resumé of general mathematical 
study for anyone who wants to brush-up right from 
the beginning in quick, decisive steps. 
Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.49 
3357. OPERA CARAVAN: Adventures of the 
Metropolitan Company on Tour. By Quaintance 
Eaton. Foreword by Rudolf Bing. The adventures 
of the great and glamorous Metropolitan Opera on 
the road, since 1884 and in all 54 cities it has 
layed; with a complete list of tour casts, 1883-1884 
to 1955-1956 and a tour chronology by cities. Many 
hotos. Pub. at $7.00. Only 1.00 
978. THE GIRDLE OF CHASTITY: A Medico-His- 
torical Study. By Eric John we ye A fascinating, 
scholarly and scientific history of one of the strang- 
est, cruellest and most humiliating devices fashioned 
by man, and perhaps the most foolish—the chastity 
belt; how jealous men held their wives and daughters 
in cruel subjugation; how women gained their free- 
dom; surprisingly recent and widespread use of 
chastity belts; a survey of poems, stories and books 
in which they are mentioned. Photos and drawings. 
Softbound. Special 1.98 


3294. MISTRESS TO AN AGE: The Life of 
Mme. de Stael. By J. Christopher Herold. 
Mistress of Talleyrand, promised to Pitt and 
married to a Swedish noble, she was the only 
person Napoleon ever feared, and she dominated 
the worlds of Love, literature, politics and con- 
versation during the Napoleonic era. “A witty, 
wise and ironical biography . —Clifton 


Fadiman. Many photos. Orig. pub. Sel ib 





3331. TINTORETTO. By Eric Newton. A full-scale 
reinterpretation of this prolific, disturbingly original 
artist in terms of our own time, detailing his life 
and character and his artistic methods, explaining his 
technical methods and his influence on Rubens and 
Rembrandt, and peering, a8 appendix of a method 
of dating his paintings. Illus. 

Pub. at’ $10.00. Only 2.98 
7056. THESAURUS OF BOOK DIGESTS. Ed. by 
Hiram Haydn & Edmund Fuller. 2000 digests of 
the world’s permanent writings from the ancient 
classics to current literature. Each country or period 
or subject edited under the direction of a specialist 
—a wealth of information and material. 

Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.98 


3321. THE PROBLEM OF HOMOSEXUALITY. 
By Charles Berg, M.D. & Clifford Allen, M.D. 
An authoritative work by two world famous 
that discusses and analyzes the 


psychiatrists t 
mature, cause and treatment of homosexuality, 


and its ee 


and psychopathological 
foundations. Pub. at 0. Oo 


nly 1.00 





3295. THE WORLD BENEATH THE WAVES. By 
G. Doukan. A remarkably absorbing book on the 
mysteries and problems of exploring four-fifths of 
the earth's surface, Contains fascinating stories of 
underwater archaeology, expeditions and discoveries; 
discusses techniques of underwater hunting, picture- 
taking, diving suits, Cousteau’s apparatus, Piccard’s 
bathyscaphe, etc. Illus. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
3339. WISDOM OF THE TALMUD. By Rabbi Ben 
Zion Bokser. A large, annotated cross-section of one 
of the great cultural treasures of mankind, available 
in English for the first time; includes the choicest 
material in Talmudic literature. 

Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.00 
P-646. WINSLOW HOMER WATERCOLORS. 
Marine paintings of superlative beauty, faithfully re- 
produced from the Metropolitan Museum originals— 
tropical seas, gathering storms, etc. 15” x 1814” 
portfolio Set of six, special 2.98 


3512. Sri Aurobindo: ESSAYS ON THE GITA. 
Luminous interpretations of the famous Bhagavad 
Gita, not as philosophical doctrine, but as a 
practical guide to the highest spiritual life, filled 
with the native power of the Gita’s own inspired 
word of Life, Love and Delight. Pub. at $6.50. 
Only 2.98 
3310. THE COMPLETE HORS D'OEUVRES COOK- 
BOOK—The Book for Everyone Who Entertains. 
By A. Schryver and F. Wallace. 1,000 kitchen- 
tested recipes and variations. Includes suggested 
menus for cocktail parties, spur-of-the-moment drop- 
ins, and a complete Smorgasbord meal made up en- 
tirely of hors d'oeuvres. Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.98 
3151. Collector's Item: ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. Read and sung by the inimitable 
Cyril Ritchard; music by Alec Wilder, performed by 
New York Woodwind Quintet. The Lewis Carroll 
classic complete on four 12” LP records—comes in 
deluxe color-illustrated gift box, with a facsimile 
edition of the rare 1865 first edition. 
Pub, at $25.00. Only 6.95 
3079. LUCIAN'S TRUE HISTORY & Lucius, or 
the Ass. An unexpurgated translation of lively, racy 
Greek tales, outrageous tall stories and more out- 
rageous boudoir adventures. The classic that in- 
fluenced Apuleius’ Golden Ass and other great 
satires. Illus. Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.49 
2811. COOK IT THE FRENCH WAY. By Barbara 
Wilcox & Paul Vigoureux. A revised and enlarged, 
non-austerity edition of a favorite British collection 
of recipes from restaurants, hotels and private home 
kitchens in France; with a list of all sources, 
Special 1.00 


3305. Norman Mailer: THE NAKED AND THE 
DEAD. Called the best novel yet about World 


ar II, this penetration into the souls of 
frightened, obscene, humorous and homesick men 
at the front has been justly compared with War 
and Peace in scope and structure, Hardbound. 
Special 1.00 





3352. Jean-Paul Sartre: LITERARY ESSAYS. 
Sparkling essays that are major extensions of Sartre's 
original, highly influential aesthetic theories; fas- 
cimating studies of Kafka, Camus, Faulkner, etc. 
Special 1.00 
1111. DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN GRAMMAR 
& USAGE. Two valuable reference works in one— 
defines hundreds of commonly misused words, their 
nuances of meaning, their standard and colloquial 
usage, plus a discussion within the listings of the 
basic principles of grammar, rhetoric and writing. 
For every reader, writer, teacher. Ed. By R. Whitford, 
Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
2980. TORTURE of the Christian Martyrs. A 
modern translation-adapration of the De SS. Mar- 
tyrum Cruciatibus of the Rev. Father Antonio Gal- 
lonio, first published in Rome in 1591. This collec- 
tion of the horrors of man's inhumanity was 
enormously popular in 17th century Europë, partly 
for its magnificent engravings, reproduced here with 
utmost t Softbound. 1.98 
3155. THE SHAPING OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 
By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. Three long-out-of-print 
classics: Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia, The 
Planters of Colonial Virginia and Virginia Under 
the Stuarts, acknowledged masterpieces of historical 
research; all in one 816-page volume. 
Pub. at $12.50. Only 6.98 
3284. THE CASE HISTORY OF SIGMUND FREUD. 
By M. Natenberg. A highly critical and contro- 
versial study of the life and theories of the founder 
of psychoanalysis, examining the personal factors 
behind Freud's ‘Oedipus Complex", personal meg- 
alomania, true significance of the Fliess letters, etc. 
Pub. at $3.95. nly 1.98 
3306. John O'Hara: TEN NORTH FREDERICK— 
The Story of a Man Who Wanted to Be President. 
This fabulous best-seller is the intimate—often 
shocking—saga of a prominent Pennsylvania family, 
covering three generations with an uncompromising 
clarity unparalleled in modern fiction. Hardbound. 
Special 1.00 
3350. 1200 RUSSIAN PROVERBS. Collected & 
Translated by Isaac A. Langnas. Here, for the pleasure 
and edification of American readers, are the proverbs 
that are playing an increasing part in political 
speech-making by Soviet leaders. Pub. at $2.75. 
Only 1.49 


2816. WOMEN OF ROME: A Book of Photo- 
graphs. Text by Alberto Moravia. Here are 
some of the most fascinating women in the 


world, captured by artists of the camera, por- 
trait and candid, delineated by a famous author 
who has searched out their souls. Special 1.00 





3118. HEGEL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. First published in 1817, here is the cul- 
mination of a great philosopher's attempts at pre- 
senting philosophy as a system in tofo—a major 
work that developed from his inner growth and 
philosophical maturity. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
3291. THE MURDER OF THE MAN WHO WAS 
SHAKESPEARE. By Calvin Hoffman. This fasci- 
nating literary detective story affirms that the tavern 
murder of Kit Marlowe was staged, yet he continued 
to write using the name of Shakespeare. Never before 
has there been a case so airtight, so sound, and so 
solidly documented. Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.49 


3427. Alberto Moravia: TWO WOMEN. The biting 
moving story of how an almost intolerable ex 
perience, born of the horrors and violence of wat 
profoundly affects the lives of a mother and 17 
year-old daughter. Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.01 
3349. DICTIONARY OF LINGUISTICS. By Mari 
Pei & Frank Gaynor. A unique, indispensable hand 
book for students and workers in the fields o 
grammar, language study, philology, historical lin 
guistics, phonetics, phonemics and structural lio 
guistics, gathering in one handy volume terms here 
tofore scattered through many books and periodicals 
Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.91 





P-739. FRIEZE FROM A CHINESE TOMB. This 
silk-screen_ reproduction in red pigment of a 
priceless Chinese stone rubbing made over 2,000 
years ago is the perfect center of interest for that 
important wall in your house, Every mark, every 
scar on the stone appears as it was executed for 
the Chinese master of the Chang Dynasty. The 
print is 15” high x 52” long, and its panel 
shape blends equally’ well with modern or 
traditional settings. Very special, only 4.95 





3328. TREASURY OF SNAKE LORE. Ed. by Brand 
Aymar. An important character in our literature pre 
sented in all his venomous splendor, from th 
Garden of Eden to the present, in myths, fables 
legends, stories, essays, poetry, drama, religion anc 
personal adventures? from H. Lawrence on th 
Hopi Snake Dance to adventures of Huck Finn anc 
Sherlock Holmes. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.91 
3282. The Civil War General—SICKLES THE IN 
CREDIBLE. Pr W. A. Swanberg. The fascinating 
life story of Daniel Edgar Sickles, whose career a: 
congressman and presidential aspirant, murderer ol 
his wife's lover, hero of Gettysburg, ambassador t 
Spain, make him one of the most fantastic anc 
controversial figures in American History. His re 
lations with Lincoln, Grant, Greeley and others fil 
out this colorful portrait. 60 photos and illus 
Pub. at $6.00. 


Only 1.91 





3307. Leon Trotsky's Last Book: STALIN, AN 
APPRAISAL OF THE MAN AND HIS IN- 
FLUENCE. One of the most important political 
and historical documents of our time, written 
by the man who was meant to succeed Lenin, 
this is more than a biography of Stalin. It is 
an authentic witness to the Russian revolution 
and the men who made it, the USSR’s growth 
and its bitter internal power struggles. Hard- 
bound. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 





8615. VIRGINITY: PRE-NUPTIAL RITES AND 
RITUALS. By O. Nemecek. An original and star. 
tling study of the concept and practice of virginity 
through the ages, from the psychological and sexual 
points of view. Discusses the wide range of form: 
of virginity, pre-nuptial behavior in primitive and 
modern societies, and changing attitudes toward: 
chastity. 16 unusual photos. Pub. at $4.75. Only 2.98 
3351. Oscar Wilde: DE PROFUNDIS. Ed. & intro. 
by ayman Holland. The accurate, unabridged texi 
of Wilde's last prose work, written while he was 
in prison; with an account of its history and how 
it became possible to publish this complete, authori. 
tative text. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 


3430. Guide to EARLY AMERICAN HOMES: 
North. By Dorothy & Richard Pratt. Complete 
coverage of 950 rewarding old homes from 
Maine to Delaware, Cape Cod to Wisconsin, 
including Sturbridge, Shelburne, Deerfield and 
other restored villages and highly individual 
private homes. Over 160 illus. 

Pub. at $6.95. Only 1.98 
3431. Guide to EARLY AMERICAN HOMES: 
South. By Dorothy & Richard Pratt. More than 
850 beautiful, historic homes, from Maryland 
to Arkansas, Missouri to Florida, includin 
Mount Vernon, Monticello, the Hermitage an 
fascinating private homes and mansions. Over 
160 illus. Pub. at $6.95. Only 1.98 





P-223. JAPANESE GEISHAS. A pair of “pilla 
paintings’ depicting a charming trio in exquisit 
kimonos resplendent with gorgeous indigos, purple 
blue, gold, yellow, sienna, grays and black. Createc 
by an unknown 18th century Japanese master, re 
produced by collorype to capture every nuance 0 
tone and line, including the linen texture of tht 
original. Each panel-shaped print is 4014” Hn | 
x 1634” wide. he pair, special 1. 

P-633. PICASSO: WHITE CLOWN. Silk screenec 
in full color with details finished by hand, on an 
elegant, textured cocoa brown stock. 2514” high 3 
20” wide. Special 1.98 
6277. WORD ORIGINS AND THEIR ROMANTIC 
STORIES. By Wilfred Funk. Reveals the fascinating 
derivations of more than 3,000 words in common 
use, with unusual stories you can use to spark an 
conversation. 432 pp. Special 1.9 
3128. WORLDS APART: A Journey to the Great 
Living Monasteries of Europe. By Tudor Edwards. 
The inspiring story of the continuing tradition of 
steadfast faith, good works and spiritual values as 
they are still lived-out in Gothic monasteries, 
Baroque monastic palaces and snowbound hermitages 
across Europe. Illus. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.4% 






The Atlantic Report 


O. THE night of May 14, 1950, Ismet Inonu, 
President of Turkey, was listening to election 
returns in Cankaya (Bloody Rock), the pink 
fortress palace that stands on a hill overlooking 
Ankara. It was the Turkish republic’s first free 
election. When it became clear that Inonu’s party 
was headed for defeat, Inonu sought out his wife 
and asked: “How much time will it take us to 
move out? We must turn over the palace quickly.” 
Inonu moved from the palace and turned the seat 
of power over to the victors — a voluntary trans- 
fer of power that was a rare event in the politics 
of the underdeveloped, non-Western world. 


Ten years and two weeks later, on May 27 of this 
year, the Turkish Army sent its tanks up the hill 
to Bloody Rock to drive Inonu’s successors from 
power. The ten-year experiment in democracy 
initiated by Inonu seemingly had failed. 


Inonu’s free election in 1950 was the capstone 
of the social revolution wrought by Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk, the extraordinary genius who 
tried to drag Turkey into the modern world in a 
single lifetime. Ataturk’s revolution was not a 
popular one: it was carried out by an elite West- 
ernized minority against the indifference of the 
peasant masses and the hostility of the forces of 
Islam. It was initiated and supported by the 
officer class of the Turkish Army, which for more 
than a century had been a spearhead for Western 
ideas and which produced both Ataturk and 
Inonu. In his drive to build a modern Turkey, 
Ataturk created many of the basic conditions for 
democracy: a national consciousness, a political 
party organization, parliamentary government, a 
school system free of clerical influence, and a 
general commitment to democracy for the future. 


Ataturk, realistically, did not submit his revolu- 
tion to the decision of the voters, though he did 
experiment briefly with opposition parties. For 
example, in 1930 he created a Liberal Party (in 
which Adnan Menderes got his start as a provin- 
cial chairman), but he decided that the time was 
not ripe, and four months later the Liberals dis- 
banded at Ataturk’s “suggestion.” 


TURKEY 


After World War II, Inonu, who came to power 
on Ataturk’s death in 1938, decided that the time 
had come. He began dismantling government 
controls over opinion and authorized the creation 
of opposition parties. One of these was the Demo- 
cratic Party. Among its four founders were two 
dissidents from the governing Republican People’s 
Party: Celal Bayar, an old foe of Inonu; and 
Adnan Menderes, who had switched to the ruling 
party after the Liberals dissolved. Menderes, a 
member of a wealthy landowning family, had 
previously split with the regime over land reform 
(he was against it) and had made a name as a 
bold critic of Inonu’s restrictions. When the new 
party was formed, Inonu asked Bayar for assur- 
ances on its policies: would religion be kept out of 
politics, he asked, and would the emphasis on 
school construction be maintained? Bayar an- 
swered Yes on both counts, but neither promise 
was kept. 


Menderes, the Turkish Perón 


Bayar replaced Inonu in the presidential palace, 
but Menderes, as Premier, became the dominating 
personality in the new regime. Once in power, 
Menderes showed himself to be a Turkish Perón, 
who through irresponsibility and opportunism 
did much to weaken the social fabric woven by 
Ataturk and Inonu. 


Menderes’ vision of himself was that of “Adnan 
the Builder,” the leader whose gift to the people 
would be economic development. Later he was to 
argue that this development justified the political 
short cuts he increasingly found himself impelled 
to take. But in his headlong effort to industrialize, 
Menderes built many of his monuments on sand. 
Textile plants were constructed, with Italian 
credit, while existing plants were running far be- 
low capacity; sugar-beet refineries were located far 
from their source of supply. 


With bountiful U.S. aid — $2 billion military 
and $1 billion economic — and a runaway print- 
ing press in the mint, Menderes set off an inflation 
that tripled the price level in ten years. His eco- 
nomic policies wobbled from one extreme to the 
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The SOUND... iii August 


... of Genius 
SSeS 
EILEEN FARRELL is a 


gallery of heroines — Tosca, 
Madame Butterfly ...and a 
dime-a-dance ballroom 
hostess. Three new recordings 
of opera arias, concert songs 
and the blues present the 
sumptuous voice that makes 
every Farrell performance — 
Puccini, Schubert or Harold 
Arlen — a work of art. 

ML 5483-MS 6150 Eileen 
Farrell/Puccini Arias... 

ML 5484-MS 6151 An Eileen 
Farrell Song Recital... 

CL 1465-CS 8256 I’ve Got A 
Right To Sing The Blues/ 
Eileen Farrell 


An astonishing “premiere” 
... BRUNO WALTER’s 
first Wagner album in a long 
and noble career on records 
... now, revelations of 
“Parsifal,” “The Flying 
Dutchman” and 
“Meistersinger.” 

ML 5482-Ms 6149 

BRUNO WALTER/WAGNER, 


Philadelphia revisited... LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI in an 
historic reunion with the superb PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA he helped to mold. The works in hand: 
Wagner, a specialty, and El Amor Brujo, a passionate tone 
poem. ML 5479-Ms 6147 AN HISTORIC REUNION 
STOKOWSKI/PHILADELPHIA ( WAGNER/DE FALLA). 


aof Pum 
BSS 

MITCH MILLER convoys a 
well-burnished brass 
band through its 
flourishes in virile 
march tempos. Great for 
Stereo parades. CL 1475- 
CS 8266 March Along 
With Mitch/Mitch Miller 
& The Brass, Piccolos 

& Drums. 


... Another Voice 


ISAAC STERN deploys a virtuoso’s disciplined ardor in the service of 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto. A recording eminently suited to celebrate his 
25th year on the concert stage. In a bountifully illustrated companion 
portfolio, Theodore White profiles Isaac Stern, citizen and musician. 
ML 5486-ms 6153 25TH ANNIVERSARY ALBUM BRAHMS: VIOLIN CONCERTO 


STERN /PHILADELPHIA 


Prokofiev's neglected Fourth Symphony, newly recorded by THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA and EUGENE ORMANDY, who play 
Prokofiev, as the composer’s widow said,“exactly the way he wanted his musie 
to sound.” The Philadelphians’ artistry is further revealed in Debussy’s 
other-worldly Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, with VERA ZORINA as narrator, 
ML 5488-Ms 6154 PROKOFIEV: SYMPHONY NO. 4 PHILADELPHIA/ORMANDY... 
M2L 266-M2s 609 DEBUSSY : MARTYRDOM OF SAINT SEBASTIAN 
ZORINA/PHILADELPHIA, 





LEONARD BERNSTEIN, 
impassioned Mahlerite, transmits 
faithfully the choirboy naiveté 

and serene charm of the Fourth 
Symphony...next, marshals the 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC for 
Barték’s resounding Concerto for 
Orchestra. With French pianist 
PHILIPPE ENTREMONT, 
BERNSTEIN and the same 
company bring restorative vigor to 
Rachmaninoff's Second Concerto. 
(Fortuitous footnote for music 


GLENN GOULD, a pianist of extrasensory perception and agility, plays Bach 
as though he were 300 years old instead of 27. mL 5472-ms 6141 BACH: 
“ITALIAN” CONCERTO/ PARTITAS l & 2 GLENN GOULD. 


oe OF Jazz 


...of Broadway 
a E 

The dash and drama of Broadway’s classics, seen 
through the knowing voice of DORIS DAY, a 
pretty chameleon who changes from flamboyant 
“Annie (Get Your Gun)” to elegant (My) Fair 
Lady.” cL 1470-cs 8261 SHOW TIME/DORIS DAY. 


...of Devotion 

SaaS SSS SSS 

MAHALIA JACKSON, fortified by 

PERCY FAITH’S majestic orchestral 
accompaniment, sings with a fervor that 
could move mountains. cL 1473-cs 8264 


THE POWER ANDTHE GLORY / MAHALIA JACKSON. 


EEE ASIST, 

TONY BENNETT...a man who cherishes good 
songs and sings them with intense affection. 

CL 1471-CS 8262 Alone Together / Tony Bennett. 


...always on COLUMBIA [8] RECORDS at 


_ ees 

A spirited dialogae between 105 musicians 
--- DAVE BRUBECK’S JAZZ QUARTET is 
stationed at strategie points amidst the 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC forces, with 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN presiding overall 
... The brooding cante hondo or “deep song” 
of the Andalusian gypsies is translated with 


lovers from Atlantic City to 
Hollywood Bowl: Bernstein and 
Philharmonic touring country 
August and September.) 

ML 5485-ms 6152 MAHLER: 
SYMPHONY NO. 4 IN G MAJOR 
BERNSTEIN/NY PHILHARMONIC... 
ML 5471-ms 6140 BARTÓK: 
CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA 
BERNSTEIN/NY PHILHARMONIC... 
ML 5481/ms 6148 RACHMANINOFF: 
PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2 
ENTREMONT/BERNSTEIN. 


extraordinary empathy 
by MILES DAVIS. His 
trumpet, incisive asa 
Goya, etches the blues toa 
Flamenco beat. CL 1466- 
CS 8257 Bernstein Plays 
Brubeck Plays Bernstein 
---CL 1480-CS 8271 
Sketches Of Spain/ 

Miles Davis. 


...of Folk Song 


[es 
THE BROTHERS FOUR, 
a freshly-bathed 
quartet with enormous 
vitality and a hamper 
of lively songs. cL 1479- 
cs 8270 RALLY ‘ROUND!/ 
THE BROTHERS FOUR. 








LITERAL- 
MIND 


Anyone who loves the English 
language must wince every day of 
his life as he hears and sees it 
abused and misused. 


Take the word discrimination, 
for example. It has a perfectly 
valid meaning — the ability to 
make distinctions—that is gradu- 
ally disappearing because the word 
tends to be used now only in its 
more specialized sense, the making 
of unfair distinctions in treatment. 


Then there is the adjective cus- 
tom. Webster says it means made 
or done to order, but custom is 
constantly misused to imply high 
quality or premium price without 
any pretense of made to order. 


Perhaps worst of all, uninter- 
ested and disinterested are all too 
often used interchangeably, even 
though the first expresses indiffer- 
ence or lack of interest and the 
second fair-mindedness or lack of 
bias. 


_ Notice is hereby given that 
when we use these terms, we wish 
to be taken literally. Our Research 
Department exercises discrimina- 
tion in the first sense whenever our 
analysts undertake to size up the 
market prospects for a security. 


When a prospective investor 
writes to Research for suggestions 
on how to invest a sum of money, 
he gets a proposed portfolio that 
is literally custom made for him 
and his situation. 


And as for the matter of in- 
terest, you'll find us disinterested 
always, uninterested never. 
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other. At one time he would take 
all restrictions off imports, and the 
nation’s foreign exchange would 
evaporate. At another time, under 
pressure from the United States and 
the International Monetary Fund, 
import regulations became so se- 
vere that there were no drugs in the 
drugstores and no coffee in the 
coffeehouses. 


In the end, Menderes did not have 
much to show for all the money he 
had spent. Farm production lan- 
guished, and the per capita real in- 
come rose very little. 


In casting about for the votes to 
keep himself in office, Menderes 
courted the peasant majority with 
price subsidies and moratoria on 
farm debts. More important, he 
began using the dangerous force of 


religion. Funds were devoted to 
the clerical training schools that 
Ataturk had carefully starved. In 


the villages, Menderes built new 
mosques and repaired old ones, cul- 
tivating the reputation of the “Man 
of Allah.” The Democrats as a 
whole presented themselves as the 
party of religion and hinted that the 
Inonu opposition was atheistic. The 
religious question touched on the 
most sensitive nerve in Turkish so- 
ciety, a moral issue that cuts as 
deeply as civil rights in America. 
The elite were horrified at the pros- 
pect that the medieval forces of 
Islam, which they had fought and 
beaten a generation before, might 
ride back into power on Menderes’ 
opportunism. 


In his foreign policy, Menderes 
abandoned the strict neutrality Ata- 
turk and Inonu had maintained 
toward Arab politics. According to 
well-informed Turks, he dispatched 
troops to the Syrian border for a 
possible invasion at the time of the 
Iraq Revolution of 1958, mean- 
while assuring U.S. officers that the 
same units were still right outside 
Ankara. It was widely felt, too, 
that Menderes was instrumental in 
launching John Foster Dulles on the 
dubious venture of the Baghdad 
Pact. 
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When the Republican People’s 
Party became stronger and more 
vocal in its opposition after 1954, 
Menderes muzzled the press and 
jailed journalists (eight hundred sen- 
tences in eight years), reduced the 
autonomy of the universities, and 
sought to bring the judiciary under 
his control. He confiscated the prop- 
erty and records of the Republican 
People’s Party and generally harassed 
its political operations. Often he 
would put the blame on Bayar for 
what he himself was doing, and cer- 
tainly Bayar’s corrosive hatred of 
Inonu contributed to the regime’s 
petty vindictiveness toward the op- 
position. The general weakening of 
controls, in turn, gave free rein to 
gross corruption and economic folly; 
the Menderes regime seemed to have 
the vices of democracy without the 
saving virtue of popular control. 


The Army stays neutral 


Through several years of rising 
tension, the Army carefully stayed 
out of politics, even though the offi- 
cer class was increasingly restive. It 
had a strong tradition of political 
neutrality, which had grown in the 
sheltered environment produced by 
a civil power that followed the pro- 
gressive policies the Army wanted. 
Still, the Army served as a silent 
check on Menderes. He had man- 
aged to install pliable generals in the 
top jobs, but, as one Republican 
People’s Party leader put it, “We 
have all the colonels.” 


It was Menderes himself who 
finally drove the Army out of its 
neutrality. Twice in the year before 
the coup, Menderes used troops to 
harass Inonu, and twice the Army 
showed spontaneous affection for its 
old general. In 1959, when the 
74-year-old Inonu was on a cam- 
paign tour, police and soldiers broke 
up crowds waiting for him. In 
Istanbul, an imported mob stoned 
Inonu’s car while the police stood 
idly by; the old man’s life was saved 
only by the intervention of a young 
officer who ordered his unit to dis- 
perse the mob. 


Last April, Menderes again used 
the Army against an Inonu trip. 
At one point, soldiers and trucks 
were lined up to barricade Inonu’s 
path. Inonu calmly walked toward 
the troops, and at the last moment 
they gave way and saluted him. The 
major in command said that if or- 





Branching out with young America! 





America’s young families are on the move, and General Telephone 
is moving right along with them. 


Every day more young people set up new homes beyond the big 
cities, where there’s room to spare and the future is bright. 


And these are the areas in 31 states served by General Telephone 
—where population growth exceeds the city rate, industrial growth 
is well above the national average. 


To provide more and better communications in these areas with 
a future, Gen Tel is “investing ahead” at the rate of more than 
$200 million a year in new construction alone. 


This is just one more example of how we strive, not only to meet 
today’s communications needs, but to answer tomorrow’s. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17. 
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VVell, it looked good on paper: a new and shorter 
route to SPICE ISLANDS by sailing due West. But a 
couple of continents got in the way—and Columbus 
never saw those bewitching isles. QC Y And oh, what 


a land of enchantment he missed—a tropical paradise 


redolent with the seductive scents of spicery. Spices to 

Chasis Re OF : 
make cooking an art and eating a joy! SQ Yo Today 
these incomparable condiments are no further away 
than your grocer’s. Discover SPICE ISLANDS for 


yourself — and your world will never be flat again. 
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Ro something familiar 
in the Picture across the way? Right! 
Everyone knows those famous SPICE 
ISLANDS jars. Why, just the other 
day Tony Randall was telling us about 


_ barbecue seasonings: 
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MAGNIFICENT © 

COLLECTION OF 7° 
BARBECUE ` Į 
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Th pleasures of out-of-doors 
cooking and eating are immeasurably 
enhanced by considerate use of SPICE 
ISLANDS seasonings. 


Old Hickory Smoked Salt, for 
example, is delightfully appetizing on 
steaks, hamburgers and other meats, 
as well as in sandwich spreads, sauces 
and eggs. 


And Garlic Red Wine Vinegar ~ 


is produced from fine California wines 
and aged in wood for full flavor 
and incomparable bouquet, as are all 
SPICE ISLANDS vinegars. 

Among the other superior SPICE 
ISLANDS products are Onion Salt, 
Mustard Powder, Instant Toasted 
Onions, Garlic Salt, Cracked Pepper 
and Mei Yen Seasoning Powder. 

You'll use them often, once you try 
them. Do so soon. < 

Write today for a free booklet of 
SPICE ISLANDS recipe Suggestions 


SPICE ISLANDS COMPANY 
+ South San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 
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dered to fire on “my general,” he 
would shoot himself instead. He was 
later arrested. 


In April, Menderes began the 
final process of destroying the oppo- 
sition party by manufacturing an 
all-Democratic parliamentary com- 
mission with star-chamber powers to 
investigate the Republican People’s 
Party for subversion. ‘The com- 
mission report came to light after 
the coup. It recommended Inonu’s 
exile from Turkey and the punish- 
ment of all 116 Republican People’s 
Party deputies, 14 professors, and 15 
generals for illegal opposition. 


By this time, Menderes had put 
the Army in an impossible position. 
If it obeyed orders, Menderes would 
use it as his bludgeon to crush the 
party of the social revolution, to 


| which the Army was committed. 
The last strong outpost of popular 
| control would be lost, and with it all 


hope for democracy. The Army 
could remain neutral only by letting 
itself be the instrument for the de- 
struction of all it stood for. Men- 
deres had left it no alternative. It 
had to intervene. 


The well-mannered revolution 


The resulting coup was planned, 
with the usual Turkish military effi- 
ciency, by a group of field-grade 
officers, mostly colonels. To steer 
clear of the pro-Menderes top brass, 
they organized a system of small 
cells reminiscent of the Young Turk 
officers’ conspiracy against Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II in 1908. The offi- 
cers approached Inonu. In the past 
Inonu had steadfastly refused sug- 
gestions from within his party that 
he organize a coup. Now he refused 
the officers on the farsighted grounds 
that he did not want his party 
tainted by participation in a revolt. 
But he did not try to stop the plot. 


The tempo of events quickened in 
the last month before the coup. The 
university students rioted and were 
clubbed down by Menderes’ de- 
spised police; the Army refused to 
fire on them. The officers and cadets 
of the War College, whom the Turks 
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call the “umbilical cord” of the — 


Army, marched in a silent, disci- 
plined demonstration against Men- 
deres that was virtually a dress re- 
hearsal for the coup that came a 
week later. In a last wild gamble to 


cling to the power that was slipte 


from his hands, Menderes struck out 
in all directions. He closed the uni- 
versities and Parliament, slapped on 
mail censorship (unknown since Ot- 
toman days), and imposed martial 
law through his few reliable generals. 
Worst of all, from the Army’s point 
of view, he intended to create a loyal 
militia by arming thousands of Dem- 
ocratic Party members. 


When the officers planning the 
coup got wind of what Menderes 
was up to, they advanced their date 
to May 27. Then, between mid- 
night and three o’clock, they staged 
what must be considered the model 
for a coup carried out by small 
forces without the top brass. Ankara 
was taken by the War College ca- 
dets. Bayar was captured in the 
Bloody Rock palace with the help 
of the commander of his own Presi- 
dential Guard, who was in the plot; 
Menderes was caught fleeing’on a 
lonely country road; six generals, 
including one who had tried in vain 
to make his men fire on the cadets 
the week before, were scooped up. 


The Army’s smooth takeover was 
accomplished with the loss of just one 
life. The Turks promptly named it 
the “well-mannered revolution” (the 
imprisoned Bayar was, as befitted his 
status, accorded a room with a bath). 
There was a holiday atmosphere in 
Ankara and Istanbul; the coup was 
greeted with general relief by a 
people fearful of civil war. 


Washington’s surprise 

In Washington, it was admitted 
the next day that the coup had com- 
pletely surprised high-ranking offi- 
cials in the State Department. Even 
after the cadets’ march, the U.S. 
Embassy in Ankara — and the corre- 
spondents who got their forecasts 
from the embassy — had been pre- 
dicting that Menderes would win 
out. The Central Intelligence 
Agency, on the other hand, had 
guessed that Menderes would fall. 


One possible reason for the State 
Department’s surprise is that, having 
a government it could work with, it 
simply failed to keep in touch with 
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New Honeywell Portable 
Electronic Air Cleaner 


gor effective removal of pollen, 


soot, dirt, smoke and odors. 
Honeywell scientists have perfected 
a portable electrostatic precipitator 
that will clean the air in an average 
12x 14 foot closed bedroom, office 
or meeting room in 15 minutes. 
Designed to provide fresh, clean, 
odor free air for more healthful 
living, the portable unit will 
remove an average of 90%* of all air- 
borne dirt including pollen, bac- 
teria, soot, smoke and other irri- 
tants as small as 1/2,500,000 of an 
inch. It also includes an activated 
charcoal filter which removes vit- 
“tually all gases and odors. 
Resembling a piece of light- 
weight luggage, the portable can be 
moved easily from room to room 
and can be plugged in to any stand- 
ard outlet. A product of Honeywell 
Research, the Portable sets a new 


*Slightly less with charcoal filter. 
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Edward 
Weeks 


editor of The Atlantic, 
takes his readers 
behind the editorial scenes 
in his new book 


standard of performance and qual- 
ity. It is fully guaranteed by 
Honeywell, world leader in envi- 
ronmental control. If prescribed 
by your doctor and purchased pri- 
marily for the prevention or mitiga- 
tion of a particular illness, the 
purchase price is deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. 

See this new Honeywell portable 
electronic air cleaner at selected 
department stores, physician and 
office supply dealers everywhere. 
For a free illustrated booklet on 
electronic air cleaning, write 
Honeywell, Dept. AL-8-129, Min- 
neapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Price: $229.95 
Includes Activated 
Charcoal Filter— 
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IN FRIENDLY CANDOR 


“In a happy combination of reminiscent sketches, anecdotes 
and opinions, Edward Weeks has produced an unusually fine 
book. I read it with delight.” 

—Rosert Huttyer, N. Y. Times Book Review. 


Al] in all, it would be no great surprise if IN FRIENDLY CAN- 
por took its place beside Maxwell Perkins’ letters on the book- 
shelf of any young editor anxious to learn his trade from an 
old pro.”—Joun K. Hurcuens, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Provocative, charming, entertaining, thoughtful. Edward 
Weeks’ recollections of literary figures of the day are amusing 
and revealing. They all make delightful reading.” 


—Minneapolis Tribune. $4.00 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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Report on Turkey > 

+ 
the opposition. Menderes gave the 
U.S. military the missile bases they 
wanted and U.S. oil companies the 
leases they wanted; he signed every 
treaty the State Department laid on 
his desk. These affiliations looked 
good on a map and made it possible- 
for the State Department to talk 
about the ‘“‘anchor” of Western de- 


fense. No one seemed to care about 
the condition of the anchor. 


The new government 


The new rulers were the old Ata- 
turk alliance of the elite and the, 
Army. The Army appointed a 
civilian cabinet dominated by pro- 
fessors and government technicians; 
a commission, mainly of constitu- 
tional lawyers and jurists, was set up 
to draft a new constitution. The 
junta — the Committee for Na- 
tional Union — freed forty students 
and nine journalists from jail, re- 
opened the universities, ended cen- 
sorship of the press, and relieved it 
of the indirect controls (allocatiom 
of newsprint and advertising) that 
Menderes had used. 


Both the Army and the Republi- 
can People’s Party want in the new 
constitution a guarantee that no new 
demagogue will unravel Turkey’s 
social revolution. The use of religion 
in politics is to be expressly pro- 
hibited. The Army and the Repub 
lican People’s Party want a system 
of checks and balances to keep any 
future Menderes in hand. They also 
want a new electoral system to re- 
place the winner-take-all mechanism 
under which the party carrying a 
province gets all its seats. The Demo- 
crats in 1957 got two thirds of the 
seats with less than half the vote. 


The government technicians in 
control of the economy have found 
themselves saddled, like Perén’s suc- 
cessors, with the wreckage of Men- 
deres’ expensive sand castles. The 
new rulers began by drastically 
paring Menderes’ grandiose public 
works program. They warned the 
Turkish people, whose belts have 
already been taken in several notches, 
that they could expect another un- 
avoidable period of austerity. 


A FREE examination of “The Story of Yankee Whaling” 
to introduce 


A New Publishing Concept „~ 
Intended to Bring History to Life 
for Young People 


— created by the editors of AMERICAN HERITAGE 


THE IDEA: 


To create for lively young minds a new way to experience the 
color and excitement, mystery, heroism and humor that make up 
America’s past. To tell the story straight, without fiction or false 
dramatics — so that the good (and sometimes not so good) can 
be fully savored and realistically understood. 


THE METHOD: 


Every other month, readers (from 5th grade through high school) 
will receive a big, 7-by-10 inch, over-150-page volume with more 
than 25,000 words of text, plus about 150 pictures from the period 
of history covered, half in full color. Each book will be bound in 
bright, hard covers and superbly printed on good, heavy paper. 

Each will focus on one topic — ranging from Columbus to 
Edison, from Indians and pioneers to famous heroes and battles. 
The authors will be chosen for their proved ability to write to 
young people — not preachy or stuffy, not down or up. 

Each volume will be full of rare pictures and rich narrative 
material, based on the incomparable historical research facilities of 
AMERICAN HERITAGE magazine. An expert in the area of history 
covered by each book will consult with the editors to make doubly 
sure every volume is as authoritative as it is enjoyable. 


FOR EXAMPLE, EVER HEAR OF 
THE WHALE THAT SANK A SHIP? 


It was a monster nearly 80 feet long, and on November 20, 1820 
it deliberately rammed the Nantucket whaler. Essex. The sinking 
of the Essex, the suffering and macabre adventures of the crew 
who drifted 53 days and 2700 miles in open boats, is only a small 
part of the heroic saga re-created in The Story of Yankee Whaling. 
We invite you and your youngster to examine the book free — as 
an introduction to the AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY. 


WHAT YOUR PART WILL BE: 


You are not asked to commit yourself for any minimum number 
of books. Simply mail the coupon and we will send you the color- 
ful, rousing Story of Yankee Whaling. Examine the book free for 
ten days. Then, either send $2.95 (more than 15% below its $3.50 
retail price), or return the book and that’s that. 

If you keep Yankee Whaling, a new book will be sent to you 
every other month (and 60 days prior to its official publication 
date) at the same good saving, until you tell us to stop. (Your next 
will be Discoverers of the New World, by Josef Berger, with Law- 
rence Wroth, Librarian Emeritus of Brown University, as advisor.) 
There will be no charges for postage or handling. Let your young- 
ster’s interest and pleasure be the guide to whether or not you 
continue. Return the coupon today. 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY J125 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send The Story of Yankee Whaling to the young reader I’ve 
named below for 10-day free examination. Within that time, PII 
either send $2.95 for the book (retail value $3.50), or return it 
and that will remove my name from your list (no obligation). 
If we decide to continue, a new book will be sent every other 
month (60 days in advance of official publication), and you will 
bill me $2.95 for each selection, with no postage or handling 
charges added. (Cancellable at any time, at my request.) 
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Mor than any other place in Germany, Berlin 
shows a vital awareness of the fact that the Ger- 
man problem is the kernel of the Cold War in 
Europe. The Summit, it was hoped, would ex- 
tend the superficial thaw in the Cold War, in- 
duced by the spirit of Camp David; the Khru- 
shchev visit to Berlin, it was feared, would produce 
a calculated crisis. Neither hopes nor fears were 
borne out, and Khrushchev’s ‘‘let the dust settle 
for eight months” speech in East Berlin left the 
situation exactly where it was a month earlier. 


_ Naturally, most of the two and a half million 
West Berliners heaved a sigh of relief. A big ma- 
jority of them had believed that Khrushchev 
would offer a separate peace treaty to the East 
German Republic, which would transfer control 
over all of Berlin’s communications with the West 
to East German hands and create a second 
blockade of Berlin. A population which had 
grown reasonably fat and prosperous during the 
last ten years would be put on an almshouse diet; 
flourishing industries which had been recreated 
out of the rubble would pine away for lack of 
orders and raw materials; unemployment would 
leap up from its present 2 per cent to over 50 per 
cent; the heatless, jobless, lightless, and even 
potatoless days of 1948 and 1949 would return. 


The Berliners once again displayed sturdy cour- 
age and an endearing whimsicality. During the 
crisis, a trickle of old people did, indeed, leave for 
the less beleaguered territories of the Federal 
Republic. There was a noticeable flight of capital. 
The Berlin Bourse took a sharp blow; a standard 
common stock like Bekula electricity dropped to 
136 before the Khrushchev visit but rose to 175 
when he was gone. There was some desperate talk 
of arming a citizen militia of half a million men, 
who would stack their weapons Swiss fashion by 
their beds and office desks and would prepare to 
go down fighting in the greatest holocaust in Eu- 
ropean history. 


But these were minor instances of an under- 
standable nervousness, coupled with a desire to 
assume a posture of embattled defense. In general, 
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BERLIN 


the Berliners’ nerves were as steady as ever. They 
crowded to their TV screens to watch and listen 
to Khrushchev’s speeches, on arrival, in the 
Werner Seelenbinder hall, and on departure; but 
the sight of him going up the gangway of his plane 
to Moscow aroused no false sense of security. 


The Berliners’ nerves will stay steady, but the 
Berliners will remain wary, for it is a fault of Com- 
munist political strategy that a potential victim of 
Communist aggression is never allowed to forget 
his danger. Since the Khrushchev visit, East Ger- 
many’s boss, Walter Ulbricht, has continued to 
fulminate against Berlin, the “‘front-line city”; 
against Willy Brandt, its “blustering burgomas- 
ter”; against the spies, agents, militarists, and 
Bundeswehr recruiting officers, who would seem to 
comprise nine tenths of the city’s population. 


Communist banditry 


Since the Khrushehev visit, the Berliners have 
had at least one timely reminder of what People’s 
Democracy means. On June 8, the West German 
Red Cross learned, for the first time, of the death 
in December, 1953, of Dr. Walter Linse, a West 
Berlin lawyer who was kidnaped in 1952 by paid 
cutthroats of the East German secret service. Linse 
had sought refuge in Berlin in 1947 from his na- 
tive town of Chemnitz, in East German Saxony. 
He worked as adviser on East German economic 
affairs for a West Berlin information service. He 
was struck down on the steps of his West Berlin 
home by habitual criminals who had been prom- 
ised free pardons, was thrust into a waiting car 
and shot through the leg to stop his struggles, and 
was driven at top speed across the frontier of Ber- 
lin into East Germany. 


Linse was tried in secret by a Soviet tribunal, 
was sentenced first to death, then to twenty-five 
years imprisonment. Two years later, East Ger- 
man leaders who paid a visit to Bonn and were 
pelted with rotten fruit and tomatoes blandly de- . 
nied all knowledge of him. But he had already 
died, in the Soviet Union. Just six and a half years 
later, his widow was informed. This piece of Com- 
munist banditry is in no way exceptional. Perhaps 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION... 
a blue chip investment in America’s future 
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Demographers predict a fantastic increase in the number of mouths American farm- 
ers must feed in the years ahead. Even so, we’ll still have plenty of food. Science, 
technology, and plenty of power . . . economical electrical power . . . will enable 
each farm worker to produce food and fiber for 50 people by 1975. That’s twice the 
number he is feeding and clothing today. 


Use of electricity in rural areas is doubling every five to seven years. And America’s 
Rural Electric Systems are building heavier lines to supply this increased demand. 
But rural electrics—financed by REA loans and built by local people who needed 
electricity—are paying dividends in other ways. 

Besides helping provide plenty of nutritious food for city tables, rural electrics 
are hiking the standards of rural living. They’re creating jobs and sales across 
America. This is borne out by a recent national survey which shows that in 1960 
alone, rural electric consumers will spend over $1 billion on electrical appliances. 

To date, the 1,000 rural electrics—mostly cooperatives—have built 114 million 
miles of line to serve over 16 million rural people. And already they’ve paid over 
$1 billion in principal and interest on their $314 billion REA loans... added proof 
that rural electrification is a “blue chip investment” in our Nation’s future. 
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m.v. ORANJE 


20,565 gross ton flagship of the 
Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail, ac- 
commodating first and tourist class pas- 
sengers. Long familiar to seasoned trav- 
elers in the Far East, the ORANJE is a 
luxury liner featuring gracious lounges 
and dining salons, spacious decks, two 
swimming pools, well-stocked library — 
and accommodations comparable with 
many of the finest transatlantic liners. 
All cabins are outside. ORANJE menus 
are varied and bountiful. Service is at- 
tentive, reflecting the expert Dutch su- 
pervision that assures peace of mind on 
a journey that circles the globe. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD » March 8, 1961 


Leave Port Everglades (Miami), Florida. Then to Gristobal/ 
Galboa, Panama Canal; Papeete, Tahiti; Auckland and Wellington, 

_ New Zealand; Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; Singapore; 
Penang; Colombo, Ceylon; Suez/Port Said; Genoa; Southampton; 

Amsterdam (10 days in Europe). Returning to Port Everglades 
May 23 via Southampton. Later 1961 departures from 
Port Everglades: May 24, Sept. 9, Nov. 25. 
First Class rates from $1304. Tourist Class rates from $776 





mv.JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT 
20,304 gross ton passenger liner flying 
the Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail 
flag and bearing a proud record of serv- 
ice around-the-world. A one-class motor 
vessel, the J. V.O. as she is fondly known 
to thousands of travelers, offers world- 
wide travel on a thrift budget. Adequate 
accommodations, ample deck space for 
sports and recreation, two swimming 
pools, spacious public rooms, good food, 
and traditionally efficient service, ship- 
keeping and seamanship. 

Three-month voyages AROUND-THE-WORLD 

Sept. 10, 1960 + March 14, June 24, 1961 


Leaving from Port Everglades (Miami)/New York—including 
ample stopover in Europe. Ports visited: Southampton; 
Amsterdam; Genoa; Port Said/Suez; Aden; Fremantle, 

(Melbourne and Sydney, Australia; Wellington, New Zealand; 
Papeete, Tahiti; Balboa/Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone. 

Return to Port Everglades/New York. Rates from $895 


See Your Travel Agent. 
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Report on Berlin A 
the Berliners are the stoutest of all 
German protagonists of the Western 


alliance, because they can study 
Communist methods at first hand. 


Loyalty to the West 


The Summit fiasco and the 
Khrushchev visit to Berlin had no 
more adverse effect on West Ger- 
mans than on the Berliners. There 
was no revival of neutralist or anti- 
American sentiment of the kind 
prevalent five years ago. There was 
surprisingly little blaming of the 
Western powers for their lack of 
diplomatic initiative or for the U-2 
misfortune. Khrushchev’s new role 
of world elder statesman, bearing 
the burden of responsibility for world 
peace, had little impact on West 
Germans. Nor did they try to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the Soviets. 


On May 30, it became known that 
the Soviet first deputy prime min- 
ister, Kosygin, and the deputy min- 
ister for foreign affairs, Orlov, in- 
tended to go to Bonn. The Soviet 
Embassy there cultivated the idea 
that they would arrange an im- 
mensely expanded trade agreement 
(Kosygin was head of the Soviet 
economic planning authority, Gos- 
plan, earlier this year). As a sweet- 
ener for this visit, Anastas Mikoyan, 
Soviet minister of trade, wrote an 
article for the supplement published 
on May 30 by the West German 
economic journal Handelsblatt. 


The news of the Kosygin-Orlov 
visit created no more than a ripple 
of interest. The material reason was 
plain — Soviet-West German trade 
last year was worth $200 million. 
This was less than 60 per cent of the 
planned figure and amounted to just 
1.1 per cent of the Federal Repub- 
lic’s total trade. Nor were West 
Germans inclined to attribute politi- 
cal value to the visit. The Federal 
foreign office shied away from the 
idea of talks with Orlov. The Soviet 
Union’s sly and tirelessly active am- 
bassador in Bonn, Vladimir Smirnov, 
canceled the visit. 


Far from weakening West German 
loyalty to the West, Khrushchev’s 
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antics in Paris and more restrained 
ham acting in Berlin have developed 
a greater sense of solidarity. It was 
not surprising that the chairman of 
the Free Democratic Party, Erich 
Mende, at once proposed the formu- 
lation of an all-party foreign policy 
in Bonn. Mende, a man growing in 
political stature, has long believed 
that West Germany should speak 
with a united voice on foreign af- 
fairs. He thinks that foreign policy 
should be taken out of the internal 
West German political arena and 
should not be allowed to become a 
major issue in next year’s federal 
election. He saw no reason why the 
Social Democrats should not discuss 
a few half-baked notions and why 
Dr. Adenauer should not study 
their more positive ideas. 


Mende’s enlightenment was to be 
expected. What was surprising was 
that Mende’s proposals should have 
been backed by the left-wing, ex- 
Communist vice chairman of the 
Social Democratic Party, Herbert 
Wehner. To everyone’s astonish- 
ment, Wehner drew attention to an 
unpublished letter which his party 
sent to President Eisenhower last 
summer, underwriting the West Ger- 
man government’s policy during the 
two Geneva conferences. 


Adenauer, the opportunist 


It is a sad truth that Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, the German and Euro- 
pean statesman, is apt on occa- 
sion to vanish as if by the touch of 
a wizard’s wand. His place is taken 
by Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the Co- 
logne ex-attorney and municipal pol- 
itician, who has always had a keen 
eye for the minor but quick political 
advantage. The confusions, hesita- 
tions, and imperfections of Social 
Democratic ideas on foreign affairs 
have done much to win three federal 
elections for Adenauer’s Christian 
Democrats. The Chancellor intends 
to win a fourth election next year. 
And he intends not to be deprived 
of the advantage of having been 
proved right where his opponents 
have been proved wrong. 


Adenauer believes that the Sum- 
mit fiasco proved his policies to be 
right. He has never ceased to warn 
against Soviet intentions. In April 
he forecast strong Soviet pressure 
against Berlin and urged cast-iron 
resolution on his Western allies. 
Adenauer staked all on a simple 
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AND ITS APPLICATIONS, 
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MATHEMATICS AND THE 
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The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
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offers a chance to learn writing as famous 
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Report on Berlin 





formula: neither the Berlin issue nor 
the overall German question should 
be discussed with the Soviet Union 
until real progress was made toward 
general, controlled disarmament. 
This progress, he argued, would of 
itself improve the political climate 
and would make East-West agree- 
ment on Germany possible. 


This is hardly a full or conclusive 
program. But should Adenauer be 
blamed? In Germany as a whole, 
the West has been content to re- 
main in prepared positions; whereas 
the Russians have offered plans for a 
German confederation of two equally 
entitled states, for a nuclear-free zone 
in Central Europe, for a free city of 
West Berlin, for phased withdrawal 
of foreign troops from German soil. 
The West has produced little new 
thinking, and Adenauer may him- 
self have been chary of doing so. He 
does not want to be accused of forc- 
ing the pace; he is afraid of latent 
anti-German feeling in Western 
countries. He will produce no bold 
originality to break the East-West 
deadlock. The West will have to be 
satisfied with holding the present 
strength of West German loyalty to 
the Western cause. 


The two Germanies 


No German politician can fail to 
be depressed by the course that Ger- 
man history is taking. The rift be- 
tween East and West Germany is 
growing. ‘This was forcibly illus- 
trated by Ulbricht’s blitz campaign 
to collectivize the land. This cam- 
paign began in mid-January, when 
45 per cent of the soil was farmed by 
the state collectives. The 100 per 
cent collectivization of the land was 
announced on April 15, after 250,000 
farmers had been individually bul- 
lied and threatened by innumerable 
teams of the Socialist Unity Party, 
of the Free German Youth and 
‘Trade Unions, and of activist fac- 
tory workers. Of course, the land 
was not fully collectivized by April 
15, but virtually every farmer had 
signed forms enrolling himself in a 
collective and will lose his independ- 
ence just as soon as this year’s 
harvests have been gathered. 


Collectivization of the soil is a 
final, fundamental step. The East 
German regime intends to create a 
socialist society which can never fuse 
with West German capitalism. It is 
doing this in many other ways, some 
of them ludicrous. On March 29, 
it announced that it would collecti- 
vize bands and orchestras, and the 
first musical collective was formed on 
the same day in the town of Grimma. 


On March 30, the government an- 
nounced that private practices of 
doctors would be abolished by 
stages and doctors would sign wage 
agreements approved by the Free 
Trade Unions. On April 8, the im- 
pending socialization of cinemas was 
ordered. On April 13, plans were 
laid for the transformation of the 
free weekend into ‘104 days of 
socialist labor.” 


Meanwhile, efforts were made to 
speed up collectivization of handi- 
crafts; 200,000 small businesses, em- 
ploying 600,000 people, were to be 
gradually compressed into the col- 
lectivized mold of the most Com- 
munist state in Europe outside the 
Soviet Union. 


There are even more absurd exam- 
ples of the birth pangs of this model 
People’s Democracy. East Germans 
can subscribe to only thirteen news- 
papers and periodicals from the 
Western world; they are all pub- 
lished by Western Communist Par- 
ties. East Germans still cannot buy 
goods in West Berlin, and one woman 
was lately sentenced to three months 
imprisonment for buying pepper 
there. A leading East German play- 
wright, Herbert Kasten, was forced 
to flee to West Berlin because he 
took, in one of his plays, too lenient 
a view of a typically bourgeois citizen 
of Stralsund who lived in the four- 
teenth century. 


This is the sort of nonsense which 
shows that the rulers of East Ger- 
many cannot be very sure of them- 
selves. But they are sure of one 
thing — they are making the divi- 
sion of Germany more permanent 
all the time. This is why, for millions 
of West Germans, the future may 
contain peace and plenty but no 
sense of contented self-fulfillment. 
The division of Germany is the self- 
evident fact which has been under- 
lined by Khrushchev’s posturings in 
Paris and Berlin. 


The Mid-Century magazine has 
won higher acclaim from the publishing 
industry than any new publication for 
many years! 

The first issues provoked great 
ripples of excited comment, “What a 
pleasure to read intelligent criticism in- 
stead of canned nonsense.” And: “If 
you maintain this high level, The Mid- 
Century will be head and shoulders 
above all competition.” And: “It is a gem 
of American publishing.” 

The Mid-Century is published 
for people who enjoy reading first-rate 
writing about books. 

The Mid-Century is edited by 
three of America’s most distinguished 
men of letters: W. H. Auden, one of the 
great poets of the English language; 
Lionel Trilling, America’s most influen- 
tial literary critic; and Jacques Barzun, 
Provost of Columbia University, whose 
widely-celebrated best seller, The House 
of Intellect, has aroused the enthusiasm 
of tens of thousands. 

It is an occasion of moment when 
one of these writers contributes to any 
magazine, yet all three contribute regu- 
larly to The Mid-Century It 1s the only 
publication in which all three feel they 
can communicate with readers in the 
personal, candid, informal, relaxed way 
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a FREE copy of 
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American publishing"? 


that is so welcome to the educated person 
of good taste. 

The Mid-Century is not another 
magazine but a new and different kind 
of publication. It is a link between dis- 
tinguished critics and people whose lives 
are enriched by what they read and hear 
and see in the world of books and music 
and painting. 

The Mid-Century is also a link 
between events in the cultural world and 
the people to whom these events are im- 
portant. It includes news about books, 
delightfully controversial articles, and 
other matters of cultural interest by the 
editors and their guests, as well as edi- 
torials about the world of culture. 

The Mid-Century is printed in an 
attractive format designed by the artist 
John Morning, on fine book paper, and 
of a size that slips into the pocket. 

The busy person will delight in 
the editorial policy of The Mid-Century. 
Each article is brief, of lasting value, a 
pleasure to read, to preserve, to read 
again. 

The subjects covered during the 
first year include: 

Why did a book of “scandal, daring, 
and notoriety” take on intellectual solid- 


ity and become one of the great biogra- 
phies in the language? 


What are the differences between com- 
posing music and poetry? 

What one masterpiece emerged from 
the genre created—and destroyed—by 
Lytton Strachey? 

Why is Mr. Auden suspicious of literary 
criticism? 

What author is investigating modern 
love by ignoring “mutuality of interest,” 
“building a life together,” “healthy re- 
lationships’’—and is thereby producing 
the first novels in a long time to say 
something really new about love and sex? 

How can the finest art books in the 
world be obtained without paying the 
high prices normally charged for them? 

Of what cultural significance is the 
process by which a “smash hit” is put 
together for Broadway? 


The Mid-Century is a private 
publication. It is not available at news- 
stands. It is distributed FREE each month 
only to members of The Mid-Century 
Book Society, the fastest growing book 
service in the country. But we would 
like you to enjoy a copy even though 
you may not be a member. 


To receive a copy of The Mid-Century 
FREE of any charge or obligation, all it 
takes is a scissors-snip of the coupon 
at the top. Or simply tear and mail the 
coupon from the page. But please do 
fet us know how we can get a copy of 
this exciting magazine into your hands. 


Courteous Service + The Finest Books at Great Savings 





LETTERS TO AND FRO 


The Arts in the Soviet Union 
Sir: 

= We have given the Atlantic for 
several years to a son and daughter 
and at long last are taking it our- 
selves. 

The issues that I have perused 
have been noteworthy, especially 
the December one on Red China, 
and the June issue on “The Arts in 
the Soviet Union” is superb. What 
great patience, ingenuity, and knowl- 
edge must have been required in 
writing and editing such a number! 
was Mary A. Van WaAGENEN 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sir: 
__ I want to tell you how fine I think 
the June issue on “The Arts in the 
Soviet Union” is. It is handsomely 
designed. The cover is particularly 
attractive. And there are at least 
‘four or five pieces in it that are on 
the level of or even higher than the 
best we get in our own American 
quality magazines. In fact, the issue 
is quite superior to any issue of cor- 
responding Soviet periodicals, such 
as Novy Mir and Oktyabr. 
ERNEST J. SIMMONS 
Jaffrey Center, N. H. 


Sir: 

_ I was extremely pleased to see my 
article (“The Making of Russian 
Movies”) in the June Atlantic Monthly. 
If it would be possible, I should 
like you to thank the translator, 
Gabriella Azrael, for her magnifi- 
cent work. 

My friends were very pleased to 
see in your magazine the wonderful 
effort to acquaint the American 
public with the Soviet culture. 

I feel very sorry that I have not 
had the opportunity to shake your 





hand personally and to wish you and 
your colleagues the best of luck. 

Gricory KozinTsEV 

Leningrad, Russia 


Sir: 

On my return from conferences in 
Europe, I found the advance copy of 
your special issue of Atlantic on “The 
Arts in the Soviet Union.” It is a 
fine job, and I am glad that it is com- 
ing out at this time, since I feel very 
strongly that no matter how bad the 
political climate is, cultural relations 
should continue without any letup 
whatsoever. Congratulations on an 
excellent job. 

Robert H. THAYER, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 

The June issue is enlightening. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Boris Yarustovsky disagrees 
with Mr. Ulysses Kay on the mo- 
notony of Soviet music (‘“The Young 
Composers”). If this sampling of 
modern Russian writing is the best, 
or even just fair, their writing is 
monotonous. This cannot be due to 
the translator, for there were many 
translators. 

Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Chekhov, 
Turgenev are not monotonous. 

ELAINE S, DONALDSON 
Timber Lake, S. D. 


Sir: 

If everybody in America could 
read your June issue from cover to 
cover, it would be wonderful, I par- 
ticularly enjoyed ‘‘Letter from Tash- 
kent” by Konstantin Simonov. 
There are doubtless many others like 
him in Russia. 

I fear that the American people 
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are almost as ignorant as to condi- 
tions in Russia as they are about con- 
ditions here. Thanks to the late 
Senator McCarthy and his follow- 
ers, neither the press nor men in 
public life are likely to say anything 
good about conditions behind the 
Iron Curtain, for fear of being 
branded as Communists. 

The crimes committed by the 
Russian leaders are indeed horrible, 
and very properly are given full pub- 
licity here. It would be helpful, 
however, if we could hear more from 
such kind and cultured Russians as 
Mr. Simonov and some of his col- 


leagues. 
You have made a good start. 
Y. E. BOOKER 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 


My compliments upon a fine June 
issue of your consistently fine maga- 
zine. 


Jerry L. Harvey 
Clovis, N. M. 


Sır: 

Your June issue was extremely 
interesting to me. I should like par- 
ticularly to commend Alexander 
Tvardovsky’s “Death and the Hero” 
as a remarkably well-done, enter- 
taining poem. I am refreshed to 
find a contemporary author so 
highly skilled in the use of allitera- 
tion, assonance, and other devices 
which distinguish real poetry from 
the unrhymed, uninteresting, prose- 
like styles so prevalent today. A 
round of applause is due the trans- 
lator, Margaret Wettlin. I cannot 
imagine a more difficult linguistic 
task than that of translating per- 
fectly rhymed verse in Russian to 
perfectly rhymed verse in English. 
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The freedom to paraphrase, the 
more or less optional treatment of 
idioms, and other necessary latitudes 
of translation must vanish when 
working on this sort of poetry. Hats 
off to both author and translator! 
Rosert J. BRICE 
Lexington, Ky. 


Sr: 
Your Russia number is superb! 


Henry W. BRAGDON 
Exeter, N. H. 


Sir: 

I have read the Atlantic Monthly 
for years and am very distressed over 
the June number, devoted as it is 
almost entirely to Soviet writers. 

Why do we have to flatter the 
Communists by having one of our 
foremost magazines devote nearly all 
its space to these writers? 

I think it is pushing the Soviets 
down our throats, and I for one 
don’t want to read their stuff. I shall 
not renew my subscription in the 
future. 

Erse C. THIRLBY 
Traverse City, Mich. 


Sir: 

Thank you for the June issue of 
the Atlantic with so much space de- 
voted to things Russian. 

It was a breath of fresh air, hold- 
ing promise that some of the shackles 
and blinders that have imprisoned 
our minds and blinded our vision on 
all matters pertaining to the new 
Russia are gradually being removed. 

By chance, I had considerable 
contact with two of your Russian 
contributors, Leonid Leonov and 
Mukhtar Auezov, when they were 
our guests at Fresno State College 
for four days last February. That 
fact, of course, deepened my inter- 
est in this particular issue of the 
Atlantic. 

Husert PHILLIPS 
Fresno, Calif. 


Sr: 

The special June issue of the 
Atlantic is a most valuable and timely 
one. 

I am happy to have the all-over 
view of the arts in Russia and pleased 
to see, among the newer writers, 
several of those I discovered in my 
fortunate days around the University 
of Nebraska. Among the authors in 
the June Atlantic are such old friends 
as Leonov, Sholokhov, and Valentin 
Kataev, whose Embezzlers still makes 


me laugh, after thirty years. But 
where is Pilnyak (Vogau), whose The 
Volga Flows into the Caspian contained 
some really prophetic implications? 


Mari SANDOZ 
New York City 


Sir: 

I have frequently read the Atlan- 
tis modern free verse — free from 
sanity — so favored by literary edi- 
tors, and, frankly, I think it stinks. 

In the June issue, I was rather 
startled to find standard and under- 
standable lyric poems, a quantity of 
them, written by Russians and trans- 
lated for your readers. 

Is lyric poetry considered better if 
it is first published in a foreign lan- 
guage? Would the Atlantic editors 
have bought the same poems if they 
had been submitted by one of the 
thousands of good American lyric 
poets? 

You would not! Why don’t you 
try for a bit of consistency? Who 
in America is interested in Russian 
culture in any form? You, like a 
number of others, are ruining Ameri- 
can poets by publishing a lot of un- 
metered and unrhymed tripe, yet 
you preface the Russians’ efforts by 
telling us they are worth while. 

WituiaM W. PRATT 
New York City 


Sir: 

The Russian number is excellent. 
It covers a lot of ground. It has 
color. It conveys atmosphere. We 
are all in your debt for it. 

Rev. Russett HENRY STAFFORD 
Columbia, Conn. 


Sir: 

Is the leap from the Brooklyn 
Bridge into the Hudson in “Brooklyn 
Bridge,” by Vladimir Mayakovsky, 
another example of Russia’s ex- 
aggeration or simply poetic license? 

In any case, it is quite a jump and, 
if true, makes our chances in the 
Olympics look pretty sick. 

Hersert T. Hann, JR. 
Little Compton, R. I. 


We knew about that faulty geography 
in the Mayakovsky poem and at one 
time had a reference to it in the bio- 
graphical note which was eventually 
squeezed out. — THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

Thank you for your June issue on 
“The Arts in the Soviet Union.” 
Perhaps the arts can heal the rift 
made by politics and military pride. 
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Your selections of Soviet poetry and 
prose were moving and show us how 
men of great spirit are akin in all 
nations. 


BEVERLY NYGREEN 
Kent, Ohio 


Sir: 

Leafing through the pages of your 
most interesting and eye-opening 
special issue of the Atlantic devoted 
to “The Arts in the Soviet Union,” I 
came across the piece by the Peri- 
patetic Reviewer describing his tour 
of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Weeks seems to have been 
particularly impressed with “‘the 
breath-taking Hall of St. George, the 
ivory and gold ballroom with its 
great domed [?] ceiling which Cath- 
erine built from the rubble left by 
Napoleon, the name of every regi- 
ment, every hero decorated with the 
St. George cross inscribed in gold 
upon its walls.” 

Catherine’s name is indeed con- 
nected with the hall, since it is dedi- 
cated to the military Order of St. 
George, founded by her in 1769, but 
she did not build it. She had been 
at rest in her grave for over half a 
century before the palace was com- 
pleted (1848). She died in 1796; 
Napoleon did not show up at the 
Kremlin until late in 1812; and the 
construction of the palace did not 
begin until 1839. 

Catherine did play with the idea 
of rebuilding the entire Kremlin. 
She had plans drawn up and a large, 
marvelous, still existing model built 
for it by V. I. Bazhenov, one of 
Russia’s brilliant, Western-educated 
architects. But, after seven years 
(1767-1774) of preparatory work 
and millions of rubles spent on tear- 
ing down some ancient buildings, 
walls, and towers, the great lady 
changed her mind and abruptly 
stopped all work. The only impor- 
tant building erected in the Kremlin 
during her reign is the Senate Build- 
ing (1776-1789), housing at present 
the offices of the U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Soviet. Its design was entrusted by 
the Empress, who changed her archi- 
tects almost as often as she did her 
lovers, not to Bazhenov but to M. 
Kazakov. By the way, there is quite 


a story behind this story. 
ARTHUR VOYCE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Peripatetic Reviewer apologizes 
for having telescoped the historical 
details with an erroneous result. 

— THE EDITOR 


- CREATES 
PROSPERITY? 





Let’s be realistic. 


More wages don’t create prosperity. 
Actually, unearned wages create inflation. 


What is true prosperity? The increase of 
material wealth. 


What basically creates wealth? Not 
education, culture, social agencies, govern- 
ment. They help spread it, help you enjoy 
it, use it, control it. 


Basically, industry creates wealth: by 
creating more goods for everyone. By 
keeping costs within reach through mass 
production and product improvement. By 
making more jobs for more and more 
people. Remember—85% of us derive our 
incomes directly or indirectly from industry 
and business. 


Let’s be realistic: if you work with indus- 
try—against inflation, foreign competition, 
idle waste of manpower—you are helping 
create prosperity! 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 














One of Republic Steel’s important pioneering 
improvements, which greatly reduces costs 
for home builders (thereby helping to 
counteract inflation and promote prosperity), 
is a new line of low-cost windows. 


These handsome windows have been 
specifically designed and produced to meet 
the economic needs of home builders. Excess 
cost has been engineered right out of them. 
They will not warp, stick, or rot. Positive 
closing. Weathertight seal. Installation is 
fast, easy, and economical. 


Combining quality and cost that home 
builders and owners can live with, these superb 
windows are sold under the famous name of 
TRUSCON, a Division of Republic Steel. 
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POLAND REVISITED 
sy MARTHA GELLHORN 


Martua GELLHORN, short-story writer, novelist, former war cor- 


respondent, reported her first visit to Poland for the arante in 
March, 1959, in an article entitled “ Home of the Brave.” Here 
is an account of her second journey to that remarkable country... 


A. FOR me, to go to Poland is to step through 
the Looking Glass. The people are superb, but 
there’s also the Red Queen, dressed up as the 
State:now, and I have simple Alice reactions to 
the State Queen: barking mad and beastly, is what 
I say to myself. The Polish people are used to the 
Red Queen, and besides are indestructible. They 
stay sane and make jokes. On my second visit to 
Poland I thought I learned more, but in the end 
I was only sure of what I felt. This would be of 
supreme unimportance except that I imagine that 
my emotions are standard, typical, those of any- 
one of low-average stamina brought up in the 
Western world and accustomed to such amenities 
as the lifelong habit of calling your soul your own. 

We sat in a charming candlelit cellar in the 
beautifully rebuilt old town of Warsaw, and it 
might have been a glamorous restaurant any- 
where. The other tables were filled, although this 
is an expensive place, even on the black-market 
rate of exchange, let alone on the thieving official 
rate. I marveled at the girls — fragile pretty 
creatures, soft-voiced, fair, wearing the new bee- 
hive hairdos, modern products of modern hard- 
ship who retain a gentleness and grace seldom 
seen amongst us. The young men looked chipper. 


The older couples were neat, dark-clad, middle- 
class bourgeoisie, you would think, dining out on 
the cook’s night off. My companions might have 
been a tweedy English professor and his delicate 
wife. 

My professorial friend has been in prison some- 
time or other, for one of the new reasons: these 
have to do with economics and are pure other-side- 
of-the-Looking-Glass. I listened to a trial in 


Krakow where eight men were being judged, ` 


under the criminal code, for incompetence in their 
State-owned cooperative. They could easily have 
been stupid or inexperienced, but that sort of 
common-sense interpretation of life is not the way 
the law works. Whether you lose money or make 
money, you can always go to jail, if the State 
wishes. Listening to Poles, you would imagine 
that to go to jail, to have been in jail, is about on 
a par with our reaction to a bad case of influenza. 
Nasty, rotten luck, can happen to anyone, nothing 
to shout about, something to avoid if possible, and 
obviously no stigma attaches to it. 
Self-pity seems unknown among Poles, and this 
lack imparts a fine astringent tone to their think- 
ing and conversation. They talk about themselves 
and the life of their country as if they stood 
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several miles away. I was therefore not surprised 


~to hear my friend point out, with detachment, 


some valuable accomplishments of the State. He 
said, “This regime gets no credit, even for the good 
things it does; the people are so against it because 
it was imposed from the outside.” 

At the end of this journey I tried, within my 
limited knowledge, to draw up a balance sheet in 
the only terms I understand — which have to do 
with happiness, decency, dignity — on the good 
and the bad in Polish life today. Perhaps no Pole 
would agree with me. They know what I do not: 
they know what existence is like in the other 
satellite countries and in Russia. Compared with 
what others have got, the Poles think they have 
something resembling real life. 


Fe State giveth and the State taketh away, and 
the State gives an amazing amount of what it calls 
culture. True, the tone of this culture has been 
so brilliant only since 1956, when the Poles made 
their national revolution against Stalinism. And 
true, the State is clamping down again on the 
rationed freedom and range of the arts. A wise 
journalist explained this gradually renewed but 
strongly resented death grip on expression: “I 
think there are three reasons. The first is eco- 
nomic. We are even poorer than we were a year 
and a half ago; since there must be saving, some of 
it must be made on the arts. As to books, we now 
export more wood because coal didn’t turn out 
well, so there is simply less paper. The second 
reason is that Poles have been too successful in the 
arts. Polish films, Polish painting, Polish books 
have been too much praised in the West. East 


Germans and Czechs tattle to the Russians; it is — 


very embarrassing for our government, this un- 
orthodox, un-Communist success. Finally, the 
regime believes that intellectuals of every kind 
always have to be kept in their place.” 
Throughout Poland, there is an enormous at- 
tentive audience for the best work that can be 
done in the theater, in films, in music, in painting, 
and in writing. Every little provincial town has 
its theater and orchestra; companies go on tour 
regularly to the smaller villages; editions of the 
classics and of good foreign and Polish writers are 
sold out in a matter of days; picture galleries are 
jammed. I would be amazed to find that Alton, 
Illinois, had a permanent stock company, with a 
range from Shakespeare to Arthur Miller (and no 
bilge in between), and played all week, every 
week, to a crowded theater. But the theater in 
Katowice, which is a grisly mining town in Silesia, 
was putting on Arthur Miller’s A View from the 
Bridge while I was there, and on a sunny Thursday 
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afternoon you could not get a seat in the hushed 
house. . “Why do they like it, Julek?” I asked. 
“The public adores it,” he said. “They adore 
such complicated fantastical problems. It is a nice 
rest. I think Miller talks too much. Very heavy. 
The provinces love him.” 

And is there any town in America of half a 
million people, the size of Krakow, which has ten 
legitimate theaters, one puppet theater, one 
operetta company, and a philharmonic? While in 
Krakow, I noticed advertisements for three cur- 
rent plays by Aeschylus, Shakespeare, and Shaw. 
A young friend just graduated from the Krakow 
Beaux Arts, where he studied stage designing, has 
his first job as one of the designers for the largest 
Krakow theater, a whopping place with a huge 
auditorium. He showed me his sketches for the 
costumes and sets of the next production, Trozlus 
and Cressida: imposing and imaginative warriors’ 
costumes, which will be made of silvered card- 
board, cheesecloth, dyed horsehair plumes; mov- 
able panels to suggest the camp of the Greek 
army, the battlements of Troy, nothing but 
painted beaverboard giving a heroic impression 
of space and power. “‘It is a very interesting play 
to the people,” he said, “because of the political 
allusions.” 

This boy earns the equivalent of twenty dollars 
a month, which means that he lives on scraps, but 
he is happy because he has the greatest possible 
luxury, a room of his own. It is a real attic, with 
a small skylight for air and light, a chair, a table, 
a cot, a bookcase; and one part of the room is 
high enough to stand up in. The washing facilities 
are distant and lamentable. Young Poles have 
never known even rudimentary ease; for twenty 
years the main problem has been to eat. They do 
not think in material terms; our Beatniks would 
seem luxurious pampered babies to them. The 
result of never having had money, nor the pros- 
pect of having it, is to cherish more fiercely the 
values of the mind. 

So this boy, who does not dream of a better 
physical existence, dreams of ballet, and notably 
of American ballet. He eats even less and saves 
to buy ballet books that are published in New 
York. They cost a terrible lot, by his starvation 
standards; he owns four of them. The Poles do 
not ask favors, they prefer to offer them; pride is 
part of their bravery. My young friend knotted 
himself in apologies before he could bring out his 
one vital request. “Could you ask Mr. Jerome 
Robbins if he would have me do a set and cos- 
tumes? I do not want money; I would be happy 
to give. I wish only to work for him.” Sadly, I 
had to point out that life did not function exactly 
like this in America, and also I did not know Mr. 
Robbins. Privately, I doubted whether at his 
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age, straight from school, he would have the 
chance anywhere in America to do the work he 
does in Krakow. 

No one believes that the State — in its concrete 
form, the high Communist bureaucracy — is a 
devoted lover of the arts. The State merely refuses 
to waste its money on what it considers junk; 
the Poles won’t endure being bored; the result of 
these two different viewpoints is exciting, good 
art. I think the Polish public is better trained 
and more eager than we are and wants more from 
art than we do; and it is nobly served by its 
artists. In my opinion, the culture — odious 
word — in its quality, quantity, and availability, 
is the most laudable aspect of this regime. The 
Poles would probably say they have wrested their 
culture from the State, they have made it because 
it is in them, and that would be true; but the 
culture is there, and although the State pays 
misery wages for it, as for all else, still, it pays. 


Ce rests on, stems from education, and 
education in Poland is a fascinating mystery. 
There are twice as many universities as before the 
war. I have no statistics on student population, 
but the small city of Krakow alone has forty 
thousand students of university level. Entrance 
examinations are the same throughout the country 
and very stiff; no laggards are allowed to remain 
in classrooms. And beyond all the formal school- 
ing, the sense of a whole people clamoring for and 
gulping down education is something you feel as 
a fact, like the weather. I sought enlightenment; 
when you want a thoughtful point of view you go 
to the opposition, the Catholic liberal elite. I put 
my questions to a man of generally recognized 
fairness and intelligence. ‘‘Why isn’t Communism 
sowing dragon’s teeth with all this education? If 
education does nothing else, it teaches people to 
ask, ‘Why? And not only does the State provide 
so much education, but apparently it permits real 
education, not the teaching of dogma to parrots. 
Isn’t this a crazy risk? They’re not going to get 
a nation of Communists here, anyway. They’re 
going to get a nation of free, liberal intellectuals.” 

It should be noted that this man is an honorable 
anti-Communist and bears no relation to the 
horrible world-wide crew of professional anti- 
Communists once headed by Hitler, ably abetted 
by the late Senator McCarthy, now recently 
joined by Dr. Verwoerd. Many and very nasty 
people are anti-Communist because they are 
natural Fascists who see in Communism a power 
threat to their own repulsive dreams of power, or 
use Communism as a handy word for smearing all 
dissenters. This man is pure in his rejection of 
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Communism, and for my part, I stand with 


people like him who hate Communism because... + 


they believe in humanity, one by one, the only 
way it comes. Peace and dignity, responsibility 
and freedom are what we want for ourselves, and 
so for all other men. The genuine anti-Com- 
munists know that the end never justifies the 
means, in terms of human life. We are account- 
able for the means; the end is always lost or 
changed in time: the means of Communism, as of 
Fascism, are inhuman. 

His answer astonished me: “Of all the bad 
things anyone can say about Communism, I do 
not think you can say that they want to keep 
people stupid so as to control them.” I asked him 
to repeat this, I found it so startling, both as com- 
ing from him and as an unexpected revelation 
of hope for the world. “The Communists may 
have believed that a middle intelligentsia, half 
educated but thinking itself educated, would be 
better prepared to swallow their ideology whole. 
But of course, so far, this does not work.” 

There is little or no material advantage, for a 


Pole, in being educated, yet educated people are ? 


the aristocracy of the classless society. There is 
also no such thing, and never can be any such 
thing, as a classless society; men, luckily, are not 
equal. The Poles are equal enough in poverty, 
but any bright young Pole would rather be an 
underpaid intellectual than a better-paid worker. 

One rainy afternoon we picked up a young 
man in a café in Nowa Huta, which is the modern 
steel town the State has built outside Krakow. 
This eighteen-year-old was enrolled in the law 
faculty of Krakow University; his father was a 
steelworker. He announced that after he had 
finished law he would like to study philosophy, 
and after that he would like to become a jour- 
nalist. I was thinking how cross a normal capital- 
ist father would be, having to pay for all this 
education, and, besides, quite unnecessary educa- 
tion, as we journalists would be the first to testify. 
How much does it cost? I wondered. Tuition is 
fourteen dollars a year. Adding up, generously, 
we figured that with books, carfare, lunches, some 
clothes, some spending money, he cost his father 
sixty dollars a year, which is a lot, a very good 
month’s wage in Poland. 

The young man — delightful soft voice, open 
face, the usual manners of all classes in this 
“classless society,” which is to say, perfect cour- 
tesy in speech, hand-kissing, innate politeness — 
seemed unworried by his father’s financial prob- 
lems. He loves sports, jazz, movies: the inter- 
national freemasonry of youth. He reads classical 
drama for pleasure. He wanted to know whether 
America was as beautiful as he had heard. Then 
he wanted to know whether people lived very 
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nervous lives there; he had also heard this. (Few 


“-..Americans would deny that life is needlessly 


nervous in God’s Own Country; but few of us 
could take what Polish nerves do, and have to.) 
Change this boy’s clothes, teach him English, and 
he would be one of the better-bred, more intellec- 
tually alert freshmen at Princeton. 


ee said, “Do you want to see a peasants’ 
university?” and indeed I did, so off we went, I 
and three Poles who had never heard of such an 
institution, although they lived twenty miles from 
it. We arrived at an old shabby country manor 
and found that this house sheltered sixty students 
who come for seven months, farm boys and girls 
who have already finished their high schools. 
Throughout Poland there are ten such peasants’ 
universities, based, we were told, on the Danish 
model. The couple who ran this school reminded 
me of the best type of Quakers; in fifteen years 
they have graduated 2200 students. They have 
many more applications than they can accept: 
young men, back home in their villages, send 
their fiancées to this school, wishing their future 
wives to have the same advantages they had; 
alumni bring their children for visits; the local 
peasants pour in on Sunday afternoons for coffee 
and cake and discussions with the undergraduates. 

The school has no other aim than to set the 
mind free. It wants to make whole people. It 
believes, evidently, that truth is beauty, beauty 
truth, and in a modest way it tries to show students 
something of the wide world of the mind. After 
which, the students return to their small poor 
villages and share this new knowledge, this vision; 
and they are gladly welcomed by their own kind, 
as bringers of light. It seems too happily good to 
be real, but it is real. 

-For seven months, these boys and girls study 
dancing, painting, singing, acting; they take 
courses in geography and history. But above all, 
they are encouraged to read. Sometimes a student 
will read fifty books during his stay, sometimes 
seven; no pressure is exerted. The library is a 
good one. The students organize almost nightly 
book evenings, at which one of them reviews 


= what he has read. The schedule of these literary 


gatherings was tacked on the principal’s wall: 
Balzac, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Conrad, Heming- 
way are the foreign authors I remember. One 
night a student had reviewed a life of Lenin; 
there was no other indication of politics. 

We were treated to a heavenly show of old 
Polish folk dancing and singing, in costume. 
When we left, a small group of students were pre- 
paring a play for that night; they had dramatized 
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Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther and were about to 
stage it, with a homemade set, a spotlight, and 
whatever costumes they had invented and sewed. 
No one had told them to do this or helped them; 
the teachers arrive at the evening entertainment 
as visitors. There it is. I cannot explain it or fit 
it into any preconceived notions; I only know it 
exists. My three Polish chums were as amazed 
and impressed as I was. 

A gentle bourgeois housewife teaches English in 
a Krakow public school, to earn some extra 
money. She has twelve students, aged eleven to 
thirteen, and for two hours twice a week they slug 
away at the job with rapt attention. Within three 
months they can take simple English dictation 
without making mistakes. She says it is wonderful 
to teach them, they are so clever, so eager to 
learn. What she reports seems to me a sort of 
miracle; try thinking of it in reverse, our children 
learning Polish. 

The professor from the medical school at 
Krakow is, as they always politely say in Poland, 
“over sixty.” He is a pre-war professor, and pro- 
fessors were and are very great people in Europe, 
and he was accustomed to quite an elegant stand- 
ard of life. His university will celebrate its six 
hundredth anniversary in 1964; it is Ivy League in 
Poland, a famous center of learning. He doesn’t 
so much talk as explode with energy; he shouted 
joyfully that, in his work, it is a thousand times 
better than before the war. There are now ten 
medical faculties instead of five, no trouble with 
politics for the last five years, all the money you 
want for research, every scientific publication 
from all over the world, colleagues coming from 
the West to visit; he himself does not want money, 
he has time only for work; what is bad is that the 
young assistants are not paid enough, very bad; 
and they lack foreign exchange to buy equipment 
in the West; but there are more students with 
more chances, and young doctors can go to the 
country, where they are needed, and make a good 
living. “We get on with the work,” he roared — 
marvelous man. 

I thought it fine Polish-funny that if you wanted 
a miner’s point of view in Katowice you searched 
out your man in a night club. In a vast, ill-lit, 
dingy hall (standard for popular night clubs), the 
younger mining set was doing frantic rock-’n’- 
roll and did not look suitable for serious conversa- 
tion. We found a very correct, nice, pudgy 
middle-aged man who turned out to be in the 
engineering section of the mine. He reads tech- 
nical material in English, German, and Russian, 
but he is not a university graduate; he is a plain 
worker, 

Perhaps the final comment on education in 
Poland was made by an old peasant woman who 
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lived in a meadow by a brook, in a log and 
plaster cottage painted pale blue, with a thatched 
roof. I loved the looks of this place and the inside 
of her house, with its big yellow tile stove for heat- 
ing and cooking, its oil lamps. I thought this was 
the nearest Pd ever get to nineteenth-century 
peasants in Russian literature. She was as jolly as 
a grig; everything was right, her kerchief, her 
heavy boots, her large wool skirts, her lined face, 
her small gay blue eyes, her voice like a cackling 
giggling croak. We brought vodka with us, as a 
help to knocking on doors and asking personal 
questions of strangers, and this worked like a 
charm — not that any private person would re- 
fuse to let you in and to answer anything you 
asked. She wanted mainly and disconnectedly to 
talk of her sister, who had been in Auschwitz and 
was always ill, sick with the concentration-camp 
sickness — terrible changes in the body induced 
by starvation, which end, by some metabolic 
twist, as disabling obesity; her sister could not 
take a job where she had to stay in one room. This 
old woman’s life can never have been anything 
but stony hardship, ` nd it is the same now; she 
would not think it worth while to complain. But 
suddenly she said, “I can only scratch my name 
like a hen. Now the children go to school.” 


I LOVE and admire the Poles, and for their sake I 
wish I could report that life is better in Poland, 
more room to breathe, more hope, and more 
money. In 1958, there seemed little enough of 
those commodities, and now it is worse. 

“Everyone is sick of politics,” said Antoni. “All 
they care about is making money.” 

“And do they?” 

“Oh, no, of course not. There is always less 
money. And prices go up and wages stay the 
same, or else, plop, they go down. And many peo- 
ple have no jobs. But there is no unemployment 
relief, because in a Communist State there can be 
no unemployment. And the labor exchanges do 
not find people work. It is a joke, no?” 

“Since I’m not Polish, the answer is No.” 

“Many people are becoming Communists now, 
just for the sake of a job. That seems to me a big 
mistake. I think Communists should at least be 
sincere, don’t you agree?” 

A year and a half ago, we talked a great deal 
about the past war, about Russia, about fear of 
another war, even occasionally about the Polish 
government. This time, topic number one was 
economics, which is the nagging desperate pre- 
occupation of the Poles. When they say they are 
interested in making money, they mean they are 
interested in staying alive. 
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People exist who can write intelligently about 
Marxist economics. To the ignorant outside ob- 
server, Marxist economics in Poland seems like a 
mad doctrinaire system, unrelated to human life 
or human nature, which is designed to keep people 
miserably poor. The State, the overall paymaster, 
does not pay a living wage. And meantime, it 
hounds the pitiful relicts of private enterprise that 
have somehow survived. (A miller by a stream: 
since the last of the Polish Kings, over two hun- 
dred years ago, his family has owned and operated 
an ancient wooden water wheel and ground grain 
for the neighbors. He is hardly a threat to any eco- 
nomic system. A wiser state — we will skip the 
idea of a kinder state — would even consider this 
man and his mill wheel as art objects to be pre- 
served. He is being chevied out of existence by 
taxes; one small man lost in the countryside, one 
man with a handsome mourning face who sees the 
end of his line.) 

Communist economics in Poland apparently 
works like Prohibition in America. Prohibition 
made the United States a nation of illegal drinkers; 
Communist economics forces the Poles to be 
finaglers, cheats, little or big crooks. If a char- 
woman is paid ten dollars a month for full-time 
work, she must obviously have several jobs or 
starve. So she checks in at two or more jobs, works 
a little, and badly, at each, and lives. If a janitors? 
who shovels coal into boilers all night in the: 
ravaging Polish climate earns sixteen dollars a 
month, he must obviously steal some of the coal 
to sell it on the black market, or starve. If you 
are higher up in the scale of employment, you can 
rob more from the State, and be caught and go to 
jail: a visit to the law courts any day will confirm 
this. “The most honest woman you could ever 
know,” I heard, “she is in prison for embezzling. 
She did it for everyone else where she worked, too; 
she had to help them.” “We are all honest here,” 
said the peasant woman who rents rooms in her 
house for vacationing city people; she could not 
make a living off the farm. “But in the next 
village, someone robbed the co-op.” “Oh, well,” 
said the driver of our hired car, “they were only 
stealing from the State, not from real people.” 

Terror changes its face; for the past few years, 
there have been no political trials. In fact, what 
use is political rebellion of any kind? The Poles 
know their catastrophic geography and their ruth- 
less neighbor. Now the State concentrates on 
money and snoops after any signs of well-being, for 
legally there should be none. Lawyers, organized 
into cooperatives, have private practices, with a 
fixed scale of fees; but they must not earn more 
than sixty dollars a month. A peasant remarked, 
“If you wear a pair of good trousers, they follow 
you to see where you got the money.” A year 
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later, a man is ominously questioned as to how he 
managed to buy a car for his work. ‘The ever- 


` present, ever-menacing State, which taps tele- 


phones, opens mail, searches rooms, follows peo- 
ple, seems turned into a suspicious cash register 
with an X-ray eye. ‘Those who have nothing must 
go on having nothing. 

I don’t pretend to understand what purpose or 
excuse there can be for such economics; I only 
know the atmosphere — anxiety, disgust, hope- 
lessness — and the visible results. Dirt and neglect: 
oh, the bad food and scruffy rooms, the broken 
plumbing, the filthy, slow, overloaded trains, the 
antique planes with the heating out of order, 
freeze or boil, the shoddy goods at the absurd 
prices; and why not, why not? I also think that 
the pitiful drunkenness of the poor — half the 
ragged cotton-clad farmers in a squalid village 
pub dead drunk at two o’clock on a Monday 
afternoon, shabby men reeling dangerously in 
the dark streets — is due to this antihuman eco- 
nomics. If you cannot earn enough for a decent 
life and can no longer hope, you can at least get 
drunk. The State’s solution is to raise the price 
of vodka, not wages. 

When, by some miracle of good sense, a living 
wage is paid, the effect is of light flooding into 
darkness. One day we were following the usual 
custom of knocking on strangers’ doors and were 
thus let into a flat in Nowa Huta. It was a clean 
one-room dwelling for a young man, his wife, and 
baby (plus kitchen and bath; rent $1.72 a month). 
The young man was a mason; starting here as an 
unskilled worker at the age of fifteen, he had been 
employed for ten years in building these vast com- 
plexes of gray cement sardine tins and was now 
earning fifty-six dollars a month. ‘That is more 
than a judge earns in Poland. He had medals for 
good workmanship, of which he was shyly proud. 
He reads six or seven newspapers a day and saves 
them. He loves the movies (favorites: Hitchcock’s 
Rear Window, Francis, the “talking mule,” and any- 
thing with Eartha Kitt). He had two books out 
from the lending library: Feuerbach’s Essence of 
Religion and The Count of Monte Cristo. Once a 
month he goes to the theater — there is an es- 
pecially fine one at Nowa Huta; to the movies 
three or four times a week; he watches and plays 
soccer. He is acontented man and a hard, compe- 
tent worker. The State should arrive, in pilgrim- 
age, and study this man and try to learn from him 
the basic truths about human needs, human hopes, 
human nature. 


es Communist Founding Fathers and their 
latter-day disciples either have never heard about 
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human nature or regard it as weak, contemptible, 
not here to stay. The result is a perpetual war 
between the State, which does not care for indi- 
viduals, and the people, who continue to be in- 
dividuals since they cannot deny their nature 
and become sheep. The most obvious battlefront 
in this war is religion. You cannot push your way 
into any church in Poland on Sunday morning; 
overflow crowds stand outside the doors listening 
to distant liturgy and music. Anyone, except the 
State, would realize what the Catholic Church 
means to the majority of Poles, to each one alone, 
in his heart. But the State does not learn about 
people; it only interferes with them. The last 
stupidity of the State produced a riot. This hap- 
pened at Nowa Huta, and none of us saw it be- 
cause the police arrested all journalists who ap- 
peared on the scene. About eight hours in the 
clink for foreigners; no news of what became of 
foolhardy Poles. 

We heard about it within fifteen minutes of its 
start; all Poland heard about it presently, al- 
though nothing was printed in the papers for 
three days, and finally only a dotty paragraph 
which spoke of “‘irresponsible elements.” Nowa 
Huta is the State’s favorite showpiece; the steel- 
works are reputed to be first class, and though the 
housing is hideous, it is habitable, and there are 
special advantages — the theater, movies, a caba- 
ret, cafés, library, sports grounds, and so on. The 
peasantry was then uprooted, brought here, 
taught skilled work, and paid well. Nowa Huta 
was meant to be an example of the brave new 
Communist world. The State did not, of course, 
build a church. 

There are 110,000 people living in Nowa Huta, 
and they collected money amongst themselves to 
build a church, which must have depressed the 
State. They had a plot next to the theater; a cross 
was raised and foundations partly dug. One 
morning three workmen arrived and began to 
dismantle the cross. Workers’ wives, in nearby 
flats, saw this and rushed out to ask why. The 
State, the workers said, had decided to build a 
school here, which was more necessary. The 
housewives hurled themselves on the unlucky 
workmen and beat them with bits of the cross; in 
no time there were 30,000 people rioting. They 
burned the Nowa Huta city hall, which is standard 
operational procedure when rioting; the object is 
to burn all the dossiers. They fought the police 
and some contingents of the army who were called 
in. ‘There wasn’t a policeman left in Krakow. 
Reports from Krakow residents who lived near the 
military hospital said that there was a heavy 
traffic of ambulances. Truckloads of workers were 
seen driving off to jail. Curfew was declared at 
Nowa Huta. There were excited rumors of a 
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partial strike at the steelworks. After four days, 
the cross was back in its place. The workers 
would have their church. People laughed and 
congratulated each other in the streets of Krakow; 
this was a victory for human nature. 


ces countries are prisons in the simplest 
sense; people are not allowed freedom of move- 
ment, to leave and to return when they want to. 
Since 1956, Poland has been a prison with small 
doors opening to the West; much better than the 
doorless prison lands. But the Communist rulers’ 
attitude toward travel in the open world is not 
only a total admission of failure — contented 
people need not be denied the right to roam; it also 
proves their contempt for human needs, or in- 
difference to them. People cannot bear to be 
locked up. Maybe they would not be able to 
travel if they were free to do so; money is a prob- 
lem everywhere. What eats into the soul is the 
sense of being trapped. 

If a Pole can arrange to be invited by someone, 
preferably a relative, living in the West who will 
pay for his round-trip ticket in hard currency and 
guarantee to support him while he is away, he 
can, with luck, and after both his and his host’s 
massive struggles against red tape, get a passport. 
This may take anywhere from three months to a 
year and a half. The passport costs from ten to 
sixty dollars (I have no idea why there is this 
price range) and is valid for a short period, a few 
months. And the Poles long to travel in our 
world; not to leave Poland forever, but only to 
breathe another air for a while, see another life, 
learn. ‘They have been jailed for twenty years. 

A young painter asked me where I had been 
since last he saw me. I tried to remember the 
countries: various visits to France, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland, all over America. He laughed as if 
I had told him a magical tale, something between 
the Arabian Nights and the best joke of the year. 
He laughed with joy to think that all the countries 
were there and that someone he knew could 
actually go to them. He no longer talks of travel- 
ing himself. 

I heard of a man who had been coping for over 
a year with the maddening, wearing obstacles put 
in the way of travel; at last he had his passport, at 
last he was to leave for Paris, whereupon the 
police advised him that it would be better not to 
go. Why? No reason. At this point, sane people 
go almost insane from the stupid, oppressive 
frustration of it all. My informant said, “‘It is not 
now like eyes burned out or somezing like zat; it 
is only ze tedium, ze tedium, it sacks ze nerves.” 

Every day these people are forced into contact 
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with the deadly, cheap, E. Phillips Oppenheim 
spy-story mentality of the State. Every day they 
have to swallow sickening doses of illogical bu- 
reaucracy, a bureaucracy which is Kafka mixed 
with Asiatic deviousness. And what for, what for? 
What does the State want? Clearly, everyone is 
guilty until proved innocent (crime not specified). 
Is the sole intention of all this hateful, invisible 
controlling to intimidate the Poles? It intimidates 
me all right; it does not intimidate the Poles. 
The enslaving State is itself a slave of the Russian 
master; and Russian government has relied for 
centuries on the degrading practices of a secret 
police. The only long-term hope of the Poles is 
that the Russian people will demand more and 
more personal freedom, more human dignity, and 
so, by contagion, government in Poland might 
eventually become an open, daylight business. 


One night, four of us were having a feast in a 
room like a stage set: it was an abject-poverty 
room, a tiny cell in a dark, dirty, overcrowded 
flat on an ugly street. There was an iron cot, 
three folding chairs, a table, an unshaded light 
bulb, and we were gloriously happy. I haven’t 
been to such a good party since the last time I was 
in Poland. Our host, the youngest of the three 
young Poles, had spent his money, to my anxiety, 
on lots of bread and butter, some salami, a tin of 
sardines, withered apples, and vodka. We sat in 
the cold room, on the hard chairs and harder bed, 
for five perfect hours, eating, drinking, and 
laughing. 

I almost wrecked the party with an outburst 
against the State, and I learned much of great 
importance to me. “The worst hotel rooms are 
supposed to be those with numbers ending in 2,” 
I said. “Its so revolting and so pointless; and 
where are the mikes? And coming back to a hotel 
in the north and asking for your key, and the 
brute of a police agent at the desk says you must 
have taken it with you; but you couldn’t take any 
room key anywhere in Poland — either it has a 
wooden turnip attached to it or a ring like a hand- 
cuff. Then the second police desk clerk arrives 
with your key in his hand and says blandly he was 
just checking to see if the room was still occupied. 
And never daring to speak anyone’s name on the 
telephone, not that you have anything to say 
except ‘Where shall we meet?’ but you’re afraid 
someday they'll get in trouble because they’ve 
talked to you.” I was breathless; I had been at it 
on a large scale for some time. I saw that they 
looked uncomfortable. Julek patted my hand and 
offered me more vodka and another withered 
apple. 

“Police, spying, terror, all that, we are so used 
to it; no one pays attention to it any more. It 
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becomes a form of entertainment for us. It is 
much more irritating if you can never get the sort 
of shoe polish you want.” 

The others laughed, the conversation changed, 
and I stood deeply corrected. I had behaved like 
someone who comes, for a few hours, to the front, 
where others live in constant peril, and babbles 
fear, spreading panic or dismay. This is not ac- 
ceptable behavior at any front, nor in Poland. 
What the Poles’ private secret feelings may be I 
do not know; singly and collectively they are sar- 
donic about the hazards of their lives, always a 
little more weary, unyielding. 

I listened to my friends and thought of all the 
Poles I knew or had met in passing. I thought of 
the extreme individualism of this people, which 
twenty years of different forms of tyranny has not 
chipped away. Each person owns his mind, and 
they are original, interesting minds, too. 

Bits of conversation, pictures of places float 
about in my memory: the entrancing barmaid, 
who looked like a Bryn Mawr Brigitte Bardot, 
teaching historical fact to a long, lean, foolish 
young American. He was saying, “It’s better to 
get any story over with. In a week, who is going 
to remember Chessman?” “I disagree,” she said. 
“Don’t you remember the Rosenbergs? People 
will remember Chessman.” ‘The taxi driver who 
spoke perfect Italian; his father had been killed 
by the Germans as a Communist; he himself hates 
all politics. He wished he could have met in his 
life Jack London and Hemingway; he had all 
their books in Polish and Italian. He admired 
America — “all Poles do’?—but he deplored 
“the war against the Negroes in America. ‘That 
is not good; that is racialism. America would rise 
very much in our eyes if they stopped that war.” 
The student’s cabaret, in a small, vaulted, grimy 
cellar: I could not understand a word and grasped 
at snippets of translation, but even with such a 
handicap it seemed to me wildly, irreverently 
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funny and professional, better than any ex- 
pensive night-club show I could remember. In 
the middle, the young performers sang “in honor 
of our American friend”? Tipperary in Russian, to 
the howling delight of the audience, which con- 
tinues to regard anything in Russian as auto- 
matically, killingly comical. 

“Antoni,” I said, “could you ever live outside 
Poland?” 

“No, I would not even try.” 

The evils that befall their country have no 
effect on the love of the Poles for their country, 


which is unique in the line of passionate patriot- 


ism. I think, at last, I know why. The very evils 
that befall them, and have through the centuries, 
and most cruelly these last twenty years, feed the 
love: one loves what is hurt and needs help. 
History treats Poles almost as specially and nearly 
as badly as it treats Jews. In another, very differ- 
ent room, a Pole, whom history had flung about 
from Manchuria to Lithuania to Brazil, said, “If 
our country were rich and happy, we could all go 
away. But, as it is not, we will never leave it.” 

“Julek,” I asked, ‘‘have you ever been bored?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps I have been bored all 
my life without knowing it. But what are you to 
do if you are kept waiting for half an hour in a 
restaurant? Hang yourself?” 

Great backhanded compliments can be paid to 
poverty, suffering, and oppression: if they don’t 
kill, they sharpen the mind and strengthen the 
spirit. The sharpened mind is lively, hungry, 
daring, and singularly free. ‘The strengthened 
spirit is generous, loyal, grateful for life and for 
any small chance blessing. A visit to Poland is 
like stepping through the Looking Glass, but it is 
a highly therapeutic step. You remember again 
the splendor of human courage, and you learn 
humility. 

I wonder if this is any sort of balance sheet on 
what is good and what is bad in Polish life today. 


THE COST OF 


SECRECY 


BY k L RABI 


A nuclear physicist who was born in Austria and brought to this 


country in his infancy, Dr. I. I. Rast was awarded the Nobel Prize for Physics 
in 1944. He has been a member of the Columbia University facully since 1929 and was 


made Chairman of the President's Science Advisory Committee in 1957. 


H Wi 1955 Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy marked the first massive confronta- 
tion of scientists from the Soviet bloc with their 
colleagues from the West. It opened an era of 
good feeling, of mutual understanding and respect, 
between these two groups of scientists, which has 
increased in time as more Americans have had the 
opportunity of visiting Russian installations, and 
vice versa. The intervening five years have shown 
that science and peace do have a connection, not 
yet as great as science and war but certainly not 
negligible. This year, for example, the Russians 
plan to send forty scientists to the Rochester Con- 
ference on high energy physics. Last year we sent 
sixty to the Kiev Conference in the same field. 

These contacts between scientists have led to an 
important amount of declassification of scientific 
and technical information. This declassification 
has not only enlarged the area of fruitful exchange 
of information with the East and with our own 
allies but has also accelerated our own program 
because it has made possible a freer flow of in- 
formation. 

Indeed, one can say that science has provided 
an important bridge between the two rival blocs 
and a means for further peaceful cooperation, for 
the lessening of tension and suspicion. It is to be 
hoped that the failure of the Summit meeting will 
not cut the important and delicate cultural ties 
which have been established only with the greatest 
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effort and devotion on the part of scientis:is on 
both sides. Most scientists in the United States 
and in allied countries have regarded the advances 
toward a more open world as favorable omens for a 
future in which the threat of destructive warfare 
will hang less heavily over mankind. Most scien- 
tists have held this view, but not all. 

A minority regards any lessening of tension as a 
prelude to a diminution of our effort in the de- 
velopment of atomic weapons and their means of 
delivery. In the opinion of this minority, safety 
can be achieved only by the development of atomic 
weapons to a degree which demands the utmost 
stretch of the imagination and the most devoted 
effort. No means are too large to apply to this 
end. They lay their hopes for peace, paradoxically 
enough, in a mutuality of terror, which they feel 
would immobilize all aggressive impulses in the 
nations of the world. While the large nations are 
being held back from attacking one another by the 
certainty of annihilating retaliation, limited war- 
fare, according to this view, could go on quite in 
the classical pattern without a great deal of dis- 
turbance. With sufficient effort, atomically ad- 
vanced nations would in time possess stores of 
atomic weapons so cheap and so plentiful that 
they could overcome the resistance of less advanced 
nations with the same ease with which the Span- 
iards conquered Peru. 

My pictures may be sharply drawn, but no one 
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who has followed the discussions will suggest that 
the positions taken by the two sides are caricatured 
beyond recognition. Granted that my description 
has some relation to reality, we ask ourselves, 
What is the course of wisdom in the midst of 
these divided counsels? How should the atom and 
peace be conjoined so that our young people may 
see a future before them in which, at the end of 
the rainbow, there awaits something more pleasant 
than a huge supernuclear explosion? 

The solution to the dread problems posed by the 
advances of science and technology can certainly 
not be found by the scientists alone, just as they 
cannot be solved by men who have little or no 
knowledge of science or technology, however great 
the responsibility which has been thrust on them, 
either by election or by appointment. President 
Eisenhower has well realized the degree to which 
science and technology enter into many questions 
of highest policy. In a pioneering step, he created 
the position of Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology, which for more 
than two years has been held by men of the highest 
distinction. Yet, although their efforts have been 
immensely fruitful, much more is required. Even 
a combination of the best brains in our country 
from all fields of experience — scientific, business, 
religious, and ethical, as well as academic and 
political — is hardly equal to the task of mapping 
a wise and safe course through the tangle of mis- 
trust and terror which has grown up in the post- 
war years. We must find a way through this 
thicket of charge and countercharge, in which 
reason and common sense can prevail in the end. 


T history of the efforts to prevent a runaway 
catastrophe in the use of atomic weapons begins 
in 1946 with the Acheson-Lilienthal report. It 
goes on to the Baruch proposals, later modified to 
be the United Nations proposal for the control of 
atomic energy. When these measures failed, there 
was a quiescent period in which the Soviets ac- 
quired the atomic bomb, which was followed 
by the United States thermonuclear bomb, and 
again by the Soviet thermonuclear weapon. 

In 1955, during the Geneva Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, I was asked to 
represent the United States in a discussion with 
the Soviet representative on the question of safe- 
guards which might be devised, so that the spread 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy would not 
be a danger to peace through the clandestine di- 
version of bomb material. Dr. Eugene P. Wigner 
and Dr. Walter H. Zinn were with me in this 
enterprise. The discussions hinged on a new 
agency to be formed, as suggested by President 
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Eisenhower. This agency, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, is now in existence, but 
the dangers to peace have not diminished to any 
great degree. Our meeting in 1955 ended in 
failure, as have many other such meetings. We 
had a majority in favor of our proposals, a fact 
which gave us a certain moral glow, tempered, 
however, by the sober thought that this majority 
was composed of the already convinced. 

It is customary to lay the blame for most such 
failures in negotiating sessions on the Russians. 
And, indeed, I would be among the last to deprive 
them of their proper share of the blame, which is 
large. But we are not blameless. Although we 
cannot do much about reforming the Russians, 
we ought to be able to take steps tu set our own 
house in order, for our policy is far from clear, 
even to ourselves. 

Until recently, the initiative for new proposals 
to reduce the dangers to peace has come from the 
United States. Although few of the proposals had 
any effect, they did a great deal to enhance our 
prestige and moral position in the eyes of the world. 
Now, owing to confusion and lethargy, the leader- 
ship is being appropriated by the Soviets, a trend 
which should cause us grave concern. 

Those of us who travel abroad and have the 
problem of representing the United States in one 
way or another are often taken aback at the 
degree and intensity of criticism which is directed 
both at our actions and at the statements of some 
of our political figures. No such intense criticism 
is directed at the Soviet Union for acts compared 
with which our own slips would seem to be minor. 
At first sight, the criticism which holds us to a 
stricter accounting seems unfair. However, if one 
probes more deeply, this attitude is quite natural. 

We must understand that we occupy an entirely 
different position in the world from that of the 
Russians. Not only is the United States the leader 
of the Western world, but to an extent greater 
than we realize, the United States is the leader of 
the whole world. Beneath the scoffing, mocking, 
and hostility of the Communist world, there is 
nevertheless a deep respect. America is the ideal, 
not only materially but in most elements of exist- 
ence which human beings share in common. If 
America were to disappear, there would be no 
embodiment of the Russian goal, no one to catch 
up with and surpass. For these reasons, when we 
fall short of the high standards which we and the 
world have set for us, the failure is felt very deeply. 
The elevated and rarefied moral atmosphere in 
which we are supposed to live may be a bit hard 
on us plain folks here at home, but it is the role 
which we have assumed and the role which we 
have to play. 

If one can be certain of anything in the un- 


certain course of events in this decade, it is this: the 
moment the United States stops supplying leader- 
ship, the world as we know it will disintegrate and 
fragment into chaos, with no one but the Russians 
to pick up the pieces. We therefore have a moral 
obligation to be wise, in order to guide ourselves 
and others, and to be prosperous, so that we can 
spare from our own supplies to help others. We 
seem to have found a way to be prosperous, and 
now we ask ourselves, How can we cultivate wis- 
dom in policy and action, especially in the field 
of atomic energy for war and peace, which is so 
central to all our problems? 


A. I review the fifteen years which have passed 
since the end of the war, I am forced to the con- 
clusion that many of our difficulties stem from one 
fundamental distortion of our natural habit: the 
distortion caused by the exaggerated secrecy in 
the military field, and in the atomic field especially. 
All will agree that these fields are central to our 
problems of foreign and domestic policy, but one 
may well ask why I regard secrecy, which seems 
so necessary, as being at the same time so very 
damaging. 

The answer lies in our history and our tradition. 
We are a pluralistic society dedicated to a distri- 
bution both of authority and responsibility. We 
have always been against concentration of power 
in Washington, whether in the hands of the Pres- 
ident or lesser public officials. The pressure of 
events has compelled a greater and greater con- 
centration of power, but it has been granted most 
grudgingly. To some, the weakness of our central 
government is a source of regret, but there is no 
doubt as to the general public feeling. Washington 
is and always has been suspect. 

Although the Constitution vests control of for- 
eign policy firmly in the hands of the President, 
in actual fact the President does not operate in a 
vacuum. He must share his responsibilities with 
the Senate and with the House of Representatives. 
Agencies of the government, in addition to the 
Department of State, are directly concerned; the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission are the most important. Beyond 
these, there are other agencies, but almost as im- 
portant are the press — the daily, weckly, and 
monthly periodicals — television, and radio. Be- 
hind these are the opinion makers in the univer- 
sities, in the labor unions, in large and small busi- 
ness, and, of newer importance, the scientists and 
experts of every variety. 

Policy comes out as a harmony produced by all 
these interacting forces, each contributing after 
its own unique fashion. This has been the Ameri- 
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can tradition and practice. Now, what happens 
when secrecy intervenes? Pathetic and profound 
ignorance of the facts in their proper context does 
not prevent the policy makers outside of govern- 
ment from carrying on in the field of atomic energy 
as if all were clear to them. They gather a rumor 
here, a leak there, and off they go. Ignorant or 
learned, they take a stand, and public opinion is 
formed. 

Our government cannot act strongly without 
ample support from public opinion. For wise 
action, an informed public opinion is necessary. 
When secrecy intervenes, an informed public 
opinion can hardly exist. Too often we have, 
instead, a manipulated public opinion formed by 
leaks, half-truths, innuendoes, and sometimes by 
outright distortion of the actual facts. 

One would think that the policy makers within 
the various departments and agencies of govern- 
ment would be free of the disabilities which afflict 
the unanointed without. Not at all. Under the 
sensible doctrine that a secret shared by many is 
not secret at all, a person is admitted to a share 
of classified information under the rubric ‘‘need 
to know.” For years after the war, this doctrine 
was interpreted so as to keep information about 
atomic weapons from the military other than the 
highest officers, which often meant from the 
officers who did the actual planning. The diffi- 
culty of secrecy within the government is that, 
unless administered with the greatest wisdom, it 
furthers confusion, which comes from ignorance or 
partial knowledge, and often results in inaction 
or unwise acts. The farcical snafu of the U-2 
incident with all its overtones of tragedy shows how 
great the costs of secrecy can be, even in the 
highest echelons of government. 

We can now ask ourselves, What have we really 
gained from our exaggerated secrecy in the way of 
real security? Actually, very little. The Russians 
are not far behind us in atomic weapons, but our 
allies have been left way behind, after expending 
an enormous treasure in trying to rediscover facts 
and techniques already known to the Russians 
as well as to ourselves. The secrets of military 
technology must be as highly protected as any 
trade secrets, but only as long as they are real 
secrets. In most cases, this time is measured in 
years rather than in decades. Although most 
policy makers, amateur or professional, are not 
deeply interested in or capable of judging the 
technological situation, secrecy results in frustra- 
tion, doubt, and timidity about the exercise of 
any independent judgment. The result has been 
that a number of less inhibited men of greater or 
lesser scientific or technical accomplishment, but 
with a low boiling point, have been gaining the 
public ear on the basis of prestige acquired through 
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a technical accomplishment, quite limited in 
scope. Their policy statements are given weight 
on the basis of skills not necessarily relevant to 
the dread subjects of war and peace, which they 


discuss with easy confidence. Were it not for the | 


secrecy which hides the hard core of the matter, 
the intelligent public would be quite capable of 
judging the questions under discussion. The fear 
of being guilty of a judgment based on a partial 
knowledge of the facts misleads many judicious 
people into accepting judgments by others whose 
knowledge is often even more partial but which 
extends into the dread domain of the top-secret. 

The questions which should concern the in- 
formed nontechnical general opinion are such 
questions as: How many weapons do we actually 
have? What are their means of delivery? What 
are the effects of these weapons? What is the 
composition of the stockpile in the range of yields 
and sizes? How much do they cost? Who controls 
them, and by what means are they controlled? 
What are claimed to be the further needs for nu- 
clear and other weapons, and what is the justifica- 
tion? What do we know about the state of weapons 
in other countries? 

‘The answer to every one of these questions falls 
under a high degree of classification. Some of 
them have this classification for very good reasons, 
and others merely from force of habit. One can 
nevertheless ask, How can the publisher, editor, 
commentator, or editorial writer of an important 
organ influential in informing and shaping public 
opinion carry on in an intelligent way without a 
fairly full knowledge of these and other facts? 

Most of the fog which surrounds these matters 
serves only to confuse the American citizenry. 
Actually, a great deal of information concerning 
the general questions I have raised is in the public 
domain. The general budget of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission is known, and the ambitious 
newspaperman can learn a great deal from it. 
The services in their rival claims do, in the end, 
tell a great deal about their military secrets, and 
the practiced eye can discern this information. 
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In the same way, other important secrets do leak 
out, bit by bit. It is hard to believe that foreign 
governments, friendly or hostile, have not given 
these matters, as they appear in public documents, 
very close study; they therefore must possess fairly 
reliable estimates. Our press could do likewise, 
but the fact is that it has not availed itself of the 
wealth of material which already exists. The rea- 
son for these inhibitions can best be discovered by 
members of the fourth estate. 

We have been engaged in tripartite negotiations 
with the Soviets and the United Kingdom on a 
test suspension coupled with a system of inspection. 
Clearly, this is a most delicate matter, perhaps 
best left to the wisdom of the President and his 
most trusted advisers who have access to full in- 
formation. Nevertheless, it was not left to the 
President, and public debate, which impairs the 
freedom of action of the President, has been raging 
over the land. This would be the right thing if the 
debate were well informed. Unfortunately, when 
the debate is not well informed it becomes a con- 
flict of pressure groups rather than a quest for 
clarity and wisdom. 

To live at peace with the atom, we must find 
our way back to the fundamental principles on 
which this republic was founded. We must again 
become a nation of free men informed by a free 
press. Since the very beginning, we have been 
told that this is a dangerous doctrine. In about a 
century and three quarters of national existence, 
we have learned to live dangerously in a dynamic 
society. Totalitarian countries preserve their se- 
crecy by regimenting their people, giving them 
neither freedom of travel, freedom of the press, 
freedom of conscience, nor freedom of opinion. 
Some may envy their secrecy, but no one will envy 
their lives. 

Our ancient freedoms also entail responsibilities 
and can be exercised successfully only by people 
who have learned how to handle freedom over a 
long period of time. We must not let this skill 
atrophy for want of use while pursuing the phan- 
tom of security through secrecy. 
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THE CASE FOR ENDING 
NUCLEAR TESTS 


by HANS A. BETHE 


The debale over whether or not to end nuclear testing has now reached international 


proportions. One of the most eminent scientists who believes that we can and should 


slop the tests is Dr. Hans A. Berne of Cornell Laboratory of Nuclear Studies. 


Dr. Bethe, who was born in Strasbourg, became a naturalized cilizen in 1941, and for his work in aiding 
the development of the A-bomb he received the Presidents Medal of Merit in 1946. 


a i cessation of nuclear weapons tests has been 
debated in the newspapers, in Congress, and most 
of all, in Geneva, where there have been what I 
consider honest negotiations. Concrete proposals 
have been made by both sides, by the East and by 
the West; there has been a considerable measure 
of agreement between East and West; and a num- 
ber of articles of a treaty have been accepted. 

The fundamental points of view of the two 
sides on disarmament measures were quite dif- 
ferent. The Soviet Union advocated just a piece 
of paper on which we would agree to reduce our 
armaments. ‘The United States and Britain in- 
sisted on the verification of any treaty concerning 
the limitation of armaments. 

Because of the Russian desire for secrecy, the 
West proposed that the verification of a test 
cessation agreement should be primarily by 
physical methods, which would mean less intrusion 
into the privacy of the Soviet Union. It is clear 
that the Russians have by now accepted the major 
principle on which the United States has insisted; 
namely, that there should be a control system for 
the test cessation agreement. ‘This in itself is an 
important result of the negotiations, and we must 
not jeopardize this achievement by either breaking 
off the negotiations or by making unreasonable 
demands which we know Russia cannot fulfill. 

The problem of detection of nuclear explosions 
varies with the medium in which the nuclear ex- 
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plosion is set off. Until recently, practically all 
the nuclear explosions were set off in the atmos- 
phere, either on the ground or higher up. The 
best-known method for detection of nuclear ex- 
plosions is the collection of radioactive debris, by 
planes flying in those regions where the debris is 
expected to arrive, or on the ground from fall-out. 
However, the collection of fall-out on the ground 
is quite unreliable, because the winds may carry 
the radioactive debris in one direction or another. 

We can also detect a nuclear explosion by the 
acoustic method, which consists in recording the 
pressure wave created by the explosion. Though 
the pressure decreases as the wave passes through 
the atmosphere, it remains recordable to a dis- 
tance of 10,000 miles. The wave is such a good 
indicator of nuclear explosions that the United 
States has usually announced Russian explosions 
very soon after they have taken place. We have 
announced far more Russian explosions than the 
Russians themselves. Similarly, the Russians have 
been able to detect our nuclear explosions. 

‘To improve detection, it was proposed as part of 
a treaty on the cessation of nuclear tests to have a 
large number of stations in each country, espe- 
cially in Russia, in the United States, and in the 
British Commonwealth, all equipped with detec- 
tion instruments. With the network of stations 
worked out in the Geneva negotiations, it was gen- 
erally agreed that we would be able to detect and 
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identify explosions in air down to the level of one 
kiloton, or possibly lower. 

The second medium in which nuclear explosions 
have been set off is underwater. Such explosions 
are, if anything, even easier to detect than those 
in air, because the pressure wave is very well 
propagated through water, so much so that even 
an explosion of a few tons, not kilotons, can be 
recorded through water for thousands of miles. 

Another location where nuclear tests might be 
carried out is in outer space. Detection there is 
considerably more difficult than in the air or 
in water, but it is confidently expected that one 
could detect nuclear weapons tests to distances of 
at least a million miles, which is four times the 
distance from here to the moon. 


Lios testing is our most vexing prob- 
lem and has received the most publicity. It has 
the obvious advantage that it does not contami- 
nate the atmosphere, and therefore the great dis- 
advantage, from a detection point of view, that 
radioactive air samples cannot be collected. From 
experience gained in Nevada, we know how deep 
an explosion has to be buried in order to prevent 
escape of radioactive material into the air. A 
kiloton bomb must be buried about four hundred 
feet underground; a twenty-kiloton bomb, about 
eleven hundred. 

The displacement of the earth produced by an 
underground explosion is sufficiently great to be 
recorded easily by a seismograph, unless the ex- 
plosion itself is very small. The two largest under- 
ground explosions to date were carried out in 
Nevada in the fall of 1958. One of these was five 
kilotons and the other twenty; they could be 
observed on the seismographs throughout the 
United States, and the larger one gave a clear 
signal in Russia. 

Unfortunately, underground explosions produce 
the same type of record as earthquakes; namely, 
seismograms consisting of a series of perhaps 
twenty wiggles. There are very few ways to dis- 
tinguish between the two types of seismogram. 
The best distinguishing mark that seismologists 
have been able to find is the direction of the so- 
called first motion — whether the first wiggle 
starts up or down. 

The criteria for distinguishing earthquakes from 
explosions were discussed in detail in the Geneva 
negotiations. It was decided that control stations 
should be set up at regular intervals of about six 
hundred miles in seismic regions — that is, regions 
in which earthquakes normally occur — and 
about a thousand miles in aseismic regions. This 
figures out to about twenty stations in the U.S.S.R. 
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It is estimated that one to two hundred earth- 
quakes with a force equivalent to that of an ex- 
plosion of twenty kilotons occur in the Soviet 
Union every year. Of these, about half would be 
distinguished from explosions by first motion and 
other features in the seismograms obtained in the 
Geneva network of stations. This leaves about 
fifty to a hundred earthquakes a year which can- 
not be distinguished from explosions. 

The only sure way to tell an earthquake from 
an explosion is to send an inspection team to the 
location of the earth disturbance. A combination 
of seismograms from several stations can deter- 
mine the location to an accuracy of about five 
miles. Thus, one would have to send an inspection 
team to explore an area of about a hundred square 
miles for evidence of an explosion. A number of 
scientists have tried to work out procedures for 
such an inspection. 

How many inspection teams would have to be 
sent out every year? Would one inspect every one 
of the fifty to a hundred questionable events? I 
do not think so. It is generally agreed that about 
30 per cent would suffice. This would mean about 
twenty inspections in the Soviet Union annually 
in order to monitor possible nuclear tests above 
twenty kilotons. 

A detailed study of the problem has been made 
by Dr. Richard Latter of the Rand Corporation. 
He finds that the capability of the control system 
would be greatly increased by distributing the 
stations somewhat differently from the pattern 
proposed in the Geneva negotiations and by 
increasing their number in Russia from twenty 
to thirty. This would make it much easier to dis- 
tinguish earthquakes from explosions, so that only 
about ten earthquakes per year in the Soviet 
Union with a force equivalent to twenty kilotons 
or more will remain unidentified by their seismo- 
grams. Ten inspections would therefore cover all 
doubtful events equivalent to twenty kilotons or 
more. Forty inspections would make it possible 
to monitor all earthquakes above five kilotons. (A 
five-kiloton bomb is a small bomb. The Nagasaki 
bomb had a force of twenty kilotons.) 

We must keep in mind, however, that our under- 
ground explosions in the past have been carried 
on in Nevada tuff, in a rock which is very soft 
and which therefore gives a relatively strong seis- 
mic signal. If the underground explosion is carried 
out in harder rock, such as salt, granite, or lime- 
stone, it creates a smaller signal. A signal which 
corresponds to a five-kiloton explosion in tuff may 
correspond to perhaps ten or fifteen kilotons in 
these harder types of rock. Even fifteen kilotons 
is not a very large atomic explosion. 

Our capability of detection and inspection of 
underground explosions under the Geneva or the 
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Latter system would be quite satisfactory were it 
not for the possibility of deliberate concealment 
of explosions by a process known as decoupling, 
or muffing. 

Avery powerful method has been proposed by Dr. 
Albert Latter, the brother of Dr. Richard Latter. 
The method consists of making an enormous cav- 
ity underground and setting off the atomic bomb 
in the middle of the cavity. One can calculate 
that the apparent size óf the explosion is thereby re- 
duced by a factor of about 300. 

Latter’s decoupling theory was invented about 
January, 1959, and was then checked by many 
scientists, including me. It was experimentally 
verified with small explosions of conventional high 
explosive in Louisiana early this year. To de- 
couple the explosion of a twenty-kiloton weapon, 
a spherical hole of about fifty million cubic feet, or 
nearly five hundred feet in diameter, is necessary. 
Moreover, the hole has to be three thousand feet 
below ground. The big room of Carlsbad Caverns 
is only big enough to muffle ten kilotons. 

It would obviously be very slow and very ex- 
pensive to excavate such a hole by a normal min- 
ing operation, with pick and shovel and high ex- 
plosives. However, in salt domes, large holes can 
be made by washing out the salt; that is, by pump- 
ing water in and pumping brine out. Experts of 
the oil industry have estimated that to excavate a 
hole big enough to muffle a twenty-kiloton ex- 
plosion would take more than two years and would 
cost about ten million dollars. This is quite a lot of 
money, but the time factor is probably more im- 
portant. The actual washing operation has to be 
preceded by an engineering study, and after com- 
pletion of the hole, considerable time is required 
to set up and complete an atomic test. 

Whether a five-hundred-foot hole in a salt dome 
could be maintained is not known. Holes of about 
one tenth that volume are used to store oil and 
gasoline. It is also unknown whether a hole could 
be used repeatedly for nuclear testing. 

I cannot imagine that the washing of a five- 
hundred-foot hole would go undetected, even in a 
closed country like the Soviet Union. Just the 
amount of salt water which would be carried up 
to the earth’s surface is staggering, being many 
times the volume of the salt. Somehow this salt 
water must be disposed of. One possibility is to 
dump the brine directly into the sea or into de- 
pleted oil wells, but both of these methods severely 
limit the geographical areas in which the hole 
could be constructed. A more widely applicable 
method would be to dump it into a river. But 
even in a very big river, like the Ohio or the St. 
Lawrence, the salt excavated from one big hole 
would double the salt content for a year. The in- 
crease would be very easy to discover by making a 
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chemical analysis of the river water at regular in- 
tervals. 

It is important that there are relatively few 
locations in which large holes can reasonably be 
dug; one needs salt domes and, in addition, ways to 
dispose of the salt water. In other types of rock, 
both excavation and disposal of the excavated 
material would be far more troublesome, and the 
resulting hole would probably be less safe and less 
reliable for decoupling. Luckily for inspection, the 
geographical regions where salt domes are known 
to exist are generally aseismic, so that any seismic 
signal originating from these regions would be sus- 
picious. For the same reason, only a few inspec- 
tions would be needed to guard against muffled 
shots. Of course, one first has to get a signal froma 
muffled explosion. How this can be done I shall 
discuss later. 


A 
T main question is: Does any country want to 
go to such an extreme as constructing the big hole 
in order to cheat on a test ban? Can we really 
assume that the Russians would go to the trouble of 
negotiating a test cessation treaty just in order to 
turn around the next day and violate it? 

Having participated in the negotiations with 
the Russian scientists at Geneva on three occasions, 
I believe that they are sincere in wanting the 
test cessation agreement and do not intend to cheat 
on it. For instance, in November, 1959, although 
the Russians were in many ways reluctant to agree 
with the American delegation, they were very 
eager to accept any improvements in detection 
apparatus suggested by the Americans. If the 
Russians wished to violate the treaty, they would 
have objected to these improvements. 

Many other Americans, without disagreeing on 
any of the scientific facts, believe that the Russians 
are bent on violation, and they therefore oppose 
the cessation of testing. Dr. Edward Teller has 
argued this point repeatedly, and in particular 
in his television discussions with Lord Bertrand 
Russell. His line of reasoning runs as follows: “We 
cannot detect Russian underground tests of bombs 
of small yield; since we cannot detect these tests, 
we should assume that they are carrying out such 
tests. If they carry out such tests and we do not, 
then they will soon be ahead of us in the area of 
small nuclear weapons. When they are ahead of us 
in this area, they will have military superiority, 
and thereby they can blackmail us into complete 
submission. At that moment the whole free world 
will have to capitulate to Russian Communism.” 

It seems to me this is a series of non sequiturs. 
Every one of these steps, I think, is very unlikely. 
I do not think the Russians intend to violate a 
treaty banning weapons tests; I do not think that 
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the Russians could risk cheating, even if there is 
only a small likelihood of being detected. Even if 
we had no system of physical stations detecting 
nuclear tests, the Russians would not risk having 
some defector tell us about a clandestine nuclear 
explosion. If there were such a defector telling us 
of a Russian violation, it would not be very difh- 
cult to find physical evidence of it. I believe that 
the Soviet Union, which is posing as a peace-loving 
nation, whether rightly or wrongly, simply cannot 
afford to be caught in a violation, and therefore 
I think that it will not try to cheat. 

But even supposing that the Russians wanted to 
cheat, what would they need to do? One violation, 
one nuclear test below ground, does not do much 
for the development of weapons. In the first place, 
they would have to develop entirely new methods 
to assess the results of a nuclear test. Most of the 
methods commonly used for observing the 1esults 
of a test in air do not work underground. Probably 
several explosions of weapons whose performance 
is already known are required to develop methods 
of observation underground. Second, two or 
more test explosions are often needed to develop 
a single new weapon. Finally, a country which 
already has dozens of types of weapons will hardly 
be interested in developing just one more, in 
violation of a treaty. For all these reasons, a 
potential violator of the treaty would only be 
interested if he could perform a whole series of 
tests. 

Now, if a series of tests were carried out, all 
at the same location, this would greatly simplify 
the work of the detecting agency. It would merely 
be necessary to detect the disturbances on the 
seismograph, not to distinguish them from earth- 
quakes. The fact of repeated seismic disturbances 
originating from the same location (except as 
aftershocks of one big earthquake) would be suf- 
ficiently suspicious to warrant dispatching an in- 
spection team to their site. With our accepted 
Geneva system of twenty stations in the Soviet 
Union, it is generally agreed that we could record 
disturbances underground of less than one kilo- 
ton. Thus, to violate the treaty without being 
detected, it would be necessary to find a new loca- 
tion for practically every test in the series. The 
development of a new test site would add enor- 
mously to the cost, complexity, and inconvenience 
of testing. 


I HAD the doubtful honor of presenting the theory 
of the big hole to the Russians in Geneva in No- 
vember, 1959. I felt deeply embarrassed in so 
doing, because it implied that we considered the 
Russians capable of cheating on a massive scale. 
I think that they would have been quite justified if 
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they had considered this an insult and had walked 
out of the negotiations in disgust. 

The Russians seemed stunned by the theory of 
the big hole. In private, they took the Americans 
to task for having spent the last year inventing 
methods to cheat on a nuclear test cessation agree- 
ment. Officially, they spent considerable effort in 
trying to disprove the theory of the big hole. This 
is not the reaction of a country that is bent on 
cheating. 

Two of the Russian scientists presented to the 
Geneva Conference their supposed proof that the 
big hole would not work. A day or two later, 
Dr. Latter and I gave the counterproof and 
showed, with the help of the Russian theory itself, 
that the Russian proof was wrong and that the 
theory of the big hole and the achievable de- 
coupling factor were correct. We have been com- 
mended in the American press for this feat in theo- 
retical physics. I am not proud of it. 

In the recent hearings before the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee of Congress, Dr. Teller recom- 
mended that we in the United States should con- 
tinue determined research to find out further meth- 
ods of decoupling, further methods of reducing the 
signal from an underground explosion. His argu- 
ment is that we have to know all the possible 
methods of concealment if we are to develop a de- 
tection system which can deal with them. This 
may be so, but should we really spend our time 
and effort in drawing up a blueprint for a violator 
of the treaty, and also do the engineering develop- 
ment for him? 

The Russians themselves have been quite con- 
sistent in their attitude toward decoupling. In 
negotiations in Geneva for joint research on im- 
provement of seismic detection, they refused, as 
recently as May of this year, to participate in any 
research or decoupling or to permit the United 
States to engage in such research. ‘“The Russian 
people,” said Mr. Tsarapkin, the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gate, “will not understand it if research under 
the test ban treaty is conducted for the purpose of 
defeating the treaty.” 

Because of the difficulties of detecting small nu- 
clear tests underground, President Eisenhower on 
February 11 proposed to the two other great 
nuclear powers to effect, for the time being, only 
a partial test ban treaty. Tests in the atmosphere 
and underwater, as well as in the nearer parts of 
outer space, would be discontinued. He proposed 
to ban all large nuclear explosions underground, 
those giving a signal equivalent to twenty kilotons 
or more under Nevada conditions. Smaller explo- 
sions and decoupled tests would be permitted, 
because they cannot be identified by the present 
system. 

Further, the President proposed, the three pow- 


ers should start intensive research on the improve- 
ment of methods for detection and identification 
of underground explosions, so that in time the 
treaty could be extended to smaller underground 
explosions, and perhaps a complete ban could be 
effected in the end. 

This proposal was accepted by the U.S.S.R. on 
March 19 with an important modification; name- 
ly, that there should be a moratorium on smaller 
nuclear tests for a number of years. While only 
the large tests would be prohibited in the treaty 
itself, the three powers would declare in a separate 
document that they would refrain from carrying 
out nuclear explosions under twenty kilotons. The 
Russians proposed four to five years as the dura- 
tion of such a moratorium; the West, two to three 
years. 

To pursue this proposal further, the seismol- 
ogists of the three nuclear powers met in May in 
Geneva to make plans for joint research on seismic 
detection. A large measure of agreement was 
achieved, but there is still a question as to the 
number and type of nuclear explosions to be used 
in this research. 

Somehow, the seismic research has become iden- 
tified in the mind of the public with the setting 
off of underground test explosions. ‘This is by 
no means correct. The main problem is to im- 
prove the instruments of detection. This can be 
done largely by utilizing signals from earthquakes. 
Few explosions will be needed. 

We need instruments which will give us more di- 
versified information. We want to eliminate from 
the seismograms as far as possible the ‘‘noise’’; that 
is, the ever-present, minute, irregular motions of 
the earth. We need to learn to utilize calculating 
machines and mathematical tricks for the analysis 
of the records. We want to learn to deduce the 
shape and depth of the original earth displace- 
ment caused by a disturbance hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles distant from the recording instru- 
ment. At present, the depth can be deduced from 
the seismogram only if it is very great — about 
thirty miles or more. Perhaps we can learn to 
determine the depth of the source of the seismic 
signal to an accuracy of one mile. If this were 
possible, then signals originating from a depth of at 
least two miles could be attributed to earthquakes, 
because it is extremely difficult to drill holes that 
deep. 


A NUMBER of promising ideas for improved de- 
tection were proposed in the spring of 1959 by the 
Berkner Panel, which was set up by the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee to study the problem 
of detection of nuclear explosions. Some of these 
ideas were proposed to the Russians at the Techni- 
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cal Conference in November, 1959. With a lot of 
research there is good hope for substantial im- 
provement of the art of detection during a two- 
or three-year moratorium. 

Would it be possible by these improvements to 
detect a decoupled test of a twenty-kiloton explo- 
sion in a big hole, using only the twenty seismic 
stations provided in the Geneva system? We do 
not know. It must be remembered that, with a 
decoupling factor of 300, a twenty-kiloton explo- 
sion looks like only seventy tons, not kilotons, and 
this is a very small explosion indeed. With the 
present methods, the Geneva system can only de- 
tect and locate explosions down to about seven 
hundred tons, not identify them. 

But suppose it is impossible to improve the 
seismic techniques sufficiently by research. We al- 
ready know one method which would certainly 
enable us to detect even the fully decoupled tests. 
This method is to make the spacing between sta- 
tions much smaller. My proposal would be to 
decrease the spacing from 600 miles, as agreed to 
in the Geneva negotiations, to 120 miles in the seis- 
mic regions, and also in those regions where there 
are salt domes. In the parts of the Soviet Union 
where there are neither earthquakes nor salt 
domes, the stations could be distributed at a much 
wider spacing — let us say, 250 miles. With such 
spacing, one would need about two hundred sta- 
tions to cover the Soviet Union. 

If the whole of the Soviet Union, seismic and 
aseismic regions alike, were to be covered by sta- 
tions at 120-mile spacing, six hundred stations 
would be needed. I mentioned this number dur- 
ing the congressional hearings which were held in 
April, 1960, under the chairmanship of Mr. Holi- 
field. The number was then quoted out of con- 
text and without the proper qualifications in sensa- 
tional press reports which implied that I no longer 
supported a test ban treaty. This, of course, did 
not correspond to the intention of my testimony. 

The twenty stations in the U.S.S.R. which are 
provided by the Geneva system will be large, 
manned stations, each with about thirty technical 
people plus supporting personnel. They will have 
equipment to observe nuclear tests in the air as 
well as underground, and each station will have an 
array of a hundred seismographs in order to re- 
duce the “noise.” 

The additional two hundred stations which I am 
proposing would be unmanned robot stations with 
one seismograph each, or possibly two. Such a sys- 
tem of robot stations would be simpler, cheaper, 
and, at the same time, more effective for seismic 
detection than the twenty large stations. I should 
think that these additional robot stations might 
well be acceptable to the Russians, especially if we 
do not demand them now but keep this idea in 
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mind as a way out if no better method is discov- 
ered to observe decoupled tests. 

How much would such a system of small stations 
cost? Two estimates have arrived independently 
at a figure of about $100,000 for each of these 
small stations. This includes provision for making 
the station “‘tamperproof.’”” While one cannot 
expect such tamperproofing to be 100 per cent 
effective, one can expect to design the station in 
such a way that any tampering will be observable. 

It is important to have reliable transmission of 
information from the robot stations to the large 
stations. Various methods of transmission have 
been considered by a group of communications 
experts. The total cost of the system of small 
stations in Russia, even with the most elaborate 
communication links, is estimated to be less than 
two hundred million dollars. Engineering esti- 
mates have also been made of the cost of the basic 
twenty-station net. No final figure has been given, 
but a total of half a billion for both the small 
and the large stations is probably the best conserva- 
tive guess that can be made at present. This is not 
cheap, but it is a great deal less than the one to five 
billion dollars for the large stations alone which 
was mentioned in the Holifield hearings in April. 

The system of robot stations is expected to de- 
tect and identify fully decoupled twenty-kiloton 
tests in the seismic regions. It is expected to de- 
tect and locate, but not identify, similar tests in 
the aseismic regions. I have previously shown that, 
once you get a signal, the number of inspections 
can be held within reasonable bounds. Of course, 
the robot stations would also greatly improve the 
detection of normal, not decoupled shots. It would 
be easy to detect and identify earthquakes down 
to one kiloton or less. Hence, the number of in- 
spections could be greatly reduced. 

It has been argued that several years will pass 
before we can build the system of small robot 
stations. This is true, but it would also take sev- 
eral years before a sufficiently large cavity could be 
constructed and successfully used. 

In the meantime, there is a possibility of using 
already existing, smaller cavities in salt. There 
seem to exist, at least in this country, several 
holes which would fully decouple an explosion of 
two or three kilotons. If similar cavities exist in 
Russia, it must be admitted that it would be pos- 
sible to use these for testing very small weapons; 
there will always be a threshold of detection, even 
with the best detection system. The question is 
whether such testing would be worth while. More- 
over, a two-kiloton hole could be used to achieve 
partial decoupling for a larger explosion — say, 
twenty kilotons. From the Louisiana experiments, 
one may estimate that this proportion of hole size 
to explosion energy will give decoupling by a 
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factor of 30. The twenty-kiloton explosion then 
looks like two thirds of a kiloton. This is just de- 
tectable by the Geneva net of stations, although 
without the robot stations a signal of this size 
could not be distinguished from an earthquake. 
Thus, with the Geneva net alone, it would be risky 
for a violator to attempt a partially decoupled 
explosion of twenty kilotons. A ten-kiloton ex- 
plosion, partially decoupled in an existing two- 
kiloton hole, could probably go undetected until 
either we have robot stations or significant im- 
provements have been made in the art of detec- 
tion. However, it seems from the Louisiana experi- 
ments that the cavity will suffer damage when it is 
used for partial decoupling of an oversized ex- 
plosion. It is, then, very doubtful whether it could 
be used more than once. In this way, the few 
existing big holes would soon be used up. 

I believe, therefore, that it is technically feasible 
to devise a system of detection stations and in- 
spections which will give reasonable assurance 
against clandestine testing, with the possible ex- 
ception of very small, decoupled tests. 


A KEY point in the monitoring system is on-site 
inspection. This was recognized as necessary in 
the Experts Conference of the summer of 1958. 
The Russians agreed reluctantly, but they did 
agree, to a passage which says that “all events 
which are recorded by the control stations and 
which could be suspected of being nuclear explo- 
sions will have to be inspected on the site.” This 
passage, which our negotiators insisted on, has 
been a very powerful argument for our side. I am 
sure that the Russians have often regretted that 
they agreed to it. On the other hand, our delega- 
tion would not have agreed to the final report of 
the conference without this passage. 

Estimates made in Washington have ranged as 
high as from one to three hundred necessary in- 
spections per year in the Soviet Union for a com- 
plete test ban. Obviously, the Soviet Union wishes 
to prevent such a large number of inspections. 
Soviet negotiators have objected time and time 
again that we would use the on-site inspections for 
espionage purposes. 

To solve this impasse, Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan, on his visit to Moscow in the spring of 1959, 
proposed that there should be a fixed quota of 
inspections every year in each country and that, 
in exchange, each side should have free choice of 
the inspections to be made on the territory of the 
other. 

In other words, if a suspicious event is recorded 
on the seismographs in Russia, then the West, 
which means essentially the United States and 


Britain, would have the right to choose whether 
or not to inspect this event. They would decide 
on the basis of other knowledge whether it is 
reasonable in that particular locality to suspect 
a nuclear explosion. If, for example, the seismic 
event is shown to originate from a completely 
trackless wilderness in the mountains, then it may 
be presumed by the West that it was not a nuclear 
explosion. If, however, the seismic event is re- 
corded in an abandoned mining area where one 
might very easily dig a tunnel to put in a nuclear 
bomb for testing, or especially in a salt dome area, 
then we would presumably insist on inspecting 
that area. 

It seems to me that this idea of a quota, com- 
bined with free choice by the West of the events to 
be inspected in Russia, is a good compromise. 
Russia has accepted this idea in principle; our 
government has not: it insists on inspection of a 
percentage of the suspicious events rather than a 
fixed number. This implies that the number of 
inspections would be determined on the basis of 
technical need. The Russian position is that the 
quota must be determined on the basis of political 
acceptability alone. 

In practice, however, the U.S. government has 
adopted the quota idea as part of President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal of February 11, 1960, of a partial 
ban on nuclear tests. He proposed that this partial 
test ban be enforced by a quota of about twenty 
inspections per year in the U.S.S.R., a very rea- 
sonable number. The Russians, while accepting 
the February proposal with some modification, 
have not as yet responded to the proposed number 
of inspections. In fact, they have never officially 
mentioned any number and have given us to un- 
derstand only that they are thinking of very small 
numbers of inspections. But one point is clear: 
The quota must be fixed by the negotiators before 
either Russia or the West will sign a treaty. 


Ts us assume the most unlikely and worst pos- 
sible case; let us assume that the Russians have 
gone to all the trouble of negotiating a treaty only 
in order to violate it. It would take them a very 
long time to set off any significant number of ex- 
plosions; it would take a tremendous effort. It is 
generally agreed that they could test only small 
nuclear weapons. Even in the area of small nu- 
clear weapons, a test series would take a number 
of years. Now, let us even assume that the Rus- 
sians wish to go to all this trouble just to develop 
further small nuclear weapons. Where do we 
stand? 

At this time, it is generally agreed that we are 
far ahead of Russia in the development of small 
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nuclear weapons. We have nuclear weapons rang- 
ing from twenty kilotons down to a fraction of a 
kiloton. We have them in all different sizes. We 
have weapons which can be carried in big air- 
planes, in fighter planes, in ballistic missiles, in 
land-based rockets, and even in airborne rockets to 
bring down enemy planes. We have nuclear weap- 
ons which can be shot in short-range rockets, like 
Honest John; we have nuclear weapons so small 
that they can be carried by the infantry with 
relative ease. We have an enormous arsenal of such 
weapons. The Russians also have a number 
of such weapons, but their arsenal in the field of 
small weapons, as far as we know, is much more 
limited than ours, and probably their weapons are 
not quite as sophisticated. It would take them a 
long time to catch up with us. 

What is the alternative? Suppose we resume 
tests only in the area of small weapons. Then we 
could be sure that it would not take the Russians 
very long to reach our present, very high-level 
technology in this field. But, it will be argued by 
Dr. Teller and his associates, in the meantime we 
also can make progress. Clearly, we could if we 
resumed nuclear tests. However, we have already 
gone far enough so that very little we can do in the 
future will be of great military significance. 

While the Russians could gain considerably by 
the resumption of tests cf small nuclear weapons, 
they also have enough such weapons to give them a 
sizable capability in case of a tactical nuclear 
war. Therefore, they do not have a desperate need 
for improving their weapons, and thus not enough 
incentive for testing to risk a violation. Yet, if nu- 
clear tests were resumed legally, the Russians 
would probably make more rapid progress than we 
would. 

It has been claimed that we still have a long 
way to go in nuclear weapons. There are two 
schools of thought on this: one essentially 
represented by the Livermore Laboratory, the 
other by the Los Alamos Laboratory. The Los 
Alamos Laboratory, our chief laboratory in the 
development of nuclear weapons, which has to its 
credit most of the weapons which have been de- 
veloped up till now, is generally of the opinion 
that not much more can be obtained in the way 
of weapons improvement. They will admit, and I 
will admit, that there can always be some further 
improvement, but the question is, Is it worth 
while? Even if testing were allowed, would it be 
worth a great effort? 

Let me repeat: If the Russians really want tac- 
tical nuclear weapons — that is, nuclear weapons 
of small yield — then the best thing for them to do 
would be to resume testing of such small weapons 
officially, exactly as was suggested in the original 
proposal by President Eisenhower on February 11. 
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The fact that they asked instead for a moratorium 
on small tests indicates to me that they do not put 
much weight on development of these weapons. 

I believe that if tests were resumed, if the ne- 
gotiations on test cessation were to break down, 
then the Russians would choose to test big weap- 
ons, hydro;en weapons, in the megaton class. I 
think that these are the weapons which are most 
dangerous to us; these are the weapons which the 
Soviets consider to be of the greatest military im- 
portance to them. I want to remind you of the 
situation in the fall of 1958. At that time the 
United States put in an extra test series, which is 
known as the Hardtack II series, carried out in 
Nevada. This test series consisted of a number of 
small nuclear explosions, from about twenty kilo- 
tons down to a fraction of a kiloton. 

At the same time, the Russians tested the largest 
weapons they have ever tested, weapons of many 
megatons. They increased the yield from their 
weapons; they made them more efficient in the 
large-megaton class. They probably obtained in 
that test series the warhead for their big inter- 
continental ballistic missile. This is a tremendous 
weapon in their hands. If the Russians were to 
launch a determined attack on this country, per- 
haps a surprise attack, they would undoubtedly use 
these enormous weapons. 

I believe that it was much to our disadvantage 
that the United States conducted the test series in 
the fall of 1958. It would have been in our power 
to declare in August of 1958 that we would stop 
testing from that moment on. If President Eisen- 
hower had made this bold declaration, I do not 
believe that the R ssians would have conducted 
their test series in September and October. They 
used our small test series as a very welcome excuse 
to conduct their own. The bold political decision 
to stop tests altogether would have been much 
more to our military advantage, since such a de- 
cision would have made it difficult for the Rus- 
sians to resume testing and to test their big war- 
heads. Had the Russians tested nevertheless, we 
would still have been free to conduct the small 
Hardtack II series. We got comparatively little 
from our small test series; they got a great deal, 
and very big weapons, out of theirs. 

If we were now to resume testing, if we were to 
break off negotiations in Geneva, then we could 
not force the Russians to test only small weapons 
underground. While we might restrict our own 
testing in this manner, the Russians could test 
anything that they considered to be to their mili- 
tary advantage. Whether their tests would be in 
the multimegaton category, or whether they 
would try to decrease the weight for, let us say, a 
one-megaton weapon, I could not predict. But I 
strongly suspect that they would choose to test 
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large weapons rather than small ones, that they 
would choose to test strategic weapons, which they 
consider the most important, rather than the tacti- 
cal weapons which have had such prominence in 
public discussions in the United States. 


I. we had stopped nuclear testing when the 
Russians first suggested doing so, at the beginning 
of 1956, we would presumably have had a very 
great superiority in hydrogen bombs. We had 
tested at least half a dozen; they had tested one 
type only. We might possibly have a situation in 
which the Russians would not now have a hydro- 
gen warhead for their ICBM. The missile gap 
has been a great worry to our military during 
the past two years. Without a hydrogen warhead, 
the ICBM would be much less important, and our 
superior position in planes might have remained 
of much greater significance. 

The politically bold decision to accept the 
Russian offer to stop nuclear testing in 1956, 
either before or after our own 1956 test series, 
would then have given us considerable military 
advantage. Sometimes insistence on 100 per cent 
security actually impairs our security, while the 
bold decision — though at the time it seems to in- 
volve some risk — will give us more security in the 
Jong run. 

There can be no doubt that, since 1956, the 
Russians have gained in nuclear weapons, relative 
to us. It is my belief that this is quite natural: 
the country that is behind will catch up; the coun- 
try that is ahead will not make so much progress 
in the future. Dr. Teller has pointed out that our 
nuclear weapons today are about a thousand times 
as efficient as they were in 1945. He states, “In 
comparison with the nuclear weapons of 1960, 
those of 1950 appear completely obsolete. If the 
development should continue, there is no doubt 
that in 1970 nuclear explosives can be produced 
compared to which our present weapons will ap- 
pear similarly outdated.’ The first sentence is 
clearly true. But if we want to increase the effi- 
ciency of our nuclear weapons by another factor 
of about ten — not a thousand — from the pres- 
ently achievable, we come to a point where the 
entire material in the weapon must undergo a 
nuclear reaction. Since there must be assembly 
mechanism, triggers, bomb cases, and the like, 
this is clearly impossible. Further nuclear weapons 
development will be limited by the laws of physics. 

This being so, further testing by both sides 
would bring the Russian capability closer and 
closer to ours. If we stop nuclear testing now, 
we may reserve at least the little bit of military 
advantage in nuclear weapons that we still possess. 


It is certainly late enough. So I come to the con- 
clusion that, even from the purely military point 
of view, for our purely military strength compared 
with Russia’s, we would gain by a test cessation 
agreement. 

The political gain would be enormous. Basic to 
the accepted control system of a test ban are the 
control stations on the territory of the contracting 
parties. If the agreement becomes reality, the 
Russians will for the first time permit foreign 
international inspectors to go on their soil, to have 
the right to check up on their activities. This is the 
first time that the Russians have been willing to 
give up any part of their sovereignty. Of course, 
we are asked to give up the same part of our sov- 
ereignty too, but for the Russians, with their ex- 
treme desire for secrecy, it is a far more difficult 
thing to do, and it would be a real achievement 
of the negotiations. 

The Russians have further admitted that there 
should be on-site inspections of suspicious events 
detected by the physical control stations. This is 
another major concession. So, in the test cessation 
agreement, we would get the first admission in 
principle of the rights of a foreign control organ on 
Russian soil, an admission which might be of the 
utmost importance for further disarmament agree- 
ments. It would be very dangerous indeed for us 
to jeopardize this achievement by not concluding 
the test cessation agreement. 

The main importance of our negotiations on the 
test cessation agreement comes, I believe, not 
from this agreement itself, important as it is, but 
from further agreements which must follow. It 
has been recognized widely in the United States, 
and also in the Soviet Union, that the continued 
arms race makes no sense. The two countries are 
fully capable of destroying each other, in fact, of 
destroying each other several times over. This is 
an absurdity. Modern war simply does not make 
sense as an instrument of national policy. I be- 
lieve that we should try to arrive at a situation of 
carefully controlled limitation of armaments. It 
is a difficult thing to achieve, and it will be a 
long road before we do. 

However, if we want to stop the armaments 
race, then we have to make a start somewhere. 
It has to be made in a way consistent with United 
States policy, meaning that every limitation of 
armaments must be carefully controlled. We have 
to make a start in an area where it does not cost us 
too much, where we can back off again if the 
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first treaty doesn’t work. With the test cessation 
agreement, this would be possible, because it 
covers a sufficiently restricted subject. 


I have so far discussed this problem entirely in 
regard to the two powers, the United States and 
Russia. However, the effect on other powers is at 
least equally important. It is clear that other 
powers may also get nuclear weapons soon. In 
fact, if we wait long enough, they surely will do so. 
I do not know how long it will take for China to 
achieve this capability. I do not think it will be 
next year, but I will not be surprised if the 
Chinese develop nuclear weapons before another 
five years pass. It is to our interest to keep nu- 
clear weapons out of China’s possession. We have 
every interest in restricting the nuclear club to 
its present members, essentially three, with France 
a junior partner. If the three great nuclear pow- 
ers continue nuclear testing, then there will be 
no pressure on the other countries to refrain from 
developing nuclear weapons. If, however, the 
three great powers give up nuclear testing, and 
give it up completely, then popular pressure, both 
from the great powers and from the small powers, 
will be very strong on the other countries to make 
them adhere to the treaty which the great powers 
have signed. 

I cannot predict whether China will in fact 
adhere to a test cessation treaty. I think that both 
Russia and the United States would desire that 
China do so. But one thing seems to me certain: 
If we do not have a treaty on cessation of nuclear 
tests, then China will surely get nuclear weapons 
in a fairly short time. For this reason, it is impera- 
tive not only to have a treaty but to have it soon. 

At this time we can still get something if we 
agree to stop nuclear testing. But we have a 
wasting asset here. Before long, I believe, public 
opinion in the world will force us to stop nuclear 
testing without our getting anything in exchange. 
At present we get in exchange recognition by 
Russia of stations on Russian soil and of the prin- 
ciple of controlled disarmament. We may further 
get in exchange the restriction of the nuclear club 
to three members. 

Opponents of the test cessation agreement want 
to have a perfect agreement; they want to have 
an agreement in which we can be sure to detect 
each and every violation, no matter how small. I 
think that by insisting on perfection we shall end 
up with nothing. 
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| ee Marnas married Angeliki when he was 
fifty-eight years old. She was twenty-four. She 
had been in the United States only a little over 
two years. All that time she spent working from 
dawn to dark in the house of an older brother who 
had paid her passage from Greece. Her days were 
endured scrubbing floors and caring for his chil- 
dren. In addition, the unhappy girl did not get 
along with her brother’s wife, who was a sullen 
and unfriendly woman. 

Leontis was not aware at that time of how des- 
perately Angeliki wished for liberation from her 
bondage. When he visited the house in the eve- 
ning to play cards with her brother, she released 
upon him all the smoldering embers of her despair. 
He would have been ashamed to admit that he 
mistook her attention for affection and her desper- 
ation for passion. He was bewildered and yet 
wished ardently to believe that a young and comely 
woman could find him attractive. He could not 
help being flattered and soon imagined that he 
was madly in love. 

In the twenty-eight years since Leontis emi- 
grated from Greece to the United States, he had 
made a number of attempts to marry. Several 
times he almost reached the altar, but in the end 
these efforts were always unsuccessful. Even when 
he was a young man the bold girls had frightened 
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him, and the shy sweet girls to whom he was at- 
tracted lacked the aggressiveness to encourage him. 
He was without sufficient confidence to make the 
first move, and as a result always lost his chance. 

Sometimes despair and restlessness drove him to 
women that he paid for affection. As he grew 
older, however, these visits became much more in- 
frequent, and when he realized they burdened 
rather than satisfied him, he gave them up. 

A year came when he was forced to concede to 
himself that he would never marry. This caused 
him a good deal of remorse and _self-reproach, 
but secretly he was also relieved to be spared ad- 
ditional disappointment. His mother, of whom he 
often said, God rest her departed soul, had affirmed 
that keeping busy prevented melancholia. He be- 
came active in a Hellenic lodge and sponsored the 
education of several war orphans overseas. He 
rearranged all the stock in his grocery at least twice 
in each six months. On Sundays, the hardest day 
of the week for him to sustain, he rode the trolley 
from one end of the city to the other. He visited 
museums and spent many hours at the zoo. He 
was strangely drawn to the monkey house and 
quietly marveled at his apparent resemblance to 
one somber old male in a corner of a cage who 
seemed untouched by the climate of social amia- 
bility that prevailed all around him. 


During the week, after closing the store in the 
evening, he sometimes played cards with fellow 
members of his lodge. In the beginning, this was 
his reason for visiting the house of Angeliki’s 
brother. Afterwards, although it took a while to 
admit it to himself, he went only to see her. 

Later, in remembering that time, Leontis often 
considered how ridiculous his conviction that 
Angeliki loved him must have appeared to her 
brother. Perhaps he saw their union as an answer 
to his concern for the future of his sister. But what- 
ever his reasons, her brother gave his approval 
and completed the alchemy created by the loneli- 
ness of Leontis and Angeliki’s wish for freedom. 

In the early spring of that year, with the first 
buds breaking in slim green shoots upon the trees, 
Angeliki and Leontis were married. But it did not 
take long for the poor girl to realize she had merely 
substituted one form of despair for another. He 
could offer her every advantage but the one of 
youth to match her own. Leontis knew she must 
have considered him ancient and unattractive, 
but his presence in the rooms in which she bathed 
and slept must have created in her an awareness 
of her body, and perhaps excited her as well. She 
could see that he admired and adored her, and at 
the same time he could not blame her impatience 
with his fumblings. 

She could not comprehend how difficult it was 
for him to value himself as participant in the act 
of love. He had too long lived vicariously on the 
perimeter of life. Yet he desired her fervently and 
made a valiant effort to play the role of lover. On 
a number of occasions he did manage to fulfill the 
functions expected of him. But Angeliki grew 
petulant and bitter at his inadequacies and began 
to ridicule his age and appearance. A day came 
when his own long-suffering patience wore thin, 
and they exchanged hot and furious words. 

“You married me for my money!” he said, and 
he knew that was not true, but anger selects its own 
truth. 

“No.” She laughed bitterly. “I married you 
because you were young and handsome.” 

He felt the black bile of despair through his 
body, and he was tempted to strike her but under- 
stood helplessly that she could not deny herself 
the release of some of her frustration. 

“I married you because you were handsome!” 
she shrieked. “A Greek god with a golden body!” 

“Enough,” he said, and suddenly his anger was 
gone and he was only weary. He saw in that mo- 
ment the absurdity of his delusion and how much 
more he was to blame than she. 

He fled down the stairs. In the store, Thomas 
Sarris, the young man who worked for him, was 
stacking cans of coffee. Leontis was ashamed and 
wondered if Thomas had heard them quarreling. 
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Upstairs, Angeliki slammed a door, a loud and 
angry slam. Thomas Sarris pretended he did not 
hear. 


T following spring, a son was born to them. 
Through the months of Angeliki’s pregnancy, ob- 
serving her body curving incredibly into the shape 
of a pear, Leontis felt sure the doctor had made a 
mistake. For a long time he had accepted that he 
would never have a wife. The prospect of becom- 
ing a father had been additionally remote. Not 
until the moment in the hospital shortly after 
Angeliki returned from the delivery room was he 
able to accept the conception as real. He was 
shocked at the sight of her pale cheeks and her 
dark moist hair, combed stiffly, in the way of hair 
on a corpse. Fifty-nine years on earth without 
awareness of the struggle of birth had not pre- 
pared him for the emotion. He could not speak. 
A great tenderness for his young wife possessed 
him. He touched her cheeks softly and struggled 
vainly to find words to explain that he understood 
the ordeal she had endured alone. 

When they brought the baby to Angeliki to be 
nursed, he was rooted with reverence and wonder. 
He had seen babies before, not quite as small and 
wrinkled, but that this baby should be a part of his 
flesh, a blossom of his passion, filled him with a 
wild strength. As if in some strange and secretive 
way he had cultivated a garden beyond the 
reaches of his own death. 

Back at home, Angeliki was a devoted mother 
and cared diligently for the baby. She was dis- 
mayed and fretful at the disorderly abundance 
of affection Leontis showered upon the child. 
But he could not help himself. He worked in the 
store, and whether or not he was alone, a moment 
came when he was filled with an overwhelming 
longing to see his son. He would run up the stairs 
and burst through the kitchen into the room 
where the baby played. Angeliki would follow him, 
nagging fiercely, but he paid her no attention. 
He would bend over the baby and marvel at how 
beautiful he was. He would kiss the top of his soft 
head and kiss each of his tiny warm feet. The bell 
in the store rang endlessly. 

Angeliki drove him finally from the room. 

“You are mad! I will have you put away. You 
think of nothing but that baby. Your store, your 
wife —- nothing matters. We will end up in the 
street!” 

He kept a few feet ahead of her, and puffing 
heavily, he hurried down the stairs. 

A few weeks before the baby’s first birthday they 
baptized him in the Greek Orthodox Church on 
Laramie Street. Leontis planned a gigantic party. 
He had several whole lambs roasted, and fifty gal- 
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lons of wine, and forty trays of honey-nut sweets. 
He rented the large Masonic hall and invited al- 
most all of the congregation of the church to at- 
tend. It was a wild and festive night, and everyone 
appeared to marvel at the way Leontis danced. 
Angeliki at last caught him in a corner. 

“What an old fool! You will drop dead in the 
air, Everyone is laughing at you. They think you 
are crazy.” 

But full of wine and lamb and gratitude, 
Leontis just smiled. He danced and sang for love 
of his son, and he did not care what others 
thought. 


Na in that month of his son’s baptism, sleep- 
lessness, which had troubled Leontis for years, 
grew worse. He lay wakeful and still beside Angel- 
iki and stared into the dark, and sweats came, and 
chills, and strange forebodings rode his restless 
dreams. He went secretly to his friend Doctor 
Spiliotis. The old physician examined him silently 
and spoke without sugar off his square tongue. 

“Have you made out a will? If not, go home and 
attend to it.” 

“I have a will made,” Leontis said. “Thank 
you, old friend, for the advice.” 

“No thanks to me,” the doctor said brusquely. 
“Thank that heart of yours, which has endured 
all the abuse you could heap upon it. Many men 
have weak hearts. They live long lives by taking 
care. You seem determined to leave as quickly as 
possible.” 

“I have lived a long time,” Leontis said. 
“Looking back, it seems to me there is nothing but 
time.” 

The doctor looked down and stabbed fiercely 
with his hand through the air. 

“I only treat physical ailments,” he said. 
“They have specialists now for sickness of the 
mind. For aberrations of old men who marry 
strong young girls.” 

“You should have been a diplornat, old friend,” 
Leontis said. 

“Understand me, Leontis,” the doctor said. 
“The time is past for jokes. Unless you go to bed 
at once and move very little for six months or a 
year, I do not think you have long to live.” 

In that moment, Leontis understood the tan- 
gled emotion a man feels who hears sentence 
of his death. At the same time, it seemed his de- 
cision was clear. 

“Who will attend the store?” Leontis asked. 
“Who will walk my son in the park in the after- 
noons? Who will sit with my family in church on 
Sunday mornings?” He paused for breath. “And 
if I go to bed, can this ensure I will live a long 
time?” 
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“We can be sure of nothing on this earth,” the 
doctor said. 

“Then I will wait in the way I wish,” Leontis 
said. 

“Get out,” the doctor said, but the affection of 
their long friendship softened his words. “I will 
send you a wreath, a big one, fit for a horse. It 
will be inscribed ‘Athenian Fool.’ ” 

“Save your wreath for someone less fortunate,” 
Leontis said. “I have lived long enough, and I 
have a son who will carry on my name.” 

With the knowledge of his impending death, a 
strange calm descended upon Leontis. Recalling 
his sixty-odd years, as dispassionately as he could, 
did not permit him any reason for garish grief. 
He knew that, except for his son, there was nothing 
in his life worthy of exultation or outrage. 

He was certain of Angeliki as a devoted mother 
who would love and attend the child. To provide 
them with economic security in addition to the 
store, he had been purchasing bonds in consider- 
able quantity for years. Therefore, only the possi- 
bility of Angeliki’s remarriage to a man who might 
mistreat the child caused him anxiety. 

He began studying carefully the clerk in his 
store, Thomas Sarris. A young man of strong 
build and pleasant manner. On a number of oc- 
casions, Leontis had noticed him discreetly ad- 
miring Angeliki when she entered the store. For 
an instant, the thought of Thomas Sarris or any 
man replacing him as father to his son brought a 
terrible pang to his body, but reason calmed him. 
Thomas was not wild, as were many of the young 
men. He did not wish to be more than a good 
grocer, but he worked hard and would care for 
his own. He would know how to sweeten a girl 
like Angeliki and remove the memory of her bit- 
terness in marriage to an old man. 

He spoke cautiously to Thomas one afternoon. 

“How old are you, Thomas?” 

“Twenty-eight,” Thomas said. 

“Twenty-eight,” Leontis repeated, and kept 
busy bagging loaves of fresh bread so that Thomas 
would not notice his agitation. “How is it you are 
not married yet? Many young men are in a great 
hurry to marry these days.” 

Thomas easily swung a heavy sack of potatoes 
from the floor to the counter. 

“I have not found the right girl.” 

“Are you looking?” Leontis asked. 

“I will be ready when I find her,” Thomas said. 
“But I am intent on getting myself established 
first. Get a store of my own.” 

Leontis felt his pulse beat more quickly. 

“Do you like this store?” he asked in what he 
felt was a casual voice. 

Thomas shook his head enthusiastically. 

“A wonderful store,” he said. “A fine business. 


I would give anything to have one like it some- 
day.” 

Leontis turned away so that Thomas would not 
see the sly and pleased smile that he was sure 
showed on his face. 

From that day he brought the baby and Angeliki 
and Thomas together. He invited the young man 
to dinner and afterwards encouraged him to play 
with the baby. He was gratified when Thomas 
was gentle and tolerant with the child. And the 
presence of the young man seemed to act as a balm 
upon Angeliki. She spoke more softly and laughed 
easily, and there was a strange sparkle in her eyes. 
Sometimes, in the course of those evenings, it 
seemed to Leontis that Angeliki and Thomas and 
the baby were the family and he the intruder. 
Awareness of this jolted him, and forgetting for an 
instant that this was his design, he would flee with 
the child to another room. He would sit in the 
dark, holding the child tightly in his arms, and 
with the bitter knowledge of their separation row- 
eling his flesh, he sometimes cried, softly, so that 
Angeliki and Thomas would not hear. 


Siu passed and autumn swept brown crisp 
leaves along the streets beside the torn scraps of 
newspaper. In the morning, opening the store, 
Leontis felt the strange turning of the earth and 
endured the vision of the sun growing paler each 
day. 

He knew that it was too late, but he suddenly 
took great care not to exert himself and called to 
Thomas to move even the smallest box. More and 
more often, he left the younger man alone in the 
store and spent most of the day upstairs with 
Angeliki and the baby. In the beginning she re- 
proached him for neglecting the store, but after a 
while she seemed to sense his weariness and left 
him alone. He sat and watched her work about the 
rooms and listened to the baby make soft squealing 
sounds at play. Sometimes Angeliki brought him 
the baby to hold, and they would sit together by 
the window, looking out upon the winter street. 

One afternoon when it rained and the dark 
heavy sky filled him with unrest, he spoke to her 
for the first time of what was in his mind. 

“Angeliki,” he said. “If I died, what would 
you do?” 

She looked up and paused in sewing a button on 
the sweater of the baby. 

“What is the matter with you?” she answered 
sharply. “What makes you talk of dying?” 
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“I am getting older,” he said. “It should be 
considered.” 

“I will not listen to nonsense,” she said. 

“Would you marry again?” he asked. “I would 
want you to marry again.” 

She did not answer, but bent again over her 
sewing. 

“Thomas is a fine young man,” he said. “He 
works hard in the store. He is gentle with the 
baby. He would make a fine father and husband.” 

Angeliki snapped down her sewing. 

“What nonsense is this?” she said impatiently. 
“I have better things to do than sit here and listen 
to you talk nonsense.” She rose to leave the room, 
but a slight flush had entered her cheeks at men- 
tion of the young man. 


There was a night he woke with a strange pain 
in his chest. He looked fearfully at the clock on the 
stand beside the bed, as if in some senseless way 
he hoped to arrest time. He was about to cry out, 
but the pain eased almost as quickly as it had 
come. 

Later the baby cried in his sleep, a thin wail 
that echoed in the silent room. Angeliki got up 
and brought the child to their bed and placed him 
between them. In another moment, her breathing 
eased evenly again into sleep. 

Leontis turned on his side and comforted the 
child and fell asleep with the warmth of the child 
within his arms. A noise within his body woke 
him. His eyes opened as if his eyelids were cur- 
tains on all of life. He cried out in despair. 

Angeliki sat up in bed beside the baby. 

“Leontis, what is the matter?” 

He was bathed in a terrible sweat, and his heart 
seemed to be fluttering wings like a trapped bird 
to escape from the cage of his body. 

“Leontis!” she cried. ‘“‘Leontis!”’ 

He knew he was dying. Not fear or anxiety, as 
he had known many times in the past months, but 
knowledge, swift and real as if seared in flame 
across his flesh. 

“Leontis!” she cried. “You must not die before 
you forgive me!” 

He touched the baby’s face. He felt his nose, 
small and warm, and his eyes, and the soft strands 
of his hair. 

“Forgive me” she shrieked. “Forgive me!” 

Her hands were on his face and then they were 
lost within the crest of a mighty wave that tossed 
his body. He tried to hug the boy with all of his 
soul, and the last great swell exploded from his 
eyes, 
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Wades the televised Boston Symphony one 
day last winter, I was startled when the camera 
swung toward the musician trilling out an intricate 
cadenza for first flute. The close-up showed a 
very pretty woman. When I was young and still 
spending two hours a day attempting to conquer 
the hemidemisemiquavers, a female wind-instru- 
ment player was rarer than a female plumber. 
Ladies took up strings or piano. 

Though I am no virtuoso, there was a day when 
I had a youthful dream of earning a living with 
my flute. Looking back, I am glad that this was 
at the time that the saxophone craze, aided by the 
Six Brown Brothers, was sweeping the country. 
Wherever I went, there was always a blaring sax 
to drown me out. But I was just stubborn enough 
to cling to the flute as a hobby. And all through 
life it has proved a handy way of getting rid of 
unwanted callers. It also provides an emotional 
outlet, and one never knows when an emotional 
outlet may be needed in my house. 

A century ago, musical instruments began to 
increase everywhere, led by the eternal duo of 
violin and piano. But for a long time the flute 
lost ground; it seemed to be following its cousins, 
the flageolet and chalumeau, into gradual ex- 
tinction. Only in very recent years, with the up- 
rising of all minorities — and the aid of micro- 
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phones — have flute players begun to be heard 
again. 

While there has never been much love lost be- 
tween violinists and flautists, my own reaction to 
fiddles was aggravated by years of unavoidable 
exposure to square-dance musicians. Firmly 
lodged in my memory is the comment of one of 
the early Bachs in a letter I came across while 
poking around for flute lore in Vienna. It was 
written when woodwinds, particularly flutes, were 
still supreme. Here is a loose translation: “Vio- 
linists, besides obtaining the clear, true tone of 
which they are reasonably capable, are constantly 
given to vibrato, tremolo, swelling, diminuendo, 
quavering, shaking, quivering, sobbing, wailing, 
plucking, clucking, plinking, twanging, groaning, 
moaning, and squeaking, whilst flautists follow 
the score in a dignified manner, blowing either 
loud or soft as called upon, and leaving further 
intricacy of tone to its proper province, that of the 
vocalists.” , 

Unfortunately, as time went on the balance of 
power shifted. It got so bad that most composers 
would toss off only a few trifling notes here and 
there for the gaunt and hungry flute players. 
Some composers came right out and showed their 
true colors. “The only thing worse than a flute is 
two flutes,” said Cherubini. 


This trend accounted for the endless lines of 
rests that I sat through in my orchestra days — 
page after page of the degrading little things, 
while everybody else was blowing and scraping 
and pounding away like mad. It is noteworthy 
that this kind of music is always written by second- 
raters. Great composers always give the flute its 
due, as witness Bach and Mozart, Stravinsky and 
Barték. 

It was in Beethoven’s day that large orchestras, 
ancestors of today’s symphonies, first began to 
assemble. The strings got in on the ground floor 
somehow, in spite of Sidney Lanier’s prediction 
that flutes would gain in popularity until they 
would outnumber strings in all orchestras. Soon 
flutes were snowed under, twenty to one, by vio- 
lins alone. Ever afterward, the poor flute player 
was always crouched somewhere in the back- 
ground, nursing his small piece of plumbing and 
his neurosis. He could play or not; nobody ever 
knew the difference. 

Without the mike, the soft and fluid lowest oc- 
tave of a flute is no match for louder instruments, 
even in a quartet or quintet. The middle octave 
can hold out against a slightly larger group, but 
this takes an aggressive nature and the lungs of a 
pearl diver. Orchestrations traditionally confine 
the flute player pretty much to his highest octave, 
where he is about as happy as a pianist with the 
lower two thirds of the keyboard out of action. 

He is further bedeviled by eyestrain, trying to 
read up to “six lines above,” and cramps from the 
hopeless fingering combinations of the top scale. 
This upper-register fingering, eliminated on other 
woodwinds by merely pressing an octave key, 
breaks the hearts of most serious flute students 
early in the game. They turn to clarinet, sax, or 
horns; almost anything seems easier. 

As a youngster of nine, I began an all-out at- 
tack on Wind Amongst the Trees. This ornate mel- 
ody was obscured by triple tonguing, runs, octave 
jumps, and arpeggios, finally ending with an an- 
guished shriek on high C. After seven or 
eight years, I had the first movement somewhat 
whipped. Then I quit and turned to an easier 
masterpiece, the piccolo obbligato in The Stars 
and Stripes Forever. 

This repertoire did not take me as far as a 
Petrillo man. But it led to some insight into the 
general character of flute players. As Frederick 
_ the Great remarked severely when a careless 
courtier said, “Out of twenty-nine flute players 
here in town, only twenty-eight are eccentric 
enough to be noticeable”: “Ich bin ein fléte-spieler!” 

Flute players are perhaps not more peculiar 
than their instruments. Tones do not come out 
of the end, as with any respectable woodwind or 
horn, but right from the lips. And the flautist’s 
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ears are only five inches from his mouth, where 
the sound emanates. It may be that the internal 
reverberation affects the mind. Anyway, once he 
has got well into habitual playing, the flautist 
begins a gradual retreat into his mysterious, soli- 
tary world. After a few years, he seldom emerges 
entirely. He does not even care much when no- 
body is listening to him. But if deprived of his 
instrument for long, his sinuses fairly scream for 
their accustomed doses of vibration. 

Mention the instrument casually, and someone 
is likely to pipe up, “How about George Washing- 
ton — didn’t he play the flute?” True. He didn’t 
indulge very deeply, but it shows that, like all 
great men, he had at least one psychotic habit. 
Even my own modest research proves that flute 
playing is apt to denote genius. Watching the 
ranks of politicians, we find that ukeleles and 
pianos mean little. What we need is another 
President who plays the flute. 


ee pipes of Pan were nothing but a simple 
double-barreled flute. Pan had goat legs and 
horns on his human head. So we may assume 
that, like all flautists, he was considered somewhat 
odd, even among his mythological confreres. 
But the effect of his music was scientifically logi- 
cal. The low notes of a flute are as soothing and 
enticing as the high notes are blood-curdling. 
And the precisely engineered silver tubes that we 
play today are perfectly capable of producing the 
same results attributed to Pan’s instrument. 

In younger days, I tried an experiment along 
these lines, after some research on Pan’s mode 
of operation — moonlit nights, black he-goats, 
nymphs, and so on. It worked. One night I 
caught an enormous contralto. I managed to get 
away from her, but I gave up pastoral fluting on 
moonlit nights. It is too risky. 

The recorder craze gives rise to a popular mis- 
conception. It is time to set the recorder straight: 
it is not an early, simplified form of our present-day 
flute. These gurgling, cooing wooden spouts are 
rather ancestors of clarinets and oboes. Take a 
recorder out on a moonlit night, and if you at- 
tract anything, it will be an elderly spinster with 
a passion for morris dancing. 

It is true that, before 1700, the recorder was 
often included in the general family of fldte-d-bec, 
blockfléte, fipple flute, and heaven knows how 
many kinds of flute. However, when the trans- 
verse flute, our present type, was adapted to mod- 
ern pitch with chromatics, the recorder was as 
good as dead. Dead, that is, until recent tone- 
deaf dilettantes began exhuming every old con- 
traption they could find, from virginals to ser- 
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pents. Dickens was probably thinking of the 
recorder when he had Dick Swiveller call flute 
playing a “good, sound, dismal occupation.” 

Around 1915, prima donna Galli-Curci drew 
attention to the flute with her famous soprano and 
flute duet. Unfortunately, it did little for the 
musical standing of flautists. Every music-loving 
home had the recording; it was the talk of the day. 
The celebrated coloratura’s warblings were said to 
be such a perfect imitation of the accompanying 
flute you couldn’t tell one from the other. It never 
seemed to occur to anyone that the flute player 
was imitating Galli-Curci-~-a feat no less im- 
pressive because she often sang a little flat. 

Many of us remember the diva as clearly as if 
she had sung only last week. But who remembers 
the name of the remarkable flautist who could 
duplicate her voice? This is the kind of thing 
flautists have always been up against, and it is 
why we are so moody. f 

Some reason can be found to explain why the 
orchestra flute player was treated for so long like 
Wayne Morse in the Senate. A flautist can also 
play a piccolo, just as a violinist can double on 
viola. And the piccolo is a real menace. A foun- 
tain-pen-sized flute, it has all the volume its big 
brother lacks. Turn a couple of piccolos loose in a 
symphony orchestra, and the whole string section 
might as well pack up and go home. 

Aware of this, composers and conductors have 
long toadied to the string-dominated majority, 
telling the public some guff or other about tonal 
groupings — a mere smoke screen hiding the 
flautist’s basic urge to be heard. How did so many 
wailing violins, cellos, and bass fiddles get into the 
symphonies in the first place? And why is first 
violin always chosen concertmaster? Pure jeal- 
ousy is the answer, 

There may be those who hesitate to accept the 
unsupported word of a humble flute player; luck- 
ily, there is at hand the Music Lovers’ Encyclopedia 
(Rupert Hughes and Deems Taylor, Doubleday). 
This work includes a “Dictionary of Musicians,” 
seven to eight thousand names — violinists, sing- 
ers, pianists in droves. Every fiddler who ever 
drew bow, except perhaps Jack Benny. But I 
can’t find a single one of several top-rank contem- 
porary flute men. Important violin makers have 
all been listed, back to Amati, Stradivarius, and 
Guarnerius. And there is Sax, inventor of you 
know what. But Boehm, the originator of the 
modern flute, is dismissed with a couple of lines. 
The authors do better by a forgotten character 
who, around 1690, devised an instrument called a 
rackettenfagott. Just wait until the recorder 
tootlers discover the rackettenfagoit! 
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So much for research, having proved our 
point: the flute player always gets the short end of 
the fagot. 

So-called brass bands have also flouted the 
flautist. Bandsmen love noise, and they can never 
be sure when a flute player will take to his piccolo. 
One tiny piccolo can shrill out above a hundred- 
piece band. This infuriates the rest, chuffing and 
puffing into such heavy equipment as trombones 
and tubas. So, ignoring an audience which al- 
ways loves to hear it, the piccolo is allowed only a 
few mean little trills and peeps, with an obbligato 
only when all hands are blasting away fortissimo. 
In the flute chair, you know what it is really like 
to feel alone. 

Flute prestige hit bottom early in the twentieth 
century. Professional flautists, found only in the 
largest orchestras, were thin, furtive-looking 
chaps who went around with their instrument 
cases held under their coats like concealed wea- 
pons. Defensively cynical, to a man, they all 
played with a repressed technique, shunning all 
tonal diversity — a technique we still hear too 
often. 

This was known as the classical approach: thin, 
clear tone without color or expression. My 
teacher was fanatical about it. He was no less ab- 
normal than most flautists. He spent his last 
twenty-five years whistling away like an old B&M 
locomotive, all to himself, locked in his bedroom. 

For years I accepted the classical style without 
question. Then, some twenty years ago, I heard a 
flute featured in Cab Calloway’s band. The per- 
former thawed all the ice with which his instru- 
ment had been encrusted in the hands of sym- 
phony flautists. He played like a Heifetz, though 
the vehicle was jazz. And I declared a personal 
war on the traditions of flute playing. 

I am still some way from Carnegie Hall, but 
now when I romp into Mozart’s Concerto in G 
Major, people do not start climbing out the 
windows. And far greater flautists, here and 
there, are starting to swell their lungs with free air 
and deliver. There is Hubert Barwahser, with the 
Vienna Symphony; listen to his recordings if you 
wish to hear a flute really sing. 

But perhaps no flautist can ever gain the follow- 
ing of a Menuhin or a Rubinstein or a Casals. We 
who whistle are a strange lot, as I have intimated. 
But strange or not, when I sit down with my flute 
all the small children in the neighborhood gather 
around. They are my public. Television forgot- 
ten, they give me an attention that more skilled 
performers, with any other instrument, could 
never hold. The Pied Piper may be a legend, but 
it did not come out of thin air. 


Al no lime in our past has the ATLANTIC received as many poems as are now 
submitted to us. They are evidence of an inlerest in poetry which never slack- 
ens. As an incentive for wrilers yel unestablished, we sel aside a number of pages 
in our February and August issues to be devoted to the work of young poels. 





A NEW FAIRY TALE ABOUT A VERY OLD WITCH 


BY SHEILA FLUME TAYLOR 


Inward, ever more inward, said the Princess, 
Bends my furious laughter, 

For in me is a serious woman 

Who cannot be happy ever after, 

Whom no one can love. 

I am my own mother, my own child, 

Cried the Princess, and her grief rose wild. 


Ancient believer, survivor, said the Princess, 
Oh crone, my bony Evermore, my core, 

Out of swollen yellow dangers you have swum 
Silent as a rat, your black rags wet with scum. 


Under my twinkling diadem, said the Princess, 

I lower my eyes — not from modesty, not from innocence. 
No one must see too soon what shafts can be; 

I know my heart, this witch that beats in me. 

Wait till I dry my eyes, I am one with you, crone, I come. 


As time has wrinkled you, so have you wrinkled time, 
Changing the courses of rivers, the faces of my people. 
My kingdom rings about me as it does 

Because of what stings in me, said the Princess, 

And out of this demon jewel must grow 

All I would know of love. 
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LOVE NOTE 


py JOSEPH SIEBEL 


Let us hire a hundred planes, 

Stuff them with hot cotton smoke, 

And write white poetry on the paper of the sky. 

Let the ant people on the hot summer beaches look up squinting, 
Read feathery descriptions of your lips, 

Traced by the sky writers. 


We'll pick a calm noontime, + 
Sun pressing wrinkles out of the steamy sea, 

Sky flat, receptive. l 

“Love,” PIL write, and “Mouth,” and silver words. 

“Cling,” PH write, and “Stars,” and oh, don’t worry, 

The words will all come easily enough. 
It’s the idea that matters. 


Then I'll fly up in the highest plane 
And jump and parachute right through 
The O in the word “love,” 

And land in your back yard, 

And kiss you till your ears fall off. 


DISSIPATION 


sy NORMAN ANDREW KIRK 


Born in the middle of it all, 

Thrashing the red arms and wailing 

Like so many before, 

By stories she grew in beauty 

And was admired by all for the way she eeled 
Along the wooded or concrete walks, 

Until her first spring of desire sprang 

From its nest and was answered 

By male whispers and tepid flight. 

And tepid flight to tepid flight 

Her beauty grew wilder, easier to understand 
And to conquer, or be conquered, 

By the long lines of conquerors 

On the sidewalks of Seattle. 

Fertilized and refertilized there blossomed 
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There a particular type of pulchritude, 

Easy to understand, naked and unashamed, 

An ocean of desire with many names, 

Many legends, many tales, piled and repiled, 
Unanswerable, ununderstandable, unreal, 

Yet so real and too real and too understandable 
In times when legions of men were directed 

On unemotional maps to horrid death — 

The conquerors conquering and being conquered 
On first nights, last nights, first times, 

Last times, by the beautiful naked savage 

On the bed of time and ending, the general ending, 
The great climax of it all. And still 

The laugh in corridors, the talk over back fences 
By lazy wives worrying about possession 

Of something freely given, freely experienced, 
And needed on the eve of death. The final dying 
Place with the single bulb, the smell of sweat, 
The fear of overuse and no feeling in that 

Final dying place before the crossing 

And the foxholed night when one thousand 

Men died with the face of the whore 

Smiling, answering all demands, with her 
Particular type of honesty, her face in the last 
Night and that final death-rattle dream of a 
Thousand men who will return to Seattle and 
The second floor to claim her forever, for their 
Own, untouchable conquest — as undemanding 
As that one night, 

As honest as that one night. 


THE CLOCK OUTRAN THE MOUSE 


sy NORMAN ANDREW KIRK 


My gosh but time does fly without wings 
And eats whole mountains of human flesh 
In a singular chomp. And the world’s 
Too well oiled to hear time squeak. 

How foolish to wing time, to chomp it, 
To squeak it, just because just because. 
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HOUSE 


sy F, D. De CASTRO 


I want you to know how my house I want you to know the stranger 
was built. in my house, 

Nothing had I to do with either When sound from the well of night, 
cost or height: like a dog’s familiar bark, 

Nowhere, I was first everywhere — Shakes my door, the call slips in 
a gleam in the pulp quietly as a mouse; 

Of night, a bubble in the gills And although nothing moves in air 
of the river fish: or empty dark, 

Nothing definite, yet infinitely Though earth and sky disqualify 
more than accident; all my walls, 

For now inside my house, myself I know inside my clock hiding there, 
in every stone, building a spark — 

Elusive there someone surrounds Someone who comes and stays, someone 
me like a song: who waits and goes: 

O is it Mia, Jof, or Jesu? O is it Mia, Jof, or Jesu? 
Who knows? Who knows? Who knows? Who knows? 

When I consult the trees to ask And when awake to the sun I go 
them how to breathe, and ask for faith, 

How to be water flowing, or how All things, their faces bared, with 
to worship in sleep, slender hands speak to me; 

I come home, and waiting there But how may knowledge be reconciled 
to separate my fears with stranger in my house: 

Is someone in my house who names Someone who builds a church from all 
each torment at my feet: the properties of light? 

O is it Mia, Jof, or Jesu? O is it Mia, Jof, or Jesu? 
Who knows? Who knows? Who knows? Who knows? 
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View Buave, Gandhi’s most faithful disciple, 
has walked some 35,000 miles in the last nine 
years. He is a frail-looking man of about sixty 
with a white beard —- and long legs, as many 
people have ruefully commented as they followed 
him from village to village, sometimes in the in- 
tolerable heat of the Indian plains or blinding 
rain of the monsoons. He walks not to gain pub- 
licity, or even to prove that you can keep remark- 
ably fit on a diet of milk curds. He walks for the 
same reason that Jesus Christ did. He goes with 
his disciples from village to village, teaching as 
he goes, his party enlarged by new followers on 
each day’s walking. One of his admirers quotes 
him as saying: “We need machines of high speed. 
But our legs, too, are not without some value. 
In the old days, our ancestors used to carry Ganges 
water to distant parts of the country. This tradi- 
tion brought people together, and the whole 
country experienced a sense of unity. But what is 
the picture today? Hundreds gather at the book- 
ing offices without knowing the people in front of 
or behind them. Nobody has the leisure to take 
an interest in anyone else. But a journey on foot 
will help me to get to know the country and to 
identify myself with the poorest in the land, who 
cannot afford to use any other means of transport. 
That is why I have decided to travel by foot.” 

What is it Bhave has to teach? To understand 
his message, it is not enough to have visited India 
Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos, 


The Gandhi Way 


by Kingsley Martin 
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or even to have driven through half a dozen of the 
half million Indian villages. Bhave is at one with 
all serious students of rural India in seeing that, to 
overcome its shocking poverty, the traditional 
structure of the Indian village must be changed. 
The problem of Indian poverty cannot be over- 
come by the most generous gifts, welcome though 
they are, nor even by large sums spent on indus- 
trial development, essential though that is. The 
village is designed for a self-sufficient life at an 
extremely low level. A village may be hundreds 
of miles from the nearest town, and connecting it 
to the next village there may be no more than 
a track that a bullock cart can travel on at two 
miles an hour in dry weather and which nothing 
at all can use in a flood. The present Indian gov- 
ernment, aided by air transport and gifts from 
America, can provide against actual famine. 
But if the ribs are not to stick through the flesh 
of the peasants, the village, increasingly over- 
populated as science conquers disease and post- 
pones death, must discover the way of doubling 
or trebling what it wins from the maltreated earth. 

Caste belongs to a self-sufficient past. It rigidly 
divides the Brahmin from the fighting man, the 
trader, and the laborer; it condemns some sixty 
million outcasts to the most menial tasks and the 
most abject poverty. All this is held together by 
Hinduism, which is as much a social system as a 
religion. Its basic effect is to enable the man who 
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is hungry and without rights, the man who has no 
land and no hope in this world, to accept the 
cruelty of his superiors with the same fatalism 
that he displays toward flood or drought or disease. 
His next incarnation will adjust the balance, if he 
honors the gods and learns resignation. 

Gandhi’s influence lay in understanding the 
villager. A revolutionary nationalist, he fought to 
turn the British out of India without violence. 
But in economics he was a conservative, in religion 
a reformist. He stood in relation to orthodox 
Hinduism much as Christ stood in relation to 
orthodox Judaism, and his death at the hands of 
a fanatical Hindu who hated his tolerance toward 
Muslims corresponds very closely in the Indian 
mind with the Crucifixion. Above all, Gandhi 
fought against caste. He regarded the traditional 
Hindu’s refusal to share in all matters of food, 
drink, marriage, and social intercourse with the 
Muslim as the worst example of caste intolerance. 
It was for his tolerance toward Muslims that he 
was killed. Similarly, he struggled always for the 
emancipation of the untouchables, whom he 
called Hartjans, or “the children of God.” If the 
nationalist struggle had not so absorbed his ener- 
gies, he would, no doubt, have added to his many 
tentative experiments with village cooperation. 
As it was, he died, leaving this part of his work to 
Vinoba Bhave. 


a Tennyson, who walked for many 
months with Vinoba Bhave, has vividly described 
a village meeting at which Bhave preached his 
gospel of love and called upon those with land to 
give up some of it, often one sixth, to the landless 
and impoverished. His early meetings were often 
like those of a revivalist preacher. The consciences 
of the well to do were moved; no doubt the emo- 
tional pressure of the packed village audience, 
stirred by Bhave, played its part in persuading 
them to generosity. In this way, millions of acres 
were voluntarily surrendered and divided among 
the landless. The limitations of this form of revo- 
lution were, however, quickly obvious. Sometimes 
a landlord changed his mind. Often the plots of 
land given to the poor provided them with no 
kind of living; they promptly fell into debt to the 
village moneylender and again lost their land. 
As happens with conversions, changes of heart too 
often prove temporary. 

The next stage in Bhave’s progress was spec- 
tacular. He persuaded villages to pool their entire 
land, so that when he went to the next village, he 
had, nominally at least, succeeded in creating a 
new commune in which there would be no rich 
or poor; all would share equally. Some five thou- 
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sand villages responded to his appeal, not with 
bhoodan, gifts of land, but with gramdan, the gift of 
the whole village. 

I visited one such gramdan village in Rajasthan, 
where the present minister of community develop- 
ment, the energetic S. K. Dey, has initiated a 
revolutionary experiment and has given powers 
of election and taxation to the villagers; if they use 
their powers, they can transform the land and 
social system with official agreement, but without 
too much guidance from Delhi. The villagers sat 
around me and talked of how they might acquire 
another well, of how they might be able to borrow 
money from the cooperative bank to tide over 
the ravages to their crops caused by a disastrous 
hailstorm, of how possibly they might grow a crop 
which they could sell and thereby be able to buy 
some of the goods usually thought necessary for 
existence. They lived in an arid waste with no 
amenities of any kind. They had dedicated their 
village to Jaya Prakash Narayan. Jaya Prakash 
was once regarded as a likely successor to Nehru; 
he is a socialist who, disillusioned with politics, 
joined Vinoba Bhave and somewhat rashly swore 
to dedicate the rest of his life to Bhave’s movement. 

At this stage, the many villages which accepted 
gramdan seemed, temporarily at any rate, to give 
Vinoba’s movement a new political importance. 
It could no longer be waved aside merely as a 
conversion of some of the better-off peasants to 
Gandhi’s principles. The government itself had 
set about the experiment of organizing communes, 
each composed of a group of a hundred villages, 
but it was only too obvious that officials from 
Delhi could not carry out this transformation and 
that there was quite inadequate response in the 
villages. The Communists had also tried, and had 
been successful in creating village cooperatives in 
Telingana. They had managed forcibly to drive 
out the landlords and had actually made trans- 
fers of land, which Delhi had to accept as final. 
Vinoba Bhave visited this area and tried to per- 
suade the Communists to give up violence and 
to help him to find “a peaceful way out of our 
problems.” Like the Communists, he was prepared 
to accept legislation to put the seal and add per- 
manency to the revolution he was trying to carry 
out, but unlike them, Hallam Tennyson quotes 
him as saying, he would not “begin with loot and 
murder, but with pity and kindness. When every 
heart feels that the present order is unjust, when 
pity is created and there is a proper understanding 
of the situation, then the right sort of legislation 
can come.” To this the Communists replied: 
“But how can you believe it possible that the land- 
lords will voluntarily liquidate themselves? No 
class has ever committed suicide, and none ever 
will. It is against the law of psychology.” 


“Perhaps I do not know much about psychol- 
ogy,” Vinoba replied. “But I have faith in the 
human heart.” 

As the gramdan movement spread, it seemed 
possible that India was the exception. Perhaps, 
after all, some progress might be made without 
force and by changing the human heart. The 
Communist Prime Minister of Kerala at least 
treated the Bhave movement with marked respect. 
He did not imagine that Bhave was carrying out 
a peaceful Communist revolution, but he did see 
in it a powerful movement that he had to treat asa 
step forward, not as another betrayal of the 
workers. 


Mas: of this was in my mind when I went to see 
Bhave this spring. An Indian friend came with 
me. She made notes of his replies to my questions. 
We found him at a village only about two hundred 
miles from Delhi. Like Gandhi, Bhave is a clever 
man. He has written competent books on Hindu 
philosophy and its social implications; he is a 
remarkable linguist and an intellectual as well as a 
sadhu. 

A large crowd had collected around the school- 
house which he had made his headquarters, and a 
dozen or so disciples were squatting on the floor 
near him. A tape recorder was on the table, and 
he was talking quietly and authoritatively to in- 
dividual journalists, politicians, and villagers who 
came to listen to his wisdom. When my turn came, 
he put his arm around my shoulders and drew me 
down by his side. He had sent a message asking 
me to write down my questions. He pleads deaf- 
ness as the reason and explains the deafness as the 
result of a blow with a stick delivered by a priest 
when Bhave tried to help untouchables to enter a 
Hindu temple. In any case, he prefers carefully 
formulated questions; he answers them quickly 
and firmly in the manner of a teacher, not so much 
expecting argument as expounding a philosophy 
which you are to think about afterward. 

I asked him first whether he felt that gramdan 
villages were significant contributions to India’s 
economic problem and to what extent this was 
merely a symbolic or moral movement. He an- 
swered that it was both, provided that it had 
momentum. It would change the economic pat- 
tern of India if it got going; otherwise, it would 
remain merely symbolic. Today, it seemed no 
longer to be making much progress. It lacked 
workers, and he was concentrating on educating 
and training a body of them, In point of fact, he 
was making an admission which I was very sorry 
he had to make — that his movement is no longer 
making headway. 

I asked whether the vast change which we both 
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thought necessary in the structure of village life 
could be voluntarily carried out. He replied that 
“You can’t have an air-conditioned village,” you 
had to have “a two-pronged attack” to create 
gramdan villages and to foster the climate for them 
everywhere. As to state planning, he said, “There 
is nothing in the world that is purely voluntary. 
An element of compulsion is always involved.” 
But the compulsion is social. “The climate of Asia, 
not only India, is compelling us to decentralize our 
economy. Unless we have industries in the villages 
in addition to the meager resources of the fields, 
our villages will never prosper.” I asked him 
whether caste was an obstacle. He made the de- 
pressing reply, which I have heard confirmed 
elsewhere, that the popular vote, far from de- 
stroying caste, has actually strengthened its hold. 
“A new emphasis is given to caste by the elec- 
toral system.” In short, the system that is sup- 
posed to end caste because it gives everyone equal 
rights may, in fact, stabilize the least equal of 
all systems; men may vote for their caste choice 
and not for any policy or program. It is as if all 
Catholics plumped for Catholics and all Protes- 
tants for Protestants, irrespective of whether they 
were Democrats, Republicans, or neither. 

I asked him about the future of the villages 
where his teaching had been accepted. Did 
“cooperation” rule out all private holdings in land, 
or did it mean that the joint produce of the village 
should be divided between the landed and the 
landless, or was it just a matter of joint marketing? 
His answer was revealing. “I am not,” he said, 
“dogmatic about the economic planning of a 
gramdan village. Just as air and water are free for 
everyone, so land should be free. No one should 
own the land. If that is admitted, you can have 
any pattern which the villagers choose. It is for 
them to decide.” It is, I think, because he has 
been content with this general acceptance of his 
doctrine and not had with him a team of experi- 
enced organizers who could work out the right 
system for each type of village and stay behind 
long enough to see it through that so many gram- 
dan villages have relapsed from grace. 

He rejected the extreme view that India can do 
without mechanical power. “But,” he said, “we 
have a bullock economy. People here do not eat 
beef, and bullocks have to be given special protec- 
tion. That means we have to use them rather 
than tractors to reclaim our land. No part of 
India, to my mind, is suitable for tractor cultiva- 
tion.” 

He side-stepped the population problem. Popu- 
lation, he said, was a world problem to be thought 
of in world terms. He was “not in love with 
family planning” and thought that the solution 
lay in utilizing empty spaces everywhere — in 
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Australia, for instance. No doubt I ought to 
have argued about the problems of shipping or 
accommodating millions of people to a desert 
area, about the feelings of Australians and theories 
of Malthus. But I refrained. I preferred to get 
him to explain whether he thought that coopera- 
tion was a sufficient motive for social progress. 
Had not competition a vital part to play? He 
replied: “There cannot be two laws, one for the 
family, one for society. In a family, competition 
does not work. Why should the same law not 
work for the village? Why must we have two laws 
because we have entered the age of science? Prog- 
ress is retarded by competition. Even in a com- 
petitive society, the state has to protect and feed 
the weak. Why should we call on the state to do 
this and not found the whole village community 
on love, just as we do the family? There is nothing 
impracticable in a cooperative community. The 
weak and lazy have to be educated and induced to 
work, just as in the family. Competition creates 
frustration, love gives hope.” He said that no 
competitive society was actually cruel enough to 
allow the weakest to go to the wall. “The necessity 
of love is admitted in any case.” His job, he said, 
was to persuade people to give it full scope. 

In the evening the village collected to hear him. 
There must have been two or three thousand men, 
women, and children squatting on the ground 
when he arrived. He began to speak in Hindi. I 
noticed that one or two people near me, especially 
a Sikh who was in charge of the microphone, 
looked puzzled. The Sikh borrowed my pencil, 
wrote a note, and passed it up to him. He waved it 
aside. I read the note, which ran: ““These people 
have come to hear your views about the economic 
changes you advocate and how you would carry 
them out. In fact, he told them nothing of the 
kind. He said that he was conscious that the vil- 
lage was not in a receptive mood. They were 
restless and undisciplined; they were not ready to 
receive his gospel. So he would not address them, 
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but merely lead them in prayer. He did so, and 
the meeting broke up quietly, but the people were 
disappointed and, I thought, rather resentful. 

Afterward, people expressed surprise to me. 
The village was respectful, wasn’t it? Of course, 
there is always some restiveness where there are 
children. What did he expect? Perhaps the clue 
lay in the fact that Punjab villagers had not been 
willing to part with their land. It is one thing to 
persuade people to make gifts of land, and even to 
accept the cooperative idea, in areas of great pov- 
erty where some have tiny holdings and others are 
still living on the labor of the landless. It is quite 
another to persuade the comparatively well-to-do 
and very independent farmers of the Punjab to 
abandon their traditional individualism. In short, 
the Punjab district as a whole has rejected his 
philosophy. 

I was not surprised, the other day, to learn that 
Bhave has embarked on a peace mission to the 
bandit area of Uttar Pradesh. The police were 
willing to cooperate, How many known bandits 
would accept a promise of freedom from arrest and 
come out of hiding to listen to him? How many 
would be persuaded to become honest men? 
Would the Mahatma’s teaching of love and co- 
operation work here, among a class who are 
supremely unloving and individualistic? 

It is too carly to say. Reports so far are that the 
bandits are not prepared to run the risk of coming 
into the open. All one can say for certain is that if 
India, or any Western country, for that matter, is 
to reach a further stage of civilization, it must 
move in the direction pointed by Vinoba Bhave. 
The mere multiplication of advertised goods, the 
mere speeding up of communications, the greater 
efficiency of machinery will benefit no one unless, 
like Bhave, we learn to think of ourselves as a 
family sharing, rather than as animals in a jungle 
in which we prey on each other. Bhave will be 
remembered as one of those who tried to make 
men understand this and act upon it. 





Pace: everything in life by the sea is decided 
in one way or another by the tides that rise and 
fall twice a day. But there is not a harbor, inlet, 
or river along the coast in which the sea comes and 
goes in the same way or at the same time. Not 
only must you know what to expect at every stage 
of the tides in various localities, but you should 
know the power and the pattern of the currents, 
which are often swift and sometimes treacherous. 
I remember taking a boat through a narrow rocky 
stretch of a tidal river in Maine when suddenly I 
discovered that the engine was not powerful 
enough to drive the boat against the outgoing tide 
and the natural current of the river. I was stand- 
ing still with no hope of going ahead and no room 
to turn. The only thing to do was to throttle down 
the engine until the current began to carry the 
boat backward just fast enough to maintain rudder 
control, yet slow enough to avoid sluing. In such 
a predicament you can be sure of one thing: the 
tide will show no mercy. 

In the spring, when the boatyards come to life 
and small craft, calked and freshly painted, are 
ready for another season, it is the tide that gives 
the nod. And the great new liner resting on the 
ways in a nearby shipyard must wait for the high- 
est tide of the month before the first wedge is 
knocked out and it glides into the water. And 
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The Power 
of the Tides 


BY JOHN J. ROWLANDS 


Jonn J. Rowxanps lives at the water's edge in Cohassel, on 
the south shore of Massachusells Bay, a perfect vantage point 
from which to observe the ways of birds and boalmen and the 
constant, yel ever-changing power of the lides. The following 
essay is laken from his new book, sptnpRirt, which is being 


published by Norton this month. 


when at last it is ready for sea trials, it must again 
wait for high water before it can safely move down 
the channel to the open sea. The tides that hurry 
for no man teach an eternal lesson in patience. 

The big tankers from Aruba and Venezuela 
sometimes anchor in Massachusetts Bay to wait for 
high water before proceeding to the upper reaches 
of the harbor to unload. If you watch closely and 
check the tide tables, you will note that they lift 
their anchors and start in on a schedule calculated 
to take them to their docks when the tide is at its 
highest. Relieved of their cargoes and riding light, 
they may in some parts of the harbor head to sea 
again without considering tidal conditions. 

No one knows better than the people who live 
on the islands along our coast that the tides con- 
trol their lives. Many of these islands rise straight 
out of the sea. with only a steep cove here and 
there from wl ich to launch a boat. The prob- 
lems, and sometimes perils, of living on an island 
are greatest during the winter, when storms and 
high tides may keep the inhabitants prisoners for 
a week or more at a time. True islanders stock 
their pantry shelves in the autumn with enough 
provisions to carry them through long stormy 
periods. 

Those who live on islands seldom want to leave 
them. They are a self-sufficient, close-knit breed 
of a special kind, who value their isolation and 
independence, despite the crises that often arise 
when all means of communication with the main- 
land are cut off. That’s a risk they are willing to 
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take. Newcomers are viewed with suspicion, but 
once accepted, the ties are loyal and lasting. 
Lighthouse keepers on the lonely coastal stations 
face the same problems, and they, too, may wait 
for weeks for a comparatively quiet day when the 
lighthouse tender can come close enough to re- 
plenish their supplies. Only men who are islanders 
at heart can stand the isolation and loneliness of 
the lighthouse service. 

I know several islands that can be reached by 
roads which are under six to ten feet of water at 
high tide. Travel to such places moves on a 
schedule that allows vehicles to cross for about 
half an hour before and after low tide, and it is 
not uncommon to see latecomers driving through 
water a foot deep. 

Back from the coast, where the sea runs through 
narrow channels and up twisting creeks to flood 
inner harbors and the great salt marshes, the time 
of high tide may vary from half an hour to two 
hours later than on the coast. 

Little Harbor, which lies sheltered in the heart 
of our town, lies less than a quarter of a mile from 
the coast, from which the sea enters through a 
narrow cut in the rocks. Here, although it pours 
in with frothing violence, the sea cannot fill the 
harbor until an hour after high tide on the coast. 
And so, in turn, the tide is not low until after it 
has already started to rise in the bay. Woe betide 
the boatman who is not familiar with local tidal 
conditions such as these. 

In shallow sections of the coast, the tides can 
change the appearance of the shore line in aston- 
ishing ways. In our section of the rocky shore, 
where the ledges drop sharply into deep water, 
there is little to indicate the rise and fall of the 
tide except the appearance of a reef, or perhaps 
the rounded top of a boulder. We can launch a 
boat in our cove at any stage of the tide. 

In areas of shallow water, a boat afloat at its 
mooring at high tide may, when the tide is low, be 
high and dry and half a mile from the nearest 
water with dry sand or mud flats in between. In 
such places, a boatman caught at sea on an 
ebbing tide runs the risk of being stranded far 
from his mooring until the next tide, a danger that 
becomes serious in the case of a storm. 


To in the lunar month, once when the moon 
is new, and again in its last quarter, our tides run 
very low. These extremely low tides, which we 
call “minus tides” because they drop below the 
mean low-water mark, expose wide stretches of 
beach that are ordinarily several feet underwater. 

Here, at the time of the minus tides, we see men 
and women, young and old, solemnly walking 
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backward close to the water’s edge, stamping their 
feet and jabbing a pitchfork into the sand at every 
backward step. If you saw their performance on 
a beach in Africa, you would undoubtedly think 
it was a mysterious tribal dance, or even a religious 
rite. Actually, these are deep-sea clam diggers in 
search of the huge clams found only in sandy areas 
ordinarily covered by the sea. 

Once you become a sea-clam addict, neither 
sleet nor snow, the bitter chill of the sea in Decem- 
ber nor the high winds and biting rain of March 
will keep you away from the lonely beaches when 
the tides are on the minus side, be it by day or in 
the hours beyond midnight. 

If I were to start a school for deep-sea clam- 
ming, I would work out some sort of rhythmic 
formula, such as: “Left foot back, stamp and jab! 
Right foot back, stamp and jab! Keep on back- 
ing, left foot, right foot, stamp and ram! Keep on 
until you find a clam!” 

It’s all very simple when you understand that 
the stamping produces vibrations that cause the 
clams to reveal themselves by a quick downward 
movement, leaving a tiny dimple in the wet sand. 
Then you plunge the tines of the pitchfork to the 
hilt and turn up the clam. But you have to know 
what you are looking for, because the dimple is so 
small that only a trained eye detects it. 

The hardy veterans of the clam tides go into 
the icy winter sea, where the largest clams are 
found. Clad in waders to the chest, they, too, 
walk backward, probing the bottom with a pitch- 
fork. The sense of touch determines whether an 
object is a rock or a clam. Wading for clams can 
be dangerous, for if you are knocked over by a 
wave in a running sea and your waders fill, you 
may be unable to get to your feet again. 

Sea clams are from four to six inches long and 
about four inches wide, and anyone who has 
tasted deep-sea-clam chowder or stew, or minced 
clams baked on the shell with crumbs, butter, and 
pepper, fully understands why only the worst 
winter weather will keep a clammer away from 
the beach on the minus tides. 

Compared with the soft-shell, or steamer, clam 
and the cherry stone, the flesh of the sea clam is 
tough and must be minced for cooking. The 
flavor, however, is superlative. The juice of the 
sea clam, saved when the clam is opened, makes 
delightful and nourishing broth when seasoned 
with butter and pepper. 

The delicious steamer clam of the North Atlan- 
tic coast is becoming so scarce that restaurants are 
turning more and more to the deep-sea clams, 
which are now cut in thin slices and fried, just as 
soft-shell clams are cooked. 

Commerical fishermen, using drags to scoop 
them from the bottom far out to sea, are finding 


‘sea clams a profitable catch. This big clam is so 
‘heavy that a water pail containing twenty-five is 
about all the average man can carry. The shells 
when cleaned are pure white and make excellent 
ash trays, and as such they are often seen. on the 


_ tables of sea-food restaurants along the shore. 


On a cold day in winter, with a bitter. wind 


sweeping the beach, deep-sea .clamming is not a 


} 


sport for weaklings, and even the strong and the 


“old-timers, chilled to the bone, often hurry home 


,to counteract the effect of the cold with what is 
{known as a clam highball, which contains no clam 
juice whatever. : 


Soor after dawn on a calm summer day, we . 


often sight a string of dories in tow of a boat with 
an outboard engine. These are the crew of moss- 
ers, old fellows and young; who know where the 
Irish moss grows on the deep, cold ledges. The 
‘moss, once valued only.as the ingredient of a de- 


licious pudding, is now in great demand for phar- 


: show above water. 


maceutical and industrial purposes. It is raked 
from the ledges five to ten feet underwater just 
before and after low tide. After hours of raking, 
the dark crest of the glistening moss begins to show 
above the gunwales, and the dories are low in the 
water. Mossing is best on the minus tides. 

Irish moss comes from the sea in hues~of rose 
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wind from the north, we sighted a large yawl 


‘heading directly for our cove. The area is pep- 


pered with reefs, and in some apprehension we 
tried to wave it off. But it came on, running be- 
fore the wind, and as the helmsman swung a few 
points to the west and then made a sudden turn 
to the southeast, we realized he was following the 
only navigable channel to the cove. He came 


alarmingly close to shore before swinging into the. 


wind and dropping anchor. 

In a few minutes, a white-haired man in his 
late sixties was rowed ashore by a paid_hand, and 
he called from the beach to ask permission to 
come to the house. He chuckled when we told him 
of our anxiety at bringing in a vessel that drew at 
least seven feet. He explained that when he was 
a child his family brought him to an old summer 
hotel on our point and that he had begun his 
sailing in a dory and had through the et come 
to know every ledge along the shore. He had 
chosen to come in at low water because he had 
been guided by certain exposed ledges through the 


only safe passage. He felt sure that on a rocky 


coast it was safe to assume that there would be 


and jade, as well as smoky pink, pale purple, and . 


dark cherry red. We gather enough on our shore 
after a storm for a pudding which is similar to 
blancmange. ` 

No one along our shore is more familiar with its 
innumerable «ledges. than the lobstermen. We 
watch them putting down their pots in, the spring, 
and those who want to fish close to the ledges drop 
the pots at low water, when many of the reefs 
Thus they can be sure of 


pulling the pots’at any stage of the tide. In fact, — 


the lobster buoys serve as navigation markers for 
their owners. 
Many an experienced yachtsman, cautiously 


working his way through the treacherous ledges > 


. off New England harbors, watches the lobster 


buoys as well as his chart as he moves along. And, 
making allowance for the difference in draft of a 
lobster boat and his own craft, he has. a rough 
guide to the.depth of water. He knows that the 


lobster. pot will not likely be placed in water less . 


than ten or fifteen feet deep. No one, however, 
would be so rash as to navigate by lobster buoys 
alone. The rise and fall of the sea, and the peculiar 
motion of water near or above ledges, and con- 
stant study of charts with reference to buoys are 
what carry you through i in safety. 

One fine summer’s day, with a brisk onshore 


virtually no changes in the bottom over a period of 
fifty years. On a sandy coast you cannot be sure 
that storms may not change the depth of a channel 
in a week. 


Our new-found friend wandered alone over our’ 


rocks for more than an hour, reliving boyhood 
memories of more than fifty years ago. Then, with 
the assurance of one who knew his boat and the 
sea, he took the yawl out through the ledges to the 
deep water of the open bay. f 

The lives of sea and shore birds depend to a 
large degree on tidal changes, and well they know 
it. At low water the gulls often join the shore 
birds, hunting for food on the mud flats and sand 
bars, and on the incoming tide the gulls are likely 
to be on the wing,’ patrolling the coast.. Their 


-knowledge of the tides is clearly indicated when, 


after high'tide, they turn inland to the town dumps 
and other possible sources of sustenance. The low 
white clouds we see over fishing vessels coming 
into port are actually thousands of gulls hovering 
wing tip to wing tip over the vessels to pick up 
fish scraps as the catch is sorted., 

At certain times of the year, when schools of 
small fish are driven ashore by larger enemies, 
they seek refuge in the shallow water, and the 
gulls swarm to the feast. The gulls and terns also 
know that the possibilities of. finding food in the 
open séa are increased ‘during particularly heavy 
storms and high winds. I have never seen a storm, 
even when the winds reached full gale force, in 
which the gulis were not working the shore line: 

Their flight during a heavy storm is particu- 
larly interesting.to watch. Much of the time they 
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ride the wind currents on fixed wings, which move 
only to overcome the turbulence of a sudden 
change in wind velocity or direction. Under 
ordinary conditions, the birds fly with the tail 


feathers closed, but in heavy storms the tail feath- . 


ers fan out, and I have noted in many instances 
that, during the most violent gusts, the birds drop 
` one foot in the vertical positión of a rudder to 
help stabilize themselves. 

I have also noticed that, in flying into the wind 
during storms, the birds often allow themselves to 


be carried upward for two or three hundred feet 


and then dive into the wind, thus gaining some 
forward progress. Now and again, with wings 
working at full power, they fly just above the 
waves, where the air appears to be less turbulent. 

We know the sea as the helpless slave of the 
storm winds that drive it across the outlying reefs 
to break high and white on our shore. And in the 
thunder of water reeling back again and again, 
one can imagine’a bitter, weary moan of protest 
over the futility of it all. Sometimes the sea seems 
very tired. 


through the dark salt hay. After a January snow- 
storm, it snakes its way along a black path through 
the white meadows, and later, after a long freeze, 
great slabs of gray ice lie in a shattered pattern on 
the banks of the creeks. when the tide runs out. 

It was from the salt marshes that the early . 
settlers gathered hay for their livestock, and be- 
cause many of them had come from homes with 
thatched roofs, they found in the marsh hay an 
excellent covering for their new homes. 

August was the haying season, and cutting and 
piling the grass usually depended upon the com- 
ing and going of the tides. Scythes often flashed 
in the light of the moon, and the farm women 


. brought food to the rim of the marsh to feed the 


weary mowers by the light of driftwood fires. At 
times, harvesting on the salt marshes was perilous, 
for, working against time, farmers sometimes 
waited too long to get out of the marshes before 
the tide covered roads of escape. 

The early-colonial haying was done with hand 
scythes, and the crop was piled on staddles, 
series of posts driven into the marsh in circular 


`. formation to provide a foundation on which: to. ` 


: T KNow the sea in its most tranquil moments, 
you must follow the rising tide to the great salt 


marshes and the quiet hidden meadows that lie 


far inland, sheltered from the sweep of the winds 
by the wooded hills. You must know where you 
are going when you trail the sea to the silent sanc- 
tuary of the marshes, while the tide fills the har- 
bors and rivers and slides up the creeks, on and 
on, rising almost imperceptibly as it’ trickles into 
" every crevice. 

Only the sea remembers the hidden and long- 

forgotten little culverts under old roads that bor- 


der the marshes, and it finds and follows the . 


straight-lined drainage. ditches hidden by the 
matted grass. With watery fingers it feels its way, 
creeping into every muskrat run and the bur- 
rows of the sea worms. And so at high water the 
marshes are flooded, and the sea rests for a little 
before turning back with the ebbing tide. 

To say that the sea is completely still at any 
time is misleading, for even at slack water in the 
marshes it is moving, although its motion may be 
as faint to the eye as the rise and fall of the breast 
of a child in sleep. The moods of the sea change 
constantly, and its colors are never the same for 
an hour at a time. From blue or pale green it may 
fade to a sullen gray. Sometimes, just ahead of a 
weather front, it takes on a brassy tint. 

Far back in the quiet marshes; it may, in turn, 
be a tapering band of sapphire blue that matches 
the sky or the dull blue that comes before a squall. 
Under the frosty light of a moon in autumn, the 
wandering channel is a silver dragon writhing 


stack the hay out of reach of high water. A hay- 
stack on a staddle resembled the grass huts built 
on stilts by African and Polynesian natives. 

Later, horse-drawn mowing machines were used 
to cut the hay crop, and in some marshes the 
horsés wore large, flat wooden: clogs which, like 
snowshoes, kept them from sinking into the soft 
tidal muck. This. procedure required special 
schooling, and I well remember the horses on a 
Maine coastal farm being led around the barn- 
yard wearing oval-shaped clogs to train them not’ 
to stumble. Anyone who has learned how to 
snowshoe will understand the problem of teaching’ 
a four-footed animal the art of bog walking. 

As the land was cleared and the farms developed 


_ their own upland hayfields, marsh hay lost much ` 


of its value. It is, however, still harvested for use 
as a mulch for crops and flower beds, and the hay 
that one sometimes sees spread on freshly laid. 
concrete highways is almost certain to-have come 
from a marsh. Its value for such purposes lies in 
its insulating qualities. | 

Cutting marsh hay provides food for birds, and | 
the salt-marsh hayfields are favorite stopping | 
places for geese and ducks on their southward | 
flight. Hawks soaring on motionless wings above} 
the golden carpet of stubble find field-mouse 
hunting at its best. . 

So it is that most of us here by the sea — man: 
and beast, the birds of the sea,‘the fish, and the’ 
little animals that live miles back in the salt 
marshes — must wait for the tides to say, “Now 
you may go” and “Now you may come,” and so 
it will always be. 


THE YEARLING SWIET 


By I. A. RICHARDS 


“Although the yearling swifts do not breed, they fre- 
quent the colonies during the breeding season, selecting 
holes, forming pairs and even building nests.” — “The 
Home Life of the Swift” by David and Elizabeth 
Lack in 20th Century Bestiary, a Scientific American 
book, Simon and Schuster. 


Bygones, begone! They trouble me: 
Echoings from what used to be. 

Study, instead, to soothe the mind, 

These ultra-denizens of the wind: 

Scarce here, than passed —- sped flashing by 
On after-images in the eye. 


Before these Birds were got or laid 

Parents in Africa fed and played: 

Skimming the water’s film for drink; 

Climbing, higher than you can think, 
Screaming up spirals leading to 

Winging a night-long cycle through; 

Falling, as dawn comes wheeling by; 

To snatch a gnat or an early fly; 

Weaving up North — swung North, the Sun — 
Back to the homesite, fought for, won; 

Waiting about till — flap — who’s here? 

The fellow you went with yesteryear! 

Building anew the nest you built, 

All out of airborne drift and silt, 

Anything carried by gust or flaw: 

Petal or feather or leaf or straw. 

Gumming them — wall and flange and floor — 
Leaving a drop-hole for your door. 


Then, ah then, at the sacred hour 
Poised betwixt dearth and dower 
Balanced between night and day 
Out on a brilliant wing of May: 
Eight p.m. or six A.M.; 

Then the aerial requiem: 

Gliding down the cushioning air 
Scream together the mating pair. 


Two, or three, eggs: what toil and pain; 
Chill England hung with mist and rain; 
Hardly an insect on the wing: 

Five hours of swooping but to bring 

One bolus back to a gaping bill. 

Until, one day when you’ve caught your fill, 
What you’ve been feeding and fending for 
Has quietly tipped through your drop-hole door, 
Spread out its wings, unspread before, 
Opened its lifetime in the air. 

Beats it, maybe, to Africa. 


Didn’t you, once, from a nest so steal? 
Better gulp down that needless meal! 


See now the yearlings, home again, 
African flights enjoyed in vain, 
Colony-circling far and near. 
What is it now they play at here? 


Outcomes, come out! They baffle me: 
Samplings of what needs must be. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 





25 years after 


sy THOMAS H. ELIOT 


In 1933, together with many of his youthful Harvard Law School 
classmates, Tuomas H. Error went to Washington, becoming as- 


sistant solicitor of the Department of Labor under Frances Perkins. 
She appointed Mr. Eliot as counsel for the committee which drafted 
the Social Security bill. After serving as general counsel for the Social 


Security Board, he returned to Massachusetts, taught at Harvard, 


was elected to Congress, and in 1952 joined the faculty of Washington 


University in St. Louis. 


T ao years can play tricks with memory, 
but I cannot help suspecting that Miss Frances 
Perkins, for twelve years Secretary of Labor and 
my onetime boss, has been a willing victim. It 
appears that Miss Perkins, in talking about the 
enactment of the Social Security Act in 1935, has 
taken to telling a story about me and old Congress- 
man Robert Doughton, who as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee had the job of steer- 
ing that long and complicated measure through 
the House. Mr. Doughton was not particularly 
enthusiastic about social welfare. He hád little 
interest in the bill, and even less knowledge of its 
details. He needed someone beside him during 
the debate to provide him with the answers to 
hostile questions. Unfortunately, only representa- 
tives and congressional employees are allowed on 
the floor of the House. I ‘was neither, but as 
Madam Secretary now tells the tale, I dressed in 
blue serge knickerbockers, played the part of a 
House page, and bearing nonexistent messages 
dashed to Mr. Doughton’s side each time he 
floundered to whisper words of wisdom into his 
ear. Well, it would have been fun! And in those 
days I did look quite youthful, but a six-foot man 
of twenty-seven simply cannot masquerade as a 
page. 

On having this yarn recounted to me, I turned 
Edward Everett Hale’s “Look forward and not 
back” motto face down and decided to do some 
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reminiscing of my own. After-all, the Social 
Security Act was an historic innovation; along 
with the dams on the Tennessee and Columbia, 
perhaps the most durable achievement of the early 
New Deal. On its twenty-ifth anniversary, Aug- 
ust 14, 1960, there will doubtless be speeches and 
articles and columns full of statistics about the 
millions of people it has helped or the millions of 
dollars it has extracted from our pay checks. And 
someone, perhaps, will publish a solemn, scholarly 
legislative history. I could do that, for as counsel 
to the President’s committee on economic security, 
in 1934 and 1935, I was neck deep in the develop- 
ment of the program. But personal recollections 
of the small decision, the casual conversation, are 
sometimes just as revealing as are statistical data, 
and more likely to evoke the atmosphere in which 
history is made. Public policies are not made 
in vacuo. 

The Potomac atmosphere in early 1935 was one 
of importunate enthusiasm — of aggressive confi- 
dence, too, with one great exception. That excep- 
tion, which colored the thinking of even the 
lowliest contributor to policy making, was grave 
uncertainty as to the Supreme Court’s view of the 
constitutionality of New Deal legislation. To be 
sure, the Schechter decision, which invalidated the 
NRA and provoked President Roosevelt to angry 
comments about the “horse-and-buggy Court,” 
was not handed down until late May. Long before 


that, however, all of us working to prepare social 
insurance legislation were aware of the constitu- 
tional difficulties involved. A young lawyer sad- 
dled with more responsibility than he should have 
accepted (I not only accepted it, I clung to it) 
was unceasingly conscious of the threatening 
shadow cast by the Constitution or the justices 
or both. ; 

The bill was introduced on January 17. It was 
not ready for introduction. The President’s com- 
mittee headed by Miss Perkins had not agreed on 
its main features until after the new year began; 
in fact, one member of the committee, Secretary 
Morgenthau, at the last moment withdrew his 
agreement to the proposaľs financial provisions. 
But, as everything in the program except old age 
insurance — unemployment compensation, old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, child 
welfare — depended on complementary state ac- 
tion, speed seemed desirable. Almost all of the 
state legislatures were in session in 1935. They 
would not meet again in regular session for two 
years, so unless Congress acted quickly, state 
action might be long postponed. It seems odd now 
that anyone could have imagined that Congress 
would pass such a long and novel measure in the 
space of a few weeks. Yet at the time it seemed 
possible. Perhaps we were still bemused by the 
unique performance of Congress in the spring of 
1933, when measures of great import had been 
rushed so swiftly to enactment. But those ‘“‘hun- 
dred days” were unique in peacetime legislative 
history, and are likely to remain so. 

Originally entitled the Economic Security bill, 
the legislation recommended by the President’s 
committee was mimeographed and introduced in 
the Senate by Robert F. Wagner of New York and 
in the House by David J. Lewis of Maryland. Later 
on the same day, Chairman Doughton got a copy 
of it, put his copy into the House clerk’s hopper, 
and — such is the influence of seniority and com- 
mittee chairmanships — persuaded the clerk to 
give it a lower number than had been given to 
Lewis’ copy. This made it seem that Doughton 
had introduced the bill first, and newspapers be- 
gan calling the measure the Wagner-Doughton 
bill. Representative Lewis, a little pepper pot of a 

. man with a deep and passionate commitment to 
social welfare, sputtered and swore. Then he went 
to work to understand every sentence of the bill 
and to master the arguments in favor of it. It may 
not have been called the Wagner-Lewis bill, as it 
should have been, but when eventually it was 
debated, the House of Representatives gave Lewis 
a standing ovation as he stumped down the aisle 
to speak in its behalf. 

Hostile newspapers ~~ which comprised most of 
the press — promptly assailed the new bill as a 
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hodgepodge, an ill-drafted legislative monstrosity. 
Their criticisms on this score were uninformed. 
The chief complaint was that various subjects were 
scattered throughout the measure: thus, one chap- 
ter, or title, imposed a tax for old age insurance, 
while the provision for old age ‘benefits appeared 
in a separate title many pages distant. The critics 
did not know — or perhaps they did — that this 
awkward arrangement was deliberate. It was de- 
signed to make it easier for the Supreme Court to 
sustain the measure’s validity —- not to fool the 
court but to give the justices a technical peg on 
which to hang their hats if they so desired. Mean- 
while, some social security experts joined the 
chorus, citing other examples of bad draftsman- 
ship; again, their examples did not prove their 
point. They objected to substance, not form; 
they preferred ways of promoting unemployment 
compensation different from the tax-offset device 
included in the bill. 


Y. the original bill was certainly not well 
drafted. It was, in fact, a hodgepodge, not of 
unrelated subjects but of drafts prepared by 
various people, drafts which I either accepted 
in toto (the old age insurance provisions ably but 
hurriedly prepared in the Treasury Department) 
or edited far too hastily (the welfare titles written 
in the Children’s Bureau). Inevitably, too, it re- 
fiected my heedless failure to resolve many small 
but significant policy issues which had been dis- 
cussed little or not at all by the President’s com- 
mittee. Drafting is not just a technical job; it 
requires foreseeing every possible question that 
may arise and eliminating every ambiguity. 

This I really learned in the winter of 1935 from 
a great and unsung teacher. He was Middleton 
Beaman, legislative counsel of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A tense, caustic, redheaded Yankee, 
he reminded me of a Vermont schoolmarm; and 
it was this role that he played when he and I ap- 
peared, day after day, at the executive sessions of 
the Ways and Means Committee. The commit- 
tee’s procedure was to read the bill, paragraph by 
paragraph. No sooner was a sentence read, how- 
ever, than Mr. Beaman was on his feet asking 
questions: Where the bill said that employees 
should receive old age benefits, did it mean to 
include American employees stationed abroad? 
If the committee members said No, then Mr. 
Beaman, terrierlike, would ask: What about a 
contractor in Detroit who sent his regular crew 
on to a job for a few days in Windsor, Ontario? 
What about seamen on the Great Lakes? A cook 
on a ship that went from Seattle to Alaska, 
through Canadian waters? He insisted on an- 
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swers, and the committee members generally 
complied. l 
Not always did they comply quickly. Some 
days we would cover several pages; on others, 
only a few lines. On most committees there are a 
few bellwethers, and Ways and Means was no ex- 
ception. Mr. Beaman won some small bets with 
me as to the progress we would make on particular 
days, bets which we made as the members were 
assembling. It took me several days to catch on. 
Mr. Beaman based his predictions not on the 
complexity of the bill’s subject matter but on the 
behavior of one member as he first entered the 
room. That one member was Fred Vinson, later 
Chief Justice of the United States. If Vinson, on 
entering, walked directly to his seat, said an 
amiable “Good morning,” and began perusing 
the bill, we were pretty sure of having a pro- 
ductive day. Butif he came in either scowling or 
whispering jovial stories to a couple of his col- 
leagues, the morning could be counted as lost. 
Vinson was the dominant influence, but there 
were other committee members who could hold 
things up or make them march. The able and 
ever-courteous Jere Cooper of Tennessee, reluctant 
to say he opposed anything, would wrinkle his 
brows more painfully and say, “I’m just — ah-wah 
—~ just a country boy, and I just can’t seem — ah- 
wah — can’t seem to understand.” On the Repub- 
lican side, Alvin Treadway, the big bull-voiced 
‘hotelkeeper from Massachusetts, took a vast in- 
terest-in two relatively small matters, forcing each 
to be discussed for a whole morning. One was the 
plight of hotels, which would be subject to a pay- 
roll levy, in competition with those cabins that 


preceded today’s motels, where there were no. 


bellboys or waitresses and so no payrolls to tax. 
The other was whether janitors in private schools 
should have social security. Why this was worth 
three hours of discussion was a mystery; Mr. 
Treadway’s interest seemed to stem from the fact 
that his grandson attended an Ivy League board- 
ing school, but the latter, surely, was not on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

On Ways and Means in 1935 was another 
Massachusetts man, one who later attained na- 
tional distinction —- John W. McCormack, who 
has been the Democratic floor leader since 1940. 
McCormack took little part in the discussion, but 
his quick thinking saved an important section of 
the bill from temporary extinction. Angered by 
the committee’s refusal to exempt incorporated 
farms from the unemployment compensation tax, 
a rural member suddenly moved to eliminate all 
provisions relating to unemployment compensa- 
tion. The roll was called, and the vote stood at 
‘eight to eight. Up to that moment, there had 
been no proxy voting nor even the mention of such 
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a possibility, but now came Treadway’s deep and 
portentous voice: “I have the proxy of our col- 
league Dr. Crowther, and he votes Aye.” In- 
stantly McCormack, looking blandly at the ceiling, 
spoke in a rapid monotone: “I have the proxies of 
Mr. Cullen and Mr. Sullivan, and they both vote 
No.” Sauce for the gander! 

Odd things happened in those winter weeks. 
For three days, on the direction of the committee, 
Mr. Beaman, Alanson Willcox of the Treasury, 
and I worked late into the night drafting new 
sections to include benefits for survivors of people 
covered by old age insurance. When we pre- 
sented our draft, the committee discussed it for 
five minutes and then voted to drop the whole 
subject. (Not until the law was amended in 1939 
did old age insurance become the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance that we know today.) The 
most far-reaching innovation in the bill, old age 
insurance itself, was debated only briefly, Repub- 
lican members deciding to confine their opposition 
to a minority report. And the members of the 
committee, after picking the brains of Professor 
Edwin E. Witte of Wisconsin, a walking encyclo- 
pedia on ‘welfare and social insurance matters, 
who testified for four full days, turned on him 
vengefully when they thought he had divulged to 
a Wisconsin citizen how one congressman had 
voted on a particular paragraph. Actually it was 
I who had perpetrated this grave misdemeanor. 
I said so, whereupon the members praised me 
extravagantly for confessing. 

When in April the bill at long last came to the 
floor of the House, I was a wiser young man than 
I had been three months before — not a sadder 
one, to be sure, but thanks to Mr. Beaman, a much 
humbler one. I was also exhausted. Far from 
dressing up as a page, I took to my bed with a 
high fever, and on arising, went off to bask in the 
spring sunlight of the Great Smokies. So I missed 
the debate, missed the ovation for Davey Lewis, 
missed hearing Knutson of Minnesota shout that 
I was “wet behind the ears” and Fred Vinson 
somewhat less accurately refer. to me as the 
“Assistant Secretary of Labor.” I didn’t witness 
the final clash, when the Republican minority 
voted almost solidly to strike out all provisions for 
old age insurance, or the anticlimactic roll call 
with its overwhelming majority in favor of the 
passage of the bill. Miss Perkins telegraphed me 
as soon as that roll call ended — a typical act of 
thoughtfulness by a great lady. 


Tos months later, the bill passed the Senate, 
Its consideration there had to be preceded by two 
weeks of deliberation by the Senate Finance Com- 


mittee, presided over by the shrewd and witty Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi. With his small potbelly, 
receding chin, and sleepy drawl, Harrison looked 
like a rather droll and lazy fellow; actually, he was 
keen, industrious, and determined. Emotionally, 
he was no more committed to social welfare than 
Doughton was. However, assuming full responsi- 
bility for getting a respectable bill through the 
Senate, he ruled his committee firmly; and on 
several warm evenings, his young assistant Leon- 
ard Calhoun and I sat on Harrison’s front porch 
going over every detail of every section, while the 
senator rocked in his chair, puffed his cigar, asked 
sharp questions, and absorbed the answers. 

In the Finance Committee, the chief substantive 
contribution was made by Senator LaFollette, 
“Young Bob,” that “small bubbling fountain of 
common sense,” as Rebecca West once called him 
after watching him at a committee hearing. But 
the man whom I watched with fascination was a 
Republican senator from New Hampshire, Henry 
W. Keyes. My father had been at college with 
Senator Keyes. When I was home for a weekend 
in early May, my father said to me, “If I were a 
betting man, I would wager that in the committee 
meetings [which were about to begin] Harry 
Keyes ‘will not say ten words.” So I looked. and 
listened. Each morning, the venerable senator 
smiled behind his mustache and bowed politely to 
one and all. Each time the committee was polled, 


instead of saying “Aye” or “No” he nodded or 


shook his head. As far as one could tell, he had no 
more voice than a giraffe. Finally the committee 
finished reading the bill. Chairman Harrison em- 
barked on a flowery oration of gratitude and praise 
for all and sundry — his colleagues, Mr. Beaman, 
the Senate draftsmen, Leonard Calhoun, me, the 
President’s committee. As he paused for breath, 
Senator Keyes looked up. Astonishingly, he 
opened his mouth; unbelievably, he spoke: “I 
move we adjourn.” 

The bill became law on August 14, 1935. And 
still no one could be sure that it would last. Was 
it constitutional? Certainly its welfare provisions, 
grants-in-aid to the states, were valid, but what of 
unemployment compensation and old age insur- 
ance? In regard to unemployment compensation, 
I had been tiresomely insistent during the drafting 
of the bill in proposing a federal tax on employers 
which would be “forgiven” to the extent that the 
employers paid contributions into state unemploy- 
ment compensation funds. I was insistent because 
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there was a judicial precedent for upholding this 
method of persuading the states to act and because 
Justice Brandeis had casually mentioned that 
precedent to his son-in-law, a leader in the un- 
employment compensation, movement in Wis- 
consin. With respect to old age insurance, the 
Constitution gives the Congress power to tax and 
spend for the general welfare. But was a particular 
tax on employees, who would eventually be paid 
benefits in amounts measured by the taxes they 
had paid, a proper exercise of this congressional 
power? Or was it an attempt to establish a com- 
pulsory retirement insurance system, and if so, 
was it beyond the authority of Congress? We 
could not know the answers to these questions until 
a May morning in 1937, when Justice Cardozo 
began to read the court’s opinions upholding both 
phases of the Social Security Act. 

By that time I had been general counsel of the 
Social Security Board for nearly two years. It 
seems hard to realize now, but I had had no idea 
of reaching such an exalted position until after the 
bill had passed both House and Senate and was in 
the final days of interchamber ‘conference. The 
possibility — nay, probability — hit me hard and 
suddenly early one afternoon when Leonard Cal- 
houn drawled, “Tom, when you’re general counsel 
of this new board that’s going to run this program, 
Pd like to be one of your assistants.” (He was.) 
Later -that day I drove to an outdoor cocktail 
party, my mind spinning with the wheels. I had 
just turned twenty-eight; could I conceivably 
handle this assignment? I had learned a lot, but 
I was still too young. Nevertheless, maybe — yes, 
I could swing it if I could have at my right hand 
an older man, a steadying influence, a person of 
great experience and mature judgment. No sooner 
had I arrived at my destination than I saw among 
the guests, at the far corner of the terrace, the 
seasoned lawyer I needed. I didn’t know him very 
well, but I knew he was the man. I walked over to 
him and said abruptly, “If Pm made general 
counsel of the Social Security Board, will you be 
my first assistant?’ He looked at me calmly for a 
few seconds, smiled slightly, and answered, “Yes.” 
He was thirty-two years old. 

In truth, when writing recently of those New 
Deal years, Gerald Johnson chose the most ap- 
propriate quotation: 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to’ be young was very heaven! 
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YOUR NATION OF LIGHT... 


40% of all the electricity in the world is used in the U.S., most of it supplied by 


One of America’s wonders to foreign visitors is the 
abundance of electricity we put to work in our 
homes, on our farms, in our jobs. 

We use more light and power than the next six 
nations together—three times as much as the Rus- 
sians—and we keep on using more all the time. On 
the average, you use twice as much in your home 
as you did just ten years ago and pay 16% less 
for it per kilowatt-hour. 


The independent electric light and power di 
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panies that turn out over 34 of America’s elec- 
tricity have doubled their supply every ten years, 
and are building now to double it again in the 
next ten. And because they and their millions of 
owners will put up the money for the new plants 
and lines, you won’t be taxed to pay for them. 


These hundreds of companies are ready and 
able to supply all the low-price electricity people 
can conceivably need. There’s. no need for the 
federal government to build more electric systems 
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AND POWER! 


hundreds of independent power companies 


that all Americans would be taxed to pay for. 


You can get more facts and figures about 
this in a new, free booklet. Write for “Who ` 
Pays for Government-in-the-Electric Business?” 
to Power Companies, Room 1114-P, 1271 Ave. 
of the Americas, New York 20, New York. 
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America’s Independent 
Electric Light and Power Companies 


Company names on request 
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Akat wishing to catch a glimpse 


of American individualism at its 
headiest can do so by looking in on 
the annual Hot Rod Show in In- 
dianapolis. The show is neither large 
nor pretentious, but the zeal of the 
exhibitors in behalf of their vehicles 
and the ingenuity of their designs are 
arresting, to say the least. Nothing 
really stands still in the hot-rod 
world, so that the preoccupations dis- 
closed by the exhibitors change con- 
siderably from year to year, and one 
never knows quite what to expect. 
This year, for instance, while the 
hot rods seemed much as heretofore, 
the developments in karts and drag- 
sters were downright showy. Karts 
and karting look like the underpin- 
nings of a sizable enlargement of the 
automotive industry. “Get in on 


karting, the family sport now sweep- 


ing the nation,” exhorts a manufac- 


turer advertising in the magazine 
Hot Rod. “Have kart —it will travel,” 
declares another. One kart is called 
the Futura Fireball; there are also 
the Cyclone, the Hurricane, the 
Trackmaster, and the Thunderbug 
karts. (Among these lighthearted 
entrepreneurs, Fairbanks Morse, big 
and respectable, stuffily insists on 
spelling it “cart.”) Already the Go 
Kart Club of America has come into 
being, while at Nassau the Grand 
Prix de Karts has materialized as a 
competitive fixture. 


A kart is in no sense a road vehicle, 
but solely for racing, and its small 
dimensions and low clearance enable 
it to get around nimbly on extremely 
small tracks. Dragster competition 
is usually on airfield straightaways 
or the Bonneville flats. A medical 
friend of mine in the outskirts of 
Indianapolis scraped out a small 
kart track (trak?) for himself and his 
children in his spacious lawn. . The 


neighbors’ children joined in, but - 


my friend found complications at this 
point in a possible liability for injury 
to them, and I believe the track had 
to go back to his family drivers and 
no others. A grown man at the helm 
of a kart, incidentally, is a man 
with his knees up under his chin. 


Forty-five mph in a kart is said to 


seem much faster. In some parts of 
this country, karting goes on in the 
empty parking lots of supermarkets 
while the markets are closed. 

A kart is little more than four 


wheels supporting a squarish frame, 


‘one or two engines, and a seat for 
the driver. The engines are usually 
of the type found in power mowers 
and chain saws, mounted at the rear 
with a chain-and-sprocket drive to 
the rear axle, or to each rear wheel 
when two engines are used. Tires 


are “racing flats,” small tires with a 


wide, entirely flat tread to afford 
the maximum adhesive surface. Some 
karts use large motorcycle engines, 
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mounted in front or at the rear, and 
the fancier types can do as much as 
80 mph, with correspondingly quick 
acceleration for a vehicle weighing 
in the neighborhood of 200 pounds 
or less. There can be no doubt that 
the kart-buying public will soon be 
rodding up its karts, for, as I say, 
nothing is allowed to stagnate in 


. the world of the hop-ups. We await 


the advent of the karter who hunches 
his knees in front of a 300 Chrysler 
engine or some comparably high- 
powered conversion. 

Conversions come into their own 
on the dragsters. There were three 
at the hot-rod show of which we took 
special note. The first was the handi- 
work of Ralph Dees, a blond young 
man who drives a truck for Indian- 
apolis Motor Freight and spends his 
off hours in finding out how quickly 
he can travel the quarter mile from 
a standing start. : 

It should be explained, at this 
point, that a dragster is designed 
for the quarter and little else. Its 
front wheels, usually motorcycle 


_ wire wheels, and suspension are mini- 


mal; it usually has no body or even 
a housing over its engine. The en- 
gine is mounted well toward the 
rear, and the driver sits in a kind of 
pulpit, between roll bars, as far 
back as two or three feet abaft the 
rear axle, all these quirks being 
intended to place, for purposes of 


traction, as much weight as possible 
on the rear wheels. The latter are 
shod with huge racing slicks; the 
width of the flat tread on the Dees 
car was nine inches. 

The Dees dragster has no radiator, 
water pump, or fan; ignition is by 
magneto, thus eliminating a battery. 
We inquired about a tiny red tank, 
neatly mounted above the six carbu- 
retors of the 1957 Chevrolet engine. 
“I fill the water jackets of the engine 
through it,” the owner explained, 
“and leave the tank part empty for 
expansion when the water heats up. 
I usually take off when the tempera- 
ture gets up to 140 degrees.” The 
fuel tank, further forward, held just 
one gallon. At the extreme rear, 
behind the driver, is a stout vertical 
“push bar” for starting with the aid 
of a more normal car behind. Dees 
uses a 1939 Ford transmission with 
two forward speeds. 

When one considers that around 
sixteen seconds is fairly fast time for 
many a sports car over the standing 
quarter mile, the time of the Dees 
machine is interesting: 11.96 sec- 
onds, with a speed of 119.4 mph 
attained by the finish line. 

Just next to Dees in the show was 
a slightly hotter quarter-miler, this 
one with a 1957 Oldsmobile power 
plant supercharged by a converted 
blower taken from a GMC diesel 
truck. The elapsed time for this con- 
version’s quarter was 10.78, in which 
interval it accelerated to 133 mph. 
The owners gave its weight as 1350 
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pounds and estimated its brake horse- 
power as 550 at 5500 rpm. They 
were still seeking improvement, they 
said, and hoped by next year to be 
attaining 165 mph in a shade over 
nine seconds. The transmission in 
this case held a single speed forward, 
with a rear axle ratio of 3.78 to one 
— standard for high gear on many 
ordinary cars. We asked the owners 
if an additional gear might get it off 
the mark more quickly. “Yes, it 
would,” they replied, “but you’d be 
wasting too much time in shifting.” 
The third dragster that we admired 
was unattended, but it was sur- 
rounded, like the others, by dozens 
of competition trophies, and a card 
identified the owner as Slim Flick, 
of Kokomo, Indiana. It seemed to us 
a euphonious name for the driver 
of an 11.56 ET machine with a ter- 
minal figure of 123.77, 

There was a prodigiously bediz- 
ened motorcycle near the entrance to 
the show; a card announced that Bob 
Fulder of Parkersburg, West Virgin- 
ia, had put in three years’ work on 
it and would sell it for $2800. The 
all-white pickup truck nearby came 
from Teufel’s Garage, Springfield, 
Illinois; it was powered by a “full 
race Edmunds setup” on a Canadian 
Ford truck engine driving a 1948 
Lincoln transmission. It was up- 
holstered in white and carpeted 
throughout in white velours. “Yeah,” 
said the owner. “I use it every once 
in a while.” 

Cuarces W. Morton 


At least it couldn’t possibly get hotter. 


Just look at our young daughter: 
up to her ears in water 


like a sea otter. 


Her brother: up to nothing, like a sloth. 


Or me, besting them both 
like some indigenous aquatic growth. 


Not that I’m loath 
to play the hale and hell-for-leather father — 


It’s just that we'd all rather 


I didn’t bother. 
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The Neurotic’s 
Notebook 


MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 


People who won’t have a TV set 
in the house get more pleasure from 
their refusal than most of us get from 
TV. 


LEER 
CAI 


What you have become is the 
price you paid to get what you used 


to want. 


I hate being so intolerant, and I 
wouldn’t be if people didn’t deserve 


it. 


Not for nothing does the neurotic 
suffer — but not for anything very 
much, either. 


To be an only child is to have a 
very unreliable playmate. 


za 


I want what I want when I want 
it; that is to say, when you don’t 
want me to have it. 





Beneath all our good works lies 
the hope of heaven, and beneath that 
the fear of hell, and beneath that the 
conviction that if Mother had just 
done her job right we could have 
spent our lives lying in the sun. 


È Doodles courtesy of Charles W. Morton, 


Blanket Rule 





By BETTY DUNN 


A native of Texas, Berry DUNN was a news- 
paper reporter there before marrying a New 
Englander and migrating Easl. 


Where I come from, the summers 
are very long and hot and the eco- 
nomic standing of a member of the 
community can often be judged by 
how far he will go on his vacation 
just to cool off. 

This measure of wealth is, loosely, 
a blanket rule. It covers just about 
everyone with enough means to es- 
cape south Texas in June, July, 
August, and September. For exam- 
ple, the salaried employee will fre- 
quently go off to the Colorado 
mountains and post-card back with 
understandable pride that he “slept 
under a blanket last night.” 

The level of his achievement is 
recognized immediately by his per- 
spiring neighbors at home, who also, 
by the way, peg him as a probable 
two-weeker. Obviously, he can only 
afford to penetrate those fairly ac- 
cessible regions which will cool him 
down one blanket’s worth. With a 
better job and the time off that goes 
with it, h : could travel farther and 
get colder. However, if he is just 
beginning his vacation career, he is 
off to an acceptable start and he is 
headed in the right direction. 

The blanket trail from south 
Texas leads west by northwest, 
very rarely east or due north, and 
never, never south. The employce’s 
superior, for instance, who will be a 
two-blanket man, can be found 
huddled predictably in a cabin be- 
side the gelid waters of a Wyoming 
highland lake. He won’t be going 
east of the Rockies or south of the 
Rio Grande, although rumors per- 
sist from Mexico City that the nights 
there, because of the altitude, will 
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positively raise goose pimples on the 
bare arm — they're that nippy — 
and everyone sleeps under a blanket 
as a matter of course, This kind of 
good-neighbor report cuts no ice at 
home because the tourist’s motives 
are suspect. People figure a vaca- 
tioner goes to Mexico City to look 
at the place, not as evidence that he 
is spending a bundle just to be coal. 

Altitude is important, of course, 
literally and figuratively — that, plus 
distance and bone-chilling weather. 
We have distance where I come from 
but relatively little high ground, and 
the only authentic pneumonia zone 
is inside the house by your air con- 
ditioner. That doesn’t count. You 
have to get out and up and far away. 

Usually the post card will place 
the traveler at an approximate dis- 
tance of one, two, or three thousand 
miles — multiply, very roughly, by 
three for altitude — depending on 
whether he reports shivering under 
one, two, or three blankets. Little 
need to look at the picture on the 
front, except to make sure it isn’t of 
some place like Milwaukee. It is a 
good sign that the sender is truly an 
important man if the message is. a 
barely legible scrawl, apparently 
scratched with mittens on. 

“Card from H. J. this morning,” 
someone will remark at the office, 
puzzling over handwriting that looks 
like a doctor’s prescription. “Says 
he ‘has to slip under... brown 
... jumpeter . . . here B. C?” 

The best post card in the world 
couldn’t say it better. By the end of 
the day everybody realizes that it is a 
down comforter he is sleeping under, 
and the B.C. is British Columbia, 
probably higl. in the Canadian 
Rockies. That’s better than three 
blankets. The man who will con- 
scientiously haul himself that far, 
and get that miserable, should and 
does enjoy the esteem of the entire 
sweltering community. 

There is no need, incidentally, to 
do much of anything on one of these 


FIRST SYMPTOM 


“You told me that before.” “Oh, dear. 
Some day it will be fifty times. 
For I am as my mother was.” 


“But this was twice.” “The number climbs.’ 


> 
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trips. Nobody expects or wants an 
account of knees knocking together 
in a glacial trout stream or descrip- 
tions of the pinched faces of little 
children as they hike up mountain 
trails. Prestige is not built or main- 
tained on activity but just on woolly 
blankets, featherbeds, and the like. 
Besides, the average vacationing 
family, having got away from the 
heat, will normally engage in briskly 
stimulating outdoor doings only the 
first day or so, preferring to spend 
most of the time inside by a roaring 
fire. Except, of course, for periodic 
dashes to a drafty backwoods post 
office to write and mail cards. 

Not everybody plays fair by the 
blanket rule. You hear of people 
post-carding home vaguely that they 
“could use blankets here at night 
all right,” but not mentioning that 
they actually do use them, or how 
many. A card like that could be 
written in a movie theater right 
downtown. 

Where I live now in northern 
New England the summers are short 
and cool, but our tourists come 
from places like New Hampshire, 
where the climate is every bit as 
bracing as it is here, or from other 
New England states, and even from 
northern outposts like Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland, where it is 
probably darned cold. Whatever do 
these people write home on post 
cards? 

I suppose there can be a prestige 
differential between fresh water and 
salt water, for example, if anyone 
cares to look into it. Or between 
sailboats and motorboats. There is 
the matter of horsepower, too, that 
can be taken up. But can any one of 
these factors become a norm com- 
parable to the blanket rule? 

From where I sit before the fire, 
wrapped in my afghan, composing 
a few post cards, I can’t see that 
people who never get really hot in 
summer have any aim or governing 
principle. They really have no 
business traveling at all, 
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THE DICTIONARY WALRUS 


Looking like 1905, 

though considerably older, 

obviously longing to wive 

and sport where the air is apt to be colder 


than here, the walrus sits 

between Walpurgis Night and waltz, 

nicely suspended between the flesh’s and the spirit’s 
comfortable faults, 


but ignoring both, looking straight ahead, 

a dreamy lounger on the Arctic sun, 

fin-feet spread, 

exile from the blizzard coasts where ice floes run; 


(1/120) natural size, 

the leathery whale-horse (from the Dutch), 
by the look in his heavy-lidded eyes, 
doesn’t like it much. 


THE DICTIONARY BRONTOSAURUS 


Thunder-lizard (Greek) and huge as you want, he’s 
really 
well-meaning 
and kind — 
though clumsy, a nibbler of grass and of leaves, 
with a tiny, 
prehistoric 
mind. 


Next-door neighbor here and now to the Brontés, 
Emily 
and Charlotte 
and Anne, 
the slow-witted Brontosaurus behaves 
as well 
as he possibly 
can. 
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THE DICTIONARY ZOO 
By ROBERT WALLACE 


THE DICTIONARY DROMEDARY 


The wary dromedary, 
one-humped, solitary 


on the page, 
seems disposed 
(though named from the Greek 
for the way he can sprint) 


to be stationary 
here, never to carry 


a desert load again. 
He looks 
quite secretly pleased to be in print; 


his mien is so very 
aloofly, assuredly merry. 


THE DICTIONARY GARGOYLE 


The gargoyle is a bird of stone 
who never flaps his wings, 
and is (Old French gargouille) mostly throat. 


Though strong and fierce, he has never flown; 
but nests on roofs, and clings 
to cornices, high and remote. 


The gargoyle perches all alone, 
and when it rains, he sings — 
a gurgle is his single note. 
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TRENTON, 1776 


American forces surprising the He 
sians after crossing the frozen Deli 
ware River. How Washington use 
such tactics against superior Britis 
numbers and training is revealed in Vc 
I, The Revolutionary War, 1775-8 





CAVALRY CHARGE, 1862 
Where was Stuart's cavalry—-the “eyes 
of the Confederate army—during th 





© decisive battle of Gettysburg? For th 


blunders and successes of commande: 
on both sides, see Vol, I, The Amer 
ean Civil War, 1861-65, 190 map 
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ROCK OF THE MARNE, 1918 

Heroic stand by the U.S, 3rd Infantr 
Div. near Mezy, France-—~described i 
Vol. II, World War I, 1914-18, Sinc 
each war is treated as a whole, thes 
89 maps present not only America 
but all major engagements of the wa) 


REMAGEN BRIDGE, 1945 

A strategic Rhine River bridge is car 
tured intact by a bold dash of the U.S 
9th Armored Div. Vol. H includes 20 
maps covering all theatres of Worl 
War H, 1939-45. Related air an 
naval operations are also emphasize 
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PONY SHOW IN CONNEMARA 
sy WILLIAM SANSOM 


Often when you are motoring 
across the broad bog of that distinct 
part of Ireland called Connemara, 
one of the final European fingers 
pointing to the long Atlantic miles 
Americaward, you see what look like 
horses standing about. ‘These are 
not the kind of horses that poke 
their heads through the windows of 
your car. They keep themselves to 
themselves. Nor are they horses at 
all, but ponies, Connemara ponies, 
free but not wild, that live out on the 
lovely land of their birth. They are 
carefully bred and among ponymen 
have a rising international repu- 
tation. 

Against the soggy green of the 
Irish west, they mark delicate colors: 
dark yellow, tweedy gray, burnt 
pink. There are occasional albinos, 
white with white-lashed pale eyes, 
like old ladies far gone in the drink. 
Color is, in any case, one of the 
Connemara particulars. This moun- 
tainous country, with its brilliant 
estuaries curling miles inland, has 
little of the brilliant emerald green 
of the east of Ireland. The green 
of the west is mistier, and it creeps 
everywhere, like baize cloth, right 
up to the tops of the mountains and 
even flatly down vertical cliff fagades; 


you feel you are living on an old, 
torn, and humped billiard table, 
with a cloth that has been left to 
weather in the sun and the rain. 
Against such a soft green, whose 
quality changes with every magical 
slant and flash of Atlantic-borne 
light, all isolated colors stand out 
sharply. Golden-yellow stretches of 
seaweed line the Prussian-green wa- 
ters of an estuary miles inland; the 
crimson bells of the tall wild fuchsia 
bush dangle everywhere, lining the 
lanes as though a giant and bloody 
hand had dripped a bright indication 
of the path; the mountains may lose 
their green and in certain lights haze 
to pale blue or violet, or flower at 
sunset to a deep blood-red — and 
all these colors have the inner bright- 
ness of plush. Then there is an 
abundancy of black about: the boats 
are black; the women’s shawls are 
black; and the mounds of black peat 
and the black rocks and the black 
cattle all spatter the country with 
charcoal emphasis. Even the ubiq- 
uitous drink, the porter, is black. If 
ever a martini drifted so far west, 
the olive would surely be a black 
one. 

But back to the ponies and a black 
day in this writer’s life, the day of 
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the Connemara Pony Show. This 
is an annual event that takes place 
in the westerly small capital of Clif- 
den, an up-and-down slip of a town 
with a half dozen streets and about 
a million bars. The purpose of the 
show is to bring together the best of 
the pony breed for prizes and for 
sale, together with other less impor- 
tant local produce, from sheep to 
sheep’s-wool sweaters, from chickens 
to baked breads, from woven reed 
whips to the pointed toes of a Gaelic 
step-dance competition. But the 
ponies are the mainstay; it is the 
ponies, each with four hoofs and 
flying teet, that take up all the room 
on the muddy, sloping field where 
the great affair takes place. 

Let me state now that I am neither 
a pony nor horse lover and know 
little about them, so the following 
few lines shall be free of words like 
“withers” and “‘gaskins,’? ‘hands’ 
and “hackney” (from the French 
haquenée, an ambling horse, if this 
should maybe raise your spirits). 
The only kinds of things I do know 
about the horse are such as the 
length of its fearsome yellow teeth 
and the force behind the hoof and 
the mad roll —like that of a jazz 
drummer deep in the groove — of 
the eye. 

So, on a morning of rain and shine, 
we bought our tickets and slid mud- 
dily into the show. Rain and shine 
are the normal weather: one minute 
the sun streams in magic rays from 
momentous Atlantic cloudscapes; 
the next, down come the mo- 
mentous inescapable clouds them- 
selves. The apocalyptic elemental 
feeling of such godlike weather must, 
I think, have a large hand in the 
Gaelic belief in fairies. But there 
were no fairies at the bottom of our 
pony field — only mud, viscous gal- 
lons of it, down into which the 
pointed end of my shooting stick 
vanished at an alarming speed, 
leaving me seated two feet off the 
ground, like a cooperative but uncer- 
tain uncle in a kiddy car. 

From this mildly unelevated posi- 
tion I was perhaps the better equipped 
to view the goings on and the goers. 
Previously, being blind to the com- 
plex virtues of the ponies themselves, 
I had been in a position to drink in 
more of the general atmosphere than 
others, with their eyes screwed on a 
fetlock here, a muzzle there; the 
blessed position of the man who 
writes of Salzburg without Mozart, 
or Rome without ruins; and now, 





You too will beat the drum for Trinidad and Tobago 


Musical steel drums originated in Trinidad. So did 
Calypso and the Limbo. In fact, most things that make 
the Caribbean so popular come from Trinidad and 
are found there in greater abundance than elsewhere. 
And Trinidad is unique in yet another important 
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one more reason why Trinidad is the gayest and most 
colorful island in all the Antilles. 


In contrast, Tobago, only twenty miles away, is an 
idyllic spot, completely unspoiled. This charming 
island was the first choice for the recent Royal Honey- 
moon. Hollywood has discovered it and several films 
were made recently using her lush, breathtakingly 


beautiful scenery as background. Swimming, sailing, 
fishing and snorkeling are unsurpassed and cooling 
trade winds make every season a pleasure. 

Shopping bargains abound in Trinidad and Tobago 
and prices are surprisingly low. Reduced summer and 
fall rates for hotels and transportation make your vaca- 
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here on my low stick, nature had 
blessed me with another new angle. 
|} I could note the coarse and curi- 
ously shaped faces of the copers, the 
tremendous Irish life in them, cheeks 
as red as their own fuchsia hedges 
and eyes under black lashes shining 
with a Siamese sapphiric blue; and 
how a wildly handsome young man, 
strong and fresh and muscular, 
might open his mouth to show a 





sudden old row of brown and broken 
teeth; and his blue-eyed dreamy 
visionary princess of a colleen raise 
the red gnarled hand of an old 
woman to the milk skin of her face, 
for she has worked hard in a poor 
country, once sucked dry by my 
English compatriots and now, some- 
how, despite the vigilancies of other 
governments, caught in the habit of 
apathy. Not that these people today 
are too poorly off, but they are not 
by nature builders with an eye to the 
future; they live, rather, for the day 
and let tomorrow, and the old turf 
shed at the back of the house, go to 
rot. Yet is this really apathy? Is it 
perhaps not a dream way, near- 
Arabic, of valuing the moment for 
its worth? In dripping wet weather, 
you will be greeted by a local with 
“Lovely day now!” And this may 
not be so mad as it sounds; it may, 
instead, be a way of expressing sim- 
ply a delight in life, in there being a 
day at all, whatever its superficial 
dressing. And on asking the way 
somewhere and the time it takes, 
you will be given the answer you 
want, a short way and a short time, 
in the Eastern manner of giving 
pleasure at all costs -— the cost of 
mere material truth and shoe leather 
included. Thus, the most occidental 
of European peoples are the true 
orientals, if I might employ a kind 
of Irishism. 

When an industrialist I know 
proved to an educated Irishman 
that, by doing this and that and en- 
forcing this or that slightly un- 


pleasant sacrifice, his country could 
be made as rich as Holland, the 
reply, wise with many a pint of 
porter, was both agreement and dis- 
avowal, with a final “Och, what 
do we want with wealth, anyhow?” 
A key phrase. 

So there we were among the 
ponies. And I didn’t stay on my 
shooting stick for long. To those not 
only content with living for the day 
but also surviving it, it was vital 
to keep on the move and away from 
the passing hoofs. Mares and their 
foals strode and staggered hither and 
thither all the time, arguing, whin- 
nying, kicking, prancing. For the 
unvalorous discreet, the field was 
soon turned into a kind of mud lake 
for an inelegant skater’s waltz, as one 
skidded one’s way around a back 
leg here, a long yellow tooth there, a 
mountainous muscular haunch to 
the left, or to the right a forehoof 
stamping like a bull’s. 

Not long, indeed, before the awful 
extent of a horrid truth was forced 
upon me. Here on this hill of a field, 
three or four acres bounded by a 
stream and a few houses and fences, 
there were enclosed what amounted 
to about a hundred naked mothers 
and their children, most of them as 
yet not properly introduced. 

A hundred suspicious females cor- 
ralled together in one small area! 
And their young with them! With 
their protective instincts raised to 
abnormal levels, and each battle- 
happy mother and neurotically thor- 
oughbred infant equipped with four 
hefty hoofs and a score of lip-curling 
teeth! 

By now the whinnying, a frightful 
sound in solo, had become, in unison, 
appalling. There was no band, and 
no wonder; no one could have heard 
it. Here and there, above the heav- 
ing sea of rumps and halters, rose a 
momentary equestrian statue, fore- 
feet tapping the air and anything 
else about. As this fell back, so a 
hindquarter would flash up, fling 
out its shoes with a horrid whack 
onto a neighboring mother’s glossy 
beige coat, and decline. The chil- 
dren were no better than the grown- 
ups. It says much for the phlegm of 
the excitable Irish that nobody 
seemed to be the least troubled by 
any of it. With elevated Hibernian 
calm, as if they themselves were not 
there at all, they led their snorting 
matrons to and from the judges, 
only pausing to exchange the time 
of day with a passing friend in a 
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cluck of Gaelic or a brogue of Eng- 
lish that sounded about the same. 

Perhaps they were dreaming of 
big money. For it is true that, in 
three years, and largely owing to 
American buying, prices of the Con- 
nemara breed have risen from near- 
ly nothing to a fairly sharp some- 
thing. Or had they half their minds 
on seaweed? For fifty miles off, in 
Galway, a seaweed symposium was 
being held. International colloid 
experts were discussing how best to 
process the great seaweed crop of 
these coasts, and new money is in 
the offing here, too. Strange new 
prosperities loom over the forgotten 
land. Perhaps it is wealth they want, 
after all. But wealth the way they 
want it, if you see what I mean. 

A sudden shower gleamed like a 
spider’s-web curtain down over all: 
over tweedy gentry, fustian farmers, 
village youth in its blue Sunday suit; 
over matrons who still bake their 
own bread; over their daughters 
half in love with home, half with 
dreams of emigration; over ponies, 
chickens, judges, sheep. And no one 
turned a hair. No scuttling. It 
was Irish rain, as much to be ex- 
pected as not, and was in a few 
minutes over. Everyone was wetter; 
no one had noticed. Except, it 
seemed, one old ram. 

This old ram, a heavy, haughty 
beast, chose the moment to smash 





its pen. As the sun came out, so 
did the ram, a true battering ram, 
head down and flying into the iron- 
shod feet of the horse life heaving 
above it. Never so many upset 
mothers, never so startled a pack of 
children! The whinnying rose, the 
whole pony race began to undulate 
dangerously. Now, whole groups 
of equestrian statues reared high, as, 
like a cannon ball of wool and horn, 
the ram bashed its way through a 
startled forest of legs beneath and 
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thinking on the railroads today. 
This is railroad progress that bene- 
fits everyone — for we'll need rail- 
roads more than ever in the boom 
years ahead. 


Thats why an enlightened public 
policy, giving railroads equal op- 
portunity with competing forms 
of transportation, is in everyone’s 
interest. America’s railroads — the 
lifeline of the nation — are the main 
line to your future. 
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was, in turn, battered and flicked 
about like a woolly football, in the 
course of a new-found liberty. For 
a few seconds it looked as if the whole 
field might go mad and stampede. 
The ram would loose its grip on the 
mud and slither a few yards like a 
fleece-bound Eskimo on a banana 
skin, then gather its pin legs together 
and turn, and batter off head down 
at another fence of horn-shod foot- 
ballers. You could mark its course 
from above by the undulation of 
brownish-colored flanks, as if a tidal 
wave ran erratically through a heav- 
ing brown sea. It looked like the end 
to me, but not to the phlegmatic 


excitable Irish. In a matter of a few 
minutes, cool. hands had been laid 
on the ram, its horns held hard, a 
rope thrown around. And back, 
battered, the batterer was led to the 
safety of his old wood gaol. 

After this, mouse-heart in mouth, 
eft. Anything, I fancied, could hap- 
pen, including, perhaps, six weeks 
in hospital. 

Out I walked into the gray stone 
town, deserted but for the bright, 
near-Mediterranean color washes — 
pink, blue, green — which occasional 
houses here wear. Past a humble 
chemist called a Medical Hall, past 
shops full of Aran sweaters of white 


Tenting Around Europe 





sy G. M. CHRISTENSEN 


Last summer my wife and I took a 
camping outfit in our small car as 
we wandered in and out of Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. Miraculously we squeezed all 
of the camping gear into a portable 
canvas case, 12 by 14 by 24 inches. 
The equipment consisted of two air 
mattresses and sleeping bags, a 
mountain tent, an ax, a hunting 
knife, a compact gas stove, a small 
kettle, utensils, and a jar of instant 
coffee. We were pleased that we 
had not included elaborate cooking 
gear, for finding suitable places to 
eat was no problem and our cooking 
was usually limited to coffee making. 

Most of the campgrounds we vis- 
ited were at well-chosen sites, often 
in areas with spectacular scenery, 
Those along the Rhine and Moselle 
Rivers in Germany were sometimes 
in the shadows of massive hills and 
castle ruins. At the campground in 
Burgen we watched kayaks flitting 
on the Moselle and hikers as they 





ascended through the vineyards to a 
castle citadel. A gentleman known 
as “Onkel Oskar” managed this col- 
ony and a nearby restaurant. The 
camping fee of forty cents per day 
was a little more than usual. From 
here to the Luxembourg border, a 
distance of about 85 miles, we counted 
five campgrounds. 

As we were driving down the 
Italian coast, we found another 
pleasant campground near the town 
of Fermo. This little camp com- 
munity featured fiber sunshades for 
the car and tent, a small “bar and 
grill” which served snacks and apéri- 
tifs, modern plumbing and fresh 
water showers, and, best of all, sev- 
eral miles of uninhabited beach. 

Campers in Europe, as in the 
United States, are friendly and help- 
ful. Many Europeans camp when 
they travel simply because they can- 
not afford to travel under other 
circumstances. Many use motor- 
cycles or motor scooters, and we 
often met families of four or five 
traveling on a motorcycle with side- 
car. 

The campgrounds are adequately 
managed, often by some local family, 
and are usually fenced or guarded. 
In all countries, the campgrounds 
seemed to be under close government 
supervision, and registration and 
checking of passports were always 
required. 

If we found a campground too 
congested to suit us, we either 
searched for another area or stayed 
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bleached wool, past the groceries 
that are also bars. Deep below in a 
ravine lay the dark-green waters of 
the estuary; high above rolled Atlan- 
tic clouds arriving from the Amer- 
icas. 

Peace, peace — and blessed si- 
lence. 

The danger past, courage re- 
turned, and with it a mite of ob- 
jectivity. Possibly no one was kicked 
or bitten the whole day through, 
down there among the ponies and 
the brave Irish. Possibly my fears 
were only those of a decadent Saxon 
townsman. Possibly about it all, I 
should keep my pony trap shut. 


in the more civilized dwellings. In 
Loano, along the Italian Riviera, we 
found a wonderful camp with plenty 
of elbow room which was called 
simply “Emilio’s.” During our two- 
day visit we splashed in the Mediter- 
ranean, lounged in the sun, and 
chatted with the German family 
next door or with the couple from 
Antwerp who had lent us their 
corkscrew. During the evenings the 
charming manager-host, Mr. Emilio, 
provided accordion music for danc- 





ing and slightly discordant singing 
at the camp pavilion. Language 
problems were more humorous than 
serious. Knowing a little German 
and French was helpful, but someone 
who could speak English was usually 
around. 

Farther west along the coast near 
Cannes, we discovered a settlement 
among scattered pines overlooking 
the picturesque resort village of 
Saint-Raphaél. Two local boys 
camping out provided guide service 
to the swimming area in town in 
exchange for a ride to and from the 
camping site. The Riviera provided 
innumerable camping possibilities, 
although many locations were too 
crowded to suit us. 

We arrived in Pamplona, Spain, 
about ten o’clock one night, having 
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book about a little-known side of 
Napoleon—his role as a lover— shows 
how deeply the emperor needed 
women’s love and how he responded 
to it. From authentic memoirs and 
biographies the author has woven a 
delightful and unusual story of 
Napoleon, the passionate, romantic 
and occasionally devoted lover, 
With eight pages of 
illustrations * $5.00 
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no plan about where we would stay. 
After rejecting the dusty rooms at 
several hotels and almost getting a 
room at the local jail for going the 
wrong way down a dimly lighted one- 
way street, we found the municipal 
campground. This was located in 
the clean and very spacious fair- 
grounds. After we had registered 
and assembled our portable quarters, 


we wandered across the street into a | 


café, with crooked walls, in search 
of a late supper. But communica- 
tions were very poor that evening, 
and absolutely no one could under- 
stand either our spoken or sign lan- 
guage. The problem was resolved 
when finally the frustrated waiter 
introduced us to the cook, who in 
turn invited us to visit the kitchen 
and prepare our own meal. 

In central France the chateaux 
were often quite close to camp- 
grounds. Château Fontainebleau, 
for example, is only a few miles away 
from a spacious camp retreat in the 
forest, between Fontainebleau and 
Bois-le-Roi, just off the highway to 
Paris. 

One day we pitched our tent at 
the sea near the town of Edam in the 
Netherlands. As at many camps, the 
tents were arranged in a circle inside 
a fence with the center area reserved 
for playing games and for getting 
into and out of the grounds. The 
colorful tents with splashes and 
stripes of red, blue, and yellow made 
one wonder for a second whether 
this was a bona fide campground or 
a local carnival. About six o'clock 
in the afternoon a man on a smoking 
motorcycle would come clanging 
into the center of the grounds to sell 
beverages, bread, sweets, vegetables, 
and fruit. 

The number of campgrounds in 
the popular tourist areas of Europe 
is quite large. For example, accord- 
ing to our camping map of the Neth- 
erlands, obtained from the Nether- 
lands Tourist Bureau in New York, 
this small country, which one can 
easily drive across in one day, has 
about 140 campgrounds. Useful 
maps and information about camp- 
ing can be obtained by writing to 
the various National Tourist Bureaus 
in the United States. 

During rainy weather we fled to 
lodgings in the towns — less sporting 
than camping and more comfortable. 
But for good weather, and if one 
has the temperament for tenting, we 
heartily endorse the campgrounds in 
Europe. 
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on the LARGEST and 
NEWEST Cruise Liner 
~the distinguished Flagship 


ROTTERDAM 


A luxury liner of proven cruiseworthiness 
~ offering the tops in entertainment, 
service that pampers and delights, 
an alert and world-wise staff, 
famous Holland-America cruise menus, 
100% air-conditioning, automatic stabilizers, 
plus every ultra-modern aid to navigation, 
operation and Deme comfort. 





DEC. 9, 1960 
Rio de Janeiro and the 
West Indies 


Christmas-New Year's Cruise 
Calling at St. Thomas, Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, Curaçao, Haiti, Nassau. 


29 days . $875 up 





J. AN. 28, 1961 


Around-the- 


World Cruise 


Calling at Palma, Villefranche, Naples, Malta, 
Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Bombay, 
Colombo, Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Acapulco, Balboa, 


77 days . $2525 up 





All sailings 
from New York 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


Ahad -Sonerica 
Line 
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BY JOHN M. CONLY 


Bach: Arias from Cantatas 

William Scheide conducting Bach Aria 
Group; Decca DL-79405 (stereo) and 
DL-9405 

Wiliam Scheide formed the Bach 
Aria Group shortly after World War 
II. The singers are Eileen Farrell, 
Carol Smith, Jan Peerce, and Nor- 
man Farrow. The instrumentalists 
are Julius Baker, flute; Robert 
Bloom, oboe; Bernard Greenhouse, 
cello; Paul Ulanowsky, piano; and 
Maurice Wilk, violin. They make 
their music with real joy and devo- 
tion and a thrilling confidence. Al] 
eight arias given here are beautiful, 
but my favorite is Mp Heart Ever 
Faithful (Miss Farrell), taken at a 
jubilant pace that should make any- 
body’s heart ever faithful, which was 
doubtless Mr. Bach’s unerring aim. 
Decca’s sound engineers, given a 
jewel, have treated it like a jewel. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 

Arturo Toscanini conducting NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra; RCA Victor LM-2387 
This December, 1953, performance 
of the Erotca may have been Tos- 
canini’s finest. I thought so, and 
after hearing it by radio I adver- 
tised for an air-check tape, which 
set me back $15 and made me ex- 
tremely happy. From a better air- 
check tape, Walter Toscanini proc- 
essed this disc, which now you may 
buy for $4.98. No good Beethovenian 
should resist the temptation. 


Brahms: Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Handel, Opus 24; Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini, Opus 35 
Jacob Lateiner, piano; Westminster 
18870 

Here is some very fine Brahms piano, 
marked by faultless taste and bril- 
liant technique. The only question 
is, Can you get the record? Just as 


it approached its tenth anniversary, 
the Westminster company went out 
of business, and then back in again 
under a new ownership. At the time 
of this writing, the status of its re- 
corded repertoire was in doubt. 
Still, the record is good enough to 
merit an inquiry of your dealer, 


Delius: Florida Suite; Dance Rhap- 
sody No. 2; Over the Hills and Far 
Away 

Sir Thomas Beecham conducting Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Capitol SG- 
7193 (stereo) and G-7193 

Of the remarkable musical symbiosis 
between Frederick Delius, the remit- 
tance man and sometime Florida 
orange farmer, and Sir Thomas 
Beecham, youthful millionaire and 
conductor, I will have more to write 
when I lay hold of Beecham’s bi- 
ography of Delius, recently pub- 
lished in America. Their minds 
really met (as was also the case with 
Delius and Edvard Grieg), and Sir 
Thomas has been a sort of Sir 
Lancelot on Delius’ behalf since 
1910. He was right in his fight. To 
prove it to yourself, hear Over the 
Hillis and Far Away in this perform- 
ance. The English have given the 
world its greatest poets, and some- 
times the poets have been musicians. 
Delius was. Here he has visioned 
with his hills as Wordsworth with 
his daffodils. They seem to sing in 
tones of green. The other two 
works, longer, are also piquant and 
picturesque, but the real country 
magic is in Over the Hills and Far 
Away. The EMI-Capitol sound tech- 
nicians have given it the transpar- 
ency it needs and merits. 


Gilbert and Sullivan: H.M.S, Pinafore 
Isidore Godfrey conducting D'Oyly Carte 
Opera singers and New Symphony Orches- 
tra of London; London OSA-1209 (stereo) 
and A-4234: two records 

The old Savoyards are mostly gone, 
but their successors retain a firm 
grip on the right style for G. & S. 
This Pinafore proves it and is further 
graced by the whole spoken dia- 
logue, so you need not read the 
booklet to know what is going on. 
It’s a delight, conveyed in London’s 
richest sound. I do not know who 
sings Bobstay the Boatswain, but 
one thing about him is certain. He 
his a Henglishman. 


Schubert: Die Schöne Müllerin 


Aksel Schiøtz, tenor; Gerald Moore, pi- 
ano; Harry Goldman Records KALP-11 
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Aksel Schiøtz is a genial Dane for 
whom the times really were out of 
joint. He matured as one of the 
truly great art song stylists just as 
World War H commenced and all 
Danes became prisoners. Later ill- 
ness interfered with his career. Just 
the same, his Schöne Müllerin, made 
on 78s at war’s end, became a sort 
of criterion by which good Schuber- 
tians have since judged all other 
attempts, mostly unfavorably. Here 
now is this criterion on LP, pains- 
takingly transcribed by careful com- 
patriots. It is not high fidelity, and 
of course not stereo, but it contains 
some of the most poignant singing 
ever sung, of one of the most beau- 
tiful song cycles that has ever been 
written, 


Schutz, Heinrich: Biblical Music ; 
Robert Craft conducting Los Angeles 
singers and instrumentalists; Columbia 
MS-6088 (stereo) and ML-5417 
Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) was 
perhaps the ultimate product of the 
Baroque musical intercourse, Nether- 
lands to Italy to Germany, that hap- 
pened in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. He set psalms and 
scriptural episodes to music, uniquely 
among Protestant church composers. 
Unlike Bach, he did not use hymns 
in which the congregation could 
join; only trained singers can per- 
form the Schiitz dramas. And they 
are, all of them, short antiphonal 
dramas, extraordinarily gripping. 
Mr. Craft, Stravinsky’s assistant and 
a leading musical antiquarian, pre- 
sents them here with absolute au- 
thenticity, and you can hear the 
real union of church and theater 
that existed four hundred years ago. - 
I especially recommend David's 
lament for Absalom. 


Leonard Warren: Arias 

Leonard Warren, baritone; various 
conductors and orchestras; RCA Victor 
LM -2453 

RCA Victor has brought out a me- 
morial album of arias sung by Leon- 
ard Warren, this century’s finest 
American baritone, who last March 
died on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, during a performance 
of La Forza del Destino. It is a good 
album, bearing arias from Pagliacci, 
Traviata, Rigoletto, Andrea Chenier, 
Gioconda, Trovatore, Macbeth, Bocca- 
negra, and La Forza. Mr. Warren 
never had any trouble filling a- hall 
with sound, with people, or with 
feeling. 





priate to 

for serious listening, for background 

, for entertaining, for development of their own and 

their children’s musical tastes. And they know that the 
self-same selections 


klet on the 
art of selecting, 
playing and 
preserving records 
is available for 25¢. Send ta: 


BROT » INC., 222 HARTR 


and what to play them with... 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Ls THOSE far-off days before World War I, we who 
were growing up with the century were beginning 
to sample life, sometimes in our parents’ company, 
more often in the echoes that came to us of their 
high jinks. When Dad in blackface played end 
man in the Negro minstrels at the Country Club, 
with towering Harry Schenk at the other end, we 
heard the elders repeating their jokes until even the 
innuendo became clear to us. When Dad, after a 
good night at cards, acquired the moose head 
which hung in the hall, we half believed him when 
he said he had shot it at the Merchants Club with 
two Manhattans. And when Mother and Dad 
rose at 4:00 a.m. to drive to Long Island to watch 
the Vanderbilt Cup Race, we had to wait until 
their drowsy return to learn that Harry Grant in 
an Alco had won, and that he and his mechanic 
had changed a tire in five minutes flat! 

Parents seemed decorous then, and we did our 
best to emulate their style. White flannels, a blue 
serge coat with cornflowers in the buttonhole, 
and immaculate white buckskin shoes with red 
rubber soles —— that was the correct male regalia 
for weekend festivities. In as close a copy as I 
could manage, I accompanied the elders to Sea 
Girt on a Saturday afternoon to watch Governor 
Woodrow Wilson review the National Guard, and 
afterward we would file into the Little White 
House to shake his hand and gulp down the very 
cold lemonade. Sundays after church, the beach, 
and the ice cream dinner, we might be invited 
aboard Harry Buxton’s Romp, and if there was a 
good westerly, that beautiful catboat could outstep 
anything on Barnegat Bay. The wind would drop 
at sunset, and by then we had passed through the 
Mantaloking drawbridge and were leading the van 
home. The crews in the half-becalmed boats 
would be singing, and in our cockpit Mother’s 
clear soprano as it soared upward in The Land of 
the Sky-blue Water brought a lump in my throat. 

People made their own music in the days before 
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radio. I remember one scorching August night in 
Bay Head when it was too hot to sleep. Ben Mc- 
Clain, a bachelor with a lovely tenor and tons of 
energy, had borrowed a small piano, heaven 
knows where, which he and his quartet had hefted 
onto the wide porch of Aunt Margaret’s cottage. 
The singing that followed, with Ben and Mother 
alternating in the lead, had people listening and 
applauding up and down East Street, with palm- 
leaf fans waving in our direction. At 10:30 Ben 
produced his second surprise, a bucket of fresh 
peach ice cream which he had bought at Chad- 
wick’s and stowed under the porch. When the 
beaded cylinder was removed from the salt and 
ice and opened, we had an American brand of 
ambrosia. Even Aunt Hetty had a plateful. Aunt 
Hetty Pineo, who had fractured her spine in a 
runaway, was our gentle matriarch, unopposed in 
her opinions, one of which was that she could not 
tolerate peaches in any form. Now she spooned 
away with gusto, assuming, as she must have, that 
it was vanilla. The singing, that cool delicacy, and 
a sea breeze that crept ashore at midnight soothed 
our sleep, and Aunt Hetty, unknowing, was un- 
troubled. 

As one looks back, one remembers the innocence 
and the optimism. We were so blissfully unaware 
of the apprehensions that now surround us. My 
father at thirty-five could not have guessed that 
his cotton business had reached its peak and would 
never again be as rewarding. And I, as I tried to 
train a pompadour, could have had no premoni- 
tion that only a few summers later my education 
would begin as an ambulance driver with the 
Moroccans. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


WALTER Lorp has a gift for assimilating the 
past and for reviving the exploits and crises of only 
yesterday with a fresh appreciation. He works 


¥ 


with individuals, hundreds of them, the casual 
bystander as well as the chief accomplice, and he 
is respectful of the big doers, headstrong and con- 
fident, as they are swept into the mainstream of 
history and sometimes beyond their depth. No 
detail, if it be revelatory, is too small for his mosaic. 
He writes with timing and tension, and we, who 
are familiar with the end, watch with fascination 
as he discloses the human fallibility and unfore- 
seen circumstance which are present in almost 
every hazardous undertaking. In his first book, 
A Night to Remember, he depicted as if he had been 
there the overconfidence, negligence, and bravery 
of those involved in the sinking of the Titanic. In 
THE GOOD YEARS: From 1900 to the First World 
War (Harper, $4.95), he applies the same method 
to our age of innocence, 

In the aftermath, it seems symbolic that The 
Good Years should open with trouble in China. The 
Boxer Rebellion, that fanatic uprising against 
colonialism, was far advanced before the Western 
missionaries and diplomats would take it seriously, 
and the pound of flesh which the Western powers 
eventually demanded and received provoked, as 
Mr. Lord perceives, a desire for revenge which is 
not confined to the China mainland today. The 
defense of the legations from the Boxer hordes was 
a strange mixture of white complacency and des- 
perate grit, and one which can still be taken to 
heart. Equally portentous domestically was the 
unguarded way in which President McKinley 
went to his death. This genial Ohioan who loved 
to shake the people’s hands was content to preside 
over a plutocracy; the vigorous, scrutinizing T.R. 
who succeeded him was not; and some of Mr. 
Lord’s liveliest pages describe the Roosevelt who 
believed in speaking softly and carrying a big stick. 
He awoke the nation’s conscience; he gave the 
government new stature in its restraint of monop- 
oly, and when he said that he represented the third 
party —-the public -= in any dispute between 
management and labor, he planted an idea that 
has taken deep root. 

The great inventions of the era are not so easily 
to be taped, and Mr. Lord’s accounts of the devel- 
opment of the motorcar and of the experiments 
which the Wright Brothers conducted at Kitty 
Hawk are superficial and perhaps the least effec- 
tive of his episodes. He has a nice light touch for 
the ostentation of the period, beginning with Mrs. 
Astor’s ball of the winter of 1905. That gilded 
butterfly, James Hazen Hyde, is brought under the 
microscope and neatly impaled. But it is when he 
has to cope with disaster that Mr. Lord is at his 
best. The assassination of President McKinley, the 
long siege in Peiping, the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire are chronicled in very human terms, 
and the sense of participation is conveyed by a 
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skillful mingling of the commonplace and the 
spectacular, At San Francisco, for instance, we 
watch the desperate effort of Engine Company 
No. 38 to find water for their hoses; we see Will 
James, the philosopher, coming in from Stanford 
University to take note of the panic; and an un- 
known clerk tapping out the following message as 
the big blaze approached the Postal Telegraph 
Building: “I’m going to get out of office, as we 
have had a little shake every few minutes, and it’s 
me for the simple life.” 


A POET’S BEGINNING 


In 1925 ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT was 
commissioned by the New Republic to write a liter- 
ary portrait of “a Good Greek out of New Eng- 
land.” The subject was Robert Frost, who was 
then teaching at Amherst College, and in that 
classic New England village their friendship began. 
She brought with her copies of his first books, and 
these he annotated for her with comments such 
as: “In making a poem you have no right to think 
of anything but the subject matter; after making 
it no right to boast of anything but the form.” 

The portrait she wrote of him at that time was 
republished in her Fire Under the Andes; her friend- 
ships with Willa Cather and Amy Lowell and 
Louis Untermeyer kept renewing her interest in 
the poet; and in the midsummer of 1949 she be- 
gan to write her full-length and intimate volume, 
ROBERT FROST: The Trial by Existence (Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, $6.00). This book is charged 
with affection and alive with all of the homely 
quizzical details which she could coax out of the 
poet or quote from his friends. To those of us who 
have known Robert Frost, heard him read, and 
hold our own imaginative picture of his heritage, 
this volume is a delight. 

The youth of every great artist is a period of 
fascinating conjecture, and this is certainly true of 
Robert Frost: Frost’s father, the brilliant Harvard 
student who wanted to run off to join the Confed- 
eracy and who compromised by drinking and 
driving himself to death as a journalist in San 
Francisco; Frost’s mother, with her Scotch hardi- 
hood, who staved off poverty by teaching and 
prompted her son to do likewise; Rob’s early de- 
votion to Greek and his attempts to conform to 
college, first at Dartmouth, then at Harvard, 
each ending in disappointment to himself and to 
his grandfather, who had backed him; and hap- 
pily, at last, his almost penniless marriage to Eli- 
nor White, with whom he had fallen in love in his 
second year at Lawrence High. They made their 
retreat to a rundown farm in Derry, New Hamp- 
shire; they lived unto themselves ~~ not invited out 
to a single meal in their first eight years — and 
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here he found his voice. The biographer has skill- 
fully assembled in bits and pieces these early years, 
which reach a climax in Frost’s gamble to go to 
England, where he found recognition, his dearest 
friend in life, Edward Thomas, and the prickly, 
discerning encouragement of Ezra Pound. 

The note of reverence recurs too insistently in 
the years of renown which follow, and the biog- 
rapher is not so successful in her endeavor to inter- 
pret explicitly a poet who is as slippery as slippery 
elm. She does catch his charm and his wit and 
the acuteness of his ear for true New England 
speech; she enjoys his teasing but does not stress 
his rough strength, revealed in that remarkable 
letter describing his sister's insanity, in which he 
writes, “It is a coarse brutal world, unendurably 
coarse and brutal, for anyone who hasn’t the least 
dash of coarseness or brutality in his own nature to 
enjoy it with.’ And she must have realized, long 
before she finished, the impossibility of trying to 
pin down, biographically, this poet to his poems. 


THE UNORTHODOX CHARLES 


Charles II, who has generally been regarded as 
weak and indolent, emerges in Hesketu PEAR- 
son’s deft prose as a man who was wise, temper- 
ate, peace-loving, and “perhaps the only king in 
English history who would have charmed every- 
one as a commoner.” MERRY MONARCH: The Life 
and Likeness of Charles IT (Harper, $5.00) 1s a 
short, colorful biography, cutting sharply across 
prejudice and red tape to give us, often in his own 
words, this unorthodox picture of a Stuart who 
was civilized beyond his age and singularly articu- 
late. Charles, Pearson tells us, was tall, lean, dark, 
a tireless athlete who could outwalk and outhunt 
any of his subjects. The religious intolerance 
which he suffered at the hands of his mother and 
as a captive of the Scottish Covenanters had bred 
in him an unshakable tolerance, just as the defeats 
he had suffered in trying to regain his kingdom 
made him loathe war. His fondness for dogs, as 
for women, says Mr. Pearson, implies a search for 
a love he never had as a child. Loyalty he prized, 
and his devotion to Hyde and to his youngest sis- 
ter, Minette, are two of the brightest threads in 
this gay book. 

Since he was a grandson of Henry of Navarre, 
it is easy to see where he inherited his common 
sense and his sensuality. It took courage and 
prudence to reorganize the country after Crom- 
well; Charles had both. He dealt with his minis- 
ters sagely, and the good nature and wit with 
which he faced the country enormously increased 
his popularity. This is a nimble and attractive 
book about a man whose character was shaped 
more by adversity than by success. 
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T. H. Huxley BY CYRIL BIBBY 


A briliant, versatile, influential man, Huxley proves 
interesting as an individual, as well as for his exceptional 
achievements. Forewords by Sir Julian and Aldous 
Huxley. Horizon, $5.00. 


The Life of Michelangelo 
BY CHARLES H. MORGAN 


The politics and intrigues of a fascinating period add 
excitement to Mr. Morgan’s study of Michelangelo’s 
life and work. Well illustrated with black-and-white 
photographs, which inevitably do better by the sculpture 
than the painting. REYNAL, $6.00, 


Edwin Forrest BY RICHARD MOODY 


Generous, cantankerous, independent, and exception- 
ally able, Forrest was an immensely successful actor in 
his day and remains a beguiling character, thoroughly 
deserving this affectionate biography. KNOPF, $6.95. 


King of Rome BY ANDRÉ CASTELOT 


Somewhat overemotional and not wholly convincing 
in its claims for the caglet’s potential capabilities, this 
life of Napoleon’s unlucky son is nevertheless well organ- 
ized and very readable. Translated by Robert Baldick. 
HARPER, $5.95, 


THE DIGGERS 


The Mute Stones Speak 
BY PAUL MACKENDRICK 


Subtitled The Story of Archaeology in Italy, and that’s 
exactly what it is; ancient history and recent excavations 
rubbing elbows with complete harmony in Mr. MacKen- 
drick’s easygoing text, ST. MARTIN’s PRESS, $7.50, 


Maya Cities BY PAUL RIVET 


Mr. Rivets book is full of information about Mayan 
works and ways and is enriched with excellent photo- 
graphs and color plates of various frescoes, Almost as 
good as a trip to Yucatan. purnam’s, $5.95, 


The Treasure of the Copper Scroll 
BY JOHN MARCO ALLEGRO 


Another Dead Sea scroll, the actual deciphered text, 
a list of hidden treasures, backed up by Mr. Allegro’s 
brisk, lucid account of the conditions that probably led 
to the burial of all these valuables. pousLepay, $4.95, 


East Anglia BY R. RAINBIRD CLARKE 


Pretty specialized for the general reader, but for the 
archaeologically minded, a good, thorough book on 
everything unearthed so far in a region where a great 
deal has been found. prarcer, $6.50. 
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Reader’s Choice 
BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Str Tuomas Bercuam’s life of 
FREDERICK DELIUS (Knopf, $5.75) 
is written as though no innovations 
in the fashion of constructing biog- 
raphies had occurred since Ma- 
caulay’s day. Nothing of this sort 
has been done lately, and the effect 
is novel and refreshing, as though 
Sir Thomas had invented a fine 
new method instead of simply re- 
verting to the old scheme of sticking 
to plain facts. 

The book involves no psycho- 
logical speculations, no long quota- 
tions from boring letters followed 
by ingenious reading between the 
lines thereof, and no elaborately 
constructed backgrounds. Sir 
Thomas, a conductor, is primarily 
interested in the musical accom- 
plishments of Delius, a composer. 
Delius’ father and mother, Germans 
settled in England to pursue the 
wool trade, were evidently deplor- 
able. Sir Thomas gives them one 
paragraph, concluding: “when all 
imaginable good has been spoken on 
their behalf, they still remain re- 
vealed as portents, probably unique 
even in Victorian England, and 
types which it can earnestly be 
hoped are now extinct.” Cor- 
respondence is quoted only when it 
proves what Delius was doing at a 
given point or elucidates his rela- 
tions with a specific person. When 
his hero hangs about Paris for several 
years, writing a great deal of music 
and thoroughly enjoying the city, 
Sir Thomas remarks only that he 
“evinced a decided preference for 
low life.” 

Once Delius had escaped from 
the wool trade, which he accom- 
plished by being persistently un- 
reliable at it, and from an orange 
grove in Florida, where his baffled 
parent had hoped to break him 





gently to lucrative toil, he simply 
wrote music, struggled to get it 
performed and printed, and then 
struggled further to control the 
idiocies of his German publishers. 
He seems to have been a man with- 
out any picturesque eccentricities, 


and his life contained no spectacular | 


adventures. He reached success 
slowly, enjoyed a considerable period 
of respect and prosperity, and died, 
unhappily, of a lingering and pain- 
ful illness. 

It is a considerable achievement 
on the part of Sir Thomas to have 
made a consistently readable book 
of what is actually a very quiet 
story. His success may be attributed 
to energetic, opinionated writing, a 
sensible refusal to linger over ir- 
relevant detail, and the ability to 
describe unproduced operas with 
the wild fervor of a musical comedy 
team trying to catch an angel. 


TWO MUSKETEERS 


SOLDIER IN THE RAIN (Atheneum, | 


$4.00), the latest novel by WILLIAM 
GoLpMAN, starts out like a standard 
military farce. Sergeant Eustis Clay, 
Mr. Goldman’s hero, is, from the 
Army point of view, a canny veteran 
who contrives to live quite happily 
at Camp Scott in the last days of 
the Korean War, conduct a giddy 
social life, maintain a friendship 
with the local intelligentsia, do 
very little work, retain his rank, and 
accomplish all this with a minimum 
of annoyance from the authorities. 
Eustis is a man of distinction among 
his comrades. To the suspicious 
civilian eye, he is as poor a bargain 
as the Army ever made, an ignorant, 
shiftless, pilfering bungler and a 
public nuisance of some magnitude. 
He believes that Jews have horns, 
and his notion of a happy death is 
to get shot at the age of one hundred 
and ten by a jealous husband. 

The “local intelligentsia” is Mas- 
ter Sergeant Maxwell Slaughter, 
whose influence is his own private 
work of art. Forty to Clay’s twenty- 
three, well read and worldly wise, he 
is, thanks to his control of a vital 
little bottleneck, in a position to 
blackmail almost anybody. He is 
also an admirer of Eustis Clay, 
whose invincible assurance and gay 
stupidity fill him with envy and 
amusement. In a remote way, this 
team is reminiscent of Athos and 
D'Artagnan, and the enterprises the 
two think up and carry out are some- 
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was a journey without des- 
tination; but under American 
influence the destination has 
become everything. This rich 
and eventful novel tells how a 
wealthy man in his fifties goes 
through a profound and dra- 
matic emotional crisis which 
changes his life and his atti- 
tude toward it, 
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times not unworthy of Dumas in his 
less bloody moments. 

Almost every episode in Soldier in 
the Rain is funny in itself: Eustis 
trespassing on the lawn of the 
officers’ club and grading, aca- 
demic style, the girls ambling into 
the place; Eustis teaching this game 
to a chivalrous lad from Yale 
named Meltzer; Slaughter going on 
a yogurt diet; Meltzer, profiting by 
Eustis’ instruction and example, 
rising up for the honor of the Ivy 
League and thieving a damsel right 
out of his mentor’s hands; Slaughter, 
utterly astounded by his own suc- 
cess, involved in a courtly paternal- 
platonic love affair with a high 
school girl. But while the chatter is 
comical and the action often wildly 
absurd, the book as a whole is sad. 
Brightness falls from the air, friends 
get transferred or killed, the base 
closes, and the little town turns out 
the neon lights and goes back to 
sleep. Only the indomitable Eustis 
is left, and he, although he doesn’t 
know it, is well on the way to be- 
coming a professional re-enlister, 
a refugee in uniform, a second 
Slaughter. 

Occasionally Mr. Goldman tries 
straight sentiment and becomes both 
saccharine and implausible, but 
these lapses are too few to spoil the 
book. About 90 per cent of the 
time, Soldier in the Rain balances 
neatly on the narrow line between 
laughter and tears. 


SUMMER READING 


Two other novels have turned up 
which may be classified as respect- 
able hammock reading, if anybody 
reads in hammocks any more. WALK 
EGYPT (Viking, $4.50) by VINNIE 
WiLLiaMs is well-written soap opera, 
and Harper Ler’s TO KILL A 
MOCKINGBIRD (Lippincott, $3.95) is 
sugar-water served with humor. 

Anyone who feels like having a 


‘good cry over nothing much should 


be satisfied by Walk Egypt. The 
heroine is a Georgia hill girl named 
Toy whose father, an improvident 
miller, gets himself ludicrously mur- 
dered when she is about fourteen. 
Her mother is a spineless and brain- 
less woman and escapes the prob- 
lems of widowed poverty by going 
gently off her head. As the eldest 
child, Toy takes over the mill and 
gradually, with much difficulty and 
soul searching, makes a passable 
business of it. Toy has no sense of 
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humor, and her bad luck is chronic, 
and while Miss Williams presents 
the girl’s miseries as part of a search 
for God, the unsympathetic reader 
is likely to see them as the malicious 
impositions of the author. 

The best things in the book are 
certain minor characters and their 
rambling, solemn, backwoods talk, 
a combination of provincial narrow- 
ness and natural intelligence. Miss 
Williams has a good ear for this sort 
of thing and also does well in de- 
scribing the slow seepage of elec- 
tricity and ideas into Toy’s territory. 
Her official plot, however, is one 
long wail of female martyrdom, 
much of it unsupported by reason. 
It is typical of her contrivances that 
Toy’s father, leaving a neighbor’s 
house in haste, decamps and is shot 
down in his hostess’ clothes. The 
skirt is understandable, but the 
shoes, unexplained by Miss Williams, 
actually deserve a novel in them- 
selves. It is no ordinary man who, 
about to go out a window té escape 
an armed and wrathful husband, 
pauses to shove his feet into high- 
heeled black pumps with buckles. 

To Kill a Mockingbird is a more 
successful piece of work. It is 
frankly and completely impossible, 
being told in the first person by a 
six-year-old girl with the prose style 
of a well-educated adult. Miss Lee 
has, to be sure, made an attempt to 
confine the information in the text to 
what Scout would actually know, 
but it is no more than a casual 
gesture toward plausibility. 

The book’s setting is a small town 
in Mississippi, and the action behind 
Scout’s tale is her father’s deter- 
mination, as a lawyer, liberal, and 
honest man, to defend a Negro ac- 
cused of raping a white girl, What 
happens is, naturally, never seen 
directly by the narrator. The sur- 
face of the story is an Alcottish 
filigree of games, mischief, squabbles 
with an older brother, troubles at 
school, and the like. None of it is 
painful, for Scout and Jem are 
happy children, brought up with 
angelic cleverness by their father 
and his old Negro housekeeper. 
Nothing fazes them much or long. 
Even the new first-grade teacher, a 
devotee of the “Dewey decimal sys- 
tem” who is outraged to discover that 
Scout can already read and write, 
proves endurable in the long run. 

A variety of adults, mostly ec- 
centric in Scout’s judgment, and a 
continual bubble of incident make 


To Kill a Mockingbird pleasant, un- 
demanding reading. 


GREEK MOUNTAINEERS 


No doubt it would be possible, by 
the exercise of genius, to write a dull 
book about travel in Greece, but I 
have never discovered one. Patrick 
Leigh Ferrmor’s masi (Harper, 
$6.00) is about Greece, and while 
remarkable in several respects, it is 
completely orthodox in being devoid 
of dullness. 

Mr. Fermor has long been familiar 
with Greece. He speaks the lan- 
guage, and during World War II 
served in Crete. He is also a novelist 


with a notably riotous imagination. | 


All these accomplishments serve him 
well in describing his trip through 
the Mani, the rocky peninsula that 
juts down below Sparta. 

Because of its remoteness and the 
extreme ferocity of its inhabitants, 
the Mani has never really been con- 
quered by anyone. The Romans 
and the Byzantines pretended the 
place didn’t exist. The Turks ap- 
pointed local Greek beys, hoping 
wistfully, and often in vain, that 
these fellows would keep order and 
collect a few taxes. Meanwhile, 
the Manians behaved like moun- 
taineers the world over, devoting 
_ themselves to complicated blood 
feuds ‘and land wars and to the 
raiding of their lowland neighbors. 

The government of modern Greece 
has gradually and tactfully wheedled 
these people into accepting a mod- 
erate degree of law and order. Their 


reputation lingers on, however, and | 


Mr. Fermor was warned all across 
Lacedaemon that he and his photog- 
rapher would be robbed blind and 
mercilessly slaughtered if they went 
to the Mani. 





They went anyway and had a | 


splendid time, finding the Manians, 
although miserably poor and con- 
sequently somewhat melancholy, a 


most hospitable, friendly, intelligent, | 
and attractive people. Mr. Fermor | 
became interested in the history of | 


“the place, about which all the in- | 
habitants were garrulously well in- | 


formed, and reports it in lively 
style. His descriptions of the land- 
scape and the people are superb, 
and he occasionally flies off on the 
wings of fancy, getting himself and 
the reader drunk on wild specula- 
_ tion or thundering eloquence. On 
one of these flights, he installs pen- 
guins in the Arctic, from which I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Nan Fairbrother 
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AN ENGLISH YEAR and MEN AND GARDENS. 


has written a new and delightful book 





This time, the scene is London. 


$4.50 at better bookstores everywhere 
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Samuel Eliot Morison’s 


tribute to a fresh, exciting, 
blessed country 


“The Story of 
Mount Desert 
Island 


N this little jewel of a book, 
I the distinguished writer and 
historian who loves Maine’s 
most famous island and knows 
it so well gives the highlights 
of its history from the time of 
the Indians to the coming of 
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With a bibliography, nomenclature 
and 15 halftone illustraticas $3.50 
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more than a dreary fact with Mr. 


| should not be accepted as a final ref- 


Fermor; and that possibly “Mani 


erence book. As an impression of a 
place and a revelation of the author’s 


| mind, however, it is pure joy. 


| FRENCH MANUSCRIPT PAINTING 


; Jean Porcuer, the author of 
| MEDIEVAL FRENCH MINIATURES 


| (Abrams, $25.00), has provided this 
| beautiful book with a preface in 


which he apologizes for not covering 
all medieval European art in one 
volume, a task which would be 
physically impossible, since the book 
as it stands is so fat with fine color 
plates that anyone proposing to 
move it more than half a mile would 
be wise to rent a pack mule. 

Mr. Porcher’s text, which oc- 
cupies about a quarter of the book, 
covers the development of manu- 
script painting in France from the 
end of the tenth century to the 
beginning of the sixteenth, when the 
rapid spread of printed books put 
an end to the art. He has little to 
say about the techniques employed 
but offers a great deal of information 
about regional schools and their 
influence upon each other; the char- 
acteristics of individual artists, who 
were usually anonymous in the 
early days but. whose styles are as 
recognizable as signatures; and the 
qualities of line, color, and com- 
position that distinguish one school 
from another. Anecdote and pe- 
ripheral information are kept to a 
minimum, but enough background is 
provided to enable the reader to 
place French painting in the general 
European context. It is interesting 
to discover that, while the French at 
the. beginning of the period were 
humble imitators of the styles al- 
ready established in England, Ger- 
many, and Italy, they had become 
the acknowledged leaders in the field 
by the. fifteenth century, boasting a 
group of painters internationally re- 
spected for their skill and originality. 

The illustrations which follow the 


| text are not only well done, they 
| represent material which is not avail- 


able elsewhere, unless one is pre- 
pared to make a pilgrimage through 


a number of European museums. 


MODERN MYTHS EXPLODED 


Joun KENNETH GALBRAITH, econ- 
omist, iconoclast, and author of The 
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Affluent Society, has written a book of 
essays called THE LIBERAL HOUR 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.50), in which 
he undertakes the slaughter of a 
number of sacred cows. The victims 
vary in size and importance but 
ultimately provide a nice little 
hecatomb. 

Mr. Galbraith begins with an- 
assault on the notion that if we do 
not fight the Russians, we must 
necessarily engage in peaceful eco- 
nomic competition with them. He 
finds only relative satisfaction in the 
prospect; bankruptcy is better than 
being blown up, but it cannot be 
considered a victory. To engage in 
a production race with Russia, Mr. 
Galbraith argues, is to fight on its 
ground with weapons that are all to 
its advantage, for Russia has much 
to gain, both practically and in 
prestige, from an expansion of its 
national output of food and goods, 
while we are already oversup- 
plied with practically everything 
and should be concerned with a 
more equitable distribution of what 
is available rather than with in- 
creasing its quantity. 

Mr. Galbraith next tackles the 
myth that man is becoming sub- 
servient to the machine and demon- 
strates that machines, poor things, 
have a tougher time of it every year 
and will soon be held in no more 
respect than so many tin cans. No 
one who has been bounced out of a 
job by the latest piece of automation 
is going to be entirely convinced by 
Mr. Galbraith’s reasoning, but as a 
theory it is persuasive and witty. 

Working through several historical 
delusions, plus the reputations of 
public heroes, the sentimental at- 
tachment to handicrafts, and the 
economics of rural New England, 
Mr. Galbraith continues to upset 
tradition and undermine dogma. 
His method is to pounce on some 
widely held belief and prove — 
with figures, if necessary — that it is 
actually quite contrary to evidence 
and common sense. Sometimes, as 
when he deals with the school 
system or the Depression, he is 
intensely serious. His discourse on 
how to rehabilitate an abandoned 
Vermont farm, on the other hand, 
is pure frivolity, although its camou- 
flaged premise (you can’t) is ab- 
solutely sound. 

The Liberal Hour is a lively little 
book, full of good things and peppery 
ideas for all its lack of a single 
central theme. 
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A far cry from the miner’s mule of the ’80s, thi 
moth ore truck performs Herculean ‘tasks in. Absconde's 
Berkeley Pit at Butte, Montana. Still in the experimental 
stage, the gigantic vehicle hauls ore up-grade out of the pit, 
75 or more tons at a time. Designed to replace Diesel trucks 
with less than half the capacity, it operates electrically on 
special trolley wires and each of its four outsized wheels can __ 
deliver 400 horsepower, a total of 1600 horsepower—making 
it the most powerful truck in the world. Without a load, it 
can leave its trolley wires and operate on 350 horsepower 
supplied by its own Diesel generator. ae 
Huge as it is, Anaconda’s new truck is in proportion with 
the vast Butte operation. One of the richest mineral areas 
ever discovered, Butte has supplied industry with more than _ 
three billion dollars in mineral wealth. Up to 1959, more than 
7 million tons of copper had been mined at “the richest hill 
on earth”—-which has also been a bountiful source of zine, 
manganese, lead, silver and gold. : 
Current production at Butte continues to set king-sized 
standards, and the new king-sized ore truck is part of a sys- 
tem which moves more than 28,000 tons of ore a day at the 
Berkeley Pit. This is just one reason why the Company’s 
ore production is consistently on the increase. Not only with 
new and highly efficient equipment, but through continuing 
exploration and constant development of new copper sources, 
such as the new El Salvador Mine recently opened in Chile, 
Anaconda meets the growing needs of industry for more and 
better products in the entire nonferrous metal field. 
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The better life... the steps to take toward it 


Days free from care. They become pos- 
sible when you’ve safeguarded your family 
against the uncertainties of the future. 
In short — when you have the protection 
of the “Better Life” policy. 

The “Better Life” policy is designed to 
cope with almost any contingency. Its 
guarantees have been made just as com- 
prehensive and generous and flexible as 


possible. When you acquire this superior 
life insurance contract, you provide your 
family with the finest combination of guar- 
anteed benefits available. 

Rely, also, on the man who represents 
New England Life. After getting acquainted 
with your family’s special requirements, 
he can expertly tailor the numerous fea- 
tures of the “Better Life” policy to fit. His 


can readily lead to a better life for 
you and yours. 
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The Command Guidance System for the Air Force Titan, shown here as the first and second stages separate, was developed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and is manufactured by Western Electric. Flight information is analyzed by a Remington Rand-Univac computer. 





Nose cone of an Air Force Thor- 
Able test missile, guided by 
“brains” developed for the 
Titan, being recovered from the 
South Atlantic. 


How the Air Force puts Titan on Target! 


Bell Telephone Laboratories Command Guidance System 
gives deadly accuracy to new ICBM 


Suppose you were asked to guide a 110-ton 
missile into space with a controlled velocity 
so that its nose cone could then sail free of 
all control and hit a tiny preselected target 
area 6000 miles away. 


This was the objective for Titan which was 
given by the Air Force to Bell Telephone 
engineers and scientists. The result was a 
new Command Guidance System which 
guides Titan with “pinpoint” accuracy. 

For the first few hundred miles of flight, 
a ground control center tracks the missile 
and sends instructions to keep it precisely 
on course. Commands are also sent to cut the 
engine off at the moment of proper velocity. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





To show how accurate this guidance must 
be: at the time of cut-off, when Titan may be 
traveling some 24,000 feet per second, a 
difference of one foot per second in the speed 
could cause a miss of one mile. 


The system has already guided missile 
nose cones so accurately that they could be 
recovered thousands of miles away by wait- 
ing ships. And it will play a key role in 
forthcoming satellite and space probes. 


This new guidance system is the product 
of our many years of communications re- 
search and experience—which also help 
bring you the finest telephone service in the 
world. 
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by HERMAN WOUK 


402. IN THE DAYS OF 
McKINLEY 


STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOL- 

OGY OF SEX 

by naveLock rLLIS, 2 vols, 
(Retail price $15) 

Each vol. $1 

IDEAL MARRIAGE: ITS 

PHYSIOLOGY AND 

TECHNIQUE by rH. m. 


(Retail price $3.95) 


by MARGARET 
cescu, Hlustrated 151. 
{Retail price $7.56) 





(Retail price $6.95) baer 
ERA 
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108. ACT ONE fy moss HART 
(Retail price $5) 


199. THE CONSTANT IMAGE 
DY MARCIA DAVENPORT 
(Retail price $3.95) 
193. TRUSTEE FROM THE 
TOOLROOM 
by nevi. sure 
(Retail price $3.95) 
409. THE AFFAIR 
by c. p. sow 
(Retail price $4.50) 
191. GRANT MOVES SOUTH 
by BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 
405. DR. SCHWEITZER OF 
LAMBARENE by 
NORMAN COUSINS,  Hlus- 
trated. (Retail price $3.95) 


192, THE EDGE OF DAY 
by Laure Lee, Haustrated 
(Retail price $4) 


102. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 
by BORIS PASTERNAK 
(Retail price $5) 


188. MEETING WITH JAPAN 
by rosco mararni. IHustrated 
(Retail price $8.50) 
187. THE DARKNESS AND 
THE DAWN 
by THOMAS B. COSTAIN 
(Retail price $3.95) 


105. THE UGLY AMERICAN 
by WILLIAM J. LEDERER 
and BUGENE BURDICK 

{Retail price $3.95) 


101. EXODUS by LEON URIS 
(Retail price $4.50) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial membership is to demon- 
Tae two things by your own experience: first, that you can 
really keep yourself from missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ness, books you fully intend to read; second, the advantages of the 
Club’s Book-Dividend system, through which members regularly 
receive valuable library volumes—either without charge or at a 
small fraction of their price—simply by buying books they would 
buy anyway. The trial offer described here really represents “ad- 
vance” Book-Dividends earned by the purchase of the three books 
you engage to buy later. 


ANY T 


194. THE LONGEST DAY 
by cornerius ryan. Hius- 
trated, (Retail price $4.95) 


183. THE CAVE 
by ROBERT PENN WARREN 
(Retail price $4.95) 


119. THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 
by WINSTON $. CHURCHILL 
Vol. Tof A History of the 
Englisb-Speaking Peoples 
(Retail price $6) 
120. THE NEW WORLD 


by WINSTON $. CHURCHILL 
Vol. IL (Retail price $6) 


121. THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 
by WINSTON $, CHURCHILL 
Vol. I. (Retail price $6) 


122. THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. IV, (Retail price $6) 


* The three books you choose will be sent to you immediately 
and you will be billed one dollar for each volume (plus a small 
postage charge). 


* You have a wide choice always—over 200 Selections and 
Alternates during the year. 


* Ifyou continue after this trial membership, with every sec- 
ond Club choice you buy you will receive, without charge, a valuable 
Book-Dividend averaging around $6.50 in retail value. Since the in- 
auguration of this profit sharing plan, $235,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been received by members as Book-Dividends, 


OFFERS YOU...IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 





* 
FOR $] EACH™ | = ar ova tn 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL 135 
BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR AT THE 
MEMBERS' PRICES... WHICH AVERAGE 20% 
LESS THAN THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 





406, INTRIGUE: THE GREAT SPY” 
NOVELS OF ERIC AMBLER 


118. PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK 


OF THE SEVEN SEAS 160. SINGER SEWING BOOK 
Hlustrated 


123. A TREASURY OF SCIENCE 
Edited by HARLOW SHAPLEY 


152. BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR 162 
QUOTATIONS 13th edition 


184. THE MARAUDERS 
by CHARLTON OGBURN, JR, 


185. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
LOVE by MORTON M. HUNT 


trated, (Retail price $7.30) 


149. THE STORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY by Wnt DURANT 
{Retail price $5) 
129. THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


by MILLAR BURROWS 
(Retail price $6.50) 


(Retail price $6) 


. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
O. HENRY. 2 vols, 

(Retail price $10.50) 

Each vol. $1 

132. A STUDY OF HISTORY, a 

2-vol. abridgment of the 
Toynbee work 

(Retail price $11) 

Each vol. $1 

139. ULYSSES by james joven 

Unabridged 

(Retail price $4.75) 


(Retail price $3.95) 


by MARY BROOKS PICKEN 
Hlus. (Retail price $3.95) 


161. THE NEW JOY OF COOKING 
by IRMA S, ROMBAUER and 
MARION R, BECKER 
Mas, (Retail price $4.95) 

» A CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD 

by v. M. HILLYER 
Revised by ©. 6, wury 
Hlustrated 


(Retail price $4.50) 163. WINNIE THE POOH ann 
THE HOUSE AT POOH 
CORNER by a. A. MILNE 
Ilustrated by 5, m, 
SHEPARD Both vols, for $1 


(Retail price $8.95) 


(Retail price $6.95) 


(Retail price $10) 


(Retail price $5.95) 








In the case of multi-volume sets, each volume is to be counted 
as a separate purchase at $1, unless otherwise noted 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. Aad 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N, Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Bock.of-the-Month Club} and send 
the three library volumes whose numbers I have indicated in boxes below, 
billing me $3.00 (plus postage). I agree to purchase at least three addi- 
tional monthly Selections--or Alternates—during the first year I am a 
member. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after buying 
three Club choices (in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer). The price will never be more than the publisher’s price, and 
frequently less, After my third purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a 
Book-Dividend? with every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A small 
charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) PLEASE NOTE: A 
Double Selection—-or a set of books offered to members at a special com- 
bined price--is counted as a single book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit 
and in fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three Club choices, 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


| LA CJ Ca 


MR 
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MISS (Please print mainly} 
Address... EETTETETS baserentosvesnrranesnurneorsenere vrerssosnerrsnrasee 
CU op ah EA er Kea nei ATEEN PONE... Stl PREE TENETE N way 


Club choices for Canadian members are usually priced slighty higher, are shipped 
from Toronto duty frees, and may be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian currency. 
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The Atlantic Report 


LONDON 


T: British are faced with a problem for which 
a solution seems emphatically imperative: the 
division of Western Europe between “the Six’? — 
the Common Market — and “the Seven” — the 
European Free ‘Trade Association. 


“This could poison all our relationships. It has 
got to be overcome. I do not yet know just what 
economic measures can be taken. But, politically, 
I know that a solution must be found.” ‘The words 
are Selwyn Lloyd's, spoken shortly before cabinet 
changes shifted significantly the orientation of 
Macmillan’s government, turning it a point 
toward Europe. 


The threatened relationships, in Mr. Lloyd’s 
view, are not only those with Western Europe but 
also those with the United States. ‘Time has sim- 
ply rubbed out the neat geometry of Churchill’s 
classic policy, which located Great Britain at the 
point of intersection of three great circles: Europe, 
the Commonwealth, and the North Atlantic al- 
liance. There are now two pairs of circles with a 
gap between them: the United States and the Six 
(France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg), and the British Commonwealth 
and the Seven (Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Austria, Portugal, and Switzerland). 


Britain and the Common Market 


It has become the top priority of the British 
government to close this gap. But it fears, prob- 
ably rightly, that it cannot do so alone. British 
liberals say the gap could be closed quite simply 
if Britain gave up its traditional reservations and 
joined the Common Market. The government 
knows that this would also be the solution that 
would most suit America. For British tariffs 
would have to be brought down to the lower level 
of the Common Market tariff agreements. ‘The 
area of discrimination against the United States in 





on the World Today 


Europe would, in effect, be reduced instead of 
being enlarged, as it would be under the Mac- 
millan plan for an all-Europe Free ‘Trade Area. 


Furthermore, the Common Market is important 
to Britain not only politically, since it represents 
the solidarity of France and Germany, but eco- 
nomically, since it could be a decisive source of 
capital for the underdeveloped parts of the 
Commonwealth. 


“Yet membership is not a simple matter for 
Britain. This country cannot entirely abandon 
Austria, Switzerland, and Scandinavia, for whom 
exclusion from the main Continental markets is 
more serious than it would be for Britain. And it 
balks at being pulled into a closed agricultural 
market in Europe, since it would then have to 
shut the gate tight behind it on Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, and all the rest of 
the Commonwealth, which are still granted free 
entry by Britain for most of their products. Six 
hundred million people, a quarter of the world’s 
population, are included in the deal. 


Commonwealth support for straight British 
membership in the Common Market assumes, as 
does much of the growing British support, that 
the gate to the market would be left ajar. Simple 
membership, however, at present implies accept- 
ing a self-sufficient and controlled European agri- 
culture. Only associate membership seems, there- 
fore, politically possible for Britain. 


An alternative and quite different proposal 
which would have British support is an Atlantic 
partnership in trade. This would make tariffs be- 
tween the main Western markets “wearable,” in 
Macmillan’s phrase. It could be formed if the 
United States, the Six, and the Seven all brought 
their tariffs down to low levels simultaneously. 


New -from the world leader in FM! 


Zenith proudly presents 
America’s first all-transistor 
Portable FM/AM Radio 





Engineered with watchmaker’s precision, magnificently styled, 
Zenith’s new cordless Trans-Symphony Royal 2000 has richer, fuller tone—greater 
power and sensitivity—than any portable radio of its kind ever made! 


Now add the pleasure of FM to your 
outdoor listening. Zenith’s new Trans- 
Symphony portable operates on ordi- 
nary flashlight batteries. Pours out 
rich brilliant tone from its 7” x 5” 
speaker. Like the finest table model 
FM/AM receivers, Zenith’s new 


Trans-Symphony has Automatic 
Frequency Control for drift-free FM 
listening, broad-range tone control, 
precision Vernier tuning, Zenith’s 
famous long-distance AM chassis. 
Three built-in antennas: a Wave- 
magnet® AM antenna, a concealed 


FM antenna, plus a telescoping FM 
dipole antenna. Weight: 113% 
pounds. 1034” high (including han- 
dle), 474” deep, 1154” wide. Black 
Permawear covering, brushed alu- 
minum and chrome plate trim. 
Mode! Royal 2000, $189.95.* 


QUALITY-BUILT IN AMERICA BY HIGHLY SKILLED, WELL-PAID AMERICAN WORKMEN 


7 | Wh ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Fail GO GIS, IN 


ANAS ZENITH RADIO COR- 
PORATI ION OF CANADA (TD. TORONTO, ONT. 
The Royalty of television, storeaphonie high fie 
delity instruments, phonogranhs, radios and hear- 
ing alds, 42 years of leadership in radionics ex- 
clusively. 
% Manufacturer's suggested retail price. including bita 
tories, Prices ands pecificationa subject to change with- 
oul notion, 


ZENITH 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 





Report on London 





Either solution, it is said in London, requires 
active United States support. Associate member- 
ship requires it because the Six themselves feel 
no impelling need for such an accommodation 
and refuse today even to discuss it. Straight mem- 
bership requires American support because this 
solution necessitates at the next GATT session new 
tariff concessions from the United States, reducing 
America’s tariffs down to, and in some cases 
perhaps below, the “peril point.” 


Hopes that such help will be offered are not 
high, particularly because of what happened in 
Paris. Macmillan himself launched the earlier 
British plan for a Free Trade Area. It was kept 
afloat by Mr. Reginald Maudling for three years, 
but it gradually lost way. Finally, in January, 
1960, in Paris, it was sunk without trace. Mac- 
millan and Maudling were alarmed to think that 
the final torpedo was fired in the presence of 
Undersecretary of State C. Douglas Dillon, who 
did not protest. 


Division in the West? 


At the beginning of the next Administration, 
Anglo-American relations are likely to be cold, at 
least under the surface. Britain strongly supports 
United States policy in the Caribbean and, up to 
a point, in Japan. But it differs with the United 
States over Communist China, which it recog- 
nizes. In Europe, Britain is now wholeheartedly 
in support only of American defense policy; over 
European political and commercial policies the 
two allies differ seriously. If the United States 
does not intervene in Europe, and the Six, un- 
prompted, settle for nothing but unconditional 
British membership, a bitter and widening division 
in the West is likely. 


In the next few months the British government 
will probably take whatever steps it can to 
strengthen military and political ties with con- 
tinental Europe, working through NATO, the 
Council of Europe, and the Western European 
Union — the pre-NATO alliance that still main- 
tains an organization in which Britain can meet 
regularly on equal terms with the members of the 
Six. But these steps annot affect the basic issue. 
Some of these fears were voiced by Macmillan 
in Washington last year. The results were un- 
fortunate, for they were taken by the rest of Europe 


as threats. But the fears are genuine. They in- 
clude a balance of payments crisis if British ex- 
ports run into new difficulties, reimposition of 
controls on imports of American goods, and the 
reduction or withdrawal of British troops in 
Germany. 


Very high interest rates have already been 
introduced this summer to protect the balance of 
payments, even before any direct effects of a new 
tariff arrangement in Europe have, or could have, 
been felt. Britain is expanding more slowly than 
the Six. It meanwhile pays out $100 million a 
year to keep its 55,000 troops in Germany. ‘This 
sum, in effect, goes straight into Germany’s cur- 
rency reserves. These are already stronger than 
Britain’s. Under the Brussels ‘Treaty, establishing 
WEU, these support costs can be cut in the event 
of a payments crisis. 


The split in the Labor Party 

It is quite possible in bad moments to imagine 
Britain, already allied economically to Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, and Austria, as growing into 
the greatest of the world’s neutrals and the richest 
of its socialist powers. That, indeed, is the dream 
of the British Labor Party. If it seems an improb- 
able development, it is only because of the fission 
inside the Labor Party and the dwindling author- 
ity of both the executive group and the left wing. 
Today Labor does not act like a possible al- 
ternative government. Yet it is there in the 
background. 


In October, at the Labor Party conference, it 
will be seen whether Hugh Gaitskell’s effort to lead 
the party away from both Marxism and neutralism 
toward a realistic policy has been even marginally 
successful. His bid to amend clause four of the 
constitution, binding the party to the nationaliza- 
tion of all “the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange,” was defeated. It will be touch and 
go even for his defense policy, which, while it 
would abandon Britain’s independent nuclear 
deterrent, would keep Britain in NATO under the 
shelter of America’s atomic armament. 


Mr. Frank Cousins, leader of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, has said that he will 
raise his card against Gaitskell and in favor of 
total unilateral nuclear disarmament when the 
votes are taken. Under the party’s block voting 
system, when Mr. Cousins raises his card it has a 
million votes written on it, the round number of 
the union’s membership, 


The odd thing is that, dramatic as they may 
be, these party proceedings are likely to seem al- 
most unreal to the average Briton going about his 
average day. Not 20 per cent of Mr. Cousins’ 
members go to union meetings or vote for or 


The Sound... MEE September 


...of Genius 





BRUNO WALTER, custodian of the 
true Brahms tradition, shepherds his 
four symphonies into the age of stereo 
with a set of definitive performances... 
accompanying the records is a twelve- 
page retrospective portfolio lovingly 
authored by his daughter Lotte. 


MAL 252/M4S 615/ORCHESTRAL MUSIC of Brahms/Bruno Walter/Columbia 
Symphony 





Walter’s benign but authoritative hand is further evident 
in a joyous alliance with virtuoso violinist ZINO FRANCES- 
CATTI and cellist PIERRE FOURNIER in the BRAHMS 
DOUBLE CONCERTO... Finally, the melding of Walter’s 
octogenarian wisdom and the youthful ardor of pianist 
EUGENE ISTOMIN in the SCHUMANN CONCERTO; its felici- 
tous companion piece is CHOPIN’S PIANO CONCERTO #2 
IN F MINOR, with EUGENE ORMANDY and the PHILADEL- 
PHIA ORCHESTRA. 


ML S493/MS 6158/BRAHMS: Double Concerto; Tragic Overture/Francescatti, 
Fournier, Walter/Columbia Symphony 


ML 5494/MS 6159/CHOPIN/SCHUMANN: Piano Concertos/Istomin, Ormandy, 
Waiter/Columbia Symphony 


“CARMINA BURANA” — the rakish 
lyrics of medieval poets resound lustily 
in CARL ORFF’s musical melée... THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA and EUGENE 
ORMANDY are joined by equally impas- 


sioned vocal forces. 
Mi 5498/MS 6163/ORFF: Carmina Burana/Philadelphia/Ormandy 


RUDOLF SERKIN devotes himself to BRAHMS’ SECOND 
PIANO CONCERTO in a majestic collaboration with Or- 
mandy and the Philadephia forces. Russian virtuoso 
DAVID OISTRAKH, also allied with Ormandy, whirls like 


a dervish through the SIBELIUS VIOLIN CONCERTO. 


ML 5491/MS 6156/BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 2/Serkin, Philadelphia Orch./ 
Ormandy 


ML 5492/MS 6157/SIBELIUS: Violin Concerto in D Minor; Swan of Tuonela/ 
Oistrakh, Philadelphia/Qrmandy 


THE MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR, three hundred and 


fifty voices soaring as one, proclaims its faith in “A 
MIGHTY FORTRESS.” 


ML 5497/MS 6162/A MIGHTY FORTRESS/Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


BERNSTEIN’s first Beethoven sym- 
phony recording—it’s the Seventh— 
with cleanly-etched, vigorous heroics... 
also new, his affectionate reading of the 
Second Symphony by Charles Ives 
(1874-1954) a redoubtable Yankee 
iconoclast...footnoted with a six-page 
picture memoir, including explorations of his Connecti- 
cut cottage still crammed with memorabilia — even his 
Class of 98, Yale, baseball cap. 

ML 5438/MS 6112/BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7/N.Y. Philharmonic/Bernstein 
KL 5489/KS 6155/IVES: Symphony No. 2/N.¥. Philharmonic/Bernstein 











...of Revolution 
eo 


The fiery days of our young Re- 
public are re-created in“The American 
. Revolution” ...a 62-page book-cum- 
| record, living history in music, gazettes 
| and other 1776 calls-to-arms chron- 
rf icled by historians Arthur Schlesinger 
= Sr. and Marshall Davidson, composer 
: “ Richard Bales. Unexpectedly moving 
— poet Robert Graves’ evocation of the Loyalist point 
of view and painter Larry Rivers’ contemporary im- 
pression ot “George Washington crossing the Delaware.” 
LL 1001/LS 1002/REVOLUTION/Richard Bales 





Organist E. Power Biggs dusts off turther early Ameri- 
cana...the triumphant results of an odyssey with tape 
recorder amidst antique organs still reverberant with 
quaint but unfaded sounds. 

ML 5496/MS 6161/THE ORGAN IN AMERICA/E. Power Biggs 


...of Uncommon Excitement 
SITES a ie EN RD EAS NRE E 


Johnny Mathis navigates the starlit 
world of Broadway with a searching 
~voice...astringent for rhythms, 


{ i ¿= smoothest balm for ballads. 
C2t 17/C2S 803/THE RHYTHMS AND BALLADS OF BROADWAY Johnny Mathis 





Academy Award-winning composer-conductor Andre 
Previn is the dashing and fleet-fingered soloist in a 
new recording of Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue," 
knowingly conducted by Andre Kostelanetz. 


CL 1495/CS 8286/GERSHWIN RHAPSODY IN BLUE/CONCERTO IN F/Andre 
Kostelanetz and Orch, and Andre Previn, Piano 


Percy Faith fashions artful new scaffolding for favored 
standards of the “Jealousy” genre...Ray Conniff de- 
livers a Latin-accented, infectious message—‘‘Say It 
With Music’’...The way West is signposted by Nor- 
man Luboff and vocal company. 


CL 1501/03 8292 JEALOUSY /Percy Faith and Orch. 
CL 1490/CS 8282/SAY IT WITH MUSIC/Ray Conniff and His Orchestra and Chorus 
CL 1487/CS 8278/SONGS OF THE COWBOY/Norman Luboff Choir 


È “Columbia”, “Masterworks”, ®, ®© Marcas Reg. Printed in U.S. A, 
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uv. ORANJE 
20,565 gross ton flagship of the 
Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail, ac- 
commodating first and tourist class pas- 
sengers. Long familiar to seasoned trav- 
elers in the Far East, the ORANJE is a 
luxury liner featuring gracious lounges 
and dining salons, spacious decks, two 
swimming pools, well-stocked library — 
and accommodations comparable with 
many of the finest transatlantic liners. 
All cabins are outside. ORANJE menus 
are varied and bountiful. Service is at- 
tentive, reflecting the expert Dutch su- 
pervision that assures peace of mind on 
a journey that circles the globe. 
AROUND-THE-WORLD + March 8, 1961 





Leave Port Everglades (Miami), Florida, Then to Cristobal/ 
Balboa, Panama Canal; Papeete, Tahiti; Auckland and Wellington, 
New Zealand: Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; Singapore; 
Penang; Colombo, Ceylon; Suez/Port Said; Genoa; Southampton; 
Amsterdam (10 days in Europe). Returning to Port Evergiades 

May 23 via Southampton, Later 1961 departures from 
Port Evergiades: May 24, Sept. 9, Nov. 25. 
First Class rates from $1304. Tourist Class rates from $836 
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uv. JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT 
20,304 gross ton passenger liner flying 
the Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail 
flag and bearing a proud record of serv- 
ice around-the-world. A. one-class motor 
vessel, the J. V.O. as she is fondly known 
to thousands of travelers, offers world- 
wide travel on a thrift budget. Adequate 
accommodations, ample deck space for 
sports and recreation, two swimming 
pools, spacious public rooms, good food, 
and traditionally efficient service, ship- 
keeping and seamanship. 

Three-month voyages AROUND -THE-WORLD 

March 14, June 24, 1961 


Leaving from Port Everglades (Miami) and New York—including 
ample stopover in Europe. Ports visited: Southampton; 
Amsterdam; Palma; Naples; Port Said/Suez; Colombo; 
Fremantle, Melbourne and Sydney, Australia: Wellington 
and Auckland, New Zealand; Suva, Fiji: Papeete, Tahiti: 

Callao, Peru; Balboa/Cristobal, Panama Canat Zone. 
Return to Port Everglades and New York. Rates from $895 


See Your Travel Agent. 
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Report on London é 


against the policies he blesses by 
raising his card of a million votes. 
If even half of them attended, a bal- 
lot would probably go against him. 
Nor are Macmillan’s supporters any 
more united. All party politics is 
becoming fragmented. 


Britain’s boom 

‘The headlines are usually of crises 
-— of the balance of payments, of rela- 
tions with Europe, of defense, of in- 
flation, of the threats of Khrushchev; 
but the content of life for most is 
easy, relaxed, and very pleasant. 
Because the country is so rich and 
because it is also small and crowded 
and is kept green by regulation as 
well as rain, the price of building 
land has suddenly started to rise. 
The political reaction has been furi- 
ous. ‘There are calls for immediate 
action against speculators and de- 
mands for new controls, and even 
new taxes, and the release of park 
land for building. 


The public reaction has been quite 
different. A speculative builder who 
had hurriedly put up twenty-seven 
small houses on an estate in a suburb 
near the London “green belt” ad- 
vertised them for sale on a certain 
date at a stated price. Twenty-four 
people camped all night on the side- 
walk in an orderly line outside the 
real-estate office. Three more came 
at five in the morning. When the 
office opened, all the houses were 


| sold in the time it takes to write 
| down twenty-seven names and write 


out twenty-seven checks, and would 
probably have been sold had the 
price ($17,000) been much higher — 
only that might have taken all day. 


Because of the fear of inflation, 
the government, when it raised in- 
terest rates, also moved to curb 
credit and installment buying. This 
had some effect on makers of house- 
hold equipment, but less, in general, 
than it might have had. For Britain 
is no longer in fact a nation of debt- 
ors. The annual savings of individ- 
uals are now four times as great as 
the savings of the government, and 
they almost equal the grand total of 
company savings. ‘Ten years ago, 
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personal savings were only one third 
as great as the government’s and one 
sixth as great as those of industry. 
On the average, today, people save 
four times as much of their incomes 
(nearly 10 per cent) as they did ten 
years ago. 


The good neighbors 

As for all these. crises of foreign 
affairs, the people have never felt 
closer to their neighbors. London is 
full of overseas visitors. There are 
twice as many as there were five 
years ago. The Berkeley and Green 
Park hotels are to be demolished 
and rebuilt, and ten new hotels are 
planned, to cope with even more 
tourists. All summer the cross- 
channel sea and air ferries have been 
filled to capacity, as nearly three 
million Britons streamed out for 
their vacations to the Continent. To 
handle even more in the future, 
commercial interests want permis- 
sion to build a channel tunnel. The 
government at present favors in- 
stead the building of great Hover- 
craft ferries that would skim across 
the channel ten feet in the air every 
few minutes. 


As to Commonwealth affairs, 594 
million people who were once British 
colonials are now, or are just about 
to become, independent. Some 512 
million of these are nonwhite. If it 
is a cause of occasional anxiety, par- 
ticularly in Africa, it is also a cause 
of considerable national pride. 


And with the United States, per- 
sonal and commercial contacts have 
never been closer for the British. 
America is Britain’s best customer. 
Although the rise in exports to the 
United States has been checked in 
recent months, they had already 
grown in the months before by 20 
percent. British buying of American 
products has recently skyrocketed. 
Man for man, the British today buy 
about four times as much from their 
American cousins as Americans yet 
do from them. They are conscious 
of being very good customers. 


Is all this good and friendly living 
really in jeopardy? It seems un- 
likely. But economists say it may be. 
Politicians say it is. The dream, 
they are convinced, is the public's, 
and the dream could end with a 
jolt. North Atlantic unity, from 
Berlin to California, is the basis 
of British life and the essential need. 
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called one of the six best books ever 
written — a book so magnificent that 
Alexander the Great carried it with 
him into battle in a jewelled casket! 
When you read this exciting account 
of the battle for Troy, you'll see why 
The Iliad has stirred the pulses of 
countless readers for nearly three 


Iliad, The Odyssey is the exciting ro- 
mantic narrative of the perilous wan- 
derings of Odysseus in the years after 
the fall of Troy. No hero of fiction has 
ever surpassed Odysseus for courage, 
cleverness, and wisdom. As you thrill 
to his tumultuous adventures, you 
will — like millions before you — dis- 
cover a never-ending fascination in 
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UTOPIA 


BY SIR THOMAS MORE 


AN a society be created in which 

everyone lives the “good life”? 
Where laws are few and simple . . . 
where the working day is six hours 
. . + where war does not exist? One 
by one, Sir Thomas More considers 
in Utopia the social and economic 
problems that have beset man in all 
societies, in all ages. You will be 
amazed at his conclusions — and 
youll marvel at the brilliance of a 
man who—- four centuries ago — 
could take such an enlightened view 
of social progress, 







































Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes 

to your library—~-as an introductory 
offer made only to new members of The 
Classics Club? You are invited to join 
today ... and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest 
enjoyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called ‘Classics? 

A true “classic” is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascina- 
tion it can rival the most thrilling mod- 
ern novel. Have you ever wondered how 
the truly great books have become “clas- 
sics”? First, because they are so reada- 
ble. They would not have lived unless 
they were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world’s classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated to 
take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
-~bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have 
tinted page tops; are richly stamped in 
genuine gold, which will retain its origi- 
nal lustre--books you and your children 
will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first books will be 
sent an advance notice about future se- 
lections. You may reject any book you 
do not wish. You need not take any speci- 
fic number of books--only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no member- 
ship fees. You may cancel membership 
at any time. 


Mail the Invitation Form now. Paper, 
printing, binding costs are rising. The 
low introductory price for these THREE 
beautiful volumes cannot be assured un- 
less you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I, New York. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. L, New York 


Please enroll me aa a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions 
of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY and UTOPIA 
pictured here. which I may keep for only $2.89 
plus a few cents mailing Sharges — the special 
new-member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes, If not completely satisfied after seven 
days’ examination, I may return all 3 books and 
owe nothing. 

As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 
may reject any volume before or after I receive it 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 


gh. 

For each future Club volume I decide to keep 
I wil send you the low price of only $2.89 plus a 
few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped tn 
USA, only.) 
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The Atlantic Report 


Because there so often has been no real dif- 
ference between the two political parties, it fre- 
quently has been difficult, if not impossible, to 
present a meaningful choice to the voters in an 
American presidential election. This year, for- 
tunately, the choice will be clearer than usual. 
Two young men, intelligent and full of vigor, are 
the party standard-bearers. Both talk hopefully 
of the future, here at home and in America’s rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. 


One candidate seeks to meet the calculable 
problems by a more determined, fuller use of the 
powers of the federal government. The other be- 
lieves that the problems can be handled with only 
a minimal increase of activity in the federal gov- 
ernment in foreign affairs and close to none at all 
in domestic matters. This is the difference be- 
tween progressivism and conservatism, between 
those who are not afraid of big government and 
those who are afraid, who see any expansion of the 
role of government as creeping socialism. 


This difference was dramatized at the Republi- 
can Convention, for all the nation to see, when the 
numerically larger right wing was enraged at the 
movement to the left epitomized by the Nixon- 
Rockefeller platform pact arrived at in New York. 
But in the end a good deal of the steam was taken 
out of that pact by the more conservative language, 
along with a more stand-pat approach, written 
into the platform at the Chicago convention. In 
short, the “fiscal responsibility” theme triumphed 
in the wording of the platform. 


The candidates, far more than the platforms, 
matter most, however, and each of the two presi- 
dential nominees can be counted on to amend his 
platform as the campaign progresses. 


John F. Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon are 
both products of the twentieth century, but, para- 
doxically, they have reversed their inheritances. 
Kennedy, born to wealth, has come to know the 
problems of the millions without wealth. The 
seven primaries in which he participated, es- 
pecially the primary in West Virginia, where he 
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saw at first hand the worst kind of American 
poverty, were vital to his education and to his 
growth in understanding this nation. His experi- 
ences in these primaries, as he is the first to admit, 
were highly useful in making him a national figure 
and in acquainting him with the political figures 
of the Democratic Party who were crucial to his 
nomination and will be to his election. His ex- 
periences in the primaries and the convention 
demonstrate that, however imperfect the system, 
the combination of the two is the best way for us 
to nominate a candidate. 


Nixon, born to modest circumstances, has come 
to know, though not to acquire, wealth and the 
power it gives, in a way which has convinced him 
that conservatism is the essence of the American 
system. He, too, is well aware of the unfinished 
business of this nation at home, but he has accepted 
the view that restraint of government is vital to 
the continuance of the growth of free economic 
enterprise. 


A good many observers believe that Kennedy is 
more conservative than the public thinks and 
that Nixon, on the other hand, is more progres- 
sive. This is probably so, if one compares the in- 
dividuals with the party platforms. But neither 
should be viewed in that light alone; each is the 
standard-bearer of a force in the American sys- 
tem. Neither party is totalitarian in its approach; 
each has its extremists at both ends of the political 
spectrum. But the great majority of the Democratic 
Party is with Kennedy as a progressive, and the 
great majority of the Republican Party is with 
Nixon as a conservative. 


Election slogans 


Elections are seldom won on slogans; slogans 
have meaning only as they represent issues and 
philosophies about government and economics. 
Kennedy’s thesis that his is the party of hope while 
the Republican is the party of memory summarizes 
the central Democratic view. Nixon’s derision of 
Democratic economic thinking as ‘“‘growthman- 
ship” epitomizes his party’s belief that the nation’s 
economy is the product of private leadership and 


Mister, meet 
your wife! 


HE works 58 hours a week. Walks 9 miles a 
S day. Serves over 4000 individual meals a 
year more nutritious meals than your mother 
cooked. She spends more of your money than 
you do-and wisely. The multitude of tasks 
she performs daily—the uncountable problems 
she solves each week-—are living expressions 
of her love for you. 


As atypical American woman, your wife devotes 
more thought, time and energy to achieve a 
better life for her family, at home and in your 
community, than any other woman in the world, 


The products and services she buys for you must 
meet ber standards as the world’s wisest and 
most prudent shopper, America’s successful 
companies learned long ago that your wife, in 
her role of American homemaker, quickly 
rejects inferiority...always looks for something 
better. And when she discovers that something 
better for her family...nothing will stop her 
from getting it for you. 


The success of S&H Green Stamps is a typical 
example of this desire for better living. Today 
24,800,000 women, shopping for half the families 
in the United States, save S&H Green Stamps. 
Perhaps your wife is one of them. If so, you've 
probably noticed how much she loves the 

little “luxuries” they add to your home. 

Her respect for SEH Green Stamps is a very 
natural thing. For in their small, but happy way, 
they reward her thrifty nature and help her do 
her most important job--making a better 

home for her family. 


An American Way of Thrift 
for 24,800,000 Families... 
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New Honeywell Portable 
Electronic Air Cleaner 


For effective removal of pollen, 
soot, dirt, smoke and odors. 
Honeywell scientists have perfected 
a portable electrostatic precipitator 
that will clean the air in an average 
12 x 14 foort closed bedroom, office 
or meeting room in 15 minutes. 
Designed to provide fresh, clean, 
odor free air for more healthful 
living, the portable unit will 
remove an average of 90%* of all air- 
borne dirt including pollen, bac- 
teria, soot, smoke and other irri- 
tants as small as 1/2,500,000 of an 
inch. It also includes an activated 
charcoal filter which removes vir- 
tually all gases and odors. 

Resembling a piece of light- 
weight luggage, the portable can be 
moved easily from room to room 
and can be plugged in to any stand- 
ard outlet. A product of Honeywell 
Research, the Portable sets a new 
* Slightly tess with charcoal filter. 
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standard of performance and qual- 
ity. It is fully guaranteed by 
Honeywell, world leader in envi- 
ronmental control. If prescribed 
by your doctor and purchased pri- 
matily for the prevention or mitiga- 
tion of a particular illness, the 
purchase price is deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. 

See this new Honeywell portable 
electronic air cleaner at selected 
department stores, physician and 
ofice supply dealers everywhere. 
For a free illustrated booklet on 
electronic air cleaning, write 
Honeywell, Dept. AL-9-129, Min- 

neapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Price: $229.95 
Includes Activated 


Charcoal Filter— 
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Enjoy traditional American 
holiday celebrations — parties, 
feasts, Santa Claus, Christmas 
tree, gifts for the children — 
as you explore “Paradise” 
aboard the only all First-Class | 
Cruise Liners to all the South 


both Tahiti and Pago Pago — 
plus New Zealand, Australia, 


ss Mariposa sails November 
16 on a 42-day Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Cruise, the 
ss MonTEREY sails December 
11 for 45 days, including | 
Christmas and New Year’s. 
Fares from $1125 ... See 
your travel agent for informa- 
tion and reservations. 


New York, Washington, D.C., Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattie, Vancouver, B. C., Honolulu 
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Fiji and Hawaii. Passenger | 
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| not the business of government. 
Kennedy’s use of John Kenneth Gal- 
braith and Nixon’s of William Yan- 
dell Elliott, to those in the intellec- 
tual world who know the two men, 
tell a great deal about their respec- 
tive approaches. 


Both Kennedy and Nixon are 
| prisoners of their times. Each is 
| bound to face the facts of an explod- 
+ ing population and its meaning at 
| home, and also the threats of militant 
| Communism and the problems it 
| produces abroad. In the last analy- 
| sis, it will be the voters’ views of 
| these problems and their impressions 
| of what a President Kennedy or a 
| President Nixon would do about 
| them that will decide which man 
| will enter the White House next 
January. 


Here at home 


The government is involved in four 
important areas. Much more must 
be done for education of the young, 
| not just because there are more of 
them than there are the necessary 
facilities and teachers but because 
the Soviet challenge has made us 
| realize that the gifted children must 
| have more than our egalitarian 
educational system has tended to 
| provide. 


| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f Consider first the domestic front. 
l 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


t 
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| Men and women in their earning 
| years, especially those at the fringes 
| of our increasingly middle-class so- 
| ciety, need more protection in terms 
| of such things as minimum wages 
| and social aid for migratory workers. 
| Above all, the dynamics of the eco- 
| nomic system require the hand of 
government in the transition to an 
automated economy, now well under 
way not only in our factories but in 
our offices as well. A subsidiary 
problem for those in the earning 
years is the problem of leisure— 
everything from a more fruitful use 
of television to an expansion of pub- 
| lic recreation in the national parks. 
i 

| 

| 





For the rapidly increasing part of 
our population in the after-retire- 
ment age bracket, increased by the 
miracles of post-war medicine, there 
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is the crying need for health and 
income protection. This is a prob- 
lem not only for the aged themselves 
but for their children, whose own 
lives will be greatly affected by 
what government decides to do or 
not to do. 


Finally, there is the special prob- 
lem of agriculture, a problem result- 
ing from the technological revolution 
on the farm. Not only the fate of 
those leaving the land is involved, 
but also the use of farm surpluses as 
a means of effecting national policy 
abroad. 


A word should be said about one 
other problem which embraces all 
segments of the public outside the 
rural farm areas — the issue of gov- 
ernment’s role in the increasingly 
urbanized American society. Here 
the question is what the federal gov- 
ernment should do to solve the prob- 
lems of public transportation, health, 
and protection, which now are large- 
ly the responsibility of local govern- 
ments and which cross the jurisdic- 
tional lines of many of these local 
governments. 


A great deal will be heard about 
the cost of what Kennedy proposes 
to do about all these matters. He 
wants to spur the economy so that, 
as productivity increases, the in- 
creasing tax revenues can pay the 
mounting bills. Nixon’s view is that 
the government instead should hold 
down expenditures, lest it require 
even more from the pay envelope 
than it takes today. 


The domestic aspect of the elec- 
tion, in terms of those who vote 
on domestic issues, will be deter- 
mined by whichever intellectual or 
emotional decision triumphs in the 
voters mind: whether he wants 
government to do these things for 
him or whether he is afraid of having 
government do them. 


Vigilance abroad 


Few, nowadays, will dispute the 
necessity of the federal government’s 
dominant role in foreign affairs. 
With events pressing rapidly, with 
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JAMES JOYCE. 
By Richard Elimann, The 
1960 National Book Award 
winner for biography. 
“Massive, completely de- 
tached and objective, yet 
loving.” Stephen Spender. 
842 pages. 

PUBLISHER’S Prick $12.50 


DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
CAN SLANG. Ed. by Went- 
worth and Flexner. Over 
20,000 listings, nearly 700 
double-columned pages. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7,50 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: 
THE BLACK BOOK, First 
time in America—his cele- 
brated comic novel of sex. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $4.95 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF CHARLES DARWIN. 
Two volumes, boxed, ed- 
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PuBLISHER’S Price $10,00 
(Counts as one Selection; 
$1.00 for the set.) 


SCHOPENHAUER: 

The World as Will 

and Representation. 

Two volumes, boxed. 
PUBLISHER'S Prick $17.50 

(Each volume $1.00; avail- 

able only as a set.) 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: 

ALEXANDRIA QUARTET. 
Justine, Balthazar, Mount- 
olive, Clea. Four volumes, 
boxed. “One of the most 
important works of our 


time.” The New York 
Times. “A formidable, glit- 
tering achievement.” The 
Times of London, 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $15.40 
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second volume of 

A HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 

The last 3 centuries B.C. 
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THE ANNOTATED ALICE. 
By Martin Gardner. Alice 
in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking Glass, with all 
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PUBLISHER’S Price $10.00 
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LEON TROTSKY: HISTORY 
OF THE RUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTION. Translated by 
Max Eastman, 
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CHARLES BAUDELAIRE: 
FLOWERS OF EVIL. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 


DYLAN THOMAS: 
COLLECTED POEMS. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

HENRY JAMES. 

Edited by F. W. Dupee. 
PUBLISHER’ S Price $7.50 


COLLECTED POEMS OF 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
Second Edition, with his 
own final revisions. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $6.00 
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DISCOVERY OF THE 
MIND and ANCILLA TO 
PRE-SOCRATIC PHILO- 
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classicists, Bruno Snell and 
Kathleen Freeman, explore 
the origins of Western cul- 
ture in ancient Greek art, 
literature and philosophy. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $9.00 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
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E., E. CUMMINGS’ POEMS. 

598 poems written between 

1923 and 1954, 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $6.75 


EDMUND WILSON: 
MEMOIRS OF HECATE 
COUNTY. Banned for 12 
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PUBLISHER’S Price $6.00 


EXISTENCE, 

Ed, by Rollo May, Ernest 

Angel, Henri Ellenberger. 

Existential psychoanalysis 

—its origins and methods. 
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WITCHCRAFT IN OLD 

AND NEW ENGLAND, by 

George Lyman Kittredge. 
PUBLISHER’ S Price $8.00 


The Readers’ Subscription 
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of these literary treasures 
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GERTRUDE STEIN READS 
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LP record. List Price $5,95 


SIGMUND FREUD: INTER- 
PRETATION OF DREAMS. 
First complete English 
translation. 
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SPEARE, by Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker. Two volumes 
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PUBLISHER'S Price $12.00 
(Each volume $1,00; avail- 
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inch LP record. 

List Price $5.95 
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By James Joyce. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $7.50 
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HISTORY OF ITALIAN 
LITERATURE, Introduction 
by Benedetto Croce. Two 
volumes. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $12.50 
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$1.00 for the set.) 


SAMUEL BECKETT: THREE 
NOVELS. Molloy, Malone 
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CLUDING UNSCIENTIFIC 
POSTSCRIPT. The first Eng- 
glish translation, 
PUBLISHER'S Price $8.50 
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According to Confucius, there 
are four things from which the 
wise man should be free. He should 
have “no foregone conclusions, no 
arbitrary pre-determinations, no 
obstinacy, and no egoism.” 

Confucius didn’t know it, but his 
description of the wise man is also 
a description of the intelligent in- 
vestor. Consider: 

If you have no foregone conclu- 
sions, you feel free to put your 
money wherever the prospect of 
profit looks brightest. 

If you have no arbitrary pre- 
determinations, you can view the 
market dispassionately and buy or 
sell whatever and whenever seems 
‘right. 

If you have no obstinacy, you 
will not continue to hold a stock 
long after you should have sold it. 
. And if you have no egoism, you 
will not be upset at finding your- 
‘self wrong sometimes and will cor- 
rect your errors promptly. 

This is a large order, Frankly, 
it’s not easy for anyone who is in- 
vesting his own hard-earned money 
to be free of those four faults. He 
is likely to be emotional at the very 
time when he should be objective. 
What he needs is help from a dis- 
interested source. 

And that’s our cue. We have a 
sizable Research Department for 
the very purpose of helping invest- 
ors and prospective investors make 
decisions on the basis of fact, not 
prejudice, Why not sample their 
service, without charge or obliga- 
tion? Write a letter, outlining your 
financial situation and your invest- 
ment objectives. Address — 


Research Department 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
130 offices bere and abroad 


Nikita Khrushchev attempting to 
take advantage of election-year paral- 
ysis in the United States, each can- 
didate faces a delicate and dangerous 
path in commenting on day-to-day 
developments. Both Nixon and Ken- 


nedy will have to project to the 
voter some idea of what they would 


Report on Washington 


In foreign affairs, even more than 
in domestic matters, the record of the 
past eight years probably will affect 
the voter’s decision. Nixon can no 
more escape the voter’s evaluation of 
that record than Adlai Stevenson in 
1952 could escape the voter’s evalua- 
tion of the Truman Administration. 
For Nixon, the unhappy fact is that 
American foreign policy has seemed 
to come a cropper in the final months 
of the Eisenhower years; the U-2 af- 
fair, the Summit collapse, the Japa- 
nese fiasco, the threat in Cuba just 
off our shores — all] of this puts Nixon 
on the defensive. 


Kennedy, however, began as a 
nominee largely unknown to the bulk 
of the voters. Those who saw him 
in the Senate or followed his primary 
campaigns knew something of his 
thinking, that he realizes the nature 
of the struggle between freedom and 
Communism, that he intends a 
highly positive role for government. 
Still, the Nixon argument that he 
himself is the best-trained candidate 
in history is an appealing one, a ma- 
jor obstacle for Kennedy to over- 
come. 


The verdict of the voters who base 
their decision on foreign problems as 
they affect the United States will de- 
pend on the intellectual or emotional 
reaction to the changing nature of 
America’s position in the world and, 
equally, on the reaction to Russian 
or Chinese provocation. 





It will be three years in October 
since Sputnik I first shook American 
complacency. Probably the most im- 
portant unknown in estimating the 
outcome of the presidential election 
is how shaken that complacency is to- 
day. There is an- uneasiness in the 
| land, but how extensive is it and 
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do, if elected, over the years ahead. 


how directly does it relate to Richard 
Nixon himself? Kennedy will bear 
down hard on this point. 


Religion and civil rights 


Two other great issues cut across 
all lines in this campaign: religion 
and race. While it is true that the 
West Virginia Democratic primary 
demonstrated that non-Catholics will 
vote in great numbers for a Catholic 
candidate, this by no means guar- 
antees that religion is out as an 
issue. Both outright bigotry and 
genuine non-Catholic fear of the 
Church remain, despite the forth- 
right stand on separation of church 
and state taken by Kennedy. But 
Kennedy’s worst enemies may turn 
out to be the zealots among his co- 
religionists. Kennedy is fully aware 
of this danger, and he can only hope 
that they will not embarrass him. 


The problem of the Negro minor- 
ity in the United States, of its chang- 
ing status in the South as well as its 
growing importance in the North 
and West, will not be resolved by this 
election. Neither Kennedy nor Nixon 
would, as President, adopt such a 
laissez-faire attitude as Eisenhower 
has. Both believe in human equality, 
and either man would provide far 
more leadership in helping to make 
less painful the inevitable adjust- 
ments in the public schools and else- 
where in the South. 


In the course of the campaign, the 
general line of division between the 
parties and the candidates is bound 
to be blurred by the headlines of con- 
troversy and name calling. But it 
does exist and should be decisive by 
election day. 


The Vice President 


When running mates are chosen, 
and this year has been no exception, 
matters of geography and back- 
ground, of voting records and past 
performance are all considered, along 
with internal problems in the politi- 
cal party concerned. 


The nomination of Senate Major- 
ity Leader Lyndon B. Johnson as 
Kennedy’s running mate had a dou- 
ble purpose: to heal the North-South 
breach and prevent the loss of Texas, 
Florida, Virginia, and perhaps other 
Southern states in November; and to 
put in the vice-presidential chair a 
man capable of taking over if that 
should ever be necessary. 


ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Nature gives man symbols for his art 


Arms from a 13th century manuscript. 


Foljambe family arms, 


Lightfoot family arms. 





Shank family arms, 





ne of the herald painter’s most useful symbols was the scallop shell. A superb example is this blue 
armorial shield with a strikingly stylized lion rampant on a field of seashells. This shield dates from 
the late thirteenth century and is of a pattern associated with a family of Hender of Cornwall in 
England. The heraldic painter—like most artists even down to our own day—looked to nature 

for the symbols he needed for communication and inspiration. 
Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the offerings of nature with the 
things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists—inspired by one of nature’s most versatile natural 
resources, petroleum—create, develop and perfect ideas that result in substances useful to man. This 
imaginative research yields petroleum and chemical products that perform better, last longer and cost 


less. Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. 
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Shell Development Company 
Heraldic standard of Lord Dacre of Gillesland, c. 1525, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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claiming that the world would never be flat again! And 
today’s gourmets still look to SPICE ISLANDS for the 
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QE Y But no longer need you set sail for faraway 
places to discover these magnificent spices. For SPICE 
ISLANDS today can be as near as your kitchen shelf. 
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Report on Washington 


Whether Johnson, the able, proud, 
egotistical Texan, was mesmerized 
by the campaign ballyhoo of his sup- 
porters to the point of believing that 
he might become the presidential 
nominee probably will never be 
_ known. At any rate, when the mo- 

ment of decision came, he agreed to 
_ accept the second spot. For his part, 
Kennedy decided several days be- 
| fore his own nomination to tap John- 
| son as his running mate, and he stuck 
to his decision, despite some strong 
opposition from both the Northern 
liberals, led by Michigan’s Governor, 
G. Mennen Williams, and from Ken- 
_nedy’s brother and campaign mana- 
ger, Robert Kennedy. Bob Ken- 
| nedy’s opposition to Johnson sprang, 
in part at least, from his commit- 
| ments to many delegates, in seeking 
their votes for his brother, that 
| Johnson would not be on the ticket. 


would you. 


| Nixon’s selection of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, as his running mate 
` was a second choice but one based on 
Nixon’s analysis of the campaign 
ahead. He had wanted Governor 
, Nelson Rockefeller, and at the New 
| York meeting on the platform had 
tried hard to get the governor to 
| change his mind. When that failed, 
| Nixon turned to Lodge as the other 
man in the party who is well known 
for “standing up to the Commu- 
nists,” the phrase most generally 
heard at the Chicago convention in 
explanation of the choice of Lodge. 
_ Cabot Lodge is indeed intelligent, 
| well grounded from years in the 
Senate, and a shrewd politician. His 
| main deficiency for the campaign is 
| his lack of a base of political power 
| (which Johnson has), because he lost 
_ his Senate seat in 1952 to Kennedy. 













Nixon settled on Lodge as soon as 
he was certain he could not get 
Rockefeller. But he was careful to 
| try to heal party wounds by going 
through an elaborate, and tradi- 
tional, ritual of consultation with 
party leaders before naming his man. 


| The focus of power shifts 


A great deal has been written 
about the extraordinary fact that all 
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four top candidates this year are 
either present or past members of the’ 
Senate. Historically this is not to- 
tally new, for in the pre-Civil War 
decades the Senate produced many 
outstanding presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates. What is | 
important is that we are now seeing a 
return to that practice. And this is 
no political accident. 


In the years of the gathering storm 
before the Civil War, the Senate was 
the focus of the conflict. Then, in the 
post-Civil War years — indeed, for a 
century, through the Eisenhower 
Administrations — the focus of na- 
tional life was outside Washington, 
except when that was impossible, 
either in war years or in the Great 
Depression. It has taken a new. 
crisis, a crisis of the proportions of | 
the one which gathered in the years 
before the Civil War, to bring back 
to Washington this focus of power. 
The shift is, of course, by no means 
complete. There are strong resisters 
in both political parties, as was evi- 
denced by the bitter-enders at both 
the presidential conventions. 


Men of action 


‘The problem for America today is 
not unlike that which faced the na- 
tion before the Civil War. And the 
question today is whether the nation 
will allow itself to drift into a con- 
flict, one which would be incredibly 
more destructive, by a repetition of 
the policy vacuum of another James 
Buchanan period. 


The men of the Senate — the four 
men now facing the American elec- 
torate —— all know that Buchananism 
will not do. Each pair has its own — 
way of looking at the crisis ahead, as 
at the problems at home. But the 
difference — the hopeful difference 
in 1960 from the period just before 
1860 — is that today’s candidates 
are men of action. 


It will be up to the voters to decide 
this year which promise of action is 
the kind that this nation needs in 
order to survive in the critical decade 
ahead. We cannot yet tell how fate- 
ful the outcome will be on Novem- 
ber 8, but it probably can be said 
that there is no choice between 
action and inaction. The voters’ 
task is to make each of the candi- 
dates explain, as best he can, how 
he proposes to meet the challenge if 
he occupies the White House. 


The Atlantic Report 


To Romans have made a valiant effort to give 
this year’s Olympic Games a glitter and glory 
worthy of the Caesars. Aside from the ordinary 
athletic contests, which are to be held in the 
seven stadiums, ten gymnasiums, and five swim- 
ming pools that have been built or readied for the 
occasion, the program includes a score of colorful 
events. 


There will be wrestling matches in the imposing 
ruins of the Basilica of Maxentius; gymnastic 
competitions in the mighty Baths of Caracalla; 
ancient sling-throwing contests and jousts, which 
hundreds of invaders from Foligno and Ascoli 
Piceno, clad in brilliant Renaissance costumes, 
will re-enact under the venerable yews of the Villa 
Borghese gardens; a mock battle fought out be- 
tween feather-helmeted Pisans in the millennial 
arena of the Circus Maximus; rowing races on 
the placid green waters of Lake Albano, near the 
Pope’s summer residence of Castel Gandolfo; and 
hockey matches at the Stadio dei Marmi, whose 
sixty white marble statues of naked musclemen 
memorialize the pompous bad taste of the Musso- 
lini era. 


Eclipsing everything else, a marathon starting 
in the exquisite little square which Michelangelo 
designed atop the Campidoglio will take a hun- 
dred puffing athletes out through the twin- 
towered Gate of Saint Sebastian, over the Appian 
Way, past the Tomb of Cecilia Metella and the 
Church of Domine Quo Vadis, and will culminate 
in a blaze of lights and exuberant Roman cheers 
beneath the triumphal Arch of Constantine, next 
to the Colosseum. 


Only in one respect is the welcome which Rome 
is now offering its Olympic visitors likely to pro- 
vide any accurate reflection of the present Italian 
scene, and that is the horn-honking confusion of 
what will certainly be remembered as the greatest 
traffic jam in the Eternal City’s history. Though 
the city fathers have made an earnest effort to 
concentrate most of the Olympic events in two 
peripheral areas — one located on the northern 
fringe, the other some five miles south of the 
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ROME 


capital —— and though they have connected then 
with a network of highways, bridges, and under- 
passes, the monument-cluttered stage of the 
Eternal City was simply not designed to with- 
stand the armada of scooters, motorcycles, sedans, 
and tourist buses that has invaded it. 


Political unrest 

The pomp and pageantry of these Olympic 
Games — the fourteenth in modern times and 
the three hundred and sixth, according to the 
historians, to be held since Coroebus of Elis was 
crowned with the first Olympic wreath in 776 B.c. 
-— cannot conceal the truth that Italy’s domestic 
situation today is still very uncertain. 


Italy’s progress in the last decade has offered 
a curious paradox. Its economy, particularly in 
the last three or four years, has been developing 
faster than that of any of its Common Market 
neighbors, with a national income increase of 
about 10 per cent a year, with the lira completely 
stabilized, and with an accumulation of over $3 
billion of foreign exchange (exceeding the re- 
serves of the British Treasury). On the other 
hand, there have been a growing instability and an 
increasing restlessness on the political front. 


‘There are a number of reasons for this peculiar 
situation. To begin with, the absence of anything 
resembling two-party politics has permitted ad- 
ministrative nepotism and corruption to flourish. 
In the second place, the balance of forces in Italian 
politics —~ between the Communists and Socialists 
on the left, respectively controlling 141 and 87 
seats, and the Christian Democrats, controlling 
273 seats in the country’s lower chamber — has 
been so nearly deadlocked as to hamper the pos- 
sibility of enduring and energetic government. 


To rule at all, the Christian Democrats have 
been forced to bolster their parliamentary plur- 
ality by courting the support of several splinter 
groups, such as the Saragat Socialists, the Repub- 
licans, the more conservative Liberals, the openly 
conservative Monarchists, or even the unashamed.- 
ly Fascist M.S.1. (Italian Socialist Movement). 
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INGENIOUS SHELL CONSTRUCTION 


Pine Mountain, Georgia 


WITH CONCRET 


a It’s changing the roof line of America 


Today concrete is being shaped into remarkable struc- 
tural shells. Only inches thin, they achieve strength 
without mass to create graceful, new beauty. 

A bold break with architectural traditions has been 
brought about. The results can be seen across the country 
—in the high-curved roof of an airport terminal ... the 
accordion concrete slabs covering a department store... 
or the conical bowls of an outdoor dining pavilion. Pos- 
sibilities are as limitless as the architect’s imagination. 





And giving impetus to this new contouring of tk 
nation’s roof line are 74 progressive (and competing 
members of the cement industry itself. Working throug 
the well-known Portland Cement Association, they pr 
vide a continuous flow of new engineering knowled¢ 
about concrete. They sponsor intensive scientific re 
search which opens for designers, engineers and builder 
broad new opportunities in using the aesthetic and pra 
tical potential of concrete. 


Lab-testing strength of concrete shell roof! 
Engineers subjected it to 1014 tons of 
downward load —from jacks below 
the floor. The shell passed the test! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION Headquarters: 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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Report on Rome 





has, 


the 
fringe parties a golden opportunity 
for indulging in all kinds of political 
blackmail. 


This dependence given 


Division in the majority party 

To make matters worse, the domi- 
nant Christian Democratic Party 
today has more than a half-dozen 
factions, ranging from outright con- 
servatives, who take their cues from 
the Vatican or from industry and 
high finance, to progressives, who 
favor a policy of splitting the left- 
wing opposition of Socialists and 
Communists. 


Since Alcide de Gasperi’s death in 
1953, no Christian Democratic leader 
has shown himself capable of domi- 
nating these centrifugal tendencies or 
of curbing the intemperate appetites 
of the indispensable fringe parties. 
Antonio Segni, who has probably 
been the most successful Premier 
since De Gasperi, was able to rule 
for several relatively brief periods, 
less because of any personal as- 
cendancy than because of the ab- 
sence of hostility in his quarreling 
colleagues. For the most part, the 
party has been run by a directorship 


' made up of faction leaders, none of 





whom has been strong enough to 
impose himself on the others or to 
give the party decisive leadership 
and direction. 


The mere fact that the party 
could be reduced in the spring of 
this year to swallowing the care- 
taker government of a man like 
Fernando ‘Tambroni, an agile op- 
portunist who flirted with the Fascists 
back in the middle twenties, is a 
sure sign of the growing disarray in 
Christian Democratic ranks. 


New elections, which could be 
ordered by President Gronchi after 
consultation with the presidents of 
the two chambers, afford, at best, a 
risky way out, for the chances are 
that the Socialists and Communists 
would come back even more strongly 
than they did in the last elections, 
of May, 1958. The other way out 
of the deadlock is the possibility of 
weaning Pietro Nenni and his 87 
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Socialist deputies away from Palmiro 
Togliatti’s block of 141 Communists. 

The Russians’ action in brutally 
crushing the Budapest insurrection . 
in 1956 earned them, and all Com- 
munists who supported it, an un- 
equivocal condemnation from Nenni. 
The relations between Nenni and 
Togliatti have since then fluctuated 
with the changing temperatures of 
the Cold War. 


“Opening to the left” 

Nenni, who is a National So- 
cialist, has always believed that 
Italian socialist policies should be 
decided in Rome, not in Moscow, 
and that they should reflect the 
humanitarian, fraternal, and pacifist 
ideals characteristic of the nine- 
teenth-century socialist gospel. 


Whenever there has been a slack- 
ening in the Cold War, a lull has 
descended on Nenni’s continuing de- 
bate with Togliatti; but each time 
Moscow has taken a tough line 
toward Yugoslavia or toward the 
West, the relations between the two 
men have deteriorated, as happened 
this summer after Khrushchev’s ex- 
plosive exploitation of the U-2 in- 
cident. It is just conceivable that if 
the U-2 incident and the blowup of 
the Paris conference had occurred 
three months earlier, when Italy 
was desperately groping for a new 
government, a more propitious cli- 
mate would have been created for 
the long-talked-of “opening to the 
left.” 


Amintore Fanfani, who has been 
favoring this particular way. out of 
the worsening impasse, came within 
an ace of pulling off such a man- 
euver in February, when he tried 
to form a government composed so 
as to permit Nenni’s Socialists to 
give it their tacit support without 
their actually getting any of the 
cabinet posts. He was forced to 
abandon the attempt when it be- 
came obvious that such a govern- 
ment would precipitate the defec- > 
tion of 40 die-hard Christian Demo- 
crats, who follow the more conserva- 
tive members of the Italian clergy 
in vetoing the slightest concession 
made toward the left. 


The new Pope 


The Vatican’s role in Italian 
politics thus remains, if only by de- 
fault, as decisive a factor as ever. 
Unlike his predecessor, Pius XII, 
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Pioneer V is seeking 

deeper into space than ever 
before attempted, as it 
nears the orbital path of Venus 
~~ 26 million miles from earth. 
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who kept a close watch on the evolu- 
tion of Italian politics and who cul- 
tivated a steady association with 
Alcide de Gasperi, the new Pope, 


| John XXIII, set out to dissociate the 


Vatican from such a close involve- 
ment in local secular matters. 


The immediate result of this initia- 
tive, however, may well have been 
the opposite of what he intended. 
For instead of removing the Vatican 
from Italian politics, a virtually im- 
possible task in any short-run period, 
what he has done has been to give a 
freer hand to conservative activists 
like the energetic Cardinal of Genoa, 
Giuseppe Siri, who leads the Italian 
Episcopal Conference, and Luigi 
Gedda, who, though removed from 
his post as the head of Catholic 
Action by the new Pope, still retains 
a formidable influence through some 
23,000 civic committees which have 
the specific job of recruiting votes 
for the Christian Democratic Party. 
Siri, who often makes as many as 
two trips a week to Rome, was par- 
ticularly instrumental in thwarting. 
Fanfani last spring, not hesitating 
to call in doubtful Christian Demo- 
cratic deputies who gave signs of 


| compromising on the issue of an al- 


| liance with the left. 


Pope John XXIII, furthermore, 
has done little to dissociate himself 


from the advice of the more ultra- 
| montane members of the Curia, 
¿such as Cardinals Canali, Ottaviani, 


and Pizzardo, whose less than liberal 
influence was already being re- 
gretted in the twilight years of Pius 
XIIs pontificate. There are pes- 
simists in Rome who are now pre- 
dicting that the former Pope will 
come to be regarded as a liberal in 
comparison with the new one. 


Italy’s unequal prosperity 

The conflicting currents within 
the Vatican would not be so impor- 
tant were Italy’s social situation 
more secure. But the violent riots 
which erupted in June and July of 
this year were a sobering reminder 
that a powerful discontent is ferment- 
ing beneath the seemingly placid 
surface of Italy’s prosperity. 
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The underlying reason for this 
ferment is the harsh fact that Italy’s 
steady industrial advance has en- 
riched the northern cities more than 
it has reduced the poverty of the 
traditionally destitute south. Not 
only that; it has hardly made a dent 
in Italy’s most serious and chronic 
economic problem: the continuing 
unemployment. The bloody riots 
which exploded in Palermo at the 
end of June were essentially due to 
the frustrations felt by an urban 
population of some 400,000, of whom 
50,000 are without work. 


The ten-year plan proposed by 
Finance Minister Ezio Vanoni called 
for a program of relative austerity, 
which the Italian governments of 
the last five years have been too 
weak and internally divided to pur- 
sue. Investments have thus tended 
to flow toward areas of quick re- 
turns, such as housing, which has 
been surging forward at a rate of 
increase of 11.5 per cent a year, 
rather than toward areas of long- 
range benefit, such as agriculture, 
where the annual increase, limited 
almost exclusively to the north, has 
been of the order of 2.5 per cent. 


Two comparisons suffice to illus- 
trate a problem which has un- 
naturally pushed up the cost of living 
for the Italians of modest means, 
particularly in the cities. With a 
territorial area that is two thirds the 
size of California, Italy manages 
to produce 65 per cent as many 
apples, 72 per cent as many pears, 
95 per cent as many plums, and 
68 per cent as many lemons as are 
produced all over the United States. 
Yet fruit costs more in Rome than 
it does in Washington, D.C. 


The per capita consumption of 
poultry, to cite a second example, 
is the lowest in Europe, for the 
reason that the poultry business in 
Italy is virtually controlled by one 
Milanese family, which believes in 
buying chickens at cut-rate prices 
from peasants and selling them on 
the market at four times the price. 
Most Italians have to do without 
chicken. 


The removal of such bottlenecks 
and injustices is bound to be one of 
the tasks which an energetic Roman 
government will one day have to 
tackle. The alternative is only too 
likely to be new social upheavals. 





Peace Obser VEF This is the United Nations. The man? Special delegate Walter 
W. Falck of Severna Park, Maryland—representing himself...seeing how peace is waged. 
Walter Falck happens to be a regional manager of Nationwide Insurance. He is one of 
hundreds of Nationwide managers who visit the U.N. each year at company expense, as 
= part of Nationwide’s continuing effort to bring world affairs closer to the affairs of all of us. 


“I don’t think any business man in this country is doing his 
duty unless he devotes some part of his time and some part ATIONWIDE 
of his company’s earnings to promoting peace.” —from the 
new book, “Vice President in Charge of Revolution,” by 
Murray D. Lincoln, President of Nationwide Insurance. 


America’s most progressive insurance organization 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM| THE EDITOR 


“The Imperative to Punish” 


SiR: 

Judge David L. Bazelon’s views in 
‘The Imperative to Punish” (July 
Atlantic) reflect the growing tendency 
f our society to consider the crim- 
nal’s guilt secondary to society's. Is 
t not true that the parole boards 
and judges are more lenient than in 
‘ormer times? It follows that there 
are more ex-criminals on the street, 
rence the mysterious recidivism. 

Two hoodlums recently shot a 
‘third youth in New York City. ‘The 
yewspapers mentioned that one was 
a previous knifer and the other a 
‘wo-time loser. Who is guilty? The 
udge who allowed them to return to 
iociety. 

STEVE NATELSON 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


MR: 

Imperative to punish! From 
vhom? We have generally assumed 
hat the pose of the King as the vice 
egent of the Deity in the matter of 
əunishing crimes had disappeared 
vith the theory of the Divine Right. 
sut, seemingly, notso. William Penn 
ind Thomas Jefferson vainly sought 
he renunciation by a free people of 
he right to punish anyone. But the 
‘corrupting and unchristian doctrine 
‘£ punishment still pervades our 
aws and our criminal practices. Our 
‘ourts stoop to implement the pub- 
ic’s demand for retribution and ven- 
reance, and thus produce a special 
lass of people whom we call crim- 
nals. 

Our criminal courts must be 
wrought to the realization of the fact 
hat they are human and social in- 
titutions and that their primary 
ask is to make things better and not 






worse. We should rid our laws of the 
entire idea of punishment. 


Paur N. SCHAEFFER 
Reading, Pa. 


Siri 
The lofty and reasonable tone of 
Judge Bazelon’s article suggests that 
the victims of theft, rape, assault, 
embezzlement, and so forth should 
extend understanding to the preda- 
tor, if not forgiveness, that the vic- 
tims should suffer their own losses, 
endure their own pain, swallow their 
own humiliation -~in short, pay 
penalty for something of which they 
are not guilty. And if this is not 
enough, they should find the money 
in taxes to maintain expensive insti- 
tutions where the criminals may be 
treated with solicitude and compas- 
sion. Should not a thug pay the 
hospital bill of the citizen he has as- 
saulted and make good the victim’s 
loss of wages incurred in absence 
from work? And should not the em- 
bezzler, who has deliberately stolen 
money from a trusting employer 
over a period of time, be made to 
repay the money with interest? 
Maybe such a course of action, writ- 
ten into the statutes, would be con- 
sidered an act of vengeance by a 
vindictive society, but to me it is 
simple justice. 
H. C. MANNING 
Vancouver, B, C. 


Sir: 

I can speak with some authority 
on the efficacy of punishment be- 
cause I have received a good deal of 
it, having spent almost ten years in 
prison. I have known thousands of 
criminals, at large and confined. 
But I have yet to see one who had 
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any intention of forgoing crime be- 
cause he or some other had received ` 
a severe sentence. I agree with 
Judge Bazelon wholeheartedly: pun- 
ishment as a means of criminal con- 
trol is a failure. 

Why it fails has something to do 
with “It can’t happen to me,” the 
incantation that prevents mankind 
from worrying itself to death. Chant- 
ing this, the smoker goes on puffing 
while aware of cigarette-induced 
lung cancer, the driver goes on 
speeding while listening to reports 
of highway fatalities, and thieves go 
on stealing while thieves are being 
punished. The illogical basis for 
faith in “It can’t happen to me” is 
the fact that “it,” be it prison, col- 
lision, or cancer, does not happen to 
everyone. And logical or not, this 
incantation, more than anything 
else, is what frustrates the hopeful 
deterrent theorist. If punishment is 
to be an effective deterrent, every 
criminal act must inevitably lead to 
punishment. In this event, crimi- 
nals, like people who sit on hot 
stoves, will be rare. 

Obviously one man’s punishment 
will not prevent another man’s 
crime, and it is just as obvious, in the 
light of the statistics which Judge 
Bazelon quotes on recidivism, that 
punishing a man for his first crime 
will not prevent him from commit- 
ting a second. I know the criminal; 
the tired old fourth offender has no 
more thought of being captured and 
punished than the juvenile delin- 
quent. The criminal refuses to be- 
lieve that anything short of Fate led 
to his capture —- not fate in the sense 
that capture is inevitable, but Fate 
personified, a malicious god respon- 
sible for that one hard-luck chance 


in a million. It is a senseless belief, 
but remember that it is held by the 
ignorant — not the stupid, the ig- 
norant. Men in prison are unedu- 
cated men; few are stupid, if by 
stupid we mean unable to learn, 
moronic. 

I firmly believe that this ignorance 


is the crux of the criminal problem | 
and that education is the solution, in | 


spite of the many who claim that 
educating the criminal is like sharp- 
ening the claws of the lion. Edu- 
cation and crime are incompatible. 
I refer to the type of crime commit- 
ted by the group that is society’s 
primary concern, the assaulting, car- 


stealing, tavern-robbing criminals on | 
their way to reform school or to | 


prison for the first time. This group, 
I believe, can be reformed through 
education. 

A little education did for me what 
a reform school, Sing Sing, a more 
recent twenty-five to fifty year sen- 
tence, and all the punishment this 


list implies failed to do. I am still a | 
convict, but I am no longer a crim- | 
inal. My faith in education is not | 


based simply on its rehabilitative 


effect on me; I have watched its | 


effect on others —- not many, I will 
admit, because few prisoners have 
the desire to learn, encouragement 
is scarce, and facilities are poor. But 


of those who do improve their edu- 


cation, none return. 
If the proponents of punishment 


are sincere in asserting that they | 
punish to deter, they should cer- | 
tainly not be opposed to a plan that | 


would serve the same purpose in a 
more effective and less costly man- 
ner, We should start, whatever the 
cost, with some sort of federal in- 
spection or control of reform schools, 
not leave the respective states to 
coddle or cudgel the delinquent as 
they see fit. Reform schools should 
be the first to become rehabilitation 
centers, staffed with behavioral sci- 
entists and equipped to offer the best 
in education. There is no youngster 
that cannot with competent help and 


guidance be made to desist from | 
crime. And the cost of rehabilitating | 
the most recalcitrant youngster will | 
not be one tenth of the eventual cost | 
to society if he is allowed to lead a | 


life of crime. Has anyone ever at- 


tempted to compute what this type | 
of criminal must cost society in the | 
course of his life? The sum must be | 


fantastic. 


Name withheld | 
— State Prison | 








of Columbo, Ceylon, who 
now is a happy and healthy lit- 
tle girl of eleven. But she could 
not walk until she was seven 
due to malnutrition. She was a 
deserted child left like an ani- 
mal to forage for herself. 
When admitted to a CCF affil- 
iated Ceylon Home, she could 
hardly sit up and could only 
slowly, by holding on to some- 
thing, struggle up on her feet 
and stand on legs that trembled 
under her pitifully thin body. 
She has a bright, alert mind, a 
winsome personality and her 
little heart is as warm and kind 
as an angel’s. 

There are lots of Hearthas 
in Ceylon and in India, just 
across a few miles of sea—de- 
serted and orphaned children— 
hungry, neglected and home- 
less. Unless you could see how 
they look and exist, you would 
not believe life could be so cruel 
to a human being, much less to 
a child. But your hand can hold 
a fairy wand and touch and 
bless such a child, transform- 
ing some half starved boy or 









I wish to “adopt” a boy ( girl ( for 
one year in. 





(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
O first month (J. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 
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A FAIRY WAND 
TOUCHED HEARTHA 












girl as Heartha’s whole life has 
been changed. You can “adopt” 
a Heartha and receive the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and story and then correspond 
with your child. The cost is 
the same in all the countries 
listed below, $10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 385 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 41 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 34,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the Umted States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Is- 
rael, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Ko- 
rea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, 
Turkey, United States, Vietnam (Indo- 
china), Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 





IT cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $0 
C Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CUT Vrs FONE 
SPACE se ac ae en 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 


























WHAT PRICE 
PROSPERITY 





The greatest prosperity this country. has ever 
known depends on our knowing—and acting 
upon —these facts: 


eè Foreign competition has already invaded 
American industry to the danger point. As 
a result of this alarming loss of sales to 
foreign manufacturing, hundreds of Ameri- 
can companies are moving their manufac- 
turing abroad—in order to survive! 


è The largest cost in American production 
today is labor. American wage levels have 
ballooned production costs sky-high in com- 
parison with foreign costs. Wage increases 
that force selling prices above competing 
materials, also can create unemployment 
within an industry by inroads of these com- 
peting materials. This is what happened in 
the coal industry where ever-rising prices 
invited competition from other fuels. 


@ Cutting production costs must come through 
the ingenuity of American management. 
Productivity must be increased. Products 
must be constantly improved. Inflation must 
be controlled. Waste of manpower must be 
eliminated. All are basic ways production 
costs can be cut, to help bring American 
industry into a competitive price area with 
foreign imports. 

The most vital need facing Americans today 
is to learn the economic truths about ourselves. 
We must know exactly what we will have to 
pay for sound prosperity. And we must act 
upon these facts. 


If we don’t, we will be committing slow 
economic suicide. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 











Republic Steel helps create 
sound prosperity with oo 


“modern steel produc 


One way to increase purchasing power is by 
producing better quality goods with fewer 
man-hours per product. Republic Steel has 


some of the most modern, highly productive 
machinery for turning wire into bolts, nuts, 
and rivets—15 million pieces a day. 


Republic is also one of the largest manu- 
facturers of barbed wire and woven wire 
fence for farm use. Additionally, miles and 
miles of wire are sold to specialty manufac- 
turers who convert it into a variety of articles, 
such as screws, springs for mattresses and 
automobile seats, supermarket push carts, 
and display racks. 
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HOW GOOD IS GOVERNMENT 


MEDICAL CARE? 


BY OSLER L. PETERSON, M.D. 


Can a high quality be maintained in our medical services if, as many be- 


lieve, they must be vastly enlarged by government aid? Oster L. PETER- 


son, M.D., spent six years in Europe as a staff member of the Rocke- 


feller Foundation, studying the various government-supporled health 


services, and is now a visiling lecturer al the Harvard Medical School. 


Tan is a hospital bill on my desk. On Octo- 
ber 10, Mrs. A , a Boston resident, aged 66, 
fell and broke her hip. Her hip was operated 
upon and nailed, and she left the hospital on 
November 18. Excellent care contributed to her 
recovery. The hospital bill was $2949.38. The 
surgeon’s fee is not known. It is this problem of 
paying the cost of medical care that the Forand 
Bill and its many rivals, including a reluctant 
Administration’s proposal, have been attempting 
to solve. And yet there is more, much more, to 
the problem than the question of how, and how 
much, the government will pay. 

The issues that the Forand Bill sought to deal 
with seem fairly clear. Man is mortal, a fact 
which is remorselessly driven home to the age 
group of over sixty-five years. They have more 
diseases and higher death rates than younger age 
groups. They visit their doctors each year half 
again as often as younger people, and they re- 
quire about twice as much hospitalization. These 
fat medical bills must be paid from a thin purse. 
The Census Bureau reports that almost 60 per 
cent of persons over sixty-five years of age had 
cash incomes of less than $1000 in 1958, while 
about 70 per cent of couples had incomes of less 





than $3000. Some have cash, some own homes. 
Some live with children, and their expenses are 
probably small. But not many are on Easy 
Street. 

This is a difficult situation that many people 
would be happy to turn over to the government. 
Some of the public opponents of governmental 
health insurance for the aged, in fact, privately 
support it, and with reason. While the voluntary 
health insurance organizations are pointing with 
pride to the progress they have made in enrolling 
the aged, progress has brought them problems. 
The Blue Cross organizations have repeatedly 
raised premiums to keep pace with hospital 
charges and increased hospital use; the public 
complains, and there are threats of investigation. 
Successfully insuring the sick old people would be 
a Pyrrhic victory. Commercial insurance is based 
upon “experience ratings”— the likelihoods that 
the insured will have to make claims — and the 
experience of the aged is such that the companies 
probably are not eager to compete for their 
premiums. 

Even so, almost 45 per cent of our older citizens 
have some health insurance now. Does this mean 
protection against the costs of illness? A publica- 
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tion of the Health Insurance Institute points out 
that the hospital benefits which older persons re- 
` ceive may range from $5 to $25 per day. Most 
hospital charges run $25 per day and up. The 
person over sixty-five who goes to the hospital will 
stay there an average of almost fifteen days, com- 
pared with just under eight days for the general 
population. An average old person going to the 
hospital can thus expect a bill of about $375. 
Some of those who are “‘insured”’ will get back as 
little as $75. Medical costs are therefore a com- 
mon cause of indigence in this age group. 


oe between organized labor, picturing 
the aged as victims of universally besetting misery, 
and organized conservatism, dwelling glowingly 
on the joys of the sunset years, is the uncomfort- 
able liberal. He appreciates that the problem is 
real and that political action is almost certain. 
Why, then, is he concerned? Because the Forand 
Bill was not very good, and its rivals are no better. 
These bills assume that paying the medical ex- 
pense is the only issue — in short, that this is just 
another welfare problem — when actually the 
problem deeply involves the practice of medicine, 
the quality of care, and the organization of medi- 
cal care services. Inevitably, any legislation pro- 
viding government health insurance will have 
consequences in these areas, too. There has been 
a great deal of experience with government sup- 
port of medical care, much of it in Europe, which 
should help us to understand why this is so. 

For example, a great weakness of the Forand 
Bill was that it provided only for hospitalization 
and medical care in the hospitals. People who 
have health insurance are hospitalized more than 
noninsured persons, in part, at least, because they 
know that their hospital care will be paid for. 
The demand that would have been created by 
the Forand Bill would have been even more 
serious. Old people tend to live alone or in easily 
broken homes, and once hospitalized they might 
have nowhere else to go. ‘This is particularly true 
when there is some residual disability. 

In England, where virtually all medical serv- 
ices are now provided through the National 
Health Service, this problem was pressing during 
the early years of the service. There was much 
“silting up” of the hospital beds by old patients 
with chronic diseases. The Forand Bill could not 
have been better designed to silt up our hospital 
beds and to keep them silted up. 

Later bills have included provision for payment 
for home care and nursing-home care, which are 
cheaper and often more appropriate for the 
patient. Care in a doctor’s office is the most 
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economical and sometimes the best form of treat- 
ment, but it was conspicuously absent from most of 
the proposals advanced earlier. Thus, a patient 
who has to pay for an X ray in the doctor’s 
office, but who is insured against the cost of that 
X ray in the hospital, has a good chance of ending 
up in the hospital. 

A second frequently overlooked consideration 
in the Forand debate was the fact that a payment 
mechanism alone may have inflationary effects. 
Since the aged have low incomes and much ill- 
ness, the advent of social security or other pay- 
ments for their medical care would probably 
produce a sharp rise in the amount of medical 
care they receive, and therefore in the total cost. 
The history of fees and charges, furthermore, 
shows that they rise more easily when paid by 
insurance than when they have to be pried out of 
individual pockets. However, any attempt to 
control the cost and use of health service by 
fiscal means alone will not be more than partly 
successful. This would be like trying to control 
automobile accidents by manipulation of insur- 
ance premiums, when we are well aware that safe 
driving is a function of road construction, traffic 
cops, stop-and-go lights, licensing practices, driver 
training, and many other things. The problem 
of controlling the cost of health services is one of 
the considerations that will inevitably push the 
government more deeply into the field of medical 
services, once it has entered. It is equally certain 
that before long the government would become 
preoccupied with the problems of the quality 
and distribution of the care it purchases. We 
have already scen this in the Hill-Burton Bill. 
The government granted money for hospital con- 
struction only after each state had formulated a 
regional hospital plan. A plan was essential, the 
Public Health Service knew, simply to make sure 
that the government dollars would build the right 
kind of hospital in the right place. Pleasant Farm 
County needs general medical and surgical beds; 
the city can use one specialized neurosurgical 
ward that may serve patients from most of the 
state. Without a plan, hospitals might build the 
medical equivalent of a Yankee Stadium in 
Cokato, Minnesota. 

A third consideration is quality. In the United 
States, the most enthusiastic backers of voluntary 
health insurance and government medical care 
have coupled their hopes for a solution to eco- 
nomic problems with brave talk of comprehensive 
medicine, high quality of medical care, primary 
and secondary disease prevention, and other wish- 
ful arguments. Instituting some form of pre- 
payment for medical care does not solve the 
problem of poor or unskilled care. When the 
British Health Services were nationalized in 1948, 





there was widespread expectation that general 
practitioners would practice better preventive 
medicine in their own interests. Since they were 
paid according to the number of patients on their 
lists, whether they saw each patient a dozen 
times, once, or not at all, it was reasoned that the 
doctors would try to reduce their work by pre- 
venting disease. The new health service had not 
been functioning long before it was generally 
realized that the good doctors remained good 
and the others plodded along in their char- 
acteristic ruts. 

If the government pays the piper, it is likely to 
demand that the musicians be qualified. Govern- 
ment support of health services has been under- 
taken primarily to eliminate financial barriers 
between patients and medical care, but attempts 


to set standards usually follow. For example, in- 


our own country, much surgery is done by doctors 
with minimal training. It is most unlikely that the 
government would pay the well-trained and the 
partly trained doctor the same amount for an 
operation. Indeed, government subsidies of medi- 
cal care would probably result in the limiting of 
surgical privileges to the fully trained and cer- 
tified specialists. 

It is often said that the United States has the 
best medical care in the world. Some aspects of 
American medicine are indeed outstanding, but 
the Scot or the Norwegian who enters a hospital 
in his country can do so with the assurance that 
the surgeon or physician who cares for him is well 
trained and well selected for his post. The Ameri- 
can who enters a hospital must depend upon his 
own imperfect judgment of a doctor’s qualifica- 
tions. 

The editor of the British medical journal Lancet, 
Dr. T. F. Fox, commented recently: “The lack 
of fully specialized staff means that at present 
one’s chances of dying quietly in a hospital bed 
with a wrong diagnosis are higher in America 
than in Britain.” For this and other reasons, the 
government, when it foots the bill, may set 
standards of training for the doctor who gives the 
service. The sharpness of Dr. Fox’s comment is a 
case of tit for tat; the British have smarted under 
our criticism of their National Health Service. 

The government may be forced to dabble with 
the quality of medical care for another reason: 
the need to have a brake on the use of hospitals. 
The practice of medicine presents many situations 
in which choices between action and inaction, 
surgery or medical treatment, hospital or ambula- 
tory care must be made. The pressure is usually 
on the doctor to “do something.” The decision 
runs the risk of being biased when “doing some- 
thing,” such as surgery, means a larger fee. 

The very acrimonious fight between the United 
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Mine Workers Welfare and Retirement Fund and 
the medical profession in the coal mine areas 
arose over this issue. The fund at first paid fees 
to local doctors. This question of unnecessary 
and incompetent surgery was soon raised pub- 
licly, and it was not long before the fund decided 
to build its own hospitals and staff them with 
salaried specialists. Dr. Warren F. Draper, the 
fund’s medical director, says bluntly: “We will 
never return to free choice of physicians; we have 
found that as long as the fund would pay any 
physician for any service which he saw fit to ren- 
der, surgical diagnoses were often poor and the 
amount of surgery in beneficiaries was far in ex- 
cess of that performed in others.” The govern- 
ment is not likely to be as cantankerous as labor 
about paying medical bills, but it is likely to 
scrutinize them carefully. 

It is an oversimplification to equate unneces- 
sary surgery with a fee. The fact that the largely 
discredited operation of tonsillectomy is still being 
done does not necessarily mean that it is performed 
because of the fee it brings. The doctor may 
decide on this operation because of his frustration 
in dealing with a child’s repeated respiratory in- 
fections. In Europe, the family doctor may send 
the child to a hospital, but it is the specialist who 
decides whether he is admitted for surgery or not. 
Checks and balances of this type are becoming 
increasingly familiar in this country, and govern- 
mental subsidies of health insurance will almost 
certainly extend them. But the exclusion of the 
general practitioners from hospitals is not without 
serious hazards. It divides the profession into an 
elite and “the others.” / 
effect of removing some doctors from the one 
institution which gives promise of providing them 
with knowledge of the rapidly. accelerating ad- 
vances in medical diagnosis and treatment. It is 
for this reason that the real bedrock opposition to 
government health insurance is found among 
general practitioners rather than among spe- 
cialists. Our country might well pioneer a new 
approach in which family physicians are per- 
mitted to use the hospitals under the direction of 
well-trained and well-selected chiefs of staff, the 
pattern that is now followed chiefly in our uni- 
versity hospitals. 





T: unavoidable issue of quality control has 
concerned physicians, and they are quite right in 
recognizing that the Forand Bill really involved 
it. These deeply conservative physicians also rec- 
ognize that medical care for old people is only the 
beginning. They are right, because government- 
supported medicine for one problem group will 
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be extended and broadened to include others — 
ultimately, all of us. 

The Health Insurance Institute estimates that 
“getting sick and getting well” will cost the aver- 
age American $105 in 1960. This sum will be 
distributed about as follows: $34 for the hospital, 
$26 for the doctor, $28 for medicines, $11.50 for 
the dentist, and $5.50 for other costs. The average 
United States family in 1957-1958 spent a little 
over $300 for medical care. These averages are 
influenced by many factors. Those with hospital 
insurance received more care than those without, 
and families with higher incomes spent more than 
those with smaller ones. 

. Medical costs also vary with age, sex, and 
amount of sickness. Persons or families alike in 
other respects often have different habits of use of 
doctors and hospitals. Medical bills are not con- 
stant, as rent is. In any given year, about two 
thirds of the population will visit a doctor, while 
the other one third will not. Admission to hos- 
pitals is even more skewed: about one in eight 
persons suffers this misfortune. The child who 
has a tonsillectomy usually is in a hospital for 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, and the whole 
bill may be $75 to $150, depending upon the 
institution and the surgeon. The average hos- 
pital bill, which is somewhat more than $200, is 
compounded of many tonsillectomies and a very 
few operations on the heart. A typical example of 
the latter was a New England lady of about sixty 
years who entered a hospital on November 5 for 
heart surgery. She was discharged thirty-six days 
later. The bill, exclusive of surgical fee, was 
$1734.41. 

Hospital charges, which usually produce the 
catastrophic bill, are increasing more rapidly than 
the cost of other types of medical care. Although 
the hospital bill is the most dramatic example of 
the unequal distribution of the sickness costs, 
there are diseases that push other charges into the 
catastrophic class. A few patients must make very 
frequent visits to their family doctor, and the 
total cost may be great. The unfortunate parents 
who have a child with cystic fibrotic disease may 
find that they are spending $40 or more a month 
on essential medications, as well as paying for 
frequent hospitalizations and visits to the doctor. 
Since the disease is familial, more than one mem- 
ber may be affected. Again, when the bread- 
winner of a family is ill, hospital or medical bills 
are often compounded by loss of pay. In any case, 
it is clear that the elderly are not the only ones 
with medical care problems and that the problems 
of the whole population differ in degree but not 
in kind from those of people over sixty-five. 

If Congress passes a law to help old people pay 
their hospital bills, it had better prepare for 
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another to pay for the doctors’ services. Some of 
the later bills have included this. The doctors 
can be bulldozed into a new system of medical 
care, but the bulldozer cannot make them like 
it. A recent survey published in Medical Eco- 
nomics indicated that doctors were more worried 
about what they called “socialistic trends in the 
United States” than about their personal finances 
or their children. It would be dangerous and un- 
just to think that the doctor’s opposition is based 
merely upon fear for his income or his right to 
charge whatever he pleases, as opposed to a 
fixed fee. Experiments such as prohibition should 
warn us that it is important that the solution to 
any problem should have the respect of those 
whom it will affect. Like justice, any provision of 
medical care must not only be well done but must 
appear to be well done in the eyes of both the doc- 
tors and the patients. 


Tie respect and satisfaction with which dif- 
ferent peoples view their government-supported 
health services vary. After long and thoughtful 
trial and error, the Scandinavians evolved a sys- 
tem which they feel has the proper mixture 
of state support and individual responsibility. 
Though the individual purchases state-subsidized 
health insurance, he must also pay part of the 
costs of each visit to his doctor out of his own 
pocket, and he must make a small payment for 
each day of hospitalization. To both patient and 
doctor, this fee appears to represent an assurance 
that the problem of the moment is an important 
one, This dual system of government and per- 
sonal payment is more complicated and costly, 
but the Scandinavians seem to think it is worth 
the extra cost. 

In contrast, when the British made the great 
leap into a national health service in 1948 under 
the optimistic banner of “fair shares for all,” the 
Socialist government hewed to the ideological line 
by deciding to pick up the whole tab, leaving 
nothing for the individual to pay. Rather than 
rejoicing, many of the British were subject to fears 
that the free care might be abused. Reimposition 
of charges for drugs, appliances, and false teeth 
met with some political but no popular opposition. 

The British general practitioner also has com- 
plaints. Since he is not paid anything by the 
patient himself or paid for each visit, he is prone 
to feel put upon by patients who need much care, 
forgetting that his list of patients — which is the 
basis of his pay — also includes many whom he 
does not see from one year to the next. 

The opinions which patients and doctor hold 
about their system of medical care may be 


wrong or right, but they are very human. They 
do demonstrate that what people think is true 
may be just as important as the objective truth. 
The British knew that, administratively, it was 
simpler and cheaper to collect money by taxation 
than through an insurance premium. Their logi- 
cal decision to let the National Exchequer pay 
the bill was their most serious mistake. This 
centralization of the bill has produced a pre- 
occupation with cost and cost alone that has 
hampered many needed developments. The 
moral: In problems as personal as the provision 
of health services, the logical and most efficient 
administrative device is not always the best. The 
task is to make good administration a means, not 
an end. 

In most countries government health insurance 
has been financed through insurance mechanisms: 
partial payment for care, taxes, and voluntary 
effort. With funds coming from so many pockets, 
or from the same pocket at different times, the 
costs do not become the primary issue. In this 
respect the Administration’s proposal to provide 
health insurance for the aged is better than the 
Forand Bill, because it would distribute the cost 
between the federal and state governments and 
the consumer. But it looks as though the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal would pay only about 
$600 of a bill amounting to $1000, leaving the 
patient to find $400. Since, as we have seen, 
. most old people are living on cash incomes of 
less than $1000 yearly, a $400 bill may be just as 
overwhelming as the full amount. 


d: first tentative government steps into medi- 
cal care will uncover a chain of problems. The 
European experiences may have only limited ap- 
plications, but ignorance of these experiences will 
condemn us to repeating errors. The liberal is 
worried because the debate has concentrated on 
financial problems. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation has been a conspicuous exception; it has 
seen clearly that the Forand Bill involved more 
than the use of social security to pay medical bills. 
Paradoxically, its opposition is so complete that it 
is fair to question if its membership will lead when 
leadership is needed. The British Medical Asso- 
ciation made the same mistake; it continued to 
resist even when the issue had been decided, 
There is a peculiar assumption in the intense 
focus of the health bill debate on the question of 
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how to pay for medical care. The assumption is 
that the only question in the minds of our sick 
old people, their families, and the doctors who will 
care for them is where and how to find the money. 
This attitude is dangerous because it obscures 
the crucial fact that we are struggling not with a 
fiscal problem but with a human problem; in- 
fact, with a whole range of very human needs 
and problems. We had better make our plans 
accordingly. 

What are these human expectations? First, the 
patient’s need for an interested doctor and the 
kindly care that has always been the hallmark of 
the good private practitioner. Second, good care, 
in the sense of competent care. Third, the desire 
to be treated with dignity as a respected in- 
dividual, not as a casually handled body on a 
hospital assembly line. 

But there is more to it than this. We need not 
only to take care of sick patients but to do this in 
such a way that we meet the needs of their 
families. The children of chronically ill or senile 
parents, or the parents of a child with cystic 
fibrosis or a congenital defect, are often squeezed 
between the almost insupportable emotional and 
physical burdens of their care and the fear that 
any alternative really will mean dumping them 
into the hands of a second-rate, and indifferent, 
outside authority. 

The needs of the physician must not be over- 
looked. He wants to feel responsible for his 
patients to the limits of his competence. He wants 
freedom to be the boss of his own office or at the 
operating table and to practice as best he can. 
He wants to be paid a reasonable amount as 
reward for long and difficult training and a 
rigorous life. However he is paid, he should feel 
that he is being rewarded because of his individual 
skills and efforts and not merely as an entry on a 
payroll. 

It is clear that paying for medical care for old 
people involves much more than paying a few 
bills. The legislation now under consideration 
touches on only part of the problem and is only 
a beginning. Major changes are ahead, and 
rational answers will not come from hastily con- 
sidered legislation in an election year, though that 
is the way the process usually begins. If the liberal 
is a man who dislikes change but recognizes its 
necessity, then he and his legislators will need the 
time to plan what must be changed, the courage 
to leave some things unchanged, and the wisdom 
to tell the difference. 
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Ves are full of nightmares,” Harriet tells me. 
She is in her dressing gown and has cream all over 
her face. She and my older sister, Louisa, are 
going out to be girls together. I suppose they 
have many things to talk about — they have me 
to talk about, certainly — and they do not want 
my presence. I have been given a bachelor’s 
evening, The director of the film which has 
brought us such incredible and troubling riches 
will be along later to take me out to dinner. 

I watch her face. I know that it is quite impos- 
sible for her to be as untroubled as she seems. 
Her self-control is mainly for my benefit — my 
benefit, and Pauls, Harriet comes from orderly 
and progressive Sweden and has reacted against 
all the advanced doctrines to which she has been 
exposed by becoming steadily and beautifully old- 
fashioned. We never fought in front of Paul, not 
even when he was a baby. Harriet does not s0 
much believe in protecting children as she does 
ie them to build a foundation on which 
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wrong or right, but they are very human. They 
do demonstrate that what people think is true 
may be just as important as the objective truth. 
The British knew that, administratively, it was 
simpler and cheaper to collect money by taxation 
than through an insurance premium. Their logi- 
cal decision to let the National Exchequer pay 
the bill was their most serious mistake. This 
centralization of the bill has produced a pre- 
occupation with cost and cost alone that has 
hampered many needed developments. The 
moral: In problems as personal as the provision 
of health services, the logical and most efficient 
administrative device is not always the best. The 
task is to make good administration a means, not 
an end. 

In most countries government health insurance 
has been financed through insurance mechanisms: 
partial payment for care, taxes, and voluntary 
effort. With funds coming from so many pockets, 
or from the same pocket at different times, the 
costs do not become the primary issue. In this 
respect the Administration’s proposal to provide 
health insurance for the aged is better than the 
Forand Bill, because it would distribute the cost 
between the federal and state governments and 
the consumer. But it looks as though the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal would pay only about 
$600 of a bill amounting to $1000, leaving the 
patient to find $400. Since, as we have seen, 
. most old people are living on cash incomes of 
less than $1000 yearly, a $400 bill may be just as 
overwhelming as the full amount. 


dies first tentative government steps into medi- 
cal care will uncover a chain of problems. ‘The 
European experiences may have only limited ap- 
plications, but ignorance of these experiences will 
condemn us to repeating errors. The liberal is 
worried because the debate has concentrated on 
financial problems. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation has been a conspicuous exception; it has 
seen clearly that the Forand Bill involved more 
than the use of social security to pay medical bills. 
Paradoxically, its opposition is so complete that it 
is fair to question if its membership will lead when 
leadership is needed. The British Medical Asso- 
ciation made the same mistake; it continued to 
resist even when the issue had been decided. 
There is a peculiar assumption in the intense 
focus of the health bill debate on the question of 
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HOW GOOD IS GOVERNMENT MEDICAL CARE? 


how to pay for medical care. The assumption is 
that the only question in the minds of our sick 
old people, their families, and the doctors who will 
care for them is where and how to find the money. 
This attitude is dangerous because it obscures 
the crucial fact that we are struggling not with a 
fiscal problem but with a human problem; in 
fact, with a whole range of very human needs 
and problems. We had better make our plans 
accordingly. 

What are these human expectations? First, the 
patient’s need for an interested doctor and the 
kindly care that has always been the hallmark of 
the good private practitioner. Second, good care, 
in the sense of competent care. Third, the desire 
to be treated with dignity as a respected in- 
dividual, not as a casually handled body on a 
hospital assembly line. 

But there is more to it than this. We need not 
only to take care of sick patients but to do this in 
such a way that we meet the needs of their 
families. The children of chronically ill or senile 
parents, or the parents of a child with cystic 
fibrosis or a congenital defect, are often squeezed 
between the almost insupportable emotional and 
physical burdens of their care and the fear that 
any alternative really will mean dumping them 
into the hands of a second-rate, and indifferent, 
outside authority. 

The needs of the physician must not be over- 
looked. He wants to feel responsible for his 
patients to the limits of his competence. He wants 
freedom to be the boss of his own office or at the 
operating table and to practice as best he can. 
He wants to be paid a reasonable amount as 
reward for long and difficult training and a 
rigorous life. However he is paid, he should feel 
that he is being rewarded because of his individual 
skills and efforts and not merely as an entry on a 
payroll. 

It is clear that paying for medical care for old 
people involves much more than paying a few 
bills. The legislation now under consideration 
touches on only part of the problem and is only 
a beginning. Major changes are ahead, and 
rational answers will not come from hastily con- 
sidered legislation in an election year, though that 
is the way the process usually begins. If the liberal 
is a man who dislikes change but recognizes its 
necessity, then he and his legislators will need the 
time to plan what must be changed, the courage 
to leave some things unchanged, and the wisdom 
to tell the difference. 
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Ye are full of nightmares,” Harriet tells me. 
She is in her dressing gown and has cream all over 
her face. She and my older sister, Louisa, are 
going out to be girls together. I suppose they 
have many things to talk about — they have me 
to talk about, certainly —- and they do not want 
my presence. I have been given a bachelor’s 
evening. The director of the film which has 
brought us such incredible and troubling riches 
will be along later to take me out to dinner. 

I watch her face. I know that it is quite impos- 
sible for her to be as untroubled as she seems. 
Her self-control is mainly for my benefit — my 
benefit, and Paul’s. Harriet comes from orderly 
and progressive Sweden and has reacted against 
all the advanced doctrines to which she has been 
exposed by becoming steadily and beautifully old- 
fashioned. We never fought in front of Paul, not 
even when he was a baby. Harriet does not so 
much believe in protecting children as she does 
in helping them to build a foundation on which 


they can build and build again, each time life’s 
high-flying steel ball knocks down everything they 
have built. 

Whenever I become upset, Harriet becomes 
very cheerful and composed. I think she began 
to learn how to do this over eight years ago, when 
I returned from iny only visit to America. Now, 
perhaps, it has become something she could not 
control if she wished to, This morning, at break- 
fast, when I yelled at Paul, she averted Paul’s 
tears and my own guilt by looking up and saying, 
“My God, your father is cranky this morning, 
isn’t he?” 

Paul’s attention was immediately distracted 
from his wounds, and the unjust inflicter of those 
wounds, to his mother’s laughter. He watched her. 

“Tt is because he is afraid they will not like his 
songs in New York. Your father is an artiste, mon 
chou, and they are very mysterious people, des 
artistes, Millions of people are waiting for him in 
New York, they are begging him to come, and 
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they will give him a dot of money, but he is afraid 
they will not like him. Tell-him he is wrong.” 

She succeeded in rekindling Paul’s excitement 
about places he has never seen. I was also, at 
once, reinvested with’ all my glamour. I think 
it is sometimes extremely difficult for Paul to 
realize that the face he sees on record sleeves and 
in the newspapers and on the screen is nothing 
more or less than the face of his father — who 
sometimes yells at him. Of course, since he is 
only seven — going on eight, he will be eight 
years old this winter — he cannot know that I 
am baffled, too. 

“Of course, you are wrong, you are silly,’”’ he 
said with passion —~ and caused me to smile. His 
English is strongly accented and is not, in fact, as 
good as his French, for he speaks French all day 
at school. French is really his first language, the 
first he ever heard. “You are the greatest singer 
in France’? —‘sounding exactly as he must sound 
when he makes this pronouncement to his school- 
mates —- “the greatest American singer” ~~ this 
concession was so gracefully made that it was not a 
concession at all, it added inches to my stature, 
America being only a glamorous word for Paul. 
It is the place from which his father came, and 
to which he now is going, a place which very 
few people have ever seen. But his aunt is one of 
them and he looked over at her. “Mme. Dumont 
says so, and she says he is a great actor, too.” 
Louisa nodded, smiling. “And she has seen Les 
Fauves Nous Attendent — five times!” This clinched 
it, of course. Mme. Dumont is our concierge and 
she has known Paul all his life. I suppose he will 
not begin to doubt anything she says until he 
begins to doubt everything. 

He looked over at me again. ‘So you are wrong 
_ to be afraid.” 

“I was wrong to yell at you, too. I won’t yell 
at you “any more today.” 

“All right.” He was very grave. 

Louisa poured more. coffee. “Hes going to 
knock them dead in New York. You'll see.” 

“Maris bien str,” said Paul,'doubtfully. He does 
not quite know what “knock them dead” means, 
though he was sure, from her tone, that she must 
have been agreeing with him. He does not quite 
understand this aunt, whom he met for the first 
time two months ago, when she arrived to spend 
the summer with us. Her accent is entirely dif- 
ferent from anything he has ever heard. He does 
not really understand why, since she is my sister 
and his aunt, she should be unable to speak French. 

Harriet, Louisa, and I looked at each other and 
smiled. “Knock them dead,” said Harriet, “means 
@ avoir un succès fou. But you will soon pick up all 
- the American expressions.” She looked at me and 
laughed. “So will I” 
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“Thats what he’s afraid of.” Louisa grinned. 
“We have got some expressions, believe me. 
Don’t let anybody ever tell you America hasn’t 
got a culture. Our culture is as thick as clabber 
milk.” 

“Ah,” Harriet answered, “I know. I know.” 

“I’m going to be practicing later,” I told Paul. 

‘His face lit up. “Bon.” This meant that, 
later, he would come into-my study and lie on the 
floor with his papers and crayons while I worked 
out. with the piano and the tape recorder. He 
knew that I was offering this as an olive branch. 
All things considered, we get on pretty well, my 
son and I. 

He looked over at Louisa again. She held a 
coffee cup in one hand and a cigarette in the 
other; and something about her baffled him. It 
was early, so she had not yet put on her face. Her 
short, thick, graying hair was rougher than usual, 
almost as rough as my own — later, she would be 
going to the hairdresser’s; she is fairer than I, and 
better-looking; Louisa, in fact, caught all the 
looks in the family. Paul knows that she is my 
older sister and -that she helped to raise me, 
though, he does not, of course, know what this 
means. He knows that she is a schoolteacher in 
the American South, which is not, for some reason, 
the same place as South America. I could see him 
trying to fit all these exotic details together into a 
pattern which would explain her strangeness — 
strangeness of accent, strangeness of manner. In 
comparison with the people he has always known, 
Louisa must seem, for all her generosity and 
laughter and affection, peculiarly uncertain of 
herself, peculiarly hostile and embattled. 

I wondered what he would think of his Uncle 
Norman, older and much blacker than I, who 


- lives near the Alabama town in which we. were 
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born. Norman will meet us at the boat. 


Now Harriet repeats, “Nightmares, night- 
mares. Nothing ever turns out as badly as you 
think it will ~- in fact,’ she adds laughing, “I 
am happy to say that that would scarcely be 
possible.” 

Her eyes seek mine in the mirror — dark-blue 
eyes, pale skin, black hair. I had always thought 
of Sweden as being populated entirely by blondes, 
and I thought that Harriet was abnormally dark 
for a Swedish girl. But when we visited Sweden, 
I found out differently. “It is all a great racial 
salad, Europe, that is why I am sure that I will 
never understand your country,’ Harriet said. 
That was in the days when we never imagined 
that we would be going to it. 

I wonder what she is really thinking. Still, she 
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is right, in two days we will be: on a boat, and 
there is simply no point in carrying around my 
load of apprehension. I sit down on the bed, 
watching her fix her face. I realize that I am 
going to miss this old-fashioned bedroom. For 
years, we’ve talked about throwing out the old 
junk which came.with the apartment and re- 
placing it with less massive, modern furniture. 
But we never have. 

“Oh, everything will probably work out,” I 
say. “I’ve been in a bad mood all day long. I 
just can’t sing any more.” We both laugh. She 
reaches for a wad of tissues and begins wiping off 
the cream. “I wonder how Paul will like it, if 
he’ll make friends — that’s all.” 

“Paul will like any place where you are, where 
we are. Don’t worry about Paul.” 

Paul has never been called any names, so far. 
Only, once he asked us what the word métis 
meant and Harriet explained to him that it 


meant mixed blood, adding that the blood of just 


about everybody in the world was mixed by now. 
Mme. Dumont contributed bawdy and detailed 
corroboration from her own family tree, the roots 
of which were somewhere in Corsica; the moral of 
the story, as she told it, was that women were 
weak, men incorrigible, and /e bon Dieu appallingly 
clever. Mme. Dumont’s version is the version I 
prefer, but it may not be, for Paul, the most 
utilitarian. 

Harriet rises from the dressing table and comes 
over to sit in my lap. I fall back with her on the 
bed, and she smiles down into my face. 

“Now, don’t worry,” she tells me, “please try 
not to worry. Whatever is coming, we will man- 
age it all very well, you will see. We have each 
other and we have our son and we know what we 
want. So, we are luckier than most people.” 

I kiss her on the chin. “I’m luckier than most 
men.” 

“Pm a very lucky woman, too.” 

And for a moment we are silent, alone in our 
room, which we have shared so long. The slight 
rise and fall of Harriet’s breathing creates an in- 
termittent pressure against my chest, and I think 
how, if I had never left America, I would never 
have met her and would never have established a 
life of my own, would never have entered my 
own life.. For everyone’s life begins on a level 
where races, armies, and churches stop. And yet 
everyone’s life is always shaped by races, churches, 
and armies; races, churches, armies menace, and 
have taken, many lives. If Harriet had been born 
in America, it would have taken hera long time, 
perhaps forever, to look on me as a man like 
other men; if I had met her in America; I would 
never have been able to look on her as a woman 
like all other women. The habits of public rage 
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and power would also have been our private 
compulsions, and would have blinded our eyes. 
We would never have been able to love each 
other. And Paul would never have been born. 

Perhaps, if I had stayed in America, I would 
have found another woman and had another son. 
But that other woman, that other son are in the 
limbo of vanished possibilities. I might also have 
become something else, instead of an actor- 
singer, perhaps a lawyer, like my brother, or a 
teacher, like my sister. But no, I am what I have 
become and this woman beside me is my wife, 
and I love her. All the sons I might have had 
mean nothing, since I have a son, I named him, 
Paul, for my father, and I love him. 

I think of all the things I have seen destroyed 
in America, all the things that I have lost there, 
all the threats it holds for me and mine. 

I grin up at Harriet. “Do you love me?” 

“Of course not. I simply have been madly 


plotting to get to America all these years.” 


“What a patient wench you are.” 

“The Swedes are very patient.” 

She kisses me again and stands up. Louisa 
comes in, also in a dressing gown. 
` “I hope you two aren’t sitting in here yakking 
about the subject.” She looks at me. “My, you 
are the sorriest-looking célebrity I’ve ever seen. 
I’ve always wondered why people like you hired 
press agents. Now I know.” She goes to Harriet’s 
dressing table. “Honey, do you mind if I borrow 
some of that mad nail polish?” . 

Harriet goes over to the dressing table. ‘I’m 
not sure I know which mad nail polish you mean.” 

Harriet and Louisa, somewhat to my surprise, 
get on very well. Each seems to find the other full 
of the weirdest and most delightful surprises. 
Harriet has been teaching Louisa French and 
Swedish expressions, and Louisa has been teach- 


-ing Harriet some of the saltier expressions of the 


black South. Whenever one of them is not play- 
ing straight man to the other’s accent, they be- 
come involved in long speculations as to how a 
language reveals the history and the attitudes of a 
people. They discovered that all the European 
languages contain a phrase equivalent to “to 
work like a nigger.” -(““Of course,” says Louisa, 
“they've had black men working for them for a 
long time.”) “Language is experience and lan- ` 
guage is power,” says Louisa, after regretting that 
she does not know any of the African dialects. 
“Thats what I keep trying to tell those dicty 
bastards down South. They get their own ex- 
perience into the language, we’ll ‘have a great 
language. But, no, they all want to .talk like 
white folks.” "Then she leans forward, grasping’ 
Harriet by the knee. “I tell them, honey, white 
folks ain’t saying nothing. Not a thing are they 


saying — and some of them know it, they need 
what you got, the wholé world needs it.” Then 
she leans back, in disgust. “You think they listen 
to me? Indeed they do not. They just go right 
on, trying to talk like white folks.” She leans for- 
ward again, in tremendous indignation. “You 
know some of them folks are ashamed of Mahalia 
Jackson? Ashamed of her, one of the greatest 
singers alive! They think she’s common.” Then 
she looks about the room as though she held a 
bottle in her hand and were looking for a skull to 
crack. 

I think it is because Louisa has never been able 


to talk like this to any white person before. All- 


the white people she has ever met needed, in one 
way or-another, to be reassured, consoled, to have 
their consciences pricked but not blasted; could 
not, could not afford to hear a truth which would 
shatter, irrevocably, their image of themselves. 
It is astonishing the lengths to which a person, or 
a people, will go in order to avoid a truthful 
mirror. But Harriet’s necessity is precisely the 
opposite: it is of the utmost importance that she 
Jearn everything that Louisa can tell her, and 


then learn more, much more. Harriet is really . 


trying to learn from Louisa how best to protect 


her husband and her son. This is why they are ° 


going out alone tonight. They will have, tonight, 
as it were, a final council of war. I may be 
moody, but-they, thank God, are practical. 


New Louisa turns to me while Harriet rum- 


mages about on the dressing table. “What time 
is Vidal coming for you?” 

“Qh, around seven thirty, eight o’clock. He 
says he’s reserved tables for us in some very chic 
place, but he won’t say where.” Louisa wriggles 
her shoulders, raises her eyebrows, and does a 
tiny bump and grind. I laugh. “Thats right. 
And then I guess we’ll go out and get drunk.” 

“I hope to God you do. You’ve been about as 
cheerful as a cemetery these last few days. And, 
that way, your hangover will keep you from 
` bugging us tomorrow.” 

“What about your hangovers? I know the way 
you girls drink.” i 

“Well, well be paying for our own drinks,” 
says Harriet, “so I don’t think well have that 
problem. But you’re going to be feted, like an 
international movie star.” 

“You sure you don’t want to change your 
mind and come out with Vidal and me?” _ 

“Were sure,” Louisa says. She looks down at 
me and gives a small, amused grunt. “An inter- 
national movie star. .And I used to change your 
diapers. Dll be damned.” She is grave for a 
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moment. ‘“Mama’d be proud of you, you know 
that?” We look at each other and the air between 
us is charged with secrets which not even Harriet 
will ever know. “Now, get the hell out of here, 
so we can get dressed.” 

“PII take Paul on down to Mme. Dumont’s.” 

Paul is to have supper with her children and 
spend the night there. 

“For the last time,” says Mme. Dumont and 
she rubs her hand over Paul’s violently curly 
black hair. “Tu vas nous manquer, tu sais?” Then 
she looks up at me and laughs. “He doesn’t care. 
He is only interested in seeing the big ship and 
all the wonders of New York. Children are never 
sad to make journeys.” 

“I would be very sad to go,” says Paul, politely, 
“but my father must go to New York to work 
and he wants me to come with him.” 

Over his head, Mme. Dumont and I smile at 
each other. “M est malin, ton gosse!’ She looks 
down at him again. “And do you think, my 
little diplomat, that you will like New York?” 

“We aren’t only going to New York,” Paul 
answers, “we are going to. California, too.” : 

“Well, do you think you will like California?” 

Paul looks at me. “I don’t know. If we don’t 
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_ like it, we’ll come back.” 


“So simple. Just like that,” says Mme. Dumont. 
She looks at me. “It is the best way to look at 
life. Do come back. You know, we feel that you 
belong to us, too, here in France.” £ 

“I hope you do,” I say. “L hope you do. I 
have always felt — always felt at home here.” 
I bend down and Paul and I kiss each other on 
the cheek. We have always done so — but will 
we be able to:do so in America? American fathers 
never kiss American sons. I straighten, my hand 
on Paul’s shoulder. “You be good. Pll pick you 
up for breakfast, or, if you get up first you come 
and pick me up and we can hang out together 
tomorrow, while your. maman and your Aunt 


. Louisa finish packing. They won’t want two men 
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hanging around the house.” 

“D'accord. Where shall we hang out??? On the 
last two words he stumbles a little and imitates me. 

“Maybe we can:go to the zoo, I don’t know. 
And Pil take you to lunch at the Eiffel Tower, 
would you like that?” 

“Oh, yes,” he says, “Pd'love that.” When he 
is pleased, he seems to glow. All the energy of his 
small, tough, concentrated being charges an un- 
seen battery and adds an incredible luster to his 
eyes, which are large and dark brown — like 
mine — and to his skin, which always reminds me 
of the colors of honey and the fires of the sun.’ 

“Okay, then.” I shake hands with Mme. 
Dumont. ‘“‘Bonsoir, Madame.” I ring for the eleva- 
tor, staring at Paul. “Ciao, Pauli.” 
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“ Bonsoir, Papa.” 

And Mme. Dumont takes him inside. 

Upstairs, Harriet and Louisa are finally pow- 
dered, perfumed, and jeweled, and ready to go: 
dry Martinis at the Ritz, supper, “in some very 
expensive little place,” says Harriet, and perhaps 
the Folies Bergére afterwards. “A real cornball, 
tourist evening,” says Louisa. “I’m working on 
the theory that if I can get Harriet to act like an 
American ‘now, she won’t have so much trouble 
later.” 

“I very much doubt,” Harriet says, “that I will 
_be able to endure the’ Folies Bergère for three 
solid hours.” 

“Oh, then we’ll duck across town to Harry’s 
New York bar and drink mint juleps,? says 
Louisa. 

I realize that, quite apart from everything else, 
Louisa is having as much fun as she has ever had 
in her life before. Perhaps she, too, will be sad to 
leave Paris, even though she has only known it for 
such a short time. 

“Do people drink those in New York?” Harriet 
asks. I think she is making a list of the things 
people do or do not do in New York. 


“Some people do.” Louisa winks at me. “Do 


crossed so often, in so many states of mind. I 
have crossed every bridge in-Paris, I have walked 
along every, gua’. I know. the river as one finally 
knows a friend, know it when it is black, guard- 


_ing all the lights of Paris in its depths, and seem- 


you realize that this Swedish chick’s picked up an, . 


Alabama drawl?” 

We laugh together. 
landing. 

“We’ll stop and say good night to Paul,” Har- 
riet says. She kisses me. “Give our best to Vidal.” 

“Right. Have a good time. Don’t let any 
Frenchmen run off with Louisa.” 


The elevator chugs to a - 


“I did not come to’ Paris to be Moeed and if . 


I had, this wild chick you married couldn’t do it. 


_ I just ‘might upset everybody and come home with 


a French count.” She presses the elevator button 
and the cage goes down. 


I WALK back into our dismantled apartment. It 
stinks of departure. There are bags and crates in 
the hall, which will be taken away tomorrow, 
there are no books in the bookcases, the kitchen 
looks as though we never cooked a meal there, 
never dawdled there, in the early morning or late 
at night, over coffee. Presently, I must shower 
_and shave but now I pour myself a drink and light 
a cigarette and step out on our balcony. It is 
dusk, the brilliant light of Paris is beginning to 
fade, and the green of the trees is darkening. 

I have lived in this city for twelve years. This 


apartment is on the top floor of a corner building. - 


We look out over the trees and the roof tops: to 
the Champ de Mars, where the Eiffel Tower 
stands. Beyond this field is the river, which I have 
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thought of the North Africans as my brothers and 


ing, in its vast silence, to be communing with the 
dead who lie beneath it; when it is yellow, evil, 
and roaring, giving a rough time to tugboats and 
barges, and causing people to remember that it has 
been known to rise, it has been known to kill; 
when it is peaceful, a slick, dark, dirty green, 
playing host to rowboats and les bateaux mouches 
and throwing up from time to time an extremely 
unhealthy fish. The men who stand along the quazs 
all summer with their fishing lines gratefully 
accept the slimy object and throw it in a rusty | 
can. I have always wondered who eats those fish. 

And I walk up and down, up and down, glad 
to be alone. ; 

It is August, the month when all Parisians 
desert Paris and one has to walk miles to find a 
barbershop or a laundry open in some tree- 
shadowed, silent side street. ‘There is -a single 
person on the avenue, a paratrooper walking 
toward Ecole Militaire. He is also walking, 
almost certainly, and.‘rather sooner than later, 
toward Algeria. I have a friend, a good-natured 
boy who was always hanging around the clubs in 
which I worked in the old days, who has just 
returned from Algeria, with a recurring, de- 
bilitating fever, and minus one eye. The govern- 
ment has set his pension at the sum, arbitrary if 
not occult, of fifty-three thousand francs every 
three months. Of course, it is quite impossible to 
live on this amount of money without working — 
but who will hire a half-blind invalid? This boy 
has been spoiled forever, long before his thirtieth 
birthday, and there are thousands like him all over 
France. 

And there are fewer Algerians to be found on 
the streets of Paris now., The rug sellers, the pea- 
nut vendors, the post-card peddlers and money- 
changers have vanished. The boys I used to 
know during my first years in Paris are scattered 
~~ or corralled — the Lord knows where. 

Most of them had no money. They lived three 
and four together in rooms with a single skylight, 
a single hard cot, or in buildings that seemed 
abandoned, with cardboard in the windows, with 
erratic plumbing in a wet, cobblestoned yard, in 
dark, dead-end alleys, or on the outer, chilling 
heights of Paris. 

The Arab cafés are closed — those dark, acrid 
cafés in which I used to meet with them to drink 
tea, to get high on hashish, to listen to the obses- 
sive, stringed music which has no relation to any 
beat, any time, that I have ever known. I once 
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that is why I went to their cafés. They were very 
friendly to me, perhaps one or two of them re- 
mained really fond of me even after I could no 
longer afford to smoke Lucky Strikes and after 
my collection of American sport shirts had 
vanished — mostly into their wardrobes. They 
seemed to feel that they had every right to them, 
since I could only have wrested these things from 
the world by cunning — it meant nothing to say 
that I had had no choice in the matter; perhaps I 
had wrested these things from the world by 
treason, by refusing to be identified with the 
misery of my people. Perhaps, indeed, I identified 
myself with those who were responsible for this 
misery. 

And this was true. Their rage, the only note 
in all their music which. I could not fail to recog- 
nize, to which I responded, yet had the effect of 
setting us more than ever at a division. They 
were perfectly prepared to drive all Frenchmen 
into the sea, and to level the city of Paris. But I 
could not hate the French, because they left me 
alone. And I love Paris, I will always love it, it is 
the city which saved my life. It saved my life by 
allowing me to find out who I am. 


I. was on a bridge, one tremendous, April 
morning, that I knew I had fallen in love. Har- 
riet and I were walking hand in hand. The 
bridge was the Pont Royal, just before us was 
the great horloge, high and lifted up, saying ten to 
ten; beyond this, the golden statue of Joan of 
.Arc, with her sword uplifted. Harriet and I were 
silent, for we had been quarreling about some- 
thing. Now, when I look back, I think we had 
reached that state when an affair must either end 
or become something more than an affair. 

I looked sideways at Harriet’s face, which was 
still, Her dark-blue eyes were narrowed against 
the sun, and her full, pink lips were still slightly 
sulky, like a child’s. In those days, she hardly 
ever wore make-up. I was in my shirt sleeves. 
Her face made me want to laugh and run my 
hand over her short dark hair. I wanted to pull 
her to me and say, Baby, don’t be mad at me, and 
at that moment something tugged at my heart 
and made me catch my breath. There were 
millions of people all around us, but I was alone 
with Harriet. She was alone with me. Never, in 
all my life, until that moment, had I been alone 
with anyone. The world had always been with 
us, between us, defeating the quarrel we could 
not achieve, and making love impossible. During 
all the years of my life, until that moment, I had 
carried the menacing, the hostile, killing world 
with me everywhere. No- matter what I was 
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doing or saying or feeling, one eye had always 
been-on the world — that world which I had 
learned to distrust almost as soon as I learned 
my name, that world on which I knew one could 
never turn one’s back, the white man’s world. 
And for the first time in my life I was free of it; it 
had not existed for me; I had been quarreling 
with my girl. It was our quarrel, it was entirely 
between us, it had- nothing to do with anyone 
else in the world. For the first time in my life I 
had not been afraid of the patriotism of the 
mindless, in uniform or out, who would beat me 
up and treat the woman who'was with me as 
though she were the lowest of untouchables, For 
the first time in my life I felt that no force jeop- 
ardized my right, my power, to possess and to 
protect a woman; for the first time, the first time, 
felt that the woman was not, in her own eyes or 
in the eyes of the world, degraded by my presence. 

The sun fell over everything, like a blessing, 
people were moving all about us, I will never 
forget the feeling of Harriet’s small hand in mine, 
dry and trusting, and I turned to her, slowing 
our pace. She looked up at me with her enor- 


` mous, blue eyes, and she seemed to wait. I said, 


“Harriet. Harriet. Tu sais, il y a quelque chose de 
très grave qui mest arrivé. Je Caime. Je Caime. Tu 
me comprends, or shall I say it in English?” 

This was eight years ago, shortly before my 
first and only visit home. 

That was when my mother died. I stayed in 
America for three months. When I came back, 
Harriet thought that the change in me was due to 
my grief — I was very silent, very thin. But it 
had not been my mother’s death which accounted 
for the change. I had known that my mother was 
going to die. I had not known what America 
would be like for me after nearly four years away. 

I remember standing at the rail and watching 
the distance between myself and Le Havre increase. 
Hands fell, ceasing to wave, handkerchiefs ceased 
to flutter, people turned away, they mounted 
their bicycles or got into their cars and rode off. 
Soon, Le Havre was nothing but a blur. I thought 
of Harriet, already miles from me in Paris, and I 
pressed my lips tightly together in order not to cry. 

Then, as Europe dropped below the water, as 
the days passed and passed, as we left behind us 
the skies of Europe and the eyes of everyone on 
the ship began, so to speak, to refocus, waiting 
for the first glimpse of America, my apprehension 
began to give way to a secret joy, a checked 


. anticipation. I thought of such details as showers, 
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which are rare in Paris, and I thought of such 
things as rich, cold, American milk and heavy, 
chocolate cake. I wondered about my friends, 
wondered if I had any left, and wondered if they 
would be glad to see me. ~ 
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The Americans on the boat did not seem to be 
so bad, but I was fascinated, after such a long 
absence from it, by the nature of their friendli- 
ness. It was a friendliness which did not suggest, 
and was not intended to suggest, any possibility 
of friendship. Unlike Europeans, they dropped 


titles and used first names almost at once, leaving | 


themselves, unlike the Europeans, with nowhere 
thereafter to go. Once one had become “Pete” or 
“Jane” or “Bill” all that could decently be 
known was known and any suggestion that there 
might be further depths, a person, so to speak, 
béhind the name, was taken as a violation of that 
privacy which did not, paradoxically, since they 
trusted it so little, seem to exist among Americans. 
They apparently equated privacy with the un- 
_ speakable things they did in the bathroom or the 
bedroom, which they related only to the analyst, 


with them like steadily depreciating contraband. - 
Under cover of the midnight fiction that I was 
unlike them because I was black, they could 
stealthily gaze at those treasures which they had 
been mysteriously forbidden to possess and were 
never permitted to declare. 

I sang Pm Coming; Virginia, and Take This 
Hammer, and Precious Lord. They wouldn’t let me 
go and I came back and sang a couple of the oldest 
blues I knew. Then someone asked me to sing 
Swanee River, and I did, astonished that I could, 
astonished that this song, which I had put down 
long ago, should have the power ‘to move me. 
Then, if only, perhaps, to make the record com- 


plete, I wanted to sing Strange Fruit, but, on this 


-number, no one can surpass the great, tormented 


Billie Holiday. So I finished with Great Getting- 


_Up Morning and I guess I can say that if I didn’t 


and then read about in the pages of best sellers. ' 


There was an eerie and unnerving irreality about 


everything they said and did, as’ though they 


were all members of the same team and were 


acting on orders from some invincibly cheerful 


and tirelessly inventive coach. I was fascinated 
by it. I found it oddly moving, but I cannot say 
_ that I was displeased. It had not occurred to me 
` before that Americans, who had never treated me 
with any respect, had no respect for each other. 

On the last night but one, there was a gala in 
the big ballroom and I sang. It had been a long 
‘time since I had sung’ before so many Americans. 
My audience had mainly been penniless French 
students, in the weird, Left Bank bistros I worked 
in those days. 
and by this time I had become enough of a draw- 
ing card, in the Latin Quarter and in St. Germain 


Still, I was a great hit with them - 


des Prés, to have attracted a couple of critics,. to ' 


have had my picture in France-soir, and to have 
acquired a legal work permit which allowed me 
to make a little more money. Just the same, no 
matter how industrious and brilliant some of the 
musicians had been, or how devoted my audience, 
they did not know, they could not know, what my 
“songs came out of. They did not know what was 
funny about it. It was impossible to translate: It 
damn well better be funny, or Laughing to keep 
from crying, or What-did Z do to be so black 
and blue? 

The moment I Ii out on the floor, they 
began to smile, something opened in them, they 
were ready to be pleased. I found in their faces, 


stop the show I certainly ended it. I got a big 
hand and I drank at a few tables and I danced 
with a few girls. ` 


Aner one more day and one more night, the 
boat landed in New York. I woke up, I was 
bright awake at once, and I thought, Were here. 
I turned on all the lights in my small cabin and I 
stared into the mirror’as though I were com- 
mitting my face to memory. I took-a shower and 
I took a long time shaving and I dressed myself 
very carefully. I walked the long ship corridors 
to the dining room, looking at the luggage piled 
high before the elevators and beside the steps. 
The dining room was nearly half empty and full 
of a quick and joyous excitement which depressed 
me even more. People ate quickly, chattering to 
each other, anxious to get upstairs and go on 
deck. Was it my imagination or was it true that 
they seemed to avoid my eyes? A few people 
waved and smiled, but let me pass; perhaps it 
would have made them uncomfortable, this 


. morning, to try to share their excitement with me; 


as they watched me, smiling, waiting, an artless - 


relief, a profound reassurance. Nothing was more 
familiar to them than the sight of a dark boy, 
singing, and there were few things on earth more 


necessary. It was under cover of darkness, my - 


own darkness, that I could sing for them of the 
joys, passions, and terrors they smuggled about 


perhaps they did not’ want to know whether or 
not it was possible for me to share it. I walked to 
my table and sat down. I munched toast as dry 
aè paper and drank a pot of coffee. Then I 
tipped my waiter, who bowed and smiled and_ 
called me “sir” and said that he hoped to see me 
on the boat again. “I hope so, too,” I said. ` 

And was it true, or was it my imagination, that 
a flash of wondering comprehension, a flicker of 
wry sympathy, then appeared in the waiter’s- 
eyes? I walked upstairs to the deck. 

There was a breeze from the water but the sun 
was hot and made. me remémber how ugly New 
York summers could be. All of the deck chairs ` 
had been taken away and people milled about in 
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the space where the deck chairs had been, moved 
from one side of the ship to thé other, clambered 
up and down the steps, crowded the rails, and 
they were busy taking photographs — of the 
harbor, of each other, of the'sea, of the gulls. I 
walked slowly along the deck, and an impulse 
stronger than myself drove me to the rail. There 
it was, the great, unfinished city, with all its 
towers blazing in the sun. It came toward us 
slowly and patiently, like some enormous, cun- 
ning, and murderous beast, ready to devour, im- 
possible to escape. I watched it come closer and 
I listened to the people around me, to their 
excitement and their pleasure. There was no 
doubt that it was real. I watched, their shining 
faces and wondered if I were mad. For a moment 
I longed, with all my heart, to be able to feel 
whatever they were feeling, if only to know. what 
such a feeling was like. As the boat moved slowly 
into the harbor, they were being moved into 
safety. It was only I who was being floated into 
danger. I turned my head, looking for Europe, 
but all that stretched behind me was the sky, 
thick with gulls. I moved away from the rail. A 


‘big, sandy-haired man held his daughter on his. 


shoulders, showing her the Statue of Liberty. I 
would never know what this statue meant to 
others, she had aw been an ugly joke for me. 
And the Amerig ganflag was flying from the, top of 
the ship, abdv¢ head. I had seen the French 


flag drive ‘the’ ‘Prench into the. most unspeakable | 


frenzies, I had seen the flag which was nominally 
mine used: to dignify the vilest purposes: now I 
would never, as long as I lived, know what others 
‘saw when they saw a flag. ‘“‘There’s no place like 
home,” said a voice close by, and I thought, 
There damn sure isn’t. I decided to go back to > my 
cabin and have a drink. 

There was a cablegram from Harriet in my 
cabin. It said: Be good. Be quick. Pm waiting. 
I folded it carefully and put it in my breast 
pocket. Then I wondered if I would ever get 
back to her. How long would it take me to earn 
the money to get out of this land? Sweat broke 
out on my forehead and I poured myself some 
whisky from my nearly empty bottle. I paced the 
tiny cabin. It was silent. There was no one down 
in the cabins now. . 


I was not sober when I faced the uniforms in the 
first-class lounge. There were two of them; they 
were not unfriendly. They looked at my passport, 
they TOORE at me. “You’ve been away ‘a 1long 
time,” said one of them. 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s been a while? 

“What did you do over there all that time?” — 
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with a grin meant to hide more than it revealed, 
which hideously revealed more than it could hide. 

I said, “I’m a singer,” and the room seemed to 
rock around me. I held on to what I hoped was 
a calm, open smile. I had not had to deal with 
these faces in so long that I had forgotten how to 
do it. I had once known how to pitch my voice 
precisely between curtness and servility, and 
known what razor’s edge of a pickaninny’s smile 
would turn away wrath. But I had forgotten all 
the tricks on which my life had once depended. 
Once I had been an expert at baffling these 
people, at setting their teeth on edge, and dancing 
just outside the trap laid for me. But I was not 
an expert now. These faces were no longer merely 
the faces of two white men, who were my enemies. 
They were the faces of two white people whom I 
did not understand, and I could no longer plan 
my moves in accordance with what I knew of 
their cowardice and their needs and their strategy. 
That moment on the bridge had undone me 
forever. 

“That’s right,” said one of them, “that’s what 
it says, right here on the passport. Never heard 
of you, though.” They looked up at me. “Did 

you do a lot of singing over there?” 

“Some.” 

“What kind — concerts?” 

-“No.” I wondered what I looked like, sounded 
like. I could tell nothing from their eyes. “I 
worked a few night clubs.”’. 

“Night clubs, eh? I guess they liked you over’ 
there.” 

“Yes,” I said, 
right.” 

““Well’?— and my passport was stamped and 


“they seemed to like me all 


- handed back to me — “let’s hope they like you 
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over here.” z 

“Thanks.” They laughed — was it at me, or 
was it my imagination? — and I. picked up the 
one bag I was carrying and threw my trench coat 
over one shoulder and walked out of the first- 
class lounge. I. stood in. the slow-moving, mur- 
muring line which, led to the gangplank. I looked 
straight ahead arid. watthed heads, smiling -faces, 
step up to the shatow of the gangplank awning 
and then swiftly~descerid out of sight. I put my 
passport back in my breast pocket — Be quick. Pm 
waiting ~~ and I held my landing card in my 
hand. Then, suddenly, there I was, standing on 
the edge of the boat, staring down the long ramp 
to the ground. At the end of the plank, on the 
ground, stood a heavy man in a uniform. - His 
cap was pushed back from his gray. hair and his 
face was red and wet. He looked up at me. This 
was the face J remembered, the face of my night- 
mares; perhaps hatred had caused me to know 
this face better thank I would ever know the face 
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of any lover. “Come on, boy,” he cried, “come 
on, come on!” 

And I almost smiled. I was home. I touched” 
my breast pocket. I thought of a song I some- 
times sang, When will I ever get to be a man? I came 
down the gangplank, stumbling a little, and gave 
the man my landing card. 

Much later in the day, a customs inspector 
checked my baggage and waved me away. I 
picked up my-bags and started walking down the 
long stretch which led to the gate, to the city. 

And I heard someone call my name. 

I looked up and saw Louisa running toward 
me. I dropped my bags and grabbed her in my 
arms and tears came to my eyes and rolled down 
- my face. I did not know whether the tears were 
for joy at seeing her, or from rage, or both. 

“How are you? How are you? You look won- 
derful, but, oh, haven’t you lost weight? It’s 
wonderful to see you again.” 

I wiped my eyes. “It’s wonderful to see you, 
too, I bet you thought I was never coming back.” 

Louisa laughed. “I wouldn’t have blamed you 
if you hadn’t. These people are just as corny as 
ever, I swear I don’t believe there’s any hope 
for them. How’s your French? Lord, when I 
-think that it was I who studied French and now 

I can’t speak a word. And you never went near 
it and you probably speak it like a native.” 
I grinned. “Pas mal. Je me défends pas mal.” 


the message.” She took my arm. “You see? In 
spite of all this chopping and booming, this place 


hasn’t really changed very much. You still can’t . 


hear yourself talk.” 

And I thought to myself, Maybe that’s the 
point. 

Early the next morning we checked out of the 


_ hotel and took the plane for Alabama. 


I AM just stepping out of the shower when I hear 
the bell ring. I dry myself hurriedly and put on a 
bathrobe. It is Vidal, of course, and very elegant 
he is, too, with his bushy gray hair quite lustrous, 
his swarthy, cynical, gypsylike face shaved and 
lotioned. Usually he looks just any old way. But 
tonight his brief bulk is contained in a dark-blue 
suit and he has an ironical pearl stickpin in his 


blue tie. 


We started down the wide steps into the street. - 


“My God,” I said. “New York.” I was not aware 
of its towers now. We were in the shadow of the 
elevated highway but the thing which most 
struck me was neither light nor shade, but noise. 
It came from a million things at once, from trucks 
and tires and clutches and brakes and doors; 
from machines shuttling and stamping and rolling 
and cutting and pressing; from the building of 
tunnels, the checking of gas mains, the laying of 
wires, the digging of foundations; from the chat- 
tering of rivets, the scream of the pile driver, the 
clanging of great shovels; from the battering down 
and the raising up of walls; from millions of 
radios and television séts ahd jukeboxes. The 
human voices distinguished- themselves from the 


roar only by their note.of strain and hostility.. 


Another fleshy man, uniformed and red-faced, 
hailed a cab for us and touched his cap politely 
but could only manage a peremptory growl: 
“Right this way, miss. Step up, sir.’ He slammed 
the cab door behind us. Louisa directed the driver 
to the New Yorker Hotel. 

_ “Do they take us there?” 

She looked at me. “They got laws in New 
York, honey, itd be the easiest thing in the 
world to spend all your time in court. But over 
at the New Yorker, I bélieve they’ve already got 
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“Come-in, make yourself a drink. PH be with 
you in a second.” 3 

“I am, Aélas!, on time. I trust you will forgive 
me for my thoughtlessness. R 

But I am already back in the bathroom. Vidal 
puts on a record: Mahalia Jackson, singing Pm 
Going to Live the Life I Sing About in-My. Song. 

When I am dressed, I find him;sitting in a 
chair before the open window. The daylight is 
gone, but it is not- exactly; dark. The trees are 
black now against the darkening: ‘sky. The lights 
in windows and the lights of motorcars are yellow 
and ringed. The street lights have not yet been 
turned on. It is as though, out of deference to 
the departed day, Paris waited a decent interval 
before assigning her role to a more theatrical but 
inferior performer. 

Vidal is drinking a whisky and soda. I, pour 
myself a drink. He watches me. 

“Well. How are you, my friend? You are 


"nearly gone. Are you happy to be leaving us?” 
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“No.” I say this with more force than I had. 


intended. Vidal raisés his eyebrows, looking 
amused and distant. “I never really intended to 
go back there. I certainly never intended to 
raise my kid there — 

“Mais, mon cher,” Vidal says, calmly, “you are 
an intelligent man, you must have known- that 
you would probably be returning one day.” He 
pauses., “And, as for Pauli — did it never occur 


.to you that he might wish one day to see the 


country in which his father and his father’s 
fathers were born?” 

“To do that, really, he’d have to go to Africa.” 

“America will always mean more to him than 
Africa, you know that.”. ` 

“I don’t know.” I throw my drink down and 
pour myself another. “Why should he want to 
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cross all that water just to be called a nigger? 
America never gave him anything.” ; 

“It gave him, his father.” 

I look at him. “You mean, his father escaped.” 
- Vidal throws back his head and laughs. If 
Vidal likes you, he is certain to laugh at you and 
his laughter can be very unnerving. But the look, 
the silence which follow this laughter can be very, 
unnerving, too. And, now, in the silence, he 
asks me, “Do you really think that you have 
escaped anything? Come. I know you for a 
better man than that.” He walks to the table 
which holds the liquor. “In that movie of ours 
which has made you so famous, and, as I now see, 
so troubled, what are you playing, after all? What 
is the tragedy of this half-breed troubadour if not, 
precisely, that he has taken all the possible roads 
to escape and that all these roads have failed 
him?” He pauseés, with the bottle in one hand, 
and looks at me. “Do you remember the trouble 
I had to get a performance out of you? How you 
hated me, you sometimes looked as though you 
wanted to shoot me! And do you remember 
when the role of Chico began ‘to come alive?” 
He pours his drink. “Think back, remember. I 
am a very great director, mats pardon! Y could 
not have got such a performance out of anyone 
but you. And what were you thinking of, what 
was in your mind, what nightmare were you 
living with when you began, at last, to play the 
role — truthfully?” He walks back to his seat. 

Chico, in the film, is the son of a Martinique 
woman and a French colon who hates both his 
mother and his father. He flees from the island 
to the capital, carrying his hatred with him. This 
hatred has now grown, naturally, to include all 
dark women and all white men, in a word, every- 
one. He descends into the underworld of Paris, 
where he dies. Les fauves—~ the ‘wild beasts — 
refers to the life he has fled and to the life which 
engulfs him. When I agreed to do the role, I felt 
that I could probably achieve it by bearing in 
mind the North Africans I had watched in Paris 
for so long. But this did not please Vidal. The 
. blowup came while we were rehearsing a fairly 
simple, straightforward scene. Chico goes into a 
sleazy Pigalle dance hall to beg the French owner 
for: a particularly humiliating job. And this 
Frenchman reminds him of his father. 

“You are playing this boy as though you 
thought of him as the noble savage,” Vidal said, 
icily. “Ca vient’ doù — all these ghastly manner- 
isms you are‘using all the time?” 

Everyone fell silent, for Vidal rarely. spoke this 
‘way. This silence told me that everyone, the 
actor with whom I was playing the scene and 
all the people in the “dance hall,” shared Vidal’s 
opinion of my performance and was relieved that 
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he was going to do something about it. I was 
humiliated and too angry to speak; but perhaps I 
also felt, at the very bottom of my heart, a certain 
relief, an unwilling respect. 

“You are doing it all wrong,” 
gently. Then, “Come, 
together.” 


he said, more 
let us have a drink 


W. WALKED into his office. He took a bottle 
and two glasses out of his desk. “Forgive me, but 
you put me in mind of some of those English lady 
actresses who love to play putain as long as it is 
always absolutely clear to the audience that they 
are really ladies. So perhaps they read a book, 


- not usually, A#@as!, Fanny Hill, and they have their 
` chauffeurs drive them through Soho once or 


twice.—- and they come to the stage with a per- 
formance so absolutely loaded with detail; every 


_bit of it meaningless, that there can be no doubt 
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that they are acting. It is what the British call a 
triumph.” He poured two cognacs. “That is 
what. you are doing. Why? Who do you think 
this boy is, what do you think he is feeling, when 
he asks for this job?” He watched. me carefully 
and I bitterly resented his look. “You come.from 
America. The situation is not so pretty there for ` 
boys like you. I know you may not have been as ` 
poor as — as some — but is it really impossible 
for you to understand what a boy like Chico 
feels? Have you never, yourself, been in a similar 
position?” 

I hated him for asking the question because I 
knew he knew the answer to it. “I would have 
had to be a very lucky black man not to have 
been in such a position.” 

“You would have had to be a very lucky man.’ 

“Oh, God,” I said, “please don’t give me any 
of this equality-in-anguish business.” 

“Tt is perfectly possible,” he said, sharply, “that . 
there is not another kind.” 

Then he wai silent. He sat down behind his 
desk. He cut a cigar and lit it, puffing up clouds 
of smoke, as though to prevent us from seeing 
each other too clearly. ‘Consider this,” he said. 
“I am a French dire¢tor who has never seen your 
country. I have never done you any harm, ex- 
cept, perhaps, historically --I mean, because I 
am white — but I cannot be blamed for that —” 

“But J can be,” I said, “and I am! I’ve never 
understood why, if J have to pay for the history 
written in the color of my skin, you should get off 
scot-free!” But I was surprised at my vehemence, 
I had not known I was going to say these things, 
and by the fact that I was trembling and from the 
way he looked at me I knew that, from a profes- 
sional point of v view anyway, I was piayiog into 
his hands. 
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-. “What makes you think I do?” His face looked 
weary and stern. “I am a Frenchman. Look at 
France. You think that I — we — are not paying 
for our history?” He walked to the window, 
staring out at the rather grim little town in which 
the studio was located. “If it is revenge that you 
want, well, then, let me tell you, you will have it. 
You will probably have it, whether you want it 
or not, our stupidity will make it inevitable.” He 
turned back into the room. “But I beg you not 
to confuse me with the happy people of your 
country, who scarcely know that there is such a 
thing as history and so, naturally, imagine that 
they can escape, as you put it, scot-free. That is 
what you are doing, that is what I was about to 
say. I was about to say that I am a French direc- 
tor and I have never been in your country and I 
have. never done you any harm — but you are 
not talking to that man, in this room, now. You 
are not talking to Jean Luc Vidal, but to some 
other white man, whom you remember, who has 
nothing to do with me.” He paused and went 
back to his desk. “Oh, most of the time you are 
not like this, I know. But it is there all the time, 
it must be, because when you are upset, this is 
what comes out. So you are not playing Chico 
truthfully, you are lying about him, and I will 
not let you do it. -When you go back, now, and 
play this scene again, I want you to remember 
what has just happened in this room. You brought 
your past into this room. That is what Chico 
does when he walks into the dance hall. The 
Frenchman whom he begs for a job is not merely 
a Frenchman — he. is the father who disowned 
‘and betrayed him and all the Frenchmen whom 
` he hates.” He smiled. and poured me another 
cognac. “Ah! If it were not for my history, I 
-would not have so much trouble to get the truth 
out of you.” He looked into my face, ‘half smiling. 
“And you, you are angry — are you not? — that 
I ask you for the truth. You think I have no right 
to ask.” Then he said something which he knew 
would enrage me. “Who are you then, and what 
good has it done you to come to France, and how 
will you raise your son? Will you teach him never 
to tell the truth to anyone??? And.he: moved be- 
hind his desk and looked at me, as though from 
behind a barricade. 

“You have no right to talk to me this way.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” he said. “I have a film to 
make and a reputation to maintain and I am 
going to get a performance out of you.” He 
looked at his watch. “Let us go back to work.” 


I watTcH him now, sitting quietly in my living 
room, tough, cynical, crafty old Frenchman, 'and 


I wonder if he knows that the, nightmare at the 
bottom of my mind, as I played the role’of Chico, 
was all the possible fates of Paul. This is but 
another way of saying that I relived the disasters 
which had nearly undone me; but, because I was 
thinking of Paul, I discovered that I did not want 
my son ever to feel toward me as I had felt toward’ 
my own father. He had died when I was eleven, 
but I had watched the humiliations he had. to 
bear, and I had pitied him. But was there not, in 
that pity, however painfully and unwillingly, ‘also 
some contempt? For how could I know what he 
had borne? I knew only that I was his son. How- 
ever he had loved me, whatever he had borne, I,- 
his son, was’ despised. Even had he lived, he 
could have done nothing to prevent it, nothing 
to protect me. The best that he could hope to do 
was to prepare me for it; and even at that he 
had failed. . How can one be prepared for the 
spittle in the face, all the tireless ingenuity which 
goes into the spite and fear of small, unutterably 
miserable people, whose greatest terror is the 
singular identity, whose joy, whose safety, is en- 
tirely dependent on the humiliation and anguish 
of others? - 

But for Paul, I swore it, such a day would 
never come. I would throw my life and my work 
between Paul and the nightmare of the world. I 
would make it impossible for the world to treat 
Paul as it had treated my father-and me. 

Mahalia’s record ends. Vidal rises to turn it 
over. “Well”? He looks at me very affectionately. 
“Your nightmares, please!” 

. “Oh, I was thinking of that summer I spent in 
Alabama, when my mother died.” I stop. “You 
know, but when we finally filmed that bar scene, 
I was thinking of New York. I was scared in 
Alabama, but I almost went crazy in New York. 
I was sure Pd never make it back here — back 
here to Harriet. And I knew if I didn’t, it was 
going to be the end.of me.” Now Mahalia is 
singing When the Saints Go Marching In. “I got a 
job in the town as an elevator boy, in the town’s 


- big department store. It was a special favor, one 
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of my father’s white friends got it for me. For a 
long time, in the South, we all — depended — 
on the —— kindness — of white friends.” I take out 
a handkerchief and wipe my face. “But this man 
didn’t like me. 
enough, wasn’t enough like my father, what he 
thought my father was. And I couldn’t get used 
to the town again, Id been away too long, L 
hated it. It’s a terrible town, anyway, the whole 
thing looks as though it’s been built around a ` 
jailhouse. There’s a room in the courthouse, a 
room where they beat you up. Maybe you're 
walking, along the street one night, it’s usually at 
night, but it happens in the daytime, too. And 


I guess I didn’t seem grateful - 


the police car comes up behind you and the cop 
says, Hey, boy. Come on over here. So you go 
on over. He says, Boy, I believe you drunk. And, 
you see, if you say, No, no sir, heH beat you 
because you’re calling him a liar. And if you say 
anything else, unless it’s something to make him 
laugh, he’ll take you in and beat you, just for fun. 
The trick is to think of some way for them to 
have their fun without beating you up.” 

The street lights of Paris click on and turn all 


the green leaves silver. “Or to go along with the ` 


ways they dream up. And they'll do anything, 
anything at all, to prove that you’re no better 
than a dog and to make you feel like one, And 
they hated me because I’d been North and I'd 
been to Europe. People kept saying, I hope you 
didn’t bring no foreign notions back here with 
you, boy. And I’d say, No sir, or No ma’am, but 
I never said it right. And there was a time, all 
of them remembered it, when I had said it right. 
But now they could tell that I despised them — 
I guess, no matter what, I wanted them to know 
that I despised them. But I didn’t despise them 
any more than everyone else did, only the others 
never let it show. They knew how to keep the 
white folks happy, and it was easy — you just had 
to keep them feeling like they were God’s favor 
to the universe. They’d walk around with great, 
big, foolish grins on their faces and the colored 
folks loved to see this, because they hated them 
so much. “Just look at So-and-So,” somebody’d 
say. “His white is on him today.” And when we 
didn’t hate them, we pitied them. In America, 
that’s usually what it means to have a white 
friend. You pity the poor bastard because he was 
born believing the world’s a great place to be, 
and you know it’s not, and you can see that he’s 
going to have a terrible time getting used to this 
idea, if he ever gets used to it.” . 

Then I think of Paul again, those eyes which 
still imagine that I can do anything, that skin, the 
color of honey and fire, his jet-black, curly hair. 
I look out at Paris again, and I listen to Mahalia. 
“Maybe it’s better to have the terrible times first. 
I don’t kndw. Maybe, then, you can have, if you 
live, a better life, a real life, because you had to 
fight so hard to get it away — you know? — from 
the mad dog who held it in his teeth. But then 
your life has all those tooth marks, too, all those 
tatters, and all that blood.” I walk to the bottle 
and raise it. “‘One for the road?” 

“Thank you,” says Vidal. 


I POUR US a drink, and he watches me. I have 
never talked so much before, not about those 
things anyway. I know that Vidal has night- 
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l THIS MORNING, THIS EVENING, SO SOON 
aon 


mares, because he knows so much about them, 
but he has never told me what his are. I think 
that he probably does not talk about his night- 
mares any more. I know that the war cost him 
his wife and his son, and that he was in prison in 
Germany. He very rarely refers to it. He has a 
married daughter who lives in England, and he 
rarely speaks of her. He is like a man who has 
learned to live-on what is left of an enormous 
fortune. : 

We are silent for a moment. 

“Please go on,” he says, with a smile. “I am 
curious about the reality behind the reality of 
your performance.” 

“My sister, Louisa, never married,” I say, 
abruptly, “because, once, years ago, she and the 
boy she was going with and two friends of theirs 
were out driving in a car and the police stopped 
them. The girl who was with them was very fair 
and the police pretended not to believe her when 
she said she was colored. They made her get out 
and stand in front of the headlights of the car and 
pull down her pants and raise her dress — they 
said that was the only way they could be sure. 
And you can imagine what they said, and what 
they did — and they were lucky, at that, that it, 
didn’t go any further. But none of the men could 
do anything about it. Louisa couldn’t face that 
boy again, and I guess he couldn’t face her.” 
Now it is really growing dark in the room and I 
cross to the light switch. “You know, I know 
what that boy felt, I’ve felt it. They want you to 
feel that- you’re not a man, maybe that’s the only 
way they can feel like men, I don’t know. I 
walked around New York with Harriet’s cable- 
gram in my pocket as though it were some atomic 
secret, in code, and they’d kill me if they ever — 
found out what it meant. You know, there’s 
something wrong with people like that. And 
thank God Harriet was here, she proved that the 
world was bigger than the world they wanted me 
to live in, I had to get back here, get to a place 
where people were too busy with their own lives, 
their private lives, to make fantasies about mine, to 
set up walls around mine.” I look at him. The 
light in the room has‘made the night outside blue- 
black and golden and the great searchlight of the 
Eiffel Tower is turning in the sky. “That’s what 
it’s like in America, for me, anyway. I always 
feel that I don’t exist there, except in someone 
else’s — usually dirty — mind. I don’t know if 
you know what that means, but I do, and I 
don’t want to put Harriet through that and ‘I 
don’t want to raise Paul there.” 

“Well,”? he says at last, “you are not required 
to remain in America forever, are you? You will 
sing in that elegant club which apparently feels 
that it cannot, much longer, so much as open its 
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doors without you, and you will probably accept 
the movie offer, you would be very foolish not to. 
You will make a lot of money. Then, one day, 
you will remember that airlines and steamship 
companies are still in business and that France 
‘still exists. That will certainly be cause for 
astonishment.” 

Vidal was a Gaullist before De Gaulle came to 
power. But he regrets the manner of De Gaulle’s 
rise and he is worried about De Gaulle’s regime. 
“It is not the fault of mon général,” he sometimes 
says, sadly. ‘‘Perhaps it is history’s fault. I sup- 
pose it must be history which always arranges to 
bill a civilization at the very instant it is least 
prepared to pay.” 

Now he rises and walks out on the balcony, as 
though to reassure himself of the reality of Paris. 
Mahalia is singing Didnt It Rain? I walk out and 
stand beside him. 

“You. are a good boy — Chico,” he says. I 
laugh. “You believe in love. You do not .know 
all the things love cannot do, but” — he smiles — 
“love will teach you that.” 


W. co, after dinner, to a Left Bank discothèque 
which can charge outrageous’ prices because 
Marlon Brando wandered in there one night. By 
accident, according to Vidal. “Do you know 
how many people in Paris are becoming rich — 
to say nothing of those, hélas’, who are going 
broke — on the off chance that Marlon Brando 
will lose his way again?” 

He has not, presumably, lost his way tonight, 
but the discothéque is crowded with those strangely 
faceless people who are part of the night life of 
all great cities, and who always arrive, moments, 
hours, or decades late, on the spot made notorious 
by an event or a movement or a handful of per- 
sonalities. So here are American boys, anything 
but beardless, scratching around for Hemingway; 
American’ girls, titillating themselves with French- 
men and existentialism, while waiting for the 
American boys to shave off their beards; French 
painters, busily pursuing the revolution which 
ended thirty years ago; and the young, bored, 
perverted, American arrivistes who are buying 
their way into the art world via flattery and liquor, 
and the production of canvases as arid: as their 
greedy little faces. Here are boys, of all nations, 
one step above the pimp, who are occasionally 
walked across a stage. or trotted before a camera. 
And the. girls, their enemies, whose faces are 
sometimes. seen in ads, one of whom will surely 
have a tantrum before the evening is out. 

In a corner, as usual, surrounded, as usual, by 
smiling young men, sits the drunken blonde 
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woman who was once the mistress of a famous, 
dead painter. She is a figure of some importance 
in the art world, and so rarely has to pay for either 
her drinks or her lovers. An older Frenchman, 
who was once a famous director, is playing quatre 
cent vingt-et-un with the woman behind the cash 
register. He nods pleasantly to Vidal and me as 
we enter, but makes no move to join us, and I 
respect him for this. Vidal and I are obviously 
cast tonight in the role vacated by Brando: our 


. entrance justifies the prices and sends a kind of 


. naturally toward excellence. 
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shiver through the room. .It is marvelous to watch 
the face of the waiter as he approaches, all smiles 
and deference and grace, not so much honored by 
our presence as achieving his reality from it; 
excellence, he seems to. be saying, gravitates 
We order two 
whisky and sodas. I know why Vidal sometimes 
comes here. He is lonely. I do not think that he 
expects ever to love one woman again, and so he 
distracts, himself with many. 

Since this is a discothèque, jazz is blaring from 
the walls and record sleeves are scattered about 
with a devastating carelessness. Two of them 
are mine and no doubt, presently, someone will 
play the recording of the songs I sang in the film. 

“I thought,” says Vidal, with a malicious little 
smile, “that your farewell to Paris would not be 
complete without a brief exposure to the perils of 
fame. Perhaps it will help prepare you for 
America, where, I am told, the populace is yet 
more carnivorous than it is here.” 

I can see that one of the vacant models is pre- 
paring herself to come to our table and ask for an 
autograph, hoping, since she is pretty — she has, 
that is, the usual female equipment, dramatized 
in the usual, modern way — to be invited for a 
drink. Should the maneuver succeed, one of her 
boy friends or girl friends will contrive to come 
by the table, asking for a light or a pencil or a 
lipstick, and it will be extremely difficult not to 
invite this person to join us, too. ‘Before the eve- 
ning ends, we will be surrounded. I don’t, now, 
know what I expected of fame, but I suppose it 
never occurred to me that the light could be just 
as dangerous, just as killing, as the dark. 

“Well, lets make it brief,” I tell him. ‘‘Some- 
times I wish that you weren’t quite so fond of me.” 

He laughs. “There are some very interesting: 
people here tonight. Look.” 

Across the room from us, and now staring at 
our table, are a group of American Negro stu- 
dents, who are probably visiting Paris for the 
first time. There are four of them, two boys and. 
two girls, and I suppose that they must be in 
their late teens or early twenties. One of the boys, 
a gleaming, curly-haired, golden-brown type — 
the color of his mother’s fried chicken — is carry- 


ing a guitar. When they realize-we have noticed. 


them, they smile and wave — wave as though I 
were one of their possessions, as, indeed, I am. 
Golden-brown is a mime. He raises his guitar, 
drops his shoulders, and his face falls into the 
lugubrious lines of Chico’s face as he approaches 
death. He strums a little of the film’s theme 


music, and I laugh and the table laughs. It is as- 


though we were all back home and had met for 
a moment, on a Sunday morning, say, before a 
church or a poolroom or a barbershop. 

And they have created a sensation in the 
discothèque, naturally, having managed, with no 
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“Yes,” I say, “yes. I’m leaving the day after 
tomorrow.” | -~ 

“Oh!” She grins. “Then we really are lucky.” 
I find that I have almost forgotten the urchinlike 
grin of a colored girl. “I guess, before I keep 
babbling on, Id better introduce myself. My 
name is Ada Holmes.” i 

We shake hands. “This is Monsieur Vidal, the 


. director of the film.” _ 


effort whatever, to outwit all the gleaming boys ` 


and girls. 
interest only a moment before, has now become 


Their table, which had been of no. 


“Y’m.very honored to meet you, sir.” 

“Will you join us for a moment? Won’t you sit 
down?” And Vidal pulls a chair out for her. 

But she frowns contritely. “I really ought to 
get back to my friends.” She looks at me. “I 
really just came over to say, for myself and all the 


- kids, that we’ve got your records and weve seen 


the focus of a rather pathetic attention; their _ 


smiles have made it possible for the others to 
smile, and to nod in our direction. `` 

“Oh,” says Vidal, “he does that far better than 
you ever did, perhaps I will make him a star.” ~ 

` “Feel free, m’sieu, le bon Dieu, I got mine.” But 
I can see that his attention has really been caught 
by one of the girls, slim, tense, and dark, who 
seems, though it is hard to kriow how one senses 
such things, to be treated by the others with a 
special respect. And, in fact, the table now seems 
to be having a council of war, to be demanding 
her opinion or her cooperation. She listens, 
frowning, laughing; the quality, the force of her 
intelligence causes her face to keep changing all 
the time, as though a light played on it. And, 
presently, with a gesture she might once have 
used to scatter feed to chickens, she scoops up 
from the floor one of those dangling rag bags 
women love to carry. She holds it loosely by the 
drawstrings, so that it is banging somewhere 
around her ankle, and walks over to our table. 
She has an honest, forthright walk, entirely un- 
like the calculated, pelvic workout by means of 
which most women get about. She is small, but 
sturdily, economically, put together. 

As she reaches our table, Vidal and I rise, and 
this throws her for a second. (It has been a long 
time since I have seen such an attractive girl.) 

Also, everyone, of course, is watching us. It is 
really a quite curious moment. They have put on 
the record of Chico singing a sad, angry Mar- 
tinique ballad; my own voice is coming at us from 
the walls as the girl looks from Vidal to me, and 
smiles. : 

“I guess you know,” she says, “we weren’t 
about to let you get out of here without bugging 
you just a little bit. Weve only been in Paris 
just a couple of-days and we thought for sure that 
we wouldn’t have a chance of running into you 
anywhere, because it’s in all the papers that you’re 
coming home.” 
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your movie, and it means so much to us” — and 
she laughs, breathlessly, nervously, it is somehow 


-more moving than tears ‘more than I can say. 


Much ‘more. And.we wanted to know if you and 
your friend” —- she looks at Vidal — “your direc- 
tor; Monsieur Vidal, would allow us to buy you a 
drink? We’d be very honored if you would.” 

“It is we who are honored,” says Vidal, prompt- 
ly, “and grateful. We. were getting terribly bored 
with one another, thank God you came along.” 

The three of us laugh, and we cross the room. 


pe three at the table rise, and Ada makes the 
introductions. The other girl, taller and paler 
than Ada, is named Ruth. One of the boys is 
named Talley — “short for Talliafero” — and - 
Golden-brown’s name is Pete. “Man,” he tells 
me, “I dig you the most. You tore me up, baby, 
tore me up.” 

~“You tore up a lot of people,” Talley says, 
cryptically, and he and Ruth laugh. Vidal does 
not know, but I do, that Talley is probably 
referring to white people. 

They are from New Orleans and Tallahassee 
and North Carolina; are college students, and met 
on the boat. They have been in Europe all sum- 
mer, in Italy and Spain, but are only just getting 
to Paris. 

“We meant to come sooner,” says Ada, “but 
we could never make up our minds to leave a 
place. I thought we’d never pry Ruth loose 
from Venice.” 

“I resigned myself,” says Pete, “and just sat in 
the Piazza San Marco, drinking gin fizz and 
being photographed with the pigeons, while Ruth. 
had herself driven all up and down the Grand 
Canal.” He looks at, Ruth. “Finally, thank 
heaven, it rained.” 

“She was working off her hostilities,” says Ada, 
with a grin. “We thought we might as well let - 
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her do it in Venice, the opportunities in North 
Carolina are really terribly limited.” 
“There are some: very upset people walking 


around down there,” Ruth says, “and a couple of. 


tours around the Grand Canal might do them a 
world of good.” 


Pete laughs. “‘Can’t you just see Ruth adonne 


them to the edge of the water?” 


“I haven’t lifted my hand in anger-yet,” Ruth ° 


says, “but, oh, Lord,” and she laughs, clenching 
and unclenching her fists. 

“You haven’t been back for a long time, Have 
you?” Talley asks me. 

“Eight years. I haven’t really lived ibet for 
twelve years.’ 

Pete whistles. “I fear you are in for some sur- 
prises, my friend. There have been some ; changes 
made.” Then, “Are you afraid?” 

“As little.” 

“We all are,” says Ada, “thats why I was so 
glad to get away for a little while.” 

“Then you haven’t been back since Black 
Monday,” Talley says. He laughs. “That’s how 
it’s gone down in Confederate history.” He turns 
to Vidal. “What do people think about it here?” 

Vidal smiles, delighted. “It seems extraor- 
dinarily infantile behavior, even for Americans, 
from whom, I must say, I have never expected 
very much in the way of maturity.” Everyone at 
the table laughs. Vidal goes on. “But I cannot 
really talk about it, I do not understand it. I 
have never really understood Americans; I am an 
old man now, and I suppose I never will. There 
is something very nice about them, something 
very winning, but they seem so ignorant — so 
ignorant of life. Perhaps it is strange, but: the 
only people from your country with whom I have 
ever made contact are black people — like my 
good friend, my discovery, here,” and he slaps 
me on the shoulder. “Perhaps it is because we, 
in Europe, whatever else we do not know, or have 
forgotten, know about suffering.. We have suf- 
fered here. You have suffered, too. But most 
Americans do not yet know what anguish is. 
It is too bad, because the life of the West is in 
their hands.” He turns toiAda. “I cannot help 
saying that I think it is.a scandal — and we may 
all pay very dearly for it — that a civilized nation 
should elect to represent it a man who is so simple 
that he thinks the world is simple.” And silence 
fails at the table and the four young faces stare 
at him. 

“Well,” says Pete, at last, turning to me, “you 
won’t be bored, man; when you get back there.” 

“Its much too: nice a night,” I say, “to stay 
cooped up in this place, where all I can hear is 
my own records.” We laugh. “Why don’t we 
get out of here and find a sidewalk café?’ I tap 
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Pete’s guitar. “Maybe we can find out if you’ve 
got any talent.” 

“Oh, talent I’ve got, ” says Pete, “but character, 
man, I’m lacking.” 

So, after some confusion about the bill, for 
which Vidal has already made himself responsible, 
we walk out into the Paris night. It is very strange 
to feel that, very soon now, these boulevards will 
not exist for me. People will be walking up and 
down, as they are tonight, and lovers will be 
murmuring in the ‘black shadows of the plane 
trees, and there will be these same still figures on 
the benches or in the parks -— but they will not 
exist for me, I will not be here. For a long while 
Paris will no longer exist for me, except in my 
mind; and only in the minds of some people will 
I exist any longer for Paris. After departure, only 
invisible things are left, perhaps the life ‘of the 
world is held together by invisible chains of 
memory and loss and leve. So many things, so 
many people, depart! and we can only repossess’ 
them in our minds. Perhaps this is what: the 
old folks meant, what my mother and my father 
meant, when they counseled us to keep the faith. 


W. HAVE taken a table at the Deux Magots and 
Pete strums on his guitar and begins to play this 
song: 

Preach the word, preach the word, preach the word! 

If I never; never see you any more. 

Preach the word, preach the word. 

And Pll meet you on Canaan’s shore. 

He has a strong, clear, boyish voice, like a` 
young preacher’s, and he is smiling as he sings his 
song. Ada and I look at each other and grin, 
and Vidal is smiling. The waiter looks a little 
worried, for we are already beginning to attract 
a crowd, but it is a summer night, the gendarmes 
on the corner do not seem to mind, and there will 
be time, anyway, to stop us. 

Pete was not there, none of us were, the first 
time this song was needed; and no one now alive 
can imagine what that time was like. But the_ 
song has come down the bloodstained ages. I 
suppose this to mean that the song is still needed, 
still has ‘its work to do. 

The others are all, visibly, very proud of Pete; 
and we all join him, and people stop to listen: 

Testify! Testify! 

Uf I never, never see you any more! 
Testify! Testify! 

PU meet you on Canaan’ s shore! 

In the crowd that has gathered to listen to us, 
I see a face I know, the face of a North African 
prize fighter, who is no longer in the ring. I used 
to know him well in the old days, but have not 


seen him for a long time. He looks quite well, his 
face is shining, he is quite decently dressed. And 
something, about the way he holds himself, not 
quite looking at our table, tells me that he has 
seen me, but does not want to risk a rebuff. So I 
call him, ‘“Boona!” 

And he turns, smiling, and comes loping over 
to our table, his hands in his pockets. Pete is still 
singing and Ada and Vidal have taken off on a 
conversation of their own. Ruth and Talley look 
curiously, expectantly, at Boona. Now that I 
have called him over, I feel somewhat uneasy. I 
realize that I do not know what he is doing now, 
‘or how he will get along with any of these people, 
and I can see in his eyes that he is delighted to be 
in the presence of two young girls. There are 
virtually no North African women in Paris, and 
not even the dirty, rat-faced girls who live, ap- 
parently, in cafés are willing to go with an Arab. 
So Boona is always looking for a girl, and because 
he is so deprived and because he is not Western, 
his techniques can be very unsettling. I know he 
is relieved that the girls are not French and not 
white. He looks briefly at Vidal and Ada. Vidal, 
also, though for different reasons, is always looking 
for a girl. 

But Boona has always been very nice to me. 
Perhaps I am sorry that I called him over, but I 
did not want to snub him. 

He claps one hand to the side of my head, as is 
his habit. “Comment vas-tu, mon frère? I have not 
see you, oh, for long time.” And he asks me, as in 
the old days, “You all right? Nobody bother you?” 
And he laughs. “Ah! Tu as fait le chemin, tot! 
Now you are vedette, big star — wonderful!” He 
looks „around the table, made a little uncom- 
fortable by the silence that has fallen, now that 
Pete has stopped singing. “I have seen you in the 
movies — you know? — and I tell everybody, I 
know fim!” He points to me, and laughs, and 
Ruth and Talley laugh with him. “That’s right, 
man, you make me real proud, you make me 
cry!” 

“Boona, I want you to meet some friends of 
mine.” And I go round the table: “Ruth, Talley, 
Ada, Pete”— and he bows and shakes hands, his 
dark eyes gleaming with pleasure — “et Monsieur 
Vidal, le metteur en scène du film qui Pa arraché des 
larmes.” 

“Enchanté.? But his attitude toward Vidal is 
colder, more distrustful. ‘‘Of course I have heard 
of Monsieur Vidal. He is the director of many 
films, many of them made me cry.” This last 
statement is utterly, even insolently, insincere. 

But Vidal, I think, is relieved that I will now 
be forced to speak to Boona and will leave him 
alone with Ada. 

“Sit down,” I say, “have a drink with us, let 
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me ‘have your news. What’s been happening with 
you, what are you doing with yourself these 
days???’ 

“Ah,” he sits down, “nothing very brilliant, 
my brother.” He looks at me quickly, with a 
little smile. “You know, we have been baying 
hard times here.” 

“Where are you from?” Ada asks him. 

His brilliant eyes take her in entirely, but she 
does not flinch. “I am from Tunis.” He says it 
proudly, with a little smile. 

“From Tunis. I have never been to Africa, I 
would love to go one day.” 

„He laughs. “Africa is a big place. Very big. 
There are many countries in Africa, many”? — 
he looks briefly at Vidal — “different kinds of 
people, many colonies.” 

“But Tunis,” she continues, in her innocence, 
“is free? Freedom is happening all over Africa. 
That’s why I would like to go there.” 

“I have not been back for a long time,” says 
Boona, “but all the news I get from Tunis, from 
my people, is not good.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go back?” Ruth asks. 

Again he looks at Vidal. “That is not so easy.” 

Vidal smiles. “You know what I would like to 
do? There’s a wonderful Spanish place not far 
from here, where we can listen to live music and 
dance a little.” He turns to Ada. “Would you 
like that?” 

He is leaving it up to me to get rid of Boona, 
and it is, of course, precisely for this reason that I 
cannot do it. Besides, it is no longer so simple. 

“Oh, Pd love that,” says Ada, and she turns to i 
Boona. “Wop’t you come, too?”. 

“Thank you, mam’selle,” he says, softly, and 
his tongue flicks briefly over his lower lip, and he 
smiles. He is very moved, people are not often 
nice to him. . 
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I THE Spanish place there are indeed a couple 
of Spanish guitars, drums, castanets, and a piano, 
but the uses to which these are being put carry 
one back, as Pete puts it, to the levee. “These 
are the wailingest Spanish cats I ever heard,” 
says Ruth. “They didn’t learn how to do this in 
Spain, no, they didn’t, they been rambling. You 
ever hear anything like this going on in Spain?” 
Talley takes her out on the dance floor, which is 
already crowded. A very handsome French- 
woman is dancing with an enormous, handsome 
black man, who seems to be her lover, who seems 
to have taught her how to dance. Apparently, 
they are known to the musicians, who egg them 
on with small cries of “Olé? It is a very good- 
natured crowd, mostly foreigners, Spaniards, 
Swedes, Greeks. Boona takes Ada out on the 
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dance floor while Vidal is answering some ques- 
tions put to him by Pete on the entertainment 
situation in’ France. Vidal looks a little put out, 
and I am amused. 

We are there for perhaps an hour, dancing, 
talking, and I am, at last, a little drunk. In spite 
of Boona, who is a very good and tireless dancer, 
Vidal continues his pursuit of Ada, and I begin to 
wonder if he will make it and I begin to wonder 
if I want him to. 

I am still puzzling out my reaction when Pete, 
who has disappeared, comes in through the front 
door, catches my eye; and signals to me. I leave 
the table and follow him into the streets. 

He looks very upset. “I don’t want to bug you, 
man,” he says, “but I fear your boy has goofed.” 

I know he is not joking. I think he is probably 
angry at Vidal because of Ada, and I wonder 
what I can do about it and why he should be 
telling me. 

I stare at him, gravely, and he says, “It looks 
like he stole some money.” 

“Stole money? Who, Vidal?” 

‘And then, of course, I get it, in the split second 
before he says, impatiently, “No, are you kidding? 
Your friend, the Tunisian.” 

I do not know what to say or what to do, and 
so I temporize with questions. All the time I am 
. wondering if this can be true and what I can do 
about it if it is. The trouble is, I know that Boona 
steals, he would probably not be alive if he didn’t, 
but I cannot say so to these children, who prob- 
ably still imagine that everyone who steals is a 
thief. But he has never, to my knowledge, stolen 
from a friend. It seems unlike him. I have always 
thought of him as being better than that, and 
„smarter than that. And so I cannot believe it, 
but neither can I doubt it. I do not know any- 
thing about Boona’s life, these days. This causes 
me to realize that I do not really know much 
about Boona. 

“Who did he steal it from?” 

“From Ada. Out of her bag.” 

“How much?” 


“Ten dollars. It’s not an awful lot of money, 


but”? — he grimaces — “‘none of us have an awful 
lot of money.” 
“I know.” The dark side street on which we 


stand is nearly empty. The only sound on the 
street is the muffled music of the Spanish club. 
“How do you know it was Boona?” 

He anticipates my own unspoken rejoinder. 
“Who else could it be? Besides — somebody saw 
him do it.” 

“Somebody saw him?” 

“Ves. 39 

I do not ask him who this person is, for feat 
that he will say it is Vidal. 
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“Well,” I say, “PI try to get it back.” I think 
that I will take Boona aside and then replace 
the money myself. “Was it in dollars or in francs?” 

“In francs,” 

I have no dollars and this makes it easier. I do 
not know how I can possibly face Boona, and 
accuse him of stealing money from my.friends. I 
would. rather give him the benefit of even the 
faintest doubt. But, “Who saw him?” I ask. 

“Talley. But we didn’t want -to make a thing 
about it — 

“Does nin know it’s gone?” 

“Yes.” He looks at me helplessly. “I know 
this makes you feel pretty bad, but we thought’ 
wed better tell you, rather than”— lamely — 

“anybody else.” ` 

Now, Ada comes out of the club, carrying her 
ridiculous handbag; and with her face all knotted 
and sad. “Oh,” she says, “I hate to cause all this 
trouble, it’s not worth it, not for ten lousy dollars.” 
I am astonished to see that she has been weeping, 
and tears come to her eyes now. 

I put my arm around her shoulder. “Come on, 
now. You’re not causing anybody any trouble 
and, anyway, it’s nothing to cry about.” 

“Tt isn’t your fault, Ada,” Pete says, miserably. 

“Oh, I ought to get a sensible handbag,” she 
says, “like you’re always telling me to do,” and 
she laughs a little, then looks at me. “Please 
don’t try to do anything about it. . Let’s just forget 
it. » 

“What’s happening inside?” I ask her. 

“Nothing. They’re just talking. I think Mr. 
Vidal is dancing with Ruth. He’s a great dancer, 
that little Frenchman.” 

“He's a great talker, too,” Pete says. 

“Oh, he doesn’t mean anything,” says Ada, 
“he’s just having fun. He probably.doesn’t get 
a chance to talk to many American girls.” 

“He certainly made up for lost time tonight.” 

“Look,” I say, “if Talley and Boona are alone, 
maybe you better go back in. We'll be in in a 
minute. Let’s try to keep this as quiet as we can.” 

“Yeah,” he says, “okay. We’re going soon any- 
way, okay?” i 

“Yes,” she tells him, “right away.” 

But as he turns away, Boona and Talley step 
out into the street, and it is clear that Talley feels 
that he has Boona under arrest. I almost laugh, 
the whole thing is beginning to resemble one of 
those mad French farces with people flying in and 
out of doors; but Boona comes straight to me. 

“They say I stole money, my friend. You 
know me, you are the only one here who knows 
me, you know I would not do such a thing.” 

- I look at him and I do not know what to say. 
Ada looks at him with her eyes full of tears and 
looks away. I take Boona’s arm. 


“Well be back in a minute,” I say. We walk 
a few paces up the dark, silent street. 

“She say I take her money,” he says. He, too, 
looks as though he is about to weep — but I do 
not know for which reason. “You know me, you 
know me almost twelve years, you think I do 
such a thing?” 

Talley saw you, I want to say, but I cannot say 
it. Perhaps Talley only thought he saw him. 
` Perhaps it is easy to see a boy who looks like 
Boona with his hand in an American girl’s purse. 

“If you not believe me,” he says, “search me. 
Search me!” And he opens his arms wide, 
theatrically, and now there are tears standing ir in 
his eyes. 

I do not know what his tears mean, but I 
certainly cannot’ search him. I want to say, I 
know you steal, I know you have to steal. Perhaps 
you took the money out of this girl’s purse in 
order to eat tomorrow, in order not to be thrown 
. into the streets tonight, in order to stay out of 
jail. This girl means nothing to you, after all, 

she is only an American, an American like me. 
Perhaps, I suddenly think, no girl means any- 
thing to you, or ever will again, they have beaten 
you too hard and kept you in the gutter too long. 
And I also think, If you would steal from her, 
then of course you would lie to me, neither of us 
means anything to you; perhaps, in your eyes, we 
are simply luckier gangsters in a world which is 
run by gangsters. But I cannot say any of these 
things to Boona. I cannot say, Tell me the truth, 
nobody cares about the money any more. 

So I say, “Of course I will not search you.” 
And I realize that he knew that I would not. 

“I think it is that Frenchman who say I am a 
thief. They think we all are thieves.” His eyes 
are bright and bitter. He looks over my shoulder. 
“They have all come out of the club now.” 

I look around and they are all there, in a little 
dark knot on the sidewalk. 

“Don’t worry,” I say. “It doesn’t matter.” 

“You believe me? My brother??? And his eyes 
look into mine with a terrible intensity. 

“Yes,” I force myself to say, “yes, of course, I 
believe you. Someone made a mistake, that’s all.” 

“You know, the way American girls run around, 
they have their sack open all the time, she could 
lose the money anywhere. Why she blame me? 

, Because I come from Africa??? Tears are glit- 
tering on his face. “Here she come now.” 

And Ada comes up the street with her straight, 
` determined walk. She walks straight to Boona 
and takes his hand. “I am sorry,” she says, “for 
everything that happened. Please believe me. It 
isn’t worth all this fuss. I’m sure you’re a very 
' nice person, and”—— she falters -—“I must have 
lost the money, I’m sure I lost it.” She looks at 
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him. “It isn’t worth hurting your feelings, and 
Pm terribly sorry about it.” 

“I no take your money,” he says. “Really, 
truly, I no take it. Ask him”’— pointing to me, 
grabbing me by the arm, shaking me — “he know . 
me for years, he will tell you that I never, never 
steal!” 

“Pm sure,” she says. ‘I’m sure.” j 

I take Boona by the arm again. “Lets forget 
it. Let’s forget it all. We're all going home now, 
and one of these days we’ll have a drink again 
and we’ll forget all about it, all right?” 

“Yes,” says Ada, “let us forget it.” And she 
holds. out her hand. 

Boona takes it, wonderingly. His eyes take her 
in again. “You are a very nice girl. Really. A 
very nice girl.” 

“Pm sure you’re a nice persoh, too.” She 
pauses. “Good night.” 

“Good night,” he says, after a long silence. 

Then he kisses me on both cheeks. “Au revoir, 
mon frère.” 

“Au revoir, Boona.” 

After a moment we turn and walk away, leav- 
ing him standing there. 

“Did he take it?” asks Vidal. 

-“I tell you, I saw him,” says Talley. 

“Well,” I say, “it doesn’t matter now.” I look 
back and see Boona’s stocky figure disappearing 
down the street. 

“No,” says Ada, “it doesn’t matter.” She looks 
up. “It’s almost morning.” 

“I would gladly,” says Vidal, stammering, 
“gladly — 

But she is herself again. “I wouldn’t think of 
it. We had a wonderful time tonight, a wonder- 
ful time, and I wouldn’t think of it.” She turns 
to me with that urchinlike grin. “It was wonder- 
ful meeting you. I hope you won’t have too much 
trouble getting used to the States again.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I will,” I say. And then, 
“I hope you wont.” 

“No,” she says, “I don’t think anything they 
can do will surprise me any more.’ 

“Which way are we all going?” asks Vidal. 
hope someone will share my taxi with me.’ . 

But he lives in the sixteenth arrondissement, 
which is not in anyone’s direction. We walk him 
to the line of cabs standing under the clock at 
Odéon. 

And we look each other in the face, in the grow- 
ing morning light. His face looks weary and lined 
and lonely. He puts both hands on my shoulders 
and then puts one hand on the nape of my neck. 
“Do not forget me, Chico,” he says. “You must 
come back and see us, one of these days. Many of 
us depend on you for many things.” 

“PIL be back,” I say. “PIH never forget you.” 
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He raises his eyebrows and smiles. ‘‘Alors, 
adieu.” ae. 

“Adieu, Vidal.” 

“I was happy to meet all of you,” he says. He 
looks at Ada. “Perhaps we will meet again before 
you leave.” 

“Perhaps,” she says. 
Vidal.” 

“Good-by.” 

Vidal’s cab drives away. “I also leave you 
now,” I say. “I must go home and wake up my 
son and prepare for our journey.” 

I leave them standing on the corner, under the 
clock, which points to six. They look very strange 
and lost and determined, the four of them. Just 
before my cab turns off the boulevard, I wave to 
them and they wave back. 

Mme. Dumont is in the hall, mopping the floor. 

“Did all my family get home?” I ask. I ‘feel 
very cheerful, I do not know why. 

“Yes,” she says, “they are all here. Paul is 
still sleeping.” 

“May I go in and get him?” i 

She looks at me in surprise. “Of course. 


“Good-by, Monsieur 
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So I walk into her apartment and walk into the 
room where Paul lies sleeping. I stand over his 
bed for a long time. . 

Perhaps my thoughts travel — travel through 
to him. He opens his eyes and smiles up at me. 
He puts a fist to his eyes and raises his arms. 
“Bonjour, Papa.” 

I lift him up. “Bonjour. How do you feel 
today?” i 

“Oh, I don’t know yet,” he says. 

I laugh. I put him on my shoulder and walk 
out into the hall. Mme. Dumont looks up at 
him with her radiant, aging face. 

“Ah,” she says, “you are going on a journey! 
How does it feel?” - 

“He doesn’t know yet,” I tell her. I walk to 
the elevator door and open it, dropping Paul 
down to the crook of my arm. 

She laughs again. “He will know later. What. 
a journey! Jusgu’au nouveau monde!” i 

I open the cage and we step inside. “Yes,” I 
say, “all the way to the new world.” I press the 
button and the cage; holding my son and me, 
goes up. 


The fountains are dry and the roses over, 
Incense of death. Your day approaches. 
The pears fatten like little buddhas. 

A blue mist is dragging the lake. 


You move through the era of fishes, 
The smug centuries of the pig — 
Head, toe, and finger : 
Come clear of the shadow. History 


Nourishes these broken flutings, 


- These crowns of acanthus, 


And the crow settles her garments. 
You inherit white heather, a bee’s wing, 


Two suicides, the family wolves, 


Hours of blankness. Some hard stars 
Already yellow the heavens. . 
The spider on its own string 


Crosses the lake. The worms 

Quit their usual habitations. 

The small birds converge, converge 
With their gifts to a difficult borning. 


FICTION. OF THE SIXTIES 


BY 


Author and teacher, two of whose novels, THE MAN WHO 


WAS NOT WITH IT and THE OPTIMIST, have been published 


HERBERT 


under the Allantic—Little, Brown imprint, Hersert Gorn ` 


here discusses the tone and the themes which he believes 


GOLD 


T pig is the most discreet animal; it never 
‘looks at the sky. With just this much apology for 
my indiscretion, let me try to anticipate the color 
and content of American fiction in the decade 
ahead. I shall first perform some harassed wig- 
wagging before my brother novelists, stalled on 
our ‘dark roadways, and then offer an optimistic 
view of the next place on the road, and hope that 
the peculiar disconnection between actual and 


will characterize the fiction of the coming decade. ; 


a movie producer, he returns to the little back 


prospective station can provide an occasion for . 


inventory of self by both readers ánd writers. 
The immediate decade past has not been a bad 
time for novelists if they did not care about getting 
their messages through. There have been career 
opportunities aplenty for bona fide, stamped and 
certified, government-inspected, prime tellers of 
stories. George P. Elliott, one of the fine writers 
who matured during the decade of the fifties, 
recently commented wryly on these fellowships 
‘and prize opportunities, academic offers, lecture 
offers, writers’ conference offers, article-writing 
offers, ghost-writing offers, review offers, copy- 
composing offers: “Fiction writers are in short 
supply.’” Having been sponsored by United Art- 
ists and Esquire and sent by first-class jet on a visit 
to Hollywood, where he stayed at the Beverly 
Wilshire and had _ his clothes valeted by the great 


movie company, and having been locked in man- . 


to-man talk with mighty agents and famous actors, 
all this energy spent on an article for Esquire about 


room in New York where he does his writing. 
There he contemplates the enthusiastic reviews of 
his novel, Parktilden Village, which has thus far 
been sold to about 700 readers. Mr. Elliott has 
finally come into some esteem as a writer — with- 
out, however, being read. 

Of course, 700 out of 180 million IEE 
suggests a startling number of nonreaders for a 
vigorous contemporary talent, but it is not a much 
more lugubrious percentage than 3000 out of 


` 180 million, which is more typical of the non- 


bestselling novel. The American cornucopia has 
enabled the American writer to keep alive, but 
the same embarrassment of riches which has fed 
his family with irregular spurts of cash has pro- 
vided the prospective reader .with enough dis- 
tractions to avoid any imposition of books on his 
time. Perhaps some new foundation should give 
fellowships to novel- readers. 

We are all aware of the peculiar inadequacy of 


‘ book distribution, beginning and ending with the 
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tic of the nervous book buyer, who asks for what- 
ever title is floating in the air that week. The first 
books of Saul Bellow, Nelson Algren, and Vlad- 
imir Nabokov sell in the hundreds; in these cases, 
eventually something happy occurs, a peculiar 


‘combination of virtue having out and the wheel 


of fortune spinning. A novel like. Ralph Ellison’s 
Invisible Man sells poorly, receives an important 
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prizé, picks up sales, finally does okay. For the 
publisher, who operates by statistics and needs 
only one best seller to justify ten poor sellers, the 
business risk is a reasonable one. But what about 
the forsaken novelist, who loves his book and wrote 
it to say something important to an audience 
which does not realize that it has been spoken to? 
Well, he either sheds a noble tear (his own view 
of it) or a maudlin one (everyone else’s opin- 
ion). He reminds himself, if he has the required 
- strength: “No one asked you to write stories, pal. 
Do you want to or don’t you?” 

Answer: he wants to, and wants to again; a 
gadfly whose victims do not know when they have 
been gadded. 


So MUCH for shoptalk about the writer’s finan- 
cial and nervous problems. But the peculiarly 
book-shy audience bears watching for clues about 
the subject matter of serious American novelists 
in the immediate past and in the future which we 
project from it. 

In the thirties and the. early forties, political 
and- social ideologies preoccupied the minds of 
most writers, and many books ended with such 
rooster morals as “Strike!” or “He died for all of 
us” and had doctrinaire donkey titles like Brother, 
the Laugh Is Bitter. The old problems were still 
with us during the fifties, but the teeth of the beasts 
were sugared into ruin by the fact of a victorious 
war (however temporary), economic prosperity 
(however specious), and the lack of an important 
political ideal to set against apparent American 
failures. The blissful despair of the twenties had 
turned to the blind staggers; the great enemies of 
the thirties, fascism and depression, were slumber- 
ing quietly; the hopes of Marxism and Peace 
Through War were dead. 

The coming-of-age novel, the quest novel, the 
novel of philosophical purpose demanded intense 
formal, and stylistic ingenuity to fill the gaps left 
by diminished political passions. Novelists could 
not yet make their deep response to the Bomb and 


not egotistical, but rather nonegotistical, lacking - 


a firm sense of self, thus terribly frightened, need- 


- ful, vain, demanding from a public, which is itself 


avid for genuine personality an assurance that they 
really exist. The weak ego strives for strong asser- 
tion through immolation in bureaucracy or ad- 


.vertisements for its selfishness: Help me, tell me 


I am here! 

Many other passive novelists settle for every- 
body’s unhappy childhood, exposés of the already 
exposed, tremendously gory and horny war novels, 
pseudo revivals of religious conformity, imitations 
of Henry James and Kafka and Fitzgerald, guilt- 
mongering and magnolia-mongering and the 


moony, loony interior.decoration of prose. Some . 


of. them seem to know Shelley’s description of the 


-skylark, which pours out its ‘‘full heart In profuse 


strains of unpremeditated art,” but they forget 


that the sincere skylark is a mere feathereé bird, . 


not a hairy: poet, and a human being’s sincerity 
must come of more than the winds of nature blow- 
ing in his craw. The poet or the novelist sings 
most with his own heart when the arbiter of his 


_ intelligence has brought both his body and the 


a lemming impulse to race suicide dramatically — 


relevant in fiction. There was no active cause to 
join, no genuine war to declare (plenty of false 
wars and individual bandit expeditions). The 
simplicity and resolution which even the dramati- 
cally complicated mind finds necessary were hard 
to discover in public life. 

A characteristic expression of the period is 
John Cheever’s uneasy exploration of middle- 


class decorum in The Wapshot Chronicle and his ' 


many stories. Truman Capote and J. D. Salinger 
attempted to raise elegant eccentricity and child 
psychology to the level of literature. Writers like 
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rest of the world together into the room where he 
does his singing. 

Certain ideological, writers — the Freudians, 
the neo-religious, and the hipsters, for example — 
like to think of themselves as devilish chaps with 
probes stuck into their very depths, and so they 
rejoice. Milton’s Satan made their point with 
succinct awareness and terror: “Which way I fly 
is Hell; my self am Hell” and thus understood 
that the awful privacy of the rebel must be miti- 
gated by some meaningful communion with oth- 
ers. The writer needs a causal connection with his 


society, some sense that his work does something - 


to make everyone’s privacy a privilege: rather 
than a burden. Else numbness, coolness, the 
erosion of self, and the acquiescence in self-murder 
around us. Without this causal connection with 
the wide world, the writer may issue shrill direc- 
tives from his own coddled privacy; he may fidget 
and giggle and tell himself he is Whitman or 
Kafka, hip or cool, gimmicked by chic and. as 
fashionable as a sports car; he is in hell all the 
same. 


“ 


Saul Bellow, Ralph Ellison, and Bernard Mal- 
amud managed to make explicit philosophical 
purposes relevant in fiction by the force of their 
personal vision. 

The great fads were, first, the novel of American 
self-congratulation, typified by Sloan Wilson, 
Cameron Hawley, Herman Wouk, and other cele- 
brants of business and obedience; and later in the 
decade, the so-called hipster writers, who also 
failed to produce a convincing voice. The trouble 
with both groups is a symptomatic one. They are 
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The categories of American virtue (material 
accumulation plus good intentions) and American 
guilt (spiritual vagueness plus nuclear derange- 
ment plus impure intentions plus a clouded future) 
exclude the writer who is not a compulsive joiner 
of causes. And yet he seeks to broaden the alle- 
giance of his one-member team. The most serious 
writers of this period feel as an immediate per- 

‘sonal deprivation the lack of an imperative poli- 
tics, an enveloping and involving view of the 
world. And the best creation of the time has 
implied an effort to close this gap. Probably no 
imaginative writing can do the work of a society 
in giving a sense of public hope and purpose to a 
people, but awareness of the lack and the personal 
effort to find personal solutions constitute an es- 
sential labor in a difficult time. Literature, like 
politics, is an art of the possible. 

A few writers have fled to traditional shelters — 
religious revival, political dogma, hedonism and 
its anemic, psychoanalytic grandchild, the pur- 
suit of health, which provides. a misunderstood 
parody of the classical purgation by pity and 
terror in order to reach order and calm. The 
strongest have accepted their ignorance and their 
doubt; they will continue, in the decade to come, 

_ perhaps learning themselves, as they note along 
the way what some among the world of men have 
learned. As Ralph Ellison’s invisible man‘ asks, 
“Who knows but that, on the lower frequencies, 
I speak for you?” The labor of opposing invisi- 
bility — to others and to ourselves ~~ will be con- 
tinued by novelists who aim not at a secondary 
quality of health but at the primary issue of ran- 
soming ‘the time by inventing a sharply personal 
reality. 


In the decade ahead, the successors to Faulkner 


and Hemingway will be new novelists, striving 
in their little rooms and staring out the window, 
as writers always do; but they will be striving 
with issues and staring out over a world which the 
elder statesmen of American letters must find 
quite alien, slippery white, electronic, forbidding. 
The society celebrated by Faulkner and Heming- 
way, Wolfe and Fitzgerald, Dos Passos and Sher- 
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the post-war period, with a possibility of closer 
challenge and confrontation of the risks of techno- 
logical explosion, of living on a shrinking globe 
jostled by the Soviet Union and China, and of the 
revolutionary reversals of the importance of work 
and leisure. The bloating of cities and popula- 
tions, with resulting great shifts of power, suggests 


. frontiers at, least as exciting as those out in space. 


Mw of the writers who will nominate them- 
selves to reckon“ with ‘our world through the 
magical synthesis of fiction will seem more strange 
than Martians to some of us. Roosevelt, Hitler, 
Stalin, the Depression, and the War will be dim 
history to them. My earliest “political” memories 
are of a teacher weeping over the bank closings 
and of the freight trains ant-heaped with men 
traveling hopelessly in search of work. What 
political reality will the youngest writers of the 


„sixties carry forward from their .seventh years? 


wood Anderson and Steinbeck has become a ` 


matter of history -—a history of vital concern, 
perhaps, but history. For that essential fictional 
mastery of the way things are, we must now look 
to younger voices evaluating an altered experience 
of America. No one can call the roll of the strong 
talents of the sixties. Many of them are already 
at work, but some are probably still in high school. 
However, we can anticipate something of the kind 


A TV apology by a worried candidate? A dis- 
cussion of the effect of ileitis on the stock market? 
Not many of these writers will wash dishes in 
diners while going to college; scholarships even 
reach down to arts students. When they rebel 
against their parents, suggests one psychiatrist, 
the mania for popular psychology will oblige 
themto rebel against being understood rather 
than being misunderstood. They will be richer, 
healthier, groupier, more suburban, rarely driven. 
into the early isolation of economic crisis, second- 
generation conflict, and rapid changes of class. 

They will nevertheless discover the eternal 
problems lying in wait after their air-conditioned 
classrooms and their Merit Scholarships. How to 
find proper work for a man? How to find a way of 
living that is worthy? How to survive in a world 
which is no longer addicted to necessary progress? 
Are we really reborn through love? If so or if not, 
how to live with the cardinal fact of death? 

But these new writers will have grown up 
among the specters of passivity, isolation, and 
doubt which haunt American political and family 
life. Passive self-absorption is surely the great 
antagonist of the creating mind. Unless others ` 
respond to the “moving image of desire,” the 
writer does not really have a command post; he 


- is in isolation, no matter how shrilly he raises his 


of world out of which their stories and novels . 


will emerge. 
The environment of American writing in. the 
sixties will provide an accelerated continuation of 
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voice. The writer of the sixties will have to thread 
his way through the interlocking loneliness of 
contemporary America. If he accepts the ticket 
for the Fun House maze, where all he can make 
out is his own reflection i in thousands of mirrors, 
he fails. 

Dare anyone promise that fiction writers in the 
sixties will discover the causal connection between 
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their work and our society, the impulse to make a 
self-engrossing music ands the need to tell the 
best truth. a man knows? Of course not. The 
first difficulty is that the imaginative writer is not 
that unacknowledged legislator which his dream 
as a young man tells him to be; he may find him- 
self in “short supply,” but the occasional accident 
of best-sellerdom bears little relationship to a 
powerfully attentive audience. He is, rather, an 
acknowledged nonlegislator. But more important 
than the personal career disconnection of the 
‘writer is the fact that he suffers like the rest of 
Americans, at three o’clock in the morning and 
all day long, individually and as.a people, with the 
need to find a significant connection between de- 
‘sire and love, ambition and work, principle and 
actual function in the largest world. What, as a 
people, we lack of the large public issues of spirit 
and purpose, the novelists in their narrow rooms 
can hardly provide. 

Then what will they give us in the sixties? At 
their strongest, they can offer relish even in trou- 
ble, freshness even in chagrin; they can tell us 
stories about how things are, how they might be; 
they can create heroes who point to better chances 
through being tested in extremity. They can re- 
fresh ‘the sense of personality and remind us that 
the mysterious pride in self is more than the lining 
to our striving or cajoling public faces. If tragedy 
lies buried in a ruck of pathos, they can still show 
us where tragedy lies buried. This is familiar work 
for the novel, but it must be done afresh every 
time. 

At their frazzled worst, novelists will continue 
to give us the ephemera which inspire us to a 
constant activity of forgetting. The juvenile de- 
linquent will remain loyally with us, as he has 
since Zeus ate Kronos, but the hipster will fold 
his hypodermic and silently steal away; though 
no one can replace Jack Kerouac, the no one’s 
name will be legion. The thick book-club novel, 
fashioned by steady hand and indifferent heart, 
and the thin interior decorator’s novel, fashioned 
by the desire to pitch a camp in the tent of litera- 
ture, will produce their accustomed results in the 
form of dollars and social status. The self-absorbed 
outpouring which sometimes precedes a controlled 
gift and sometimes precedes silence and oblivion 
will continue to find optimistic publishers and 
tireless but fatigued reviewers. The weekly great 
book about America’s Mission will detonate ec- 
stasies by the familiar missionaries. 


Ta new serious writers will find an inadequate 
substitute for the moral equivalent of the tradi- 
tional life-and-death struggles in the coming-of- 


age novel and the suburban novel and the business 
novel and the exposure-of-selling-out novel. The 
novel of political and social protest must. find new 
energies; it is difficult to be as attentive to Mar- 
garet Mead, telling American men to unite as 
Men, as one was to Karl Marx, telling us to unite 
as Workers. Though the alarmed viewers of 
American family life have a pertinent ‘‘issue,” 
“problem,” “question,” it does not suggest the 
bedrock challenge of the apparent breakdown of 
an economic system in the thirties. Can there. be 
a powerful general cause for the writers of the 
sixties, apart from their personal need to tell a 
story? 

The vital accommodations to reality and de- 
mands upon experience will, I think, present them- 
selves with a force that must change our sense of 
the American novel. The first question is moral, 
philosophical, metaphysical, religious; the second, 
linked with it like a Siamese twin, has political 
roots. How does a man place himself as a person 
in the coming new world? How will Americans 
accommodate to this world as a people? 

Part of the novelist’s purpose has always been ` 
to present possibilities, to judge, to decide, and to 
giye a weight, assurance, style, and energy to 
these decisions. In.the sixties the, best novelists 
will grapple with a problem which,can be pejora- 
tively described as ‘‘abstract” but which involves - 
a return in extremity to the deepest poetig de- 
mand: to know, 

They will-ask final questions: For whom do I 
live? For what? They will search out examples of 
personal value in a massified society: What is the 
relationship between freedom and isolation, loneli- 
ness and independence, responsibility and that 
pseudo responsibility of merely: following orders? 
Stripped down to poetry and story and the inaugu- 
ration of passionate conviction, they will leavé the 
self-conscious recording of the details of social - 
life to the social historians; the “research team,” 
that miniature lonely crowd, is better equipped to 
perform this interesting but secondary function. 

Because the novelist relishes what is, he will 
continue to find joy in the bizarreries of talk and 
the salient observation, but he will, I believe, look 


` for a specific coherence in much the way that 
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philosophers and religious thinkers traditionally 
have done. He will do this partly because the 
linguistic analysis of contemporary philosophy 
and the sermons of contented religiosity leave the 
primary questions unanswered. The writer who 
fought in Spain did nothing more than sign a 
petition for Hungary, but he must find a way to 
translate his ardent moral judgments into literary 
meaning in time of shock and crisis. 

And the sixties will surely be a time of shock 
and crisis, sensed by the artists even if the mass of 


Americans do not admit it. (When a body is 
first wounded badly, it does not feel the pain.) 
_ The novelist obliges himself to confront the indi- 
vidual’s changed relationship toward himself and 
a mass society; his changed assignment of duty will 
also be the result of two important political facts 
built into the texture of American life out of which 
the novel of the sixties will emerge. The first fact, 
relatively easy to accept, is that America is neither 
the great villain of mass civilization nor the wistful 
hope of the world. American self-love and self- 
romanticization have jaded along with the self- 
hatred of the Anglophile or the Marxist myths. 
The second, more difficult realization has to do 
not with patriotic indulgence but with power. 
The United States is no longer the young giant 
(peace to Thomas Wolfe); it will be one giant 
among at least three, including China and Russia 
and perhaps India and perhaps some European 
complex. The drama and images of American 
novels will either be reconciled with these facts 
or unreconciled, but fiction always shows the 
_ effect of its nourishment by facts. 

Let us follow this notion in one detail: If we 
accept the reality of Chinese power, we will begin 
to trade with China. If we trade with China, San 
Francisco will rival New York as a great port and 
center of cultural radiation. And when this 
occurs, the magnetic attraction of New York City 
for novelists may well be succeeded by the image 
of another city, in which European and Oriental 
influences are combined as Western and Byzantine 
influences were combined during the glory of 
Vienna. The St. Lawrence Seaway makes Cleve- 
land, Ohio, an ocean port, with French sailors 
strolling up Ninth Street. Jet planes will take 
Huck Finn to Moscow from Hannibal, Mo., in 


only a few hours. The map of the world is part of 


every novel. Even without hydrogen explosions 
to break up continents, the tidal waves of transport 
and trade and the erupting volcanoes of national 
power will create a new mental geography and a 
new need for coherence in the sixties. 

Rhetoric and the shape of speech itself must re- 
flect these tidal changes. A small example: If 
Saul Bellow were writing The Victim now, the sen- 
tence which begins the book, in which he describes 
New York as “hot as Bangkok,” would carry less 
of the fantastic Arabian Nights associations which 
it had for the writer ten years ago; he knows people 
who have been to Bangkok, he may go there him- 
self, Bangkok is there as a part of the hard life of the 
times. 

Fiction in the sixties will be bent to celebration 
of a world magnificently on edge, at the limit; 
while perhaps free in fact of economic crisis and 
war, we will remain under ultimate threat, with 
implications of being chastened for error by the 
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disappearance of men from the earth. Avowing 
the facts of man’s ambiguous destiny, the writer 
will try to give his private vision some viable 
control. He will often stumble, often settle for 
shrillness. Many thoughtful writers will create 
out of total mastery and partial awe. That is, 
they will know too much, or at least think too 
highly of their partial knowledge; brain-proud, 
convinced, combative, and making points, they 
will prune their effective awe before the brute 
gift of life on earth. The supple and compassionate 
mind is essential; knowledgeability is the enemy of 
awe, that sun under which the artist’s wisdom 
turns and grows. 

The best writers of the sixties, as of all periods in 
history, will suffer gladly under partial mastery, 
being gripped by strong convictions and total 
awe. The novelist’s ideas will finally be stopped 
before the greatest idea of all for a writer of fiction, 
the fact that his people live and that what they 
do is important; in other words, before his awe at 
the spectacle of human love and sorrow, folly and 
dignity. Having thought, the novelist will then 
suspend thinking and go into the kitchens, the 
streets, and the dilemmas of his fictive world. 
Once again he will discover actions, themes, styles, 
and forms which enable him to do that labor 
which must be performed afresh for every time, 
finding an exemplary reality in the true lie which 
is a story. 


DOUBLE LOVE SONG 


sy THOMAS WHITBREAD 


Open your heart, as if you could, 
Let me come into it, like fire, 
And let me know it as dry wood, 
Pretend your being is desire: 


Then turn to sandstone, as you can, 
And let me flow like water through 
Your pores toward air, where I began, 
As if your earth were all of you. 


An Atlantic “First” by JACK LUDWIG 


REQUIEM 
FOR 
BIBUL 





“I live and write by the faith that the world is full of magnificence which only compassion and imagina- 


tion can discover and celebrale,” says Jack Lupwic. Mr. Ludwig, who has been writing seriously for 


the past eight years, is a Canadian by birth and graduated from the University of Manitoba. He now 


teaches al the University of Minnesota and coedits a new magazine of creative writing, THE NOBLE SAVAGE. 


Osa upon a time — if we counted time not by 
calendars but by assimilated history and scientific 
change, Pd be tempted to say four or five thou- 
sand years ago — before total war and all-out 
war, before death camps, Nagasaki, before fusion 
and fission, jets, moon shots, astronauts, luniks in 
orbit, before antibiotics, polio vaccine, open- 
heart surgery, before TV, garburetors, and other 
wonders of automation, before dead-faced hoods 
on motorcycles, dead-faced beatniks on malde- 
cycles; once upon that kind of time lived a boy and 
his horse. The year was 1939. The boy and the 
horse are both dead. 

This is no pastoral tale. 

Twenty years late, counting time by the calen- 
dar, I write you of this boy Bibul and his horse 
Malkeh, of Bibul’s ambition and his sad, sad end. 
In time-sorrowed perspective I record for you the 
imprint Bibul left on my mind and feeling: his 
ticlike blink, his coal-black hair in bangs over his 
forehead, his emery-cloth shaver’s shadow, his 
ink-stained mouth, his immutable clothes that 
wouldn’t conform to style or the seasons — always 
black denim relief-style pants whitened by wear 
and washing, always a brown pebbled cardigan 
coiled at the wrists and elbows with unraveled 
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wool, always a leather cap with bent visor, split 
seams, matching the color and texture of Bibul’s 
hair. And old ruined Malkeh, scorned before 
lamented, making her daily round under Bibul’s 
urging, dragging his creak of a fruit peddler’s 
wagon through Winnipeg’s “island” slum north of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway yards. 

Bibul peddled while my time burned: in 1939 
all of us high school boys were owlish with sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-old speculation and almost 
missed seeing this Bibul, all foxy with world-weary 
finagling. We were out to save the world; Bibul, a 
buck. Hip deep in reality, trying to beat tricky 
suppliers, weaselly competitors, haggling custo- 
mers, Bibul couldn’t believe in us vaguesters. 
Peddling had forced him to see, hear, and judge 
everything. By his practical measure, we were 
simply unreal. Wed speculate; Bibul would re- 
spond with “Yeh-yeh,” the Yiddish double affirma- 
tive that makes a negative. He didn’t have to say 
a word, or raise that skeptical eyebrow, or even 
frown with that tic. His smell alone argued a 
reality out of reach of our politely neutral, Lux, 
Lifebuoy, Vitalis middle-class sweetness: “‘efflu- 
vium Bibul” we called that mixture of squashed 
berries, bad turnips, dank pine apple-crates, straw, 


chickens, sad old horsy Malkeh. Bibul had a grand 
gesture to sweep away our irrelevance, a sudden 
movement of the hand like a farmwife’s throwing 
feed to chickens, his nose sniffing disgust, his sour 
mouth giving out a squelching sound, “Aaaa.” 
Sometimes he sounded like a goat, other times a 
baby lamb; just “Aaaa,” but enough to murder 
our pushy pretensions. 

We were a roomful of competitive sharks — 
math sharks, physics sharks, English, Latin, his- 
tory sharks — secretly, often openly sure that we 
surpassed our teachers in brains and know-how. 
Joyfully arrogant, we shook off the restricting 
label of “high school student,” considering our- 
selves pros — mathematicians, scientists, writers, 
artists. In our own minds we had already gradu- 
ated from the university, had passed through 
Toronto or Oxford, were entangled in public con- 
troversies with the great names in our respective 
fields, ending right but humble, modestly tri- 
umphant. But where was Bibul in this league? As 
loudly as we pros hollered, Bibul heard nothing. 
He only yawned, slouched, even snoozed, gave out 
with that killing “Yeh-yeh,” poked his grayish nose 
into his peddler’s notebook red with reality’s ooze 
of tomato. 

“Bibul,” wed try to break in on him, “aren’t 
you interested in semantics? Don’t you care for 
the coming intellectual revolution? Once and for 
all, are you for Count Korzybski or are you 
against him?” 

“Aaaa, was Bibul’s response, and that chicken- 
feeding gesture waved us back to our ivory towers. 
Bibul turned to reality with a lick of his indelible- 
pencil’s tip and a purple inscription in his book 
of life. 

“You nuddin’ bud gids,” he’d say impatiently 
if we insisted on disturbing his audit. “A ’ell 
of a lod you guys know aboud live.” 

We'd jeer and mock, which made no impression 
on Bibul, nor did much for us. Weren’t we the 
kings of St. John’s High School? Even if Bibul 
wasn’t very active, he was still one of us on the 
top floor, dominating with us the giants and dwarfs 
living the underground life amid blazing forges 
and screeching lathes in the school basement, 
second-generation Canadians joyously illiterate, 
English having to fend for itself in their houses, 
a poor second to Ukrainian or Polish or German; 
or the salt-of-the-earth commercial students, blond 
and blue-eyed, clearly dedicated to the sensible 
life, who heard our loud violent arguments and 
shuddered in silence and good taste. 

We might have been kings, but how could 
anybody crown Bibul? We ran the yearbook, but 
it, sad for Bibul’s talents, was printed neither in 
Yiddish nor Hebrew, and on Bibul’s “island” who 
had mastered English? We wanted him to debate, 
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but peddling had made him overexcited; wrought 
up, he stammered, angry, he slobbered — hin- 
drances to the winning of arguments. Tone-deaf, 
he was no candidate for the glee club; a business 
man through and through, he had no time for 
politics. At sports he was terrible; he couldn't 
swim a stroke, or skate, was flubby-knuckled at 
baseball, slashingly pigeon-toed at soccer, kami- 
kaze going over a hurdle. He had no time for 
women in his life. Malkeh and the ladies who 
bought from him were the only females Bibul 
knew; these customers whom he called with a 
little, if not much, affection schnorrers, pigs. 

In recognition of his great talent, we made him 
room treasurer. 

After school, while we theoreticians sprawled 
on boulevards and took pleasure from the long- 
limbed, large-breasted twelfth-grade girls giving 
the lie to an educator’s pious wish that the serge 
tunic neutralize the female form, Bibul hurried 
off to Malkeh, that wagon open-pored and gaping 
for paint, the running of a gauntlet of schnorrers 
avid for a beet or turnip to fill an empty pot. And 
early on a morning, when we theoreticians-turned- 
lovers, wearied after a long night of girls, sat in 
the Street Railway waiting house knocking our- 
selves out over my noisy reading of Panurge’s 
adventure with the Lady of Paris, Bibul, up and 
dressed at 4 a.M., waited with Malkeh for the 
fruit row to open and the struggle for possession of 
the bruised fruit and battered vegetables he’d have 
to wrest from ancient wizened trickster peddlers 
and their muscular sons so that his schnorrers 
would have something concrete to haggle over 
later in the day. 


Le in abstractio.4’and me, I thought little of 
Bibul in those days. He was a clown. A mark. A 
butt. The peddling was part of the sad, desperate 
struggle for money every family in the Depression 
knew. Bibul was the oldest of four children, his 
widowed ma supporting them on what she could 
make out of a tiny grocery store, doing the best 
she could, the dear lady, and known throughout 
the island as the “Golden Thumb” and the 
“Adder,” the latter reference ambiguous, meaning 
either snakes or computation, Bibul’s ma being 
famous for a mathematical theorem that said 
5 + 6 = 12, or 13, whichever was higher. 

Not till the year of our graduation did I dis- 
cover why Bibul peddled with such dedication, 
why he rode out like a teen-age Don Quixote to do 
battle with those abusive, haggling, thieving 
schnorrers. 

What a riding out that was! His paintless 
wagon listed like a sinking ship, moved with the 
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sound of fiddles scraped rosinless in a concert by 
deaf mutes, its wheels’ circles successfully squared, 
a few spokes missing from each, its seat a tatter of 
leatherette bulged at the ends like a horsehair 
cream puff, its wilted greens and culled fruit 
lorded over by Bibul’s faultless-in-his-favor scales, 
rusted fistlike weights, a battered tin scoop more 
dented than a defeated World War I veteran’s 
helmet. For such a wagon, what was more fitting 
than a progress through the island under the 
leadership of a nag like Malkeh! 

As beat up as Don Quixote’s Rosinante would 
look next to elegant Pegasus, that’s how Malkeh 
would look next to Rosinante: she was U-shaped 
in side view, as if she’d been ridden by the fattest 
knight in heaviest armor; she sagged like a col- 
lapsed sofa with its stuffing hanging low. She was 
bare as buffed mohair, her shoulders tanned from 
the rub of reins, her color an unbelievable com- 
bination of rust, maroon, purple, brown, found 
elsewhere only in ancient sun-drenched velvets. 
Her tail was a worn discarded feather boa picked 
almost clean. Like a badly carpentered table, all 
four of her legs were of assorted lengths, which 
made her move by shuffling, like a pair of aged 
soft-shoe dancers making a final farewell. Her 
hoofs were fringed with fuzzy hairs like a frayed 
fiddle bow abandoned to rain and sun, her horse- 
shoes were thin as dimes, rusty as the metal hinges 
on her wagon’s tail gate. 

Her faded yellow horse collar and harness once 
sat on a czarist artillery horse, but now, padless, 
dry, broken, reknotted, supported Malkeh in poor 
style, fitting much like the suits handed up by 
Bibul’s competitors’ muscular sons to their tiny 
fathers. To encourage her to see out of her old 
eyes, Bibul flatteringly covered them at the sides 
with a pair of snappy black racing-horse blinkers 
trimmed with shiny silver rivets, a touch to 
Malkeh’s décor like a monocle in the eye of a 
Bowery bum. 

Out of loyalty to this Malkeh, Bibul let his 
wagon go to ruin: a wagon could be covered over 
with paint or varnish, but poor mortal Malkeh, 
where was the therapy or camouflage to hide from 
the world what she really was? 

She was the horse version of The Dying Gaul. 
While Malkeh lived on her island she wasn’t sub- 
ject to the reality of horse hierarchy, but on a 
main thoroughfare like Salter Street her sub- 
marginal subproletariat position was exposed. 
High-stepping T. Eaton Company horses, glossy- 
flanked, curried, combed, middle-class cousins of 
aristocratic thoroughbreds seen only on race 
tracks and in stables, spurned Malkeh as they 
sped past, their harnesses shiny with saddle soap, 
their hoofs steel-ringing, their heads up, their 
traces white as snow, their tails prinked out with 
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red ribbons, their wagons elegant as chariots, 
freshly painted, glowing blue-black, red, white, 
and gold where it counted, their drivers uniform 
and uniformed, not like sloppy Bibul. Horses like 
these had blankets, slept in the fancy T. Eaton 
stables, ate oats from an unfaded green feed bag, 
not the ripped postman’s pouch Bibul filled with 
bad lettuce, carrot tops, shriveled beets wisped 
over with a sign of hay. Their snubbing was a 
denial that Malkeh was a horse. Even the heavy, 
powerful working-class Percherons, inexorably des- 
tined for life to the smell of the garbage scows 
they pulled through the city, refused to acknowl- 
edge kinship with Malkeh, speeding up without 
any urging, turning into a can-ridden back lane 
with relief, much as a person at a high-toned 
party successfully hides from a waiter who turns 
out to be a close relative. 

I saw her only once, when Bibul brought her to 
school. A crowd gathered, some to gawk, some to 
cluck, some to find cause for letters to the editor. 
The principal happened to look out. Malkeh 
died a long time ago, but her memory is gnomi- 
cally preserved in a memorial tablet that went up 
early next day and says clearly “No Parking at 
Any Time.” 

That was the first and last time Bibul brought 
Malkeh to school. 


N.: that the island was without hazards. Per- 
haps Bibul had put blinders on Malkeh to keep the 
old animal from seeing reality too clearly with 
whatever sight she still had left in her eyes. Those 
schnorrers, bare feet stuck hurriedly into their 
husbands’ felt house slippers, wearing nightgowns 
at four in the afternoon, their hair uncombed, 
their hands deep in housecoat and apron pockets 
in a gesture like stick-up men’s, pennies and silver 
tightly clenched, prizes Bibul could get with 
bargains, fast talk, tempting, threats, guile. Singly 
they watched for him, in concert they plotted 
unbeatable stratagems, their motto simple: Pay 
little, get much. To the victor went the spoiled 
spoils. 

“Giddy ahb, Malgeh,” Bibul would holler from 
his high seat, and the schnorrers knew that war 
was on. 

Into the lists Malkeh dragged the keening wag- 
on, onto the island in ruins like a medieval town 
(Canadian history is short, but our buildings add 
spice by getting older faster). Foundationless 
houses sagged, leaned at angles to astound Pisa, 
some north, some south, giving an effect of pure 
craziness, what kids might have built with assor- 
ted-sized decks of cards. Gates tipsy as Malkeh’s 
wagon swung on one hinge from a last lost post; 


dry, cracking wood fences leaned in surrender 
toward the ground, begging like old men in sight 
of a grave to be allowed to fall the rest of the way; 
windows were tar-paper patched, like pirates’ 
eyes, and ominous as the blackness left in the 
streets by uninsured fires. 

Behind every window or screen opaque with 
dust, behind every door splintered from kids’ kick- 
ing waited the schnorrers, trying to make Bibul 
anxious, make him sweat a little, a cinch for 
persistent hagglers. 

“Ebbles, ebbles, den boundz fa quadder!” 
Bibul shouted. 

The schnorrers didn’t move. 

Unflustered, unfooled, Bibul used his phony war 
time well, popping into his mouth the only three 
unspotted cherries in his entire stock. Malkeh, 
for her bit, sighing and groaning, panting but 
pulling, dragged the exposed tin rims of the 
wheels off the street and into the frost heaves and 
crevices of the muddy back lane which Bibul and 
his customers had silently agreed was the Com- 
pleat Battlefield, Bibul because the cloudlike 
stench of chicken droppings and horse dung 
hanging over the lane was unbeatable camouflage 
for whatever imperfection time and decay might 
bring his produce, his schnorrers because the 
cramped quarters of a narrow lane made scale 
tampering easier for their anxious old hands, 
detection difficult, filching not so. 

“Whoa beg, whoa der, Malgeh,” Bibul ordered, 
and there among ripped mattresses resembling 
enormous wads of steel wool, in a bone yard of 
Model T Fords, Malkeh finally halted. Dogs 
came yapping from all directions, cats hissed from 
rust-streaked iron roof tops, frightened pigeons 
whirred into the air, wheeling high over sun- 
beaten stables, returning to their places like grand- 
stand fans anxious to be close to the scene of 
scuffle. 


Dac ticlike blink was a cover for all expres- 
sion. He looked blanker than the Sphinx. He 
faked a brow-furrowing entry into his book, peeled 
an orange, scratched himself variously and thor- 
oughly. The schnorrers couldn’t stand the sus- 
pense. Dead was their united front. A few broke 
ranks and, already cursing Bibul’s bad prices, 
shuffled out in a gait to match Malkeh’s. 
Horseflies, the pickings so sparse they had to 
drop their high standards and declare Malkeh a 
possible host, left the poor banquet of the un- 
covered garbage cans — each lid long comman- 
deered to serve as targe in the minor-league jousts 
of the schnorrers’ knightly kids — and, under 
cover of the schnorrers sneakily advancing to do 
Bibul battle, launched assault on Malkeh’s weak 
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flank. In a second, both boy and horse were under 
siege. 

The attack came swiftly: stealthily, deftly, a 
red-haired old woman flipped two-cent oranges 
into the one-cent bins, her rasp of a voice trying 
to get Bibul to look up at the sky and predict 
weather; her accomplice meanwhile made a great 
display of finding a terrific buy. 

“Boyaboyaboy, f’a change you god good tings in 
this stinkin’ wagon,” she said shamelessly. 

Bibul’s ticlike blink was a camera shutter ready 
for mischief, and snapped the entire action. 

“Give over here dat bag,” he said gruffly. 
“Mizzuz, yoisher, show a liddle resdraind,’ he 
scolded the old innocents watching the oranges 
fali back into the proper bin. 

A pair of raspberry hands crunched lettuce 
greens. “How much you give off f damaged 
goods?” the criminal hollered, while still wiping 
lettuce juice off on her apron. 

The red-haired old woman was set on getting 
oranges. “Robber, black-hearted robber,” she 
cried out, shaking a fist under Bibul’s disapprov- 
ing nose. “Perls d’ fruit man, a father who sup- 
ports eight growin’ kids and a sister in Russia, 
Perls charges two coppers cheaper for fresher 
and firmer, so ha come, ha? Ha come?” 

“My oniges are Sundgizd, Blue Gooze,” came 
back Bibul, a sucker for brand names. ‘‘Berls’s 
oniges grow on ebble drees.” 

With a slamming of doors and a shuffle of fect 
the schnorrers came now in full force, wave after 
wave, surrounding Bibul’s wagon, pressing fruit, 
squeezing, poking, tapping, filling the air with 
shrieks and curses that urged the pigeonhearted 
pigeons high to the sky. Like a bucket brigade, 
the ladies passed fruit the “length of the wagon, 
each nose a compulsory inspection station. Some 
— baseball fans, no doubt — tried the hidden- 
ball trick with Bibul’s apples; others, proud of 
what teeth they had left, showed off a little by 
nipping fruit as it passed by. 

For each bite Bibul took his due. 

“Schnorrers dad youz are,” he yelled, imposing 
and collecting his fine, “you god no gare vor my 
brovids? You eadin’ ub all my brovids!” 

“Don’ be s’independent,” said the red-haired 
one, fruitlessly after a fistful of cherries, “dow 
hold yourself big. You’ fadder ain’ no doctor, he 
ain’ no mayor!” 

Bibul was a lone guard defending his fortress 
from desperate pillagers; ubiquitous as Churchill, 
many-handed as Shiva, he had to be compassion- 
ate as Schweitzer. Though I didn’t know what 
Bibul’s dedication to peddling was all about, the 
schnorrers did: Bibul was saving up to become a 
rabbi. Bibul immersed himself in the practical, 
pedestrian, material life because of a Great Cause 
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— the Yeshiva in New York, eventual immersion 
in a spiritual life dedicated to suffering mankind. 

How the schnorrers used that Great Cause in 
their war with Bibul! It was all double: in sincerity 
they poured out their hearts to him; an educated 
boy, soon to be a rabbi, maybe he’d understand 
their side — the husband who had taken off and 
never come back, the bad-hearted rich relatives, 
the ungrateful kids, the treacherous friends, root, 
trunk, branch of a Jewish Seven Deadly Sins. 
They dizzied him with complicated stories, un- 
settled his strong stomach with demonstrations of 
human frailty — missing teeth, crossed eyes, 
wens, tumors, needed operations. 

As a bonus to sincerity they hoped the tales 
would divert Bibul long enough for their aprons to 
fill with filched fruit. 

Crying real tears, Bibul would free an apricot 
from a fist already stained with cherry. 

“A religious you call yourself?” the caught thief 
howled. ‘God should strike me dead if I stole 
ever in my life one thing!’ 

Glancing up at the sky, she moved closer to the 
other ladies: who knew what kind of pull with 
God a boy to be a rabbi had? 

“Bibul, boychik,? cooed this Mrs. Fenson, 
bleached a little but not yet forty, without a man 
since her husband disappeared into the harvest 
lands of Saskatchewan years before. ‘Give off ten 
cents on this here dozen, eh, doll? I can show 
plenty good appreciation.” 

Bibul shuddered a No. There were some things 
in this material world even the Great Cause did 
not justify. 

For their part, his schnorrers prayed God to 
give Bibul good enough ears to hear out their 
incriminating bill of particulars against the human 
race, bad eyes to miss seeing what their energetic 
hands were doing; and they cursed fate when 
Bibul’s unaffected eyes snapped them filching. 
After a day of listening to lamentation, was there 
anything Bibul could hear that would amaze him? 

“My brudder’s second wibe’s kid wid da hump 
in back god already her tird miscarriage, Bibul,”’ 
he’d hear, and a second later, “Ha c’n ya cha’ge 
two cends a pond fa busted wadermelon?”’ —— this 
to the accompanying sound of a melon being 
smartly cracked against the side of the wagon, 

“Bay ub, bay ub.” Bibul would rise to his full 
height on the wagon’s seat, like a soapbox orator 
trying to sway these masses. 

That’s when the curses changed from rain to 
hail, the moment for desperation measures — 
pinching, throwing a kiss, snatching a potato, 
gulping a cherry, pit and all. But Bibul was 
through. A loving kick woke Malkeh, a swish of 
the broken whip banished her horseflies. The 
swaying tin scoop clattered retreat, the creaking 
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wagon mocked the defeated schnorrers cursing boy 
and horse down through all possible generations. 


W., it any wonder, then, that when we sharks, 
all hot for culture, oozing ideology, long on judg- 
ments, short on facts, turned our abstract faces 
toward Bibul, he responded with that “Aaaa”? 
What was there in our books and ideas to com- 
pete with a schnorrer’s lament? Now I know 
what that “Aaaa” meant in part: “Aaaa” trans- 
lated “When I was a child I spake as a child” 
(may Bibul forgive me for invoking St. Paul!) or 
“You nuddin’ bud gids.” ‘‘Aaaa’’ said “vanity of 
vanities; all is vanity” and, in explanation of 
Bibul’s giving himself to Mammon for a term so 
that he might give the rest to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, “To everything there is a season, and 
a time to every purpose under the heaven.” 

The sharks vaguely yearned for the Higher 
Life; Bibul alone had a concrete goal, a building 
in a specific city, New York. Every knightly 
thrust and parry with an unqueenly schnorrer, 
every cull of orange he sold, every bruised apple 
brought him that much closer to the Yeshiva. 

On graduation day at St. John’s, Bibul was 
already half a rabbi. Gone were the familiar 
cardigan and accompanying accessories. Bibul 
wore a brand-new serge suit. His sideburns were 
religious enough to be called side curls, the emery- 
cloth shadow was lengthened. His eyes shone with 
a fervor no schnorrer had ever seen. He looked 
beautiful, incredibly happy. 

“Damorrow,” he said in a low secretive voice, 
“I go d’ Yeshiva in New Yorg. I wanna say 
goo’by, Joe.” 

“New York?” I said. “A city that big? Aren't 
you a little afraid?” 

“Aaaa”? Bibul gave me that wave of his. 
“Wadz ? be sgared?”’ 

“Youre a stranger. Winnipeg’s a village com- 
pared with New York.” 

“Aaaa. Zame ding. Beoble iz beoble.” 

“What about Malkeh?” 

“Berls da beddler robbed me. I gave Malgeh 
away U him. Da groog knew I was goin’ d’ New 
Yorg.” 

“Bibul,” I said enthusiastically, “good luck to 
you. Be a good rabbi!” 

“Aaaa,” he said with the usual flourish, his 
last word to me then or ever. 

That fall we sharks entered the university, and 
Canada the war. Winnipeg was transformed, full 
of air crew trainees from places known to me be- 
fore only through postage stamps; yellow skins, 
black, red, brown, Maori tribesmen from New 
Zealand, Bushmen from Australia, strange-sound- 


ing South Africans, sculpture-faced Indians 
thronged the city’s streets and beer parlors. But 
far off in New York, Bibul, who’d known war with 
his schnorrers since his thirteenth year, paid no 
attention to this latest struggle, his mind com- 
mitted to the study of Torah and Talmud, his 
spare time involved in a fruit-selling job among 
the East Side schnorrers around New York’s 
Essex Street market. His old customers, a little 
cash to speculate with now that the Depression 
seemed ended, haggled halfheartedly with old 
man Perls and old Malkeh, the one mercifully 
deaf, the other almost totally blind. 

Once in a long while I checked in at Bibul’s 
mother’s store and, gleaning news of Bibul, let her 
weigh me up a light pound of corned beef. She 
wore her hair Buster Brown, carried a huge buxom 
body on little feet tucked into gray-white tennis 
shoes. 

She shoved a letter at me. 

“Look how a educated boy writes,” she said, 
pugnaciously proud. “Who but a rabbi could 
understand such hard words?” 

She pulled it back before I could give an 
opinion. 

“See him only, look, look.” She pushed a pic- 
ture at my eyes. 

Bibul huddled against a bare Williamsburg 
wall, grinning the same grin as three other Bibuls 
in the picture, all of them bearded and wild as 
Russians, in black beaver hats bought with money 
they had earned tutoring the Americanized grand- 
children of rich Hasidim. 

“Some boy, my Bibul,” his mother called to me 
as I was leaving. 


Ware passed; the war grew grimmer. Spring 
was beautiful; the war more dreadful. Summer 
was very hot in New York, where Bibul divided 
his time between the Yeshiva and Essex Street’s 
schnorrers. For days, the temperature was in the 
high humid nineties. Bibul had never known such 
heat. He couldn’t study, sleep, sell. In despera- 
tion he took himself one evening to the Y, forget- 
ting, in the heat, that he had never learned to 
swim. 

An attendant, going off duty, warned Bibul 
away, told him not to enter the pool. Who can be 
blind to Bibul’s response? 

“Aaaa,” and that gesture. 

He drowned. 

His schnorrers, being told, wept and lamented. 
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We sharks, even in the midst of the war’s casual- 
ties, were moved and stricken. 

Bibul was the first of us to die. 

I cannot find Bibul’s like in Winnipeg today. 

Somebody waved a T-square wand over the old 
island, and the ninety-degree angle, unknown a 
few thousand years ago, in Bibul’s time, has made 
its appearance there. Progress pretends Bibul’s 
island never existed: the back lanes are paved, 
paint has been sloshed all over the bare wood | 
fences. When the green gave out, the painters, 
unflustered, turned to brown. Bibul’s world has 
left signs of itself: a clothesline pole, exhausted 
from long years of supporting soggy fleece-lined 
underwear, seems ready to give up the ghost; an 
outside staircase, impermanent as a hangman’s 
scaffold, still mocks the fire commissioner who 
asked for safety and got greater danger. 

Malkeh is dead. The wagon fell to pieces. Mo- 
torized peddlers in trucks like Brink’s cars zoom 
through the island late at night with the remnants 
of produce picked over by ringed and braceleted 
upper-middle-class hands on the day route: 
River Heights, Silver Heights, Garden City; 
places of Togetherness, Betterness, Spotlessness, 
the answers Comfort has given the questions of 
Civilization. 

“Apples, apples, two pounds for a quarter,” 
cry the peddlers, but not too loudly, and the 
women once poor enough to be schnorrers — few 
are left— and the women living in the 
T-squared houses look over the produce, 
ically like Bibul’s old rejects because of 
pawing, buy a little, haggle not at all, or’ 
draw with a snub at peddlers, a bow in favor of 
the superior refrigeration of the supermarkets. 

Throughout Bibul’s city, cars pass in unending 
gaggle, the drivers great speedsters with no goal 
for their horsepower. The mayor tells the people 
to “Think big” and hang many flags and buntings. 
Slums like Bibul’s island and the city hall are 
doomed; Winnipeg is obviously a better place in 
which to live; who doesn’t salute the coming of 
prosperity? 

But the fact remains, I cannot find Bibul’s 
like in Winnipeg today. And that is why, here 
and now, in this, his and my city, I write you this 
requiem for Bibul, for his face, for his Cause, 
his tic, his wave, his “Aaaa.” In love and the joy 
of remembering, I sing you this Bibul and all 
that’s past and passing but not to come. 

When the city hall is torn down they will build 
Winnipeg a new one, but where, oh, where shall 
we find more Bibuls? 








THE MAN BELOW 


BY 








SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 


1. BEGAN to rain. Holding her purse over her 
head, Carrie ran the last few steps to the Lafayette 
Bar. Steve was waiting at the same table, the 
corner table next to the line of open doors at the 
sidewalk. He saw her, smiled, and half stood up. 

She wondered how many times she’d come here 
in the two years she had known him. It had been 
almost every evening, when he’d finished with his 
work at the hospital. Every evening they hadn’t 
had a regular date. Except for the past three, she 
thought, with a sudden twitch of pain. 

She shook the water off her purse and went to 
meet him. He leaned over and gave her a peck on 
the cheek. Without having to be told, the waiter 
brought her a beer. He knew too, she thought. 

The rain was falling in thick gray sheets, straight 
down, the color of fog. All along Bourbon Street, 
drain pipes began to rattle and sing as they dumped 
thick ares of water out on the broken uneven side- 
walks. 
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“And it never rains at night,” Carrie said. 

“Feel it turn to steam,” Steve said. 

Rain splashed through the line of open doors, 
ricocheting like bullets from the sidewalk. She 
could feel it on her legs, cool for a second, then a 
warm snaky line down to her ankles. She moved 
her foot from under the table and looked at it. 

“You getting wet?” 

“Just looking.” 

“We can move back if you want.” 

On the sidewalk, not three feet away from them, 
a raincoated policeman walked by, sloshing 
through the puddles without looking. She leaned 
over and watched him. At the corner the shiny 
black coat merged into the shiny black street. 

Out on the river a ship began blowing, urgent 
and mournful, 

In the corner of the bar, there was a record 
player. The bartender changed the record, mov- 
ing with slow deliberation. He turned up the 
volume. 

“God,” Steve said. 

“What?” 

“Vesti la Giubba.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I wasn’t listening.” 

“You've got the darnedest habit these days.” 

“Like what?” 

“Not listening. You just kind of disappear.” 

“I don’t mean to.” 

“Oh, hell,” he said, “everybody’s got a right to 
be peculiar.” 

“I don’t —* She stopped. Don’t whine, she 
told herself firmly. 

On the river the tug hooted again, insistently. 

He cocked his head, listening. “Maybe some 
barges got loose.” 

“Ridi, Pagliaccio. . . 
the record. 

She asked quietly, “Your parents get off?” Her 
voice was more firm than she had intended. 


2? There was a scratch in 


“Sure. Why shouldn’t they?” 

She shook her head, smiling again. They had 
come down for a quick visit, his parents. And she 
hadn’t seen him for the three days they’d been in 
town. 

She wondered why she hadn’t been asked at all. 
It bothered her. Sometimes. 

They sat quietly, finishing one beer and begin- 
ning a second. 

The same policeman sloshed wearily back along 
the walk. And on the other side a stray dog trotted 
along, hugging the wall, moving briskly. 

“Where do you suppose he’s going?” 

“Who?” 

“The dog.” 

Steve looked first at her and then out into the 
rain. “I don’t know,” he said. “Looks like he’s 
heading for the docks.” 

“I can hear the ferries,” she said suddenly. “I 
can hear their signals just before they pull off.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” he said. “Its not more 
than two blocks away.” 

“Let’s go take the ferry over to Algiers.” 

“What for?” 

“Might be fun.” 

“In the rain?” 

She thought about that for a moment, and it was 
on the tip of her tongue to say yes. But finally, 
under the steady prompting of his eyes, she said 
softly, “No, I guess not.” 

“For a minute you had me worried.” 

“If we had a tree house we could go and sit in 
it,” she said softly. 

“What?” 


His new bottle of beer had come, and she 


watched him pour it carefully. 

“I’ve been looking for another place,” she said. 
“I don’t think I want to live in the Quarter any 
more.” 

“How come?” 

“I don’t know — seems kid stuff, in a way.” 

“Yowre not that old.” 

The record ended, The bartender walked over 
lazily and changed it. “Oh, God,” Steve said, 
recognizing the first bars. It was the Intermezzo 
from Cavalleria Rusticana. 

“I thought you liked that.” 

He made a face and did not answer. 

The rain stopped, with the same suddenness 
with which it had begun. They listened to the 
small sucking sounds of bricks absorbing water. 

“Okay,” Steve said, “lets go.” 

They walked the few blocks down Bourbon 
Street to the high iron gate that led to her apart- 
ment, She fumbled for her key, then dropped it. 
He found it and wiped it on his handkerchief. 

“Pm sorry,” she said. “I was born clumsy.” 

She opened the gate, noticing for the first time 
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that the rust came off in great smears on her hand. 
“T won’t ask you up,” she said. “I’m sort of beat 
today.” 

He hesitated, and she wondered if he were 
about to object. But he only said, “PI call you 
tomorrow.” 

It was very dark in the courtyard. The small 
lantern over the gate didn’t penetrate the thick 
heavy leaves and the vines. She stopped once and 
peered down, then shrugged. The walk must 
have been under water. She could feel the water 
slosh through the open toes of her shoes. Here 
under the wide leaves of the banana trees it was 
still raining, a light continuing sprinkle. She 
looked up and caught a quick glimpse of the sky 
through a tiny opening. There was a star stuck in 
it, like a piece of ice. 

She climbed the stairs slowly. On one, halfway 
to the first landing, the sharp point of her heel 
jabbed through the wood, and she had to slip her 
foot free, bend down, and jerk the shoe loose. In 
the damp under the trees and between the thick 
moldy brick walls, boards lasted barely a year. 

Her apartment was stuffy. She started the air 
conditioner, then methodically began to undress. 
Without thinking she hung her clothes away, 
brushed her hair, and gave her nails a quick buff- 
ing. The noise of the air conditioner bothered 
her, so she turned it off and opened the window. 
She took off the bedspread, folded it neatly, and 
put it away. Then she lay down, stretching her- 
self carefully all over. She wanted to cry, but she 
told herself firmly that it was a silly thing to do, 
that it would only make her eyes achy and puffy 
and swollen in the morning. She said this quite a 
few times, and finally, just before she slept, she 
came to believe it. 


Da had been asleep for some time. And for a 
while she thought that the sounds were part of a 
dream. A rustling. And a scratching. For just a 
second behind the closed lids of her eyes she saw 
her father, sitting on the back porch on a Sunday 
morning, reading, the newspapers rustling under 
his hands. She could see the colors of the funny 
papers. She could even hear the flat-toned ringing 
of the Lutheran Mission bell down the block. And 
she could hear her mother complaining: “And he 
goes out in the yard in his pajamas. A big Tocko 
he is!” 

Even at this distance Carrie smiled and whis- 
pered to herself, “And not for nothing is his name 
Francevich.” 

She didn’t think of her parents very often, and 
when she did it was in terms of pyramids of fat, 
with a tiny head balanced on top like a rock... . 
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They had gone back, when she was still in high 
school, right after the war. The strange country 
had got to be too much for them, after nearly forty 
years. They had left her—to finish school — 
with a cousin, and they went back to Ragusa. 

At first, in the unfamiliar smells of her cousin’s 
house, she missed them. But when the year was 
done, and her cousin brought out the little savings 
book with her passage money marked in it in violet 
ink, she just shook her head. And she never went. 
Her parents wrote, once or twice, but then the 
letters stopped too. 

She hardly saw her cousin any more, ever since 
the day years ago when she had got her first job 
and moved into her own apartment. She’d done 
well since then. She had a fine job, and a fine 
future. She was sharp and efficient, too, the sort 
of secretary nobody made passes at, though she 
was nice-looking, with a lush, full figure. It just 
didn’t seem to occur to them. 

Until Steve came. They had gone to bed on 
their second date. Cold sober, too. That was a 
couple of years ago, when he’d been a tall skinny 
medical student. He’d put on weight since then. 
You could begin to see the outline of a very heavy 
man in the making. Like his father, he said. His 
hair was thinning too, rapidly, though he was just 
her age, twenty-five. Sometimes when she stood 
above him, she could see the skull all pinkish under 
the thin blond hair. She always looked away 
quickly. As if she’d seen into a bedroom. 


Ore her window the rustling continued. 
That would have to be in the garden next door. 
Somebody must be walking about down there in 
the bamboo and banana bushes, a tangle so thick 
that even the cats circled around it. 

She opened one eye and looked at the small 
green luminous hands of the clock: ten past one. 

The rustling stopped. Far off, and muffled by 
the thick high brick walls of the houses, a siren 
wailed. It seemed to stop on the other side of the 
block. 

She paid no particular attention. Sirens were 
so frequent, anyhow, you’d be up all night if you 
followed each one. 

The voices came closer, and lights flickered on 
the ceiling. 

Oh, hell, she told herself. And got up slowly 
and went to look out of the window. She propped 
both elbows on the sill and leaned her chin in 
them. 

She looked directly down into five adjoining 
back yards, separated each from the other by the 
same thick brick wall that formed the houses. 
From her unusually high second floor, she looked 
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over them, saw easily and clearly into the little 
squares. The two larger ones ran. just under her 
window, met back to back with a wall edged by 
broken glass, just a little bit to the right. Across 
the length of these and running at right angles to 
them, she could see the three other yards, each of 
them behind an almost identical cottage. 

On the roof of the farthest house several lights 
were flashing, the little jerky swings of flashlights. 
And even as she looked, two more figures stepped 
from the dormer window to the gentle slope. The 
lights joined in a confused circle, she could hear 
some low voices, then the circle broke up and 
moved in single file across the roof. As they 
climbed the low wall that separated one roof from 
the other, she recognized the light-gray uniforms 
of the police. 

She got a cigarette, lit it, and pulled a chair 
over to the window to watch. 

The rustling in the growth almost directly be- 
neath her had stopped. The lights were on the 
second roof now. The police had gathered again, 
three of them, and were waiting while two others 
clambered up the pitch of the roof and shone their 
lights down the other side. A woman’s voice called 
from inside, “I saw him go that way there, for 
sure.” And the police drifted slowly across the 
roof, looking like kids playing hide-and-seek in the 
dark. 

Carrie thought: They’re going over to the right, 
toward Royal Street, and they guess he’s up on 
the roofs. But he isn’t. He’s in the yard directly 
below. 

She bent forward until her head rested on the 
screen, and she stared down into the darkness. 
The top of the leaves reflected the flashlights 
dimly. Under them it was still and dark. 

He must see me, she thought. He must see the 
cigarette. 

The police walked slowly back and forth across 
the three roofs, searching. 

“What about down in the patio?” somebody 
asked. 

“Hell, man, don’t jump.” 

“Hell of a drop.” 

“Go down around the doorway, man.” 

“He wouldn’t jump down,” the woman inside 
said, complainingly. 

“Lady, I seen ’em go straight up brick walls 
from a running start, like a fly, and get hold of a 
second-floor porch.” 

He can hear them, Carrie thought, but maybe 
not too well down below the walls and smothered 
under the canes. But he can see me. He’s got to 
have looked up and seen me. 

She let her eyes move slowly around the five 
little squares of patios, let her eyes feel their out- 
lines like tangible things. 


And she saw something else. In the fifth yard, 
which backed into the cluttered, overgrown one, 
a screen door scraped open. No lights went on. 
But her eyes, accustomed to the dark, made out 
the shape of a policeman’s cap. He stood leaning 
by the door, and the gray of his uniform blurred 
into the old wall. He seemed to be turning his 
head about slowly, but he did not appear to hear 
anything, though the rustle in the canes had begun 
again. 

She pressed her forehead to the screen. The 
man down there seemed to be dragging something. 

In the other yards doors slammed open and shut 
and heels scuffed the brick. A big police search- 
light flashed on. She blinked and shook her head, 
dazzled. The roofs were outlined now, sharp, 
black and white; the uneven slates made big 
black shadows in the glare. 

Then she saw the man below for the first time. 
She saw the back of his head and one hand. And 
all of a sudden she knew what it was he was 
trying to do. 

He had dragged something over to the back 
wall; in that garden it wouldn’t be hard to find a 
rusted chair and a couple of wooden crates — 
things you could stand on. And he was now climb- 
ing on them to get across the back wall. 

On the other side the policeman still hadn’t 
heard anything above the shouting. But he could 
not miss someone who crawled over the wall and 
tried to cut across that yard. 

The hand was reaching higher and higher. She 
noticed it wasn’t too steady or certain as it groped 
around for a hold on the bricks. 

She thought, They'll catch him, and that'll be 
all... . 

It wasn’t anything to her. She pressed her fore- 
head even harder against the screen, so that the 
dust fell tingling in her nose. And she lifted one 
finger and tapped on the screen so that a little 
rattling sound dropped out into the night. 

The scratching stopped. The hand jerked back 
down into the dark shelter of the bamboo. 

She said, in a whisper, not quite believing it was 
herself speaking: “Back of you, goddam it, back of 
you.” There was no movement. “The gate. You 
didn’t see it. And out the alley to Bourbon 
Street.” 

After a pause, a steady rustling. And a small 
rattle of the locked gate. “Goddam it,” she whis- 
pered again, “get out!” 

The banana trees grew almost right up to the 
gate, which was about six feet high, wrought iron 
with great squiggles of feathers and corn tassels. 
She saw a figure go over it like a cat, a large black 
cat, up one side and down the other, headlong. 
There was a single grunt when he hit the other 
side. 
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Like a fly, the policeman had said. 

The cigarette burned her fingers. She dropped 
it on the sill and poked at it with her nail until it 
went out. Police now stood on the walls and 
turned their lights down into the overgrowth. 

“Jeez,” one said, “he could be down there.” 

“That house don’t have a door on Dumaine,” 
someone else said. “That’s on Bourbon.” 

“You go around.” 

She turned away from the window. She went 
into the living room, still in the dark, and felt on 
the coffee table until she found the cigarettes. 


Sa smoked quietly, watching the tiny coal in 
the dark, lighting one cigarette from the other. 
The phone rang. She let it ring for a while before 
she even thought about answering. 

Steve said, “Where have you been?” 

“Here.” 

“You sound funny.” 

“I don’t mean to.” She yawned slowly. 

“Look,” he said, “Pm coming over.” 

“Tm sort of sleepy.” 

“Tve got to talk to you.” 

“Okay,” she said listlessly. 

She sat, half dozing, thinking of nothing at all, 
until he came. It took him only a very few min- 
utes; he must have run all the way. 

“What’s going on out there?” he asked quickly. 
“There are four police cars over on Dumaine 
Street.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I know.” 

“They're checking the alley that runs right 
under your window.” 

But he’d be gone, she thought, that dark figure 
who’d scrambled over the gate with such a hurt 
grunt. “He wasn’t a very good burglar.” 

“What?” 

“They were chasing him and he got away.” 

“Oh,” he said. “Well, listen to me.” 

“I helped him, but he wasn’t very good, really.” 

“What in God’s name are you talking about?” 

She felt floating and pleasant. Asif she had been 
drinking absinthe. “He made much too much 
noise.” 

Steve went over to the little bar and mixed two 
drinks. 

Words drifted across the front of her mind. As 
they passed she read them aloud. “The way you 
do that, seems almost like you live here.” 

He brought back the two glasses. 

She took hers, ducked her nose down into the 
tickling of the rising soda bubbles, played with 
the pieces of ice with her tongue. 

“Quit,” he said. “That’s too damn suggestive 
when I’m talking to you.” 
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She put the glass down on the coffee table and 
folded her hands and waited. 

“I don’t know how you guessed it,” he said. 
“Me?” 

“You acted so strange, I should have caught 
33 

She said nothing, went on studying the small 
patch of yellow light over the spindly pink lamp 
in the corner. She did not remember turning it 
on. Steve must have done it when he came in. 

“Look,” he said, “there was something else all 
right.” 

“What else?” 

“There was somebody else with my parents.” 

“Oh.” 

“A girl.” 

That was it, she thought. It was so simple. 
And still, she hadn’t thought of it. She hadn’t 
thought of it at all. 

“Pye known her ever since high school.” 

The way he said it made her think of football 
games in crisp clear Northern weather, and proms 
with all the dresses fluffy and pastel, like so many 
flowers. And everything cool and crisp like an air- 
conditioned office... . The only high school 
prom she had ever been to had been hot and 
crowded and steamy with perspiration. The 
dresses were streaked and wilted. The net of her 
dress sagged in the heat and drooped down and 
she caught her heel in it and tore it. And her skin 
stung and reddened in splotches from the perfume 
she had dabbed on it. 

“My parents have been friends of her mother 
for years. Before she was born, even.” 

And do I have continuity like that? Carrie 
thought. Of friendships carried from generation 
to generation? Did my parents give me a single 
thing but my blood? .. . 

“I guess they kind of decided that it would be a 
good thing if we made a couple. They had it all 
figured out. You know, the way parents do.” 

A crisp clear world where boy and girl infants 
held hands between their carriages... . She 
hadn’t had a carriage at all. She had lain on a 
blanket on the floor of the front porch, fenced in 
by chairs turned on their sides. 

“I didn’t tell you before,” he said, “because I 
didn’t know if you’d understand.” 

“No,” she said, “I probably wouldn’t have.” 

“She’d been looking forward to coming down. 
It was a kind of holiday for her.” 

“Is she pretty?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Like what?” 

“Dark hair, dark eyes, sort of short.” 

“Oh,” she said. 

“Id have told you before, only I thought it 
would just hurt your feelings.” 
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“Oh,” she said. 

“I felt like a heel for not warning you before.” 

“But you feel better now.” 

“Well,” he said, “yes.” 

“Are you going to marry her?” 

“Now you are mad with me.” 

“I was asking.” 

“No,” he said, “I’m not going to marry her.” 

“Thats a shame, when she was counting on it.” 

She stared at the pink azalea on the table, think- 
ing: If I had a wall I could climb over it, but I 
don’t even have a wall. I don’t have anything at 
all. 

She reached out and patted his head, gently, 
absent-mindedly, like a child. “Go home, little 
boy.” 

She did not hear the door. After a while she 
looked up and saw that he was gone. And the 
silence was no emptier than it had been with him 
there. 


THE STRONGHOLD 


BY PETER REDGROVE 


We had a fine place to come ~~ 
Into the keep of the old oak, 
The frill of leaves to challenge through, 
‘The tower room in the old trunk, 
The knotholes, loops, and battlements, 
And the chinks wedged open with sunlight, 
The fine soft shavings of decay 
To putter in, run through our toes. 
We were the breathing of the wood, 
Its tender core, the faces, watchers, guardians, 
Bare and bony-cold in winter, 
Warm and odorous in summer 
And in the autumn rustling in our leaves. 
That is all gone now; by haunting 
I learn that oak-tree strongholds are out of fashion 
And I grow too big to squeeze inside: 
The shadow of my head cuts off the light 
And I peer into unrelieved and cramping gloom. 
The sun breaks in hiding darting shadows outside 
And smooth children’s faces form among 
the rough tree barks. 
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SRROL WHITTALL is an Englishman who managed 
a coffee plantation near Nairobi and who then fought 
through six years of the war with one dream in mind 
— lo have his own forest home and Ayrshire herds in 
the remole hills of Kenya. He secured il on friendly 
terms with his African neighbors; he told the story of 
his farm in his graphic book, DIMBILIL: THE STORY 
OF A KENYA FARM; and now, with other while Afri- 


cans, he is face to face with grim allernatives. 


Å rroa south of the Sahara had no history of 
achievement until the arrival of the white man 
at the turn of this century. This fact is a point of 
departure for the arguments which insist that the 
European and Asian minorities have as much 
right to remain in black Africa as the indigenous 
Bantu and Hamite inhabitants, who were them- 
selves invaders from the north about four centuries 
ago. Except for the palaces and forts built by the 
Arab and Portuguese colonizers along the eastern 
coast line, there is no vestige of a stone building 
in Central Africa. 

In the latter part of the last century, the dis- 
turbances in the missionary field in Uganda caused 
the British government to construct a railway from 
Mombasa on the east coast to Lake Victoria, in 
order to eliminate the foot caravan and also in the 
belief, later justified, that the railway would tap 
the wealth of Central Africa. 

The Uganda Railway cost the British taxpayer 
considerably more than was estimated; and so, 
with a view to putting its operational costs on an 
economic footing, European settlers were encour- 





The Dilemma of 
White Africans 


aged to take up land along its route in areas where 
there were no African tribes. It was hoped thereby 
to create trade and agricultural production, and 
the hope was justified, since £25 million worth of 
produce was exported from East Africa in 1958. 
The railway traverses the mountainous flanks and 
the plains of the Great Rift Valley; and the land 
was made available because it was uninhabited, 
owing to its vastness, and also owing to the depre- 
dations of the warlike Masai tribe, who created a 
no man’s land between themselves and the small 
agricultural tribes who were their prey. 

Into the empty lands settlers began to come, 
encouraged with gifts of land. By their efforts, and 
in the face of incredible difficulties, the country 
of their adoption began to flourish. There was no 
extermination of the indigenous peoples, as had 
happened in previous colonial penetrations; and 
for many years there was room for all, white and 
black. 

The great enemy was the diseases endemic to 
Africa. East Coast fever and rinderpest took a 
heavy toll of farmers’ stock; deficiency of cobalt 
caused pining of cattle within the Stargrass pas- 
tures of the Rift Valley, for it had not been noted 
that the wild game migrated yearly on this ac- 
count. Stem rust in wheat ruined farmers and 
caused the establishment of plant breeding sta- 
tions, which worked in close liaison with scientific 
organizations in America’s wheat belt. In spite of 
setbacks, progress had brought some measure of 
security by the time that World War I called men 
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to the colors to fight an aggressive German force 
based in Tanganyika. Production had to be 
stepped up to feed the men at the front, so that 
many of the men in uniform were alternately 
fighting and planting their crops in the season. 

After the war, land was alienated to soldier set- 
tlers of British and South African stock, and the 
surveyed area became known as the White High- 
lands to describe the mountains and plains, rang- 
ing from 5000 feet to 9000 feet, which had been 
diverted for farms and for plantations. The settlers 
drove their ox wagons north to the Uasin Gishu 
Plateau, with its vast herds of game; and over the 
years the pattern of development emerged: coffee 
at the lower altitudes, maize at six thousand feet, 
and wheat and cattle in the mountains. 


I. was at the close of this second period in 
Kenya’s history that I arrived in the country. The 
people were still primitive after only twenty-five 
years of contact with civilization: roads were 
almost nonexistent, and transport was done at the 
pace of the ox. After a period on the coffee planta- 
tions near Nairobi, the capital, I set out for the 
fringe of the Nandi tribal lands and discovered 
Africa in the raw. One morning I found that all 
my work oxen had been stolen, and so, taking the 
law into my own hands, I rustled some Nandi 
cattle and stood guard over them until the eve- 
ning, when some warriors walked up to claim 
their cows. After bargaining, they agreed to re- 
turn my oxen in exchange for their cows, and I 
was never again molested. 

Then, one day I was walking through the 
acacia thornbush, looking for a buck to shoot for 
my supper, when I saw an old man sitting under a 
tree in the distance. When I reached the tree 
he had gone, and when I mentioned the incident 
to one of my Nandi workers, he looked at me 
aghast and said that I had seen the witch doctor 
Kapuso, who had been killed in the Nandi rebel- 
lion in 1906 and who haunted that very place 
where I saw him sitting. Those who saw him suf- 
fered a violent death in their homes. ‘Two months 
later, a European shot himself in my house during 
my absence. What was the use of trying to con- 
vince the Africans that it was a coincidence? 

After the Wall Street crash of the thirties, the 
country staggered under the slump, and then, in 
1932, came the locust invasion from Arabia and 
from the Western Sahara. Wave after wave swept 
down Africa in a holocaust of destruction which 
brought both Africans and settlers to the verge of 
starvation. Brazil was throwing coffee into the sea, 
and the price fell to £45 per ton. War came once 
more, this time in Abyssinia, where we drove the 
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Italians out of a land which they had invaded in 
defiance of the League of Nations, and no sooner 
had those six war years passed than the Kenya 
government once more extended a helping hand 
to ex-servicemen. On a September morning of 
1946 I saddled my horse and rode out of the gates 
of the ranch I was managing, over the rolling 
uplands of the mountains west of the Rift, and 
down through the winding forest glades which had 
been allocated to me and my family. 

A piece of Africa: remote hills and valleys 
clothed in forest, and red oat grass winding up and 
down through the trees like inland fiords biting 
deeply into the fringe of forest. The vast un- 
charted bamboo of the Trans Mara, an endless 
ocean of green, uninhabited except by the migrat- 
ing elephant, the rare bongo, the lion, and many 
antelope living on the succulent shoots; a land 
known only to the Dorobo hunters, who dig their 
pits for elephant, trap buck with springes, and seek 
honey from their hives in a manner identical to 
that shown in the wall paintings found in the 
middle of the Sahara. A piece of my beloved 
Africa, after six years of absence. 

I have lived in my forest home for fourteen 
years, and I believe that no man could have lived a 
more rewarding and satisfying life. Out of an 
untamed wilderness of forest my wife and I have 
built a productive home and farmstead. Our 
Ayrshire cattle graze on paddocked grasslands or 
wander down to the forest glades, where they can 
be seen mingling peacefully with a herd of ele- 
phant. We have Romney Marsh sheep, a decidu- 
ous orchard, and we grow pyrethrum for processing 
into an insecticide. We worked and planned for 
our children to follow us, and we could seldom 
look up from the land or from tending our beasts. 

The Africans whom we found ready to work for 
us on that extreme frontier farm were happy-go- 
lucky smiling Hamite nomads and Dorobo hunters 
who knew not nor cared for civilization. They 
worked for a while and then disappeared like 
migrating animals; but slowly, one by one, they 
settled and cultivated some land. We fed them, 
doctored them, and paid them, and they herded 
our stock. Since they spent most of their time 
asleep under a tree, we were forced to find other 
tribes to do the hard work of development. It was 
not a Rousseau’s golden age, but we formed a nor- 
mal community with the usual sheep thieves, 
unfaithful wives, unruly children, and old men, 
charming, even if they were rogues. 

Civilization, however, insists on exploitation, 
and though I wished the clock to stand still, ideas 
were penetrating even our forests: Having molded 
my way of life on the assumption that I had created 
something fundamental to living, I asked only to 
be left out of the race of modernism, with the sole 
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BELGIUM 


“Her ways are ways of pleasantness 


—and all her paths are peace” 


— Psalms 


OZ photograph shows the convent at Bruges. It 
could easily have been taken in a hundred other 
Belgian towns. A cloistered garden so hushed that 
the leathery slap of a pigeon’s wing can seem like a 
breach of the peace. 

Such serenity is surprising when you remember 
that Belgium is one of the world’s busiest industrial 
nations—and is fifteen times more crowded than the 
United States. We, at Jersey Standard, think it’s a 
minor miracle. 

But just because the Belgians cherish their peace, 
doesn’t mean they deplore sound. On the contrary, 
they love to embroider their silences with bells. 

Belgian carillonneurs even give special concerts. 
You should hear the 47-bell carillon at Bruges when 
it really gets going. The air is filled with such a 
quicksilver of sound that you begin to think every- 
body is getting married on the same day. 

Belgians have other civic prides, of course. Ghent 
is proud of its van Eycks and its four hundred acres 
of begonia beds. Antwerp is proud of its diamonds 
and its sons — particularly Rubens and that great 
16th Century printer, Christophe Plantin. Brussels is 
proud of its palaces and its princely beer. And 
Waterloo is proud of being Waterloo. 

Which points to another Belgian quality that even 
Caesar grudgingly admitted. “Of all the peoples of 
Gaul,” he wrote, “the Belgians are the bravest.” 

We wish you could have seen the way the menand 
women at the Jersey affiliate in Belgium faced their 
problems after the last war. And how they solved 
them. Here was fortitude without fanfare. Bravery 
without bombast. The gentle gallantry of peace. 


Published in the interests of international friendship by 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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How to learn more about Belgium 


For travel information: Official Belgian Tourist Bureau 
589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 6-1070 


For visa information : Belgian Consulate General 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 6-5 110 


For cultural information : Belgian Government Information Center 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Telephone: Clrcle 6-2450 


For business information: Belgian Embassy 
3330 Garfield Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: FEderal 3-6900 
Belgian Industrial Information Service 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 6-5 110 
Belgian Chamber of Commerce 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Telephone: Clrcle 7-7613 


Recommended travel reading : Your Holiday in Belgium, Holland, 


and Luxembourg—by Gordon Cooper 
Belgium and Luxembourg—by Doré Ogrizek 
Nagel’s Belgium and Luxembourg 

—by Nagel Publishing House 
Belgium and Luxembourg 1960—by Eugene Fodor 
All the Best in Belgium and Luxembourg 

—by Sydney Clark 
Land and People of Belgium—by D. Loder 
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concession that I would produce butter, meat, and 


wool as my right to the land. Given a loving - 
woman and the tools wherewith to work, I could . 


let the world pass me by. 


T.. modern 'town-dwelling African has doffed 
tribalism with some scorn, and in some cases with 
considerable ability. He has cast off the tribal 
sanctions and replaced them with a veneer. of 
civilization which has about it the quality of a 
parrotlike imitation without the culture and integ- 
rity that is the hallmark of Western man. This 
curious inability to master the finer points of rea- 
soning is demonstrated by the educated African 
police inspector who was lecturing leading citizens 
on road safety measures. One of his audience 
asked .why it was that we had to drive on the 
left-hand side of the road. “It is just one of those 
_impositions by the white man,” said the inspector, 
“but when we get self-government you will be 
able to drive on both sides of the road.” 

The locomotive driver knows how to drive his 
engine, but he would be utterly unable to draw the 
plans and construct his charge, and this.inability 
also applies to the machinery of state. We hear the 
vociferous demands of the African to be allowed 
to take responsibility, to be made the head of a 
department; but he cannot understand that he is 
not yet fitted for the post, so he points to the 
West Coast states, again forgetting or aot knowing 
that they have had’a hundred years start on his 
mere few years of contact with the Western world. 
Lacking understanding, he turns the whole matter 
into racial discrimination and calls for freedom 
from oppression. The word “freedom” is being 
bandied about, and the ordinary man understands 
it to mean freedom from the restrictions of law and 
order, freedom from taxation, a motorcar for 
everybody, and a regular wage for doing nothing. 

This is not an indictment of the African; rather, 
it is a warning against too much haste in giving 
him dangerous weapons to handle before he is 
capable. Even in Ghana, the veneer of civiliza- 


tion tends to crack when magic and witchcraft rear ` 


their ugly heads and confuse cause with effect. A 
member of the judiciary in that country is careful 
always to burn his nail parings and hair clippings, 
as these are throughout Africa the most vulnerable 
‘agency for casting spells by sympathetic magic. 

I am not suggesting that time cannot alter their 
growing independence, but Africans are impatient 
to be leaders in everything before they have 


learned discipline and before they have served an 


apprenticeship. This dissatisfaction, plus their 
inability to match the white man’s progress, was 
one of the causes of the Mau Mau rebellion among 
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the Kikuyu peoples, whose poverty created frus- 
tration when they were faced with the vast gulf 
which separated them from us. Disregarding the 
fact that the colonizing power brought not only 
wealth but also the technical ability so necessary 
to the development of a new country, the Kikuyu 
agitators, determined to make a bid for power, 
preached the policy that a bad government in 
their own hands, without funds other than’ the 
filched wealth of the European, was preferable to a 
good government in the hands of the white men. 
In fact, they advocated a return to primitive 
tribalism, with which I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy; but during the Mau Mau rising the Kikuyu 
rebels introduced unprintable oaths, based on 
witchcraft and the dregs of human debauchery, 
which disgusted even their own kin but which 
held such power over the mind and engendered 
such fear of consequences that no antidote was 
acceptable. 

The Kenya government had been trying to 
instill into the Kikuyu people the urgent need for 


rehabilitation of the land and the control of stock 


diseases for many years before the rebellion. Here 
again, agitators stepped in and spread rumors with 
the object of bringing the work to nought. In an 
adult population with an 80 per cent rate of 


_ illiteracy, there was no difficulty in persuading the 


people that the government was forcing them to 
take these conservation measures in order to pre- 
pare the Kikuyu land unit for white farmers to 
take over. The policy envisaged by the authorities 
was to consolidate holdings with individual owner- 
ship, to bench-terrace the steep slopes so as to 
arrest erosion, to plant exotic trees so as to prevent - 
runoff, and to clothe catchment areas to maintain 
the flow of rivers. 

Resistance became so powerful that the work 
was almost abandoned, and the topsoil over vast 
areas was eroding into the rivers and choking the: 
mouth of the Tana River. A phrase in the African 
Land Development publication summed up the 
situation in the following words: “The rules had 
failed, and the area was devastated.” 

It is easy to understand that modern civilization 
cannot flourish beside an Iron Age husbandry on 
subsistence and shifting cultivation, because to 
sustain the economy of a modern state the land 
must produce a hundredfold, so as to support in- 
dustry, which in its turn employs those who are 
surplus to husbandry. It was clear that, though 
the White Highlands were producing the wealth of 
the country, it was nevertheless an anachronism in 
black Africa and as such would inevitably tempt - 
the black tide to overrun these broad acres — 
though in point of fact these white areas covered 
an area only one fifth the size of the African 
reserves. Farms tended to average a thousand 
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acres, and the Africans drew comparisons in acre- 
age with their own holdings but conveniently 
overlooked the capital sunk in those farms and the 
production per unit. 

Thus, by the end of the Mau Mau rebellion, 
while the emergency regulations still imposed some 
compulsion, the work of rehabilitation was re- 
sumed and huge sums of money were made avail- 
able. Landowners, after establishing their rights, 
had their holdings demarcated and registered, and 
agricultural farm planners advised, if not insisted 
on, cropping, stocking, and rotational grazing. 
Coffee and tea nurseries were established, and 
within four years there were 25,000 coffeegrowers. 

By 1954 it was realized that colonial rule, as 
interpreted in the past, was a dead letter. All over 
Africa, the ferment of nationalism was stirring 
within the black inhabitants. The apartheid pol- 
icy of South Africa was described as sitting on the 
safety valve; Ghana‘ was on the eve of becoming 
independent; Algiers, Egypt, the Sudan, Uganda, 
and other countries were crying for liberation; the 
words “freedom,” “‘self-determination,” ‘“‘democ- 
racy,” and “liberation” were bandied about the 
continent with a continual stream of vituperation 
against the colonial powers. 

From the last Accra Conference African leaders 
returned with the cry for democratic government, 
“one man, one vote,” and demands for immediate 
self-government. Pressure of these demands wrung 
concessions from Belgium, France, and the Federa- 
tion. Kenya had met the situation to some extent 
by the Lyttelton plan of a reconstituted legislature, 
and this was again changed by Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
the then colonial secretary in London. The Afri- 
cans were granted many more.seats, but their 
nationalist leaders refused to cooperate arid they 
boycotted the council in an attempt to win the 
support of the Labor Party for their sweeping de- 
mands for an African majority. 

One might well ask why the British government 
refused to hand over the reins of government to a 
handful of educated Africans. One obvious reason 
is that there are very few Africans with the ability 
to take responsible posts in the civil service, though 
a fair argument maintains that until they have 
tried their hand it is impossible for them to prove 
their worth. More important is the fact that, 
without the 50,000 Europeans and the 200,000 
Asians controlling the economic life of the coun- 
try, there would be an economic collapse of all 
that has been built up since 1904. This wealth has 
been created by the European farmers with Asians 
as the traders — though, admittedly, with the help 
of African labor. In the Californian timber in- 


dustry each worker employed is capitalized to the 


extent of £10,000. By contrast the African worker 
is capitalized to the extent of between £100 and 
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£200, and Africans constitute the most expensive 
labor in the world. 

For myself, a farmer, the reason is clear. It is 
futile to rail against Africans for their lack of 
desire to work, because, excluding a number of 
progressives, they have no taste for an occupation 
which has been relegated to their women for 
untold centuries. The young men at one time 
regarded themselves as the guardians of the tribe, 
and though the need has passed, I can only admire 
a man who thinks that to wield a hoe is unworthy 
of a warrior spearman. We have forced our 
economic pattern onto their tribal life, and the 
result has been disintegration and a loss of author- 
ity, which used to be administered by the elders 
and which has had nothing put in its place. We 
have introduced the hypodermic syringe to man 
and beast with devastating results on population 
pressure on the land. We cannot force the land 
into the pattern we wish to impose upon it, but 
we must fit the use to the land. 

‘These are the real problems of Africa, and of 
Kenya in particular, but, as in many other parts of 
the world, political slogans have clogged the mind 
to the exclusion of the real need for economic 
independence. 


Paw politics in England has increased tension 
between races in Kenya and elsewhere. The 
Socialists have convinced the local African leaders 
that “one man, one vote” democracy is the pan- 
acea for British Africa, but they conveniently 
ignore the lessons of recent history, in which 
Ghana shows up as a potential dictatorship, with 
the removal of the democratic opposition in all 
but name. In the Sudan, democracy has failed, as 
was inevitable, and has been replaced by a mili- 
tary dictatorship. The causes are not far to seek, 
since the peoples of Africa are not just Negro. 
They have a strong Hamitic infusion (Bantu 
is a cross between Negroid and Hamitic). The 
Hamites, who came from the Arabian peninsula 
and from Persia, are basically nomads and cattle- 
men. They despise the agricultural Bantu, and 
here lies the fundamental problem of Uganda. 
Except as an electioneering cry, the colonial 
policy of the Socialists and that of the Tories are 
almost identical, and while the Tories are honestly 
trying to establish a democracy, the Socialists are 
undermining this policy for their own ends, and in 
the process they are dashing the hopes of white and 
brown in Kenya to survive as minorities. Business 
interests and capital investments will probably | 
have the last say in the babel of voices and counter- 
solutions which have caused six political parties to 
appear. Recently Mr. Blundell, leader of the 
European Liberal Party, stated: “We consider 


that land should be regarded mainly as an eco- 
nomic asset, in-which the main criterion should be 
good land management. The whole issue is a 
difficult and emotional one because both Africans 
and Europeans tend to regard land as a basic 
security for their way of life. We must never forget 
that 40 per cent of the national gross income comes 
from agriculture and that three quarters is gen- 
erated in the European areas.” It is, in fact, 
estimated that 2 per cent of the population pro- 
. duces 75 per cent of the wealth. 

Another speaker on these vital matters of ‘eco- 
nomics states: “A government based on undiluted 
democracy in its fullest sense must mean today, 
and for many years to come, the complete elimina- 

_tion from political influence of those elements of 
society which generate the wealth upon which 
advance ‘depends.” 

The African nationalists in Kenya, led by Tom 
Mboya, call for undiluted democracy in the full 
knowledge that they will wrest power only to im- 
pose an autocracy. The African has not yet 
reached the stage where personal integrity plays a 
part in his make-up. One African in power is 
another African’s worst enemy, because he is im- 
bued with the notion that power begets privilege 
and its abuse. In West Africa, little can be 
achieved without “dash” or bribery, and it is 
looked upon as the right of the strong to extort 
from the weak. This is a remnant of tribal 
practice. 

During sixty years of contact with Western 
civilization, education of Africans has increased 
enormously, but as yet the £30 million required to 
give every African child eight years of education is 
beyond the budgetary means of Kenya. The na- 
tionalists, besides demanding integrated schools, 
are demanding universal education, and should a 
black majority come to power, they would carry 
out their plan and ruin thé country. That a black 
majority sometime in the future will come is cer- 
tain, but quite naturally the Europeans are seeking 
a formula which will protect their survival as a 
minority before handing over the reins of govern- 
ment. There is a movement afoot for partition of 
the White Highlands from the black areas, with a 
delegation of power to local government con- 
trolled by a central council. But this proposal is 
diametrically opposed to the views held in White- 
hall, which give encouragement to the nationalists, 
who are demanding unconditional surrender of 
the European land rights and an infiltration of 
the White Highlands. The Asians, as owners of 
township property and businesses, tend to sit on 
the fence, not knowing which way to jump. 

Democracy cannot be made to work in a coun- 
try with four races (including the coast Arabs) 
contending for positions of power and at different 
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stages of culture. It is now no longer a matier of 
the color bar; it is intrinsically a cultural bar 
which prevents integration and which maintains. 
tension among the four races. 

An eminent American recently said, “The trou- 
ble with my people is that they think of Africans in 
terms of the modern Negro instead of the American 
Negro of one hundred years ago.” Apartheid: is 
a potent force in South Africa, where the white 
race, living in fear of black domination, resorts to 
savage extremes for self-preservation. Similar re- 
pressive measures have taken place in Madagascar, 
Portuguese East Africa, and India. -The civil dis- 


. turbances in Uganda of recent date, though not 
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fully reported in the world Press, fall into. the same 
category. 

England is determined to avoid violence, and 
yet in Kenya, when the African majority takes 
over the legislature, there is the probability of 
economic collapse. The country is dependent 
upon an agricultural marketable surplus of £20 
million from the European plantations and farms. 
With the possible collapse of European agriculture, 
this export figure would shrink to £2 million, and 
if the White Highlands area of 16,700 square miles 
were to revert to landless Africans, this developed 
area, without capital, would sink back to sub- 
sistence farming. In addition, the £10 million 
paid by Europeans in wages would cease to flow, 
and this wage bill is twice the total value of surplus 
crops produced from the 52,095 square miles of 
African reserves. 

Nyerere of Tanganyika is enlightened in com- 
parison with Kenya’s African leaders. He has-sent 
deputations to farmers asking them to remain on 
their farms after independence is achieved so that 
the economy of the country may be maintained. 
In Tanganyika, however, there is no land hunger 
such as exists in Kenya, where the raised standard 
of living owing to European and Asian enterprise 
has increased the population beyond the capacity 
of the land. Only by the establishment of industry 
could the scramble for the White Highlands 
be averted, but Kenya is singularly lacking in 
mineral wealth. 

Kenya’s future hangs in the balance. Mr. 
Macleod, on the advice of Dr. Marshall, the 
American Negro lawyer, and of other constitu- 
tional experts, has proposed a bill of rights for 
minorities based on that proposed for Nigeria, but 
this has been received with derision by the Kenya 
settlers, who point out that an African majority 
would tear it up. The alternatives are to fight or 
to go, and as England refuses to send troops to 
defend the rights of its countrymen, those ex-serv- 
icemen who sank their all in the land in the belief 
that England would hold to its promises consider 
themselves betrayed on the altar of expediency. 
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Pau Brooks, edilor in chief of Houghton Mifflin Company, has written previously for 


the arLanvic about wilderness areas in which he and his.wife have traveled during their holidays 


‘and whose preservation is one of his chief concerns. He has visited the Quetico-Superior canoe country, the 


Olympics, and the Great Smoky Mountains, and here he describes Isle Royale’i in Lake pauperi, 


W: WERE flying higher than the gulls, though 
-an eagle might have looked down on us. The 
ranger naturalist sat up front next to the pilot; in 
the back seat, wedged tightly enough to make 
safety belts. a formality, were the ranger’s wife, my 
wife, and myself. An island in a long lake was 
just disappearing beneath our pontoons. The map 
described it as “the largest island in the largest 
lake on the largest island.in the largest fresh water 
lake in the world.” We were over Ryan Island 
in Siskiwit Lake in Isle Royale National Park in 
Lake Superior, getting literally a bird’s-eye view 
of the country where we planned to camp for ten 
days. Below us lay two hundred square miles of 
roadless wilderness. 

There had been a sporting quality in our take- 
off. When the, pilot had looked over the total 
load, including the naturalist’s heavy cameras and 
tripods and projector (he was on his way to lecture 
at the park campground) in addition to our ample 
knapsacks, he had shaken his head doubtfully, 
finally shrugged: “Either we go up or we don’t.” 
Slowly he taxied out into the narrow bay, which 
was protected from the big swells of the lake, 
though the water was choppy. As the plane 
gathered speed and spray, it must have looked 
‘like an overfed cormorant trying to take wing. 
The pontoons hit the wave tops faster and faster, 
harder and harder. They skipped a beat, two 


rose dripping, free. My wife, who had had some 
qualms about this experiment in aerodynamics, 
relished every moment. “You can have your 
turbojets,” she shouted in my ear. “Give me a 
plane that tells me when it’s in the air.” 

One of the. least publicized of our national 
parks, still used largely by neighbors from the 
mainland of Michigan and Minnesota, Isle Royale 
has a growing number of devotees, who go there 
between mid-June and mid-September for boating 
and lake fishing, for hiking and nature study, for 
the bracing pollen-free air and the salubrious 
climate — all the elements of an ideal summer 
resort. 

The main island lies like a huge fossil fish in 
the northern part of Lake Superior, in an archi- 
pelago of lesser ‘islands, only a Paul Bunyan step 
from Canada. The fish is looking southwestward 
toward Grand Portage, Minnesota, famous gather- 
ing place of the voyageurs in the heyday of the fur 
trade. Between its eye, where there is a small inn, 
and its tail, where the park boat lands and where 


‘most visitors stay, there are forty miles of un- 


Spoiled woods and lakes, reachable only by boat 


beats; then with a final spine-jarring bang they _ 
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and by trail. This is what attracted us to Isle 
Royale. 

From above, the bony structure of the island 
stood out sharply in the late afternoon sun. Down . 
the center ran a rounded ridge, paralleled by lesser 


ridges, with swamps and long narrow lakes lying 


in the valleys between. Compared with the Great 
Smoky Mountains, where stream-sculptured 
gorges run every which way from the main divide, 
the low hills and shallow valleys below us seemed 
strikingly neat and regular. We learned that this 
washboard surface was the result of ancient lava 
flows, deposited one on top of the other, later 
folded and uptilted. The whole island, whose 
highest point is only eight hundred feet above the 
level of Lake Superior, was Completely covered 
with ice during the last glacial age and remained 
submerged after the ice melted, only gradually 
emerging into the light as the waters of the lake 
slowly sank to their present level of six hundred 
feet above the sea. Now, as the valleys extend out 
into Lake Superior, they become pencil-thin bays 
and harbors, all running in the same direction, 
like raindrops on a windowpane. We could see 
the ridges stretching out for miles as chains of 
islands, substantial and densely wooded near the 
mainland, then broken into smaller and smaller 
slivers till they became mere pinpoints of black 
rock. A few minutes later, as the plane dropped 
down for a landing, the scene sharpened into a 
pattern of fiord-like inlets and rocky promontories 
crowned with wind-swept evergreens, reminding 
us of the coast of Maine 

Islands have always had a fascination for civ- 
ilized man, beyond their intrinsic beauty. Like 
mountaintops, they have the aura of mystery that 
goes with remoteness .and inaccessibility. But 
whereas throughout most of history mountains 
have inspired dread, and still, to those who know 
them, inspire reverence and awe, islands have an 
almost opposite connotation. They suggest refuge 
and escape, but most of all they promise the blessed 
simplicity of a self-contained world. From the 
point of view of the modern biologist, this is not 
just romantic nonsense. The isolation of an island 
makes it the ideal environment for biological 
research: a study area with a permanent fence 
around it, a laboratory in which the relationships 
between different forms of life can be investigated 
free from outside influences. Isle Royale is today 
such a living laboratory. It was, in fact, so con- 
“ sidered more than fifty years ago, when some forms 
of biological research were still in their infancy. 
The modern science of ecology — the new natural 
history, as it is called, that deals with the relation 
of living things to their environment — did not 
rise full-blown like Venus from the foam. But if 
one had to pick a single spot for its birthplace, 
that spot might well be this very wilderness. Before 
leaving home, I had taken from the library a 
formidable tome entitled The Ecology of Isle Royale, 
by Charles C. Adams, a pioneer work when it was 
published in 1912. An area that has so long been 
under observation is, of course, particularly valu- 
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able for study today. As I write, for example, 
there is a fascinating project under way to de- 
termine’ the relationship between the Isle Royale 
moose and the timber wolves that prey’ upon 
them. No scientists, my wife and I hoped to get 
at least a fleeting glimpse of these mysteries in the 


‘few days at our disposal. 


O.z camping gear was not very chic, but it 
was light. No mysteries here, as we frequently 
tell our noncamping friends, who think there must 
be some particular know-how involved. We have, . 
to be sure, learned a few tricks for saving weight. 
Glass is heavy, so we carry our powdered coffee, 
Pream, marmalade, sugar, and salt in weightless 
baking-powder tins with reliable screw tops and 
adhesive-tape labels. We use dehydrated potatoes, 
carrots, fruits, soups. We often take our own 
bread, to avoid the typical store bread that gets 
squashed into a shapeless mess after a few hours in 
a knapsack. Our tent weighs five pounds, includ- 
ing aluminum poles, and we carry lightweight air 
mattresses. Our sybaritical objective is to achieve 
the maximum in luxury for the minimum in 
weight. 

This trip began, appropriately enough, on a 
bleak and rocky coast.that suggests the beginnings 
of Isle Royale itself. Wherever a land is exposed 
to the full violence of the weather — high winds, 
cold, fog, driving rain, or spray — one finds a 
vegetation that exists on the borderline of survival. 
Most successful are primitive plants such as lichens, 
which were presumably the first to take hold when 
the bare rock of Isle Royale emerged many thou- 
sands of years ago from the waters of the glacial 
lakes. 

Now, as we stood on the tip of one of the 
eastward-pointing promontories, bracing ourselves 
against the cold wind, the scene before us suggested 
those far-off beginnings: bits of gray-brown vol- 
canic rock projecting above the surface, mottled 
with black lichen near the water line and bright 
orange higher up; here and there a bit of green 
where moss had found a foothold; on the larger 
islands, the twisted mass of a few stunted firs. 

At our feet lay a world in miniature. Every 
niche in the rock nurtured some tiny plant. The 


shallow, boggy basins, twenty or thirty feet across, 


held whole plant communities: dwarfed spruce 
near the center, surrounded by low-lying juniper, 
blueberries. (we found them rather tasteless), 
hardy flowers like the little three-toothed cinque- 
foil, sedum, ferns, and club mosses. Everything 
was Lilliputian: fronds of wood fern, knee high 
under forest conditions, were two or three inches 
long; shining club moss a half inch or less. Here 
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in the war for survival the rule was clearly, “Keep 
low, keep your head down.” The spruce trees 
spread out in skirts, as they do on mountaintops. 
The junipers, whose central trunks looked old and 
gnarled, flowed down over the rocks like 1 ivy cover- 
ing a wall. 


There is a strange mixture here of the inland’ 
and the maritime. No tide rushes in and out of. 


these narrow fiords. A fairly deep. draft vessel 
can squeeze through them at any hour scarcely 
a boat-hook’s length from the sheer rock on either 
side, perhaps herding before its bow wave a family 
of American mergansers, as a.canoe does on a 
river trip. But the soaring, screaming gulls belong 
to the sea, and the waves of Lake Superior, which 
is over a thousand feet deep in places, are ocean 
waves. They pound the rock with bursts of spray 
and swirl high up into: the crevices and grind -the 
loosened stones below. Far back from the present 
shore line, half concealed beneath trees and under- 
growth, we saw a cave that is believed to have 
been hollowed out by this wave action in prehis- 
toric times, when the lake level was higher than 
it is today. 

As we turned inland, the trees became taller 
and straighter. We entered the quiet darkness of 
the spruce-fir forest, the forest that thrives in the 
cool moist places of the earth, that once extended, 
the botanists tell us, along the line of the retreating 
glacier, from the ‘Pacific Northwest to New Eng- 
land. And here on Isle Royale we had ‘an elemen- 
tary lesson in forest succession. The trees among 
which we stood were for the most part evergreens, 
white spruce and balsam fir. This is the climax 
forest — the end product, so-to speak — on those 
parts of the island most affected by the coastal fogs 
and cold waters of Lake Superior. But a forest is 
never static. After a fire or a blowdown, the first 
trees to take over the freshly exposed areas are not 
evergreens but fast-growing, sun-loving paper 
birch and poplar. Once grown to: maturity, how- 
ever, the birch-poplar forest casts a deep cool 
shade, in which its own seedlings grow poorly 
but young spruce and fir thrive. So at last the 
latter take over completely, and their offspring 
continue to grow up at their feet, maintaining the 
pure stand of conifers until a fire or other cata- 
clysm lets in the sun, and the cycle then starts all 
over again. ` 


Cou in every wilderness trip there comes a 
moment of awareness, a sudden sense that you 
are there. I felt itin the Olympics at the end of a 
fifteen-mile walk through the rain forest; in the 
Quetico canoe country when we had put three or 
four portages between us and the last settlement. 


It is as if, somewhere along the way, a door has 
silently opened and you have been invited to come 
in. So I felt as I lay in my sleeping bag two nights 
later on Isle Royale, at the edge of a remote inland 
lake. The purest voice of the North Country, the 
wild unearthly cry of the loon, was pulsating 


through the darkness like northern lights through 


a night sky. A white-throated sparrow whistled 
softly. An incongruous note reminded me that I 
was'on an island: the regular moan of a foghorn 
out on: Lake ‘Superior. I knew: what Thoreau 
meant when he wrote of “an infinite and unac- 
countable friendliness all at once like an atmos- 
phere sustaining me.’ l 

There is no antidote for rapture like a broken 
egg, taken raw. Eighteen broken eggs discovered 
before breakfast, gumming together the contents 
of a tightly packed knapsack, will complete the 
cure. I had noticed a stickiness on the ax handle. 
Now I discovered that those new plastic egg boxes 
that had looked so pretty on the store shelf were 
cracked and oozing from end to end. We had not 
been so smart about our containers after all! 
Wiser but eggless, we started out on the short, 
steep climb leading to the central ridge that runs 
the length of the island. The woods here were 
strikingly different from those on the coast, anly 
a foghorn’s voice away. The trail led through 
pure stands of paper birch, beneath which lay a 
waist-high blanket of thimbleberries, tempting 
to the eye as raspberries, but rather sickly sweet 
to the tongue. Dark clumps of cedar grew here 
and there on the shaded north slope. The boggy 
spots were lush with ferns, mingled with the bright 
green spikes of the club mosses and the tall feathers 
of the swamp horsetails. 

We had covered perhaps two miles when, as 
abruptly as a new slide on a lecturer’s screen, the 
picture changed. Now we had another lesson in 
the complex life history of a forest: a lesson this 
time in the effects of fire. ` Beneath the dense 
shade of the birches.the ground had been moist 
and springy, the air cool. Suddenly, as if we had 


. stepped from an air-conditioned building onto the 
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hot city pavement, we emerged into the glare of 
a recently burned-over area. The dry open slopes 
were barely covered with scrubby. vegetation. 
Grasshoppers rose crackling at our feet. Blue jays 
darted overhead; the brushy hollows were alive 
with song sparrows and black-throated green 
warblers; but the hairy woodpeckers, the nut- 
hatches, and the brown creepers had been left 
behind, and the song of the vireos and winter 
wrens was no more. 

Next to man and works of man, fire i is the ents 
est threat to a forest. Isle Royale has suffered three 
major fires in the past hundred years. We stood 
now on the edge of the great fire of 1936 that 


burned almost a fourth of the island. But if man- 
made fires, caused by carelessness, ignorance, or 
just indifference, are a constant menace to our 
few remaining wilderness areas, fire itself has al- 
ways been a part of the pattern of nature. When 
much of America was covered by a vast canopy of 
virgin forest, the occasional conflagration started 
by a bolt of lightning would open up an area to 
the sun, providing a variety of new habitats, and 
consequently of living forms. The seedlings of 
many plants, including the great Douglas firs of 
our Northwest, need full sun and exposed soil in 
order to start their growth. To take an extreme 
case, there are in the West several species of pine 
whose seeds germinate only when the cone has 
been exploded by fire. 

In many instances, fire is the clue to the char- 
acter of a woodland. The uniform stand of birches 
through which we had just passed, where the trees 
were all approximately the same age, was un- 
doubtedly the result of a fire many years ago. Now, 
in the clearing, so much more recently burned 
over, the only evidence of past glory was isolated, 
arrow-straight boles of great white pines, weath- 
ered to a silver-gray, one of them topped by an 
olive-sided flycatcher, who darted and swooped 
every few moments to pick an invisible insect out 
of the air, others by sparrow hawks and cedar 
waxwings. 

Soon we were clawing our way up the last 
steep slope to the summit of the ridge, where it 
flattens out to a broad whaleback. And here, 

-at the end of our climb, we found ourselves again 
at the beginning of the plant story, back to where 
we came in, so to speak, on the-coastal promon- 
tory. The top was bare rock, spotted with patches 
“of dark, papery lichen and dry reindeer moss, a 
region reduced by fire to the first stage of forest 
succession. Exposed to full sun and warm dry 
winds, and to wide variations in temperature, it 
provided an even harsher climate for new growth 
than the moist, cool habitat of the storm-swept 
shore. 
many generations of trees and men. 

Before nightfall we had returned to our camp 
in the lush woods by the inland lake. A walleye 
sizzled in the pan, and my hands were scarred from 
unhooking the less choice northern pike that had 
kept snatching at our trolling spoon. The-family 
of goldeneye ducks that had dived around and 
under our canoe had retired to the reeds, but a 
great blue heron was coming to roost clumsily in 
the treetops, teetering with outspread wings until 
he finally got his balance. The loons were calling 
again from lake to lake. As the light faded, I 
noticed how the silhouette of the farther shore 


was enriched by a few ancient white pines — live 


trees, these, not skeletons — that stood out above 


Fire had left a scar that would outlast. 
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the forest canopy, and I thought of the great pines 
Thoreau describes that once rose above the Con- 
cord River, only to fall at last to the lumberman’s 
ax. I was glad I was in a national park. 


On most memorable campsite was at the 
southwest end of the island, within reach of one 
of its wildest areas, untouched by either fire or ax. 
We were on the bank of a shallow, curving estuary 
connecting a nearby river with the bay, its shores 
rich with cattails and marsh grass and tall purple 
asters. Higher up the slope grew red osier dog- 
wood, Juneberry, wild sarsaparilla. A perfect 
base for further exploration. One trail led inland 
through an ancient forest of mixed hardwoods and 
conifers: tall firs, massive cedars, and white pines, 
a paper birch so old that its main trunk was gray 
and deeply seamed, with no remaining trace of 
the papery- outer bark, and each of its limbs the 
size of a large birch tree in our New England 
woods. Where a recent blowdown had let in the 
sun, we entered a patch of chest-high Solomon’s 
seal and ate our way through a thicket of wild 
raspberries. Then, abruptly the trail vanished, 


’ and we were knee deep in ooze, amid the hum- 
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mocks of a great swamp. 

The other, longer trail wound its way for five 
miles to the northern shore. Halfway along, where 
the path skirted a broad beaver flow, we heard an 
unfamiliar, squeaky call that suggested some kind 
of hawk — and then a deep rumble that made me - 
think for a moment that I was in a zoo. We froze, 
our eyes searching the underbrush. Only a few 
steps below us in the shallow pond stood a cow 
moose with twin calves. They waded slowly 
toward the bank, and then, with a few graceful 
bounds, emerged dripping from the slough, 
crossed the trail ahead of us, and disappeared in 
the forest. Farther along, where the water was 
deeper, we spotted a young bull almost completely 
submerged, in retreat, I suppose, from the ever- 
present flies. 

At last we reached the lake front and were again 
struck by the dramatic contrasts of this com- 
paratively ‘small island. Instead of the fingerlike 
points and island-studded harbors that had wel- 
comed us where we first landed, we now found 
sheer cliffs where the unbroken land mass meets 
the full force of the waves, where wind-sculptured 
evergreens cling to pinnacles of rock like -the 
gnarled pines of a Japanese landscape. At the 
trail’s end was the nearest thing to a harbor on 
this part of the island, a crescent cove, the beach 
of which consisted of wave-polished boulders, 
strewn with bleached and rounded tree trunks 


‘that reminded us, though the scale was smaller, 


t 


© lation peak in the late nineteen forties. 
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of the gigantic forest debris on the Pacific beach 
strip of Olympic Park. 


I. you are getting up at daybreak, there is no 
alarm clock to compare with a few hungry moose. 
Each morning their splashing awakened us as they 
came down to feed and then stood around in the 
shallow estuary like a herd of cows grazing in a 
pasture. In one sense, Isle Royale has been a 
paradise for moose, an isolated area in which 
they are protected from hunting and in which, 
until about, twelve years ago, they have had 
virtually no natural enemies. But the web of life 
is not so simple as that. In any natural com- 
munity, the lack of predators to keep the numbers 
of a species within bounds can be the greatest 
enemy of all. So it has been with the Isle Royale 
moose, whose story: is particularly significant be- 
cause it involves another of our finest, but much 
maligned, American mammals, the timber wolf. 
-The story opens early in this century, when the 
moose began to breed on the island, presumably 
having crossed over from the mainland on the 
winter ice. Protected from natural. predators, 
and at the same time confined to a limited area 
with a limited food supply, they went through a 
cycle of overpopulation, during which the young 
trees and other browse on which they feed suffered 
severely, and subsequent decline, as their num- 


„bers were reduced by starvation and disease. 


The cycle was then repeated, with a second popu- 
But at 
this point, a new actor appeared on the stage. In 
1948, tracks of timber. wolves were first discovered 
on Isle Royale, and there was evidence that they 


were preying on the overabundant moose. Today, 
more than ten years later, the moose population 
is down, again to a healthy level, the vegetation 
is recovering, and the predator and prey have 
apparently réached some sort of dynamic equilib- 
rium. The concept of ecology, of the balance of na- 
ture, begins to make sense when you stop to think 
that the seedling tree at your feet may ultimately 
depend for its life on the existence of the wolf. 

One does not, in a few days, learn much about 
such mysteries. One picks up a fragment here and 
there of an infinitely complex mosaic, and one 
gets some idea of how the trained naturalist pains- 
takingly fits such fragments together to make the 
living picture of the whole. Best of all, one gets a 
glirhpse of the natural world through the eyes of 
men who have grown to love it, not sentimentally 
but by hard work and exact knowledge. 

My last impression of Isle Royale is perhaps the 
sharpest of all. The scene is neither deep forest 
nor wind-swept rocks. It is the interior of a log 
cabin on one of the outer islands, a remote ranger 
station where we awaited a boat to take us back 
to the main island. The young summer ranger is 
out of uniform; he has spent his day off taking us 


‘to his favorite camp spot on a birch-clad point 


nearby. Though off duty, he has an ear cocked 
for the. short-wave radio muttering in one corner 
of the room. His pretty wife comes to the kitchen 
table with the baby on one arm; with the other 
she reaches for the coffeepot, always waiting on 
the back of the stove. Alone for days at a time, 


. she is never lonely. For both of them, the “unac- 
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countable friendliness” of the forest has made the 
summer slip by all too fast. She has news for her 
husband. Last night, for the first time on their 
own island, she heard the cry-of a wolf. 





DON’T PINCH THE STEAK 


BY DAVID S. SALSBURG 


“I feel qualified to write aboul supermarkets,” writes Davin S. 


SaLsBurG, “since my firm supplies packaged frozen meats to them and 


since I once spent over an hour in one, looking for the bicarbonate of. soda.” A 


graduate of the University of Pennsylvania. who spent three years in the U.S. 


Navy on destroyer duty during the Korean War, Mr. Salsburg operates a 


small wholesale frozen-meat business in Connecticut. 


Sens was a lucky discovery. I don’t 
believe that anyone ever invented it. When the 
first chain groceries started in this country, their 
philosophy was to trim selling prices by trimming 
their margin by trimming their costs. To do this 
last, they purchased in carload lots, distributed to 
a large number of small outlets, and eventually 
cut the number of employees in those outlets to 
one — the manager. When the one manager 
complained that it was impossible to wait on a 
large number of people, someone got the bright 
idea of putting the manager at a desk by the door 
with a cash register, marking all the cans with 
their prices, and letting the customers run loose 
in the back, picking up whatever they wanted 
and bringing it to the manager in the front. 

Thus was born self-service. The manager just 
sat in one place while his Customers made them- 
selves unpaid clerks and stock boys. To put 
across what most grocerymen thought would 
be an unpalatable innovation, the chains began 
to advertise such slogans as “Save Money with 
Self-service” or “Save Yourself Self-service.” 
What they didn’t realize was that the housewife 
had been itching for years to get behind the 
grocer’s counter to pick out just what she wanted. 

For some strange reason, certain cans on a shelf 
-held more attraction than others for the self- 
service shopper. Many women felt that some- 
thing was wrong with the first can (otherwise, 
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why would it be put first?). Thus, the first can 
to be sold was usually the second one in the pile. 
Many women liked to pick up the can on the 
bottom (since that was sure to be the. freshest). 
If only one or two cans remained, the shelf was 
as good as empty. No shopper would buy the 
last can. (After all, there must be some reason 
why everyone else rejected it.) Freed now from 
depending upon the grocery clerk and his conniv- 
ing eye (the grocery clerk could always tell which 
can was bad and try to foist it off on an unsus- 
pecting customer), American women romped 
through the fairyland of self-service, tearing 
down island displays, opening packages to count 
the contents (and then buying an unopened one), 
scrutinizing labels, and weighing one can against 
another without fearing to be seen or thought 
cheap. Managers of chain stores soon discovered 
that the best-selling display was the “bin.” They 
just opened a case of salmon, dumped it into a 
big box, set up a sign, “Special — Three for 89¢,” 
and sold five times as much as the neatly stacked — 
salmon on the shelves selling for 29 cents each. 
Meanwhile, the merchants of perishable com- 
modities looked with envy at the volume-selling 
chain stores and their magic of self-service. The. 
early chains dealt only in canned and packaged 
goods, since these foods needed no special handling 
and could last forever. If canned artichokes 
didn’t sell this week, they sat on the shelf until 
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they did. sell. Canned artichokes never spoiled 
like the fresh ones in the fruit and vegetable stores 
across the street. 

For the merchants of fish, meat, and fresh fruit 
and vegetables, business life had other problems. 
Selling a perishable is a constant battle against 
spoilage. A fruit merchant buys apples on Mon- 
day, throws: out some rotten ones by. Tuesday, 
culls his remaining merchandise on Wednesday 
and throws out some:more. By Friday, if his 
sales have not been good enough, he may well 
have discarded half of the apples he purchased on 
Monday. The mere thought of spoiled fish is 
enough to give a fish man ulcers, for even fresh 
fish takes on the odor of spoiled fish near it. If 
Mrs. Hotzenplotz orders a steak cut one inch 
_ thick and then decides she does not like its looks, 
the butcher has to sell the steak that day or turn 
it into hamburg the next. To help offset this 
constant spoilage, the men who handled perish- 
able items marked up their goods 30 to 60 per 
cent. But it still took a good fruit man to make 
money by the end of a week, and many a novice 
- who could not tell a fresh head of lettuce from 
one with an incipient rot fell by the way., Fish, 
fruit, and meat men would look enviously at the 
. grocery chains and their problemless sales and 
then go back and trim a little more costly spoilage 
from their rapidly dwindling stock. 

The chain stores, on the other hand, were 
looking enviously at the 60 per cent markups in 
the fish- line and honkerng for a hunk of that 
business, too. 

Fortunately for the merchants and ‘tie chain 
stores, science soon came to the rescue. A vision- 
ary chemist discovered a cellophane which would 
not disintegrate when wet and which could be 
sealed with a simple heating iron. Heat-sealable, 
moistureproof cellophane could not stop spoilage, 
but it could create the appearance of doing so, 
‘which is really just as good. 

Whether it was an independent merchant or a 
vice president in some huge grocery chain, who- 
ever thought up the idea of selling half-spoiled 
merchandise in cellophane at a reduced price 
deserves a plaque on Madison Avenue. This 
idea is“an even greater one than the tank car 
full of suds from one box of laundry soap or the 
“more doctors” who smoke in a misconstructed 
English sentence.. In one stroke, perishables be- 
came a self-service item and the housewife was 
given the illusion of saving money — and in the 
world of supermarkets, illusion is the same as 
reality. 


Soon self-service markets began taking in meats. 


and fruits. Whole bins of cellophane-wrapped 
fruits and vegetables would line one side of the 
store. If some oranges.in a crate went soft, the 


_ yond the woman’s reach. 
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rule was, Don’t throw them out, put one bad one 
in a bag with five good ones and sell the whole 
thing for a price ending in 9. (In self-service 
circles, 59 cents equals 50 cents —illusion is all 
that counts.) Don’t trim all the fat off that roast. 
Just round it off and put a cardboard in to hide 
the fattest side. (What looks lean is lean.) If 
half the fish is bad, don’t throw out the other 
half. Put two such pieces together and give it a 
fancy name. (That which appears whole is 
whole.) 


Great discoveries always carry with them im- . 
plications never dreamed of by their discoverers. 
When Napier thought. up logarithms, did he real- 
ize that his invention would soon generalize a 
whole- new family of hyperbolic sign curves? 
Thus, without thinking of it, the discoverer of 
self-service meat marketing aroused the most in- 
ward passions in the shopper. 

Years ago, a meat market was a constant battle- 
ground between the butcher and the customer. 
Before she bought it, the customer had to squeeze 
the steak. The butcher, knowing he could never 
sell a presqueezed steak, had to hold it just be- 
“Let me see it,” shed 
say. “Hold it a little closer, my glasses are dirty.” 
It was with a sharp eye and a quick hand that the 
butcher stayed in business. A woman might defer 
to the judgment of her hairdresser, but the 
butcher never really knew how to trim her meat. 
She’d make her way behind the counter and stand 
over the butcher at his block. “Cut more here,” 
she’d say. “Trim all that fat.” It is great testi- 
mony to the forbearance and patience of the 
old-time butcher that so many women, in their . 
seventies have all ten fingers. 

These same women would then hasten to the 
live chicken markets and pick out the fowl for the 
weekend. Unless they felt its gut, opened its beak, 
and yanked at the wing feathers, they never really 
knew what they were buying. The mauling those 
women could give a poor chicken would put a 
present-day diagnostic clinic to shame. 

It was the same way with fruit. Everyone 
knew a banana was bad if it gave under gentle 


“pressure. , Squeezing, pulling, poking, and pinch- 


ing a perishable was all in a day’s shopping less 
than two generations ago. That most women 
hardly knew what to expect from this manifest . 
mauling did not matter. It was putting on the 
appearance of being an expert to one’s friends 
that counted. 

Gradually city health officials, humane socie- 
ties, and insurance companies tightened up such 
loose practices. The invention. of a meat counter 
too wide and too high for the average woman to 


lean across was a magnificent boon to the butcher 
business. Insurance companies, having less faith 
in the forbearance of butchers than my grand- 
mother, tried to discourage the practice of mixing 
butchers, cleavers, and customers in one small 
space. Fruit men began pointing to innocuous- 
looking strangers and muttering to a squeeze- 
happy customer, “He’s a health inspector.” And 
fish fell under the cold hand of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

The greatest advance from this age of ignorant 
mauling, however, was the gradual education 
of the daughters and granddaughters. Today’s 
graduate of a large Midwestern university living 
in a suburban development named Green Acres 
knows enough to have no desire to go back to 
that primitive age when bare meat was squeezed 
by customers and chopped on an open block. 

Today she goes into a clean sanitary super- 
market, and with her fellow graduates of Vassar, 
Smith, and various teachers’ colleges, she pushes 
her basket past row upon row of neatly packaged 
steaks, roasts, and bags of fruit. She then reaches 
down to the bottom of the pile, feels the weight 
of one package against another, squeezes a steak 
to see if it is tender, tries to push back the card- 
board to see how much fat there is, argues with 
her neighbor over who saw that steak first, and 
pummels, pokes, and pinches every package she 
can lay her hands on. 

All up and down the meat counter, on a typical 
Friday afternoon, are hundreds of women mauling 
packages, fighting over supposedly tender steaks, 
squeezing and yanking, pulling and tearing. If my 
grandmother could see it, she would scream 
with delight and wade in with the best of them. 

Sanitary? In the world of supermarkets, ap- 
pearances are all that count, and sanitary they 
appear to be. Some years ago, public health 
officials began setting standards on milk. Most 
states now require that milk offered for public 
sale have fewer than 10,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter when examined under a microscope. 
Various public bodies have been trying to set 
standards on other foods, too. But few state 
legislatures have gone along with them. After all, 
milk can be partially sterilized by pasteurization. 
However, fruit, fish, and meat are perfect cultures 
for the growth of most bacteria. 

A national trade magazine reported recently 
on the bacteria count in hot dogs under different 
conditions of storage. The product, upon being 
removed from the smokehouse, tested at six bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter. After one week under 
normal storage conditions, wrapped in cello- 
phane, it was inhabited by 500,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter. Within a month the count had 
risen to two million. Tests conducted on pack- 
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aged meats in a self-service showcase reveal 
bacteria counts in excess of 100,000 after three 
days. 

I dare say that a check in a butcher shop in the 
outlying provinces of France would show no worse 
a record, once the fly spots had been discounted. 

If this seems a bleak picture of that great 
American institution, the supermarket, none such 
was intended. In reality, the supermarket is a 
boon to life, a leavening in the drab dull week of 
existence. Within the atmosphere of a great fair, 
husband and wife together push their shiny carts 
past row upon row of plenty, gadgets and foods 
never even thought of before, vast amounts of 
everything anyone could ever need. It is like a 
child’s dream. Sugarplums dance in gold-foil 
boxes, soft drinks are piled in kaleidoscopic con- 
fusion, and, as in every good dream, all desires 
and wishes come true. The supermarkets pro- 
vide for the customer the illusion of saving money, 
and they combine a proper modern sanitary 
atmosphere with the opportunity to engage in the 
most primitive of human activities — pinching 
steaks. 


WE MEET AGAIN 


BY JOSEPH SIEBEL 


. With half a laugh of hearty zest, 
I strip me of my coat and vest. 


Then heeding not the frigid air, 
I fling away my underwear. 


So, having nothing else to doff, 
I rip my epidermis off. 


More secrets to acquaint you with, 
I pare my bones to strips of pith. 


And when the exposé is done, 
I hang a cobweb skeleton. 


While there you sit, aloof, remote, 
And will not shed your overcoat. 





—- public offering in 
eight months. — 
He ; ofa. 
l magazine Ea 
intended to be - 
Ga $ -the most 
i beautiful in. 
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zon is a big (914” x 1214", 136 or more pages), bi- 
hly magazine in book form—with hard covers and no 
tising. Temporarily, you may-try a year’s subscription at 
‘ered rate—$6.75 less than the same six issues if bought 
by returning the postpaid form stapled at the: right. 


cH AVE you met HORIZON yet? Perhaps it’s time you did, 


as this strikingly different magazine in book form 
begins its third year. 

For it’s only once or twice a year, in a few such com- 
patible surroundings as this, that the publishers (the 
same who publish AMERICAN HERITAGE, The Magazine 
of History) invite new subscriptions. Your invitation 
to try HORIZON, as the form inserted here indicates, is 
a good one — embellished with a lowered rate, prepaid 
postage and an easy way to pay. 


A bi-monthly, HORIZON unites art and ideas, the sum of 
which is culture, in a fresh format: superb illustration, 
hard covers, no advertisements at all. It is printed here 
and abroad by three methods on three textures of paper. 
It is probably the most beautiful magazine in the world. 


HORIZON seeks to serve as a guide to the long cultural 
adventure of modern man; to explore the many mansions 
of the philosopher, the painter, the historian, the archi- 
tect, the sculptor, the satirist, the poet; to create a 
“museum without walls” for man’s finest achievements 
in the visual arts; to build many bridges between the 
worlds of scholars and the minds of intelligent readers. 


To this end, the articles range the centuries and the 
globe. Pictures, often in color, light almost every page: 
sculpture, maps, buildings, mosaics, cartoons, people from 


the Negev to the stage —lively art from cave drawings 
to movie palaces. 


Nothing aggressively uplifting, or fashionable, or urgent. 
There’s no counsel on how to manage your money or 
your ballot, your casserole or your spouse. 


There is food for thought, play for the imagination, 
for any reasonably inquisitive mind. And you'll discover, 
as 160,000 people already have, that every issue fits in 
well with your home’s more cherished books, as part of a 
purposefully elegant, permanent collection of the arts. 

tentatively (you may cancel at any time, 
without penalty), mail the form inserted between these 
pages. If it’s gone, the address is 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Lcok through your first issue before you 
send a cent. Then we shall ask for $1.95 to begin, $5 a 
month for the next three months. (HORIZON is regularly 
$3.95 a copy, $18 a year — necessarily expensive, but not 
extravagant for a magazine which is equivalent in qual- 
ity to a $10-$15 book.) 

The lower price lasts only as long as our supply of 
the current issue*, and that won’t be long. Good idea to 
mail the form today. 


*Some highlights of the September 
HORIZON (pictured below): Ingmar Bergman on Why I Make Movies; 
John Kenneth Galbraith on the arts in an affluent society; The 
Louvre, a history, with a portfolio of master works; The Coming 
of the White Man as portrayed by other cultures; articles by Russell 
Lynes, Jean Stafford, Gilbert Highet, Walter Terry, and many others. 











DOWN TO THE SEA—Even the boats are uniquely Maltes 
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CELEBRATIONS . . . the Maltese love them! 


ISLAND OF CONTRASTS—The old and the new... both are loved on Malta! 





y 4 MALTA Europe's Oldest “New Place” 


For all her charm, beauty, ideal location and historical 
interest, Malta is a paradise undiscovered. Easily 
reached . . . just 90 minutes by air from Rome and 
Naples .. . English-speaking Malta is the perfect play- 
ground and a truly great cultural and historical site. 

Ten months of sunshine and crystal blue waters 
make Malta perfection itself for the water-sports fan. 
In fact, Malta offers sports of all kinds from horse- 
racing and polo to tennis and golf. 

Or, if your interests lie in history, 5,000 years of 
civilization have left their treasures here. There are 
early pagan temples like the Hypogeum . . . magnifi- 
cent cathedrals which trace Malta’s Christian heritage 
back to 60 A.D. when St. Paul converted the island. 
There are museums filled with the medieval armor 


and treasures of the Knights of Malta and works of 
Italy's greatest artists. 

Malta is an island which truly caters to your whim 

. rest, relax, soak up sun, explore the greatness of 
the past .. . everything is here for you. And to make 
paradise complete, life on Malta and her sister island 
of Gozo is inexpensive. The best hotel accommoda- 
tions cost less than $10.00 a day including meals. 


The island is small enough so that a few days will 
give you a rewarding sample of what she can offer. It 
is delightful enough to keep you longer if you wish. 
Make Malta a must on your trip to Europe. Consult 
your travel agent for complete details. 


MALTA...Europe’s new place to go! 


All this year, Malta celebrates the 19th Centenary of the landing of St. Paul in 60 A.D. 


In the center of the Mediterranean 
arm q 
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WORDFACT 


BY 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


No politician or slalesman ever makes a mistake any more, no maller how com- 


pletely his plan may be reversed in the event. This circumstance leads Joun KEN- 


NETH GALBRAITH, Harvard economist, to bring forth a new term, the “wordfact.” 


“It means,” he explains, “thal lo say thal something exists is a substilule for ils 


existence. And lo say thal something will happen is as good as having il happen.” 


Mr. Galbraith is the author of THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY and THE LIBERAL HOUR. 


Aires the loss of New York and Long Island 
to Howe in 1776, General Washington made no 
effort to picture this misfortune as an import- 
ant gain for the Continental army. Lincoln was 
similarly remiss after the debacle at First Manas- 
sas. In 1919 Wilson succeeded in persuading a 
clear majority of the Senate to vote in favor of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, although 
not the necessary two thirds majority. Nothing 
whatever was made of this moral victory. 

Things are different today. In June of 1960 
President Eisenhower returned from a trip to the 
Pacific which would seem, superficially, to have 
been an unparalleled disaster of its kind. Japan, 
which was the principal object of his tour, had 
been beset by violent riots over the visit, and in 
the end it had been forced to urge him not to 
come. With the aid of his press secretary, how- 
ever, the President was able to report on his re- 
turn that the trip had been a success. A small 
number of Communists, acting under outside 
orders, had made things a trifle sour in Japan. 
But that was because they knew how powerful 
was the impression Mr. Eisenhower made on his 
trips to other lands, and they determined, as a 
result, that no such impression would be made on 
Japan. This was not the first time this kind of 
thing had happened. Two years earlier, Com- 
munists in South America had been forced to 
take similar preventive action because of the over- 
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whelming appeal of Mr. Nixon to the Latin 
populace. 

Some will perhaps conclude from this com- 
parison that Mr. Eisenhower (and also Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Hagerty) has a deeper and more 
perceptive insight into the ultimate meaning of 
events than did Washington, Lincoln, or Wilson. 
After all, the battles of Long Island, of Bull Run, 
and over the League all occurred in wars that 
were eventually won. Such a conclusion would be 
wrong. The earlier Presidents operated, in fact, 
without the help and support of one of the most 
important modern instruments of public ad- 
ministration. Just possibly they would not have 
used it, but the issue is academic, for it had not 
been invented. I refer to the institution of the 
“‘wordfact.” 

The wordfact makes words a precise substitute 
for reality. This is an enormous convenience. It 
means that to say that something exists is a sub- 
stitute for its existence. And to say that something 
will happen is as good as having it happen. The 
saving in energy is nearly total. 

There is a distinct possibility that the inventor 
of the wordfact was an editor or a newspaperman. 
But whatever its origins, it has come to have 
present-day importance less in journalism than 
in government. A press that fully accepts the 
institution is essential to its employment, but 
one of the principal functions of the modern 
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public leader is to find the language which ade- 
quately improves the reality. Where once it was 
said of a statesman that he suited action to the 
words, now he suits the words to the action. If 
past action (or inaction) has failed to produce the 
desired result, then, by resort to wordfact, he 
quickly establishes that the undesired result was 
more desirable than the desired result. 

Lest any of this seem farfetched or complicated, 
let us remind ourselves of some of the achieve- 
ments of wordfact in these last years. We agree, 
of course, that any manifestation of anti-American 
sentiment abroad is the work of a misguided 
minority. And until last summer there was no 
misunderstanding that could not be cured, no re- 
sentment that could not be alleviated, no fear that 
could not be dissipated by a smiling visit of two 
days to the capital of the country. It would then 
be stated with appropriate solemnity that the 
visit was a success; the papers would report that 
it was a great success; the problems then were 
presumably gone. Perhaps never before in his- 
tory had diplomacy become so simple. 

But not even traveling has always been neces- 
sary. By a bold use of wordfact, we were long 
able to convert South American dictators into 
bulwarks of the free world, although on occasion 
it was thought necessary to drive home the point 
by decorating them. The recent rise of military 
regimes in Asia is not a setback for democracy. 
Rather, it reflects the natural and inevitable dif- 
ficulty in these countries of basing government on 
the consent of the governed. 

Here at home it is no longer easy to think of 
unemployment as a misfortune. It reflects the 
introduction of needed and desirable slack in the 
system. No properly run economy can be with- 
out it. The drastic decline in farm income in 
recent years has become a manifestation of the 
vitality of the market system. Though farmers 
have been leaving their farms at an unprecedented 
rate, the forces making for this migration have 
been favorably described by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in a book with the agreeable title 
Freedom to Farm. Bad television programs were 
strongly defended early this year by the Federal 
Communications Commission as a precious mani- 
festation of the freedom of speech. The networks 
found this a more than satisfactory substitute for 
any improvement in their programs. They are 
said, as a result, to be coming up with autumn 
offerings of unparalleled banality and horror. 
One hopes that some Sunday afternoon they will 
have a statesmanlike salute to the principal 
modern architects of the wordfact. 

However, as an indication of what can be done 
by skillful deployment of the wordfact, with the 
aid of an acquiescent press, it is unlikely that any 
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recent event matches that of the ill-fated U-2. 
Until Francis Powers made his unpremeditated 
landing, the sending of military or paramilitary 
aircraft by one country over another without the 
permission of the latter would have been con- 
sidered a somewhat provocative act. (Even now 
the appearance of such planes over the United 
States would not be regarded with any real warmth 
and enthusiasm.) To have an aircraft shot down 
in the course of such an excursion into another 
country would have been regarded as a serious 
misfortune from which little comfort or reward of 
any kind could possibly be gleaned. 

Yet in the days immediately following the last 
flight of the U-2, by the massive use of wordfact 
all of the relevant circumstances were changed. 
Flying planes over other countries became a kind 
of fifth freedom, to be justified, not without sanc- 
timony, by the secrecy of the other country. The 
information gained justified the danger incurred 
and the mistrust aroused among our friends. 
Indeed, the flights would have to continue. The 
loss of the plane had proved, as nothing else, the 
weakness of the opposing defenses. The flights 
were then suspended, and this became an act of 
wise restraint. At this stage, the information 
being gathered ceased to be important as com- 
pared with the danger involved and the dis- 
comfort and mistrust created among our allies. 


Se is the service of wordfact in transforming 
misfortune into fortune. But it has at least an 
equal value in transforming inaction into action. 
‘Thus, for a year and half now, a cabinet commit- 
tee headed by Vice President Nixon has been 
dealing with the problem of inflation. This it has 
done all but exclusively by denouncing it, and so 
great has been the fury of its denunciation that it 
has not deemed it necessary to propose any con- 
crete remedies of importance. In recent years, 
medical care for the aged has become a major 
political issue. As this is written, both parties in 
Congress are endeavoring to make a record on 
the issue. Records are made not by enacting 
legislation but by indicating an all but uncon- 
trollable desire to enact legislation. Yet there is 
a difference, which is recognizable to those who 
are old and ill and faced with a terrible medical 
bill. Strong statements in favor of school integra- 
tion and voting rights for Negroes are a widely 
accepted substitute for progress, and much less 
complicated in practice. To most congressional 
and campaign strategists, it would be considered 
little short of eccentric to inquire what might be 
accomplished. The important thing is to find the 
form of words that will satisfy, and if possible in- 










Some strange paradoxes crop up, at times, in the 
American scene. 


We are scrupulous, as a nation, to safeguard the 
rights of the individual in court . . . his right to 
worship without interference . . . his right to speak 
freely and openly on any issue, 


We have federal laws and regulations to protect 
him against unfair competition in his efforts to make 
a living... unfair competition, that is, except that 
from the federal government itself. 


Take, for example, the matter of the govern- 
ment’s producing and selling electric power in the 
open market. Because federal power systems pay no 
federal income taxes, and little or no taxes to state 
and local governments, they can undersell the inde- 
pendent electric companies which do produce taxes. 
In fact, the very taxes provided by the independent elec- 
tric companies and their customers are used in part to 
help finance this unfair competition. 


Now the proponents of federal “publie power” 
are pressing for billions more to build additional 
federal power plants, although the independent elec- 
tric companies are ready and able to supply all the 
power the nation can conceivably need. And this on 
top of more than $5,000,000,000 of taxpayers’ money 
already spent on such government installations. 


How ean this go on? Simply because the public 
doesn’t know about it. 
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spire, the Negro voters. One imagines, inci- 
dentally, that the invasion of the lunch counters 
by Negro students is related to the discovery that 
much of the civil rights discussion is purely 
inspirational. 

On occasion, as when Republicans opposed 
slavery and Democrats favored alcohol, political 
platforms in the past have been a guide to ensuing 
action. But these, too, have been taken over by 
wordfact. In those hammered out this summer at 
Los Angeles and Chicago, little thought was given 
to whether the good things mentioned in them 
could or would be done. It would have been a 
jarring note had anyone on either platform com- 
mittee asked: “Are we sure we can keep this 
promise?” (It was a jarring note at Los Angeles 
when Paul Ziffren, the California Democratic 
national committeeman, said that it was less im- 
portant to write platforms than to get them en- 
acted.) In the case of the platforms, the people 
appear to be fully aware of the use of wordfact. 
As a result, they pay them only the most per- 
functory attention. It is unfortunate, but words 
have value only if they have some nexus, how- 
ever tenuous, with action. 

This truth is well illustrated on a global and 
tragic basis by the discussion of disarmament. 
Here it is all but taken for granted that no one 
means what he says, that proposals are made for 
their effect on public opinion and not on the arms 
race. And, as a result, people have ceased to pay 
any attention to the proposals. Civilized survival 
may in this instance depend on our ability to 
redeem this problem from the practitioners of 
wordfact. 


Ba the redemption had better be general. To 
some extent, of course, it is automatic, It cannot 
be supposed that the vast verbal fallout of recent 
years is intrinsically attractive. It is certain to 
breed a reaction. Convention viewers doubtless 
saw the beginning of such a reaction this year in 
the massive inattention that was accorded these 
wordy proceedings. One sees it also in the tend- 
ency to assume, when the government explains 
that all is well, that something must be wrong. 

In part, the control of wordfact requires only 
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that our leaders be slightly more sensible in their 
approach to the American people. It would be 
to their own interest. When President Eisenhower 
described his trip to the vicinity of Japan as a suc- 
cess, he was fooling no one capable of con- 
secutive thought. He did risk giving the impres- 
sion that he was susceptible to such nonsensical 
conclusions. And certainly he revealed an un- 
flattering attitude toward the gullibility of the 
American people. 

This, to some ¢xtent, was their —or our — 
fault. We have come to suffer nonsense gladly, 
and pompous nonsense far too gladly. Elaborate 
rationalizations of failure should not be met by 
bored silence or even by a fishy stare. They should 
be greeted by loud and vulgar laughter, followed 
immediately by equally uncouth speeches and let- 
ters and, if nothing else is possible, by scribbling 
on walls. All who proclaim good intentions should 
be immediately asked for their program as to 
performance. Speeches of candidates for public 
office this autumn should be scrupulously clipped 
and saved — and sent to them at intervals over 
the next couple of years with a request for a prog- 
ress report. Four years from now, when the parties 
mect to write their programs, a large number of 
articulate citizens must be on hand to inquire 
what in hell happened to the pious promises of 
1960. They should have this year’s copies in hand. 

Perhaps, having organizations for almost every- 
thing else, we should have an organization for 
enforcing election promises and for fingering the 
man who imagines that he can make his record 
with words. At a minimum, however, we must re- 
construct our hierarchy of political delinquency. 
The most serious delinquent, the man now to be 
marked for extinction even before the Florida 
free-loader, is the man of any political faith or 
persuasion whose talk shows any sign of being 
unmatched by intention. The windy liberal 
should go, along with the windy conservative, 
and, as a liberal, I devoutly hope that he will go 
first. And while dealing kindly with all who con- 
fess honest error, we should make a special bi- 
partisan onslaught on any man who defends his 
mistakes by saying that the unintended was better 
than the intended and that it was really planned 
all along. 
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Prizewinners and Apprentices 


BY PETER DAVISON 


I. is curious how poets are forced to live in 
cubicles, or nests of them. All over America, it 
seems, there are poets working away; and yet our 
country is too large for us to see aggregations of 
poets flying free, like flights of swallows. The 
poet’s work is lonely, like that of all writers; but a 
little lonelier than that of some because his audi- 
ence is smaller. Recognition can come for the poet 
in only a few ways. When he is young he may be 
taken into membership in a group, the members of 
which know one another, and congregate together 
if it is geographically convenient, and read and 
admire one another’s work. 

A directory of one such group may be found in 
a recent anthology, The New American Poetry: 
1945-1960 (Grove Press, cloth $5.95, paper $1.95), 
edited by Donald Allen. Most of the forty-four 
poets represented here are well under age forty, 
and the book (which does not by any means repre- 
sent all the new American poetry of the last fifteen 
years, in fact displays almost none of the best of it) 
draws its battle lines along the directives laid down 
years ago by Ezra Pound and William Carlos Wil- 
liams. The subcommanders of this exclusive move- 
ment — for such it would appear to be ~~ are 
Charles Olson, Robert Duncan, and Robert 
Creeley. Among the marchers can be found many 
poets of talent, and many more who seem to have 
made the mistake of confusing intense personal 
emotion with poetic value. With these the reader 
is torn between sympathy for the keen and some- 
times anguished feelings that stutter across the 
pages in verbose free verse and irritation with the 
writers for not keeping quiet until they had learned 
how to write. 

Many of the poets represented in this anthology 
have received publicity as members of the Beat 
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Generation, and much of their poetry has some- 
thing in common with the prose output of the 
Beats: an intense and often sensitive disgust with 
the grisly aspects of our society, and an ignorant 
and perverse inability to be articulate about them. 
IT am afraid that this collection as a whole has 
more sociological than poetic interest to it, and 
the title is a misnomer: these poems are not nearly 
as new as they are recent. 

Another kind of recognition for the younger poet 
can come from prizes and fellowships. These 
differ from private recognition by a group of peers 
in that they carry semiofficial dignity and bring 
money with them. The poet may win a fellow- 
ship, endowed by a charitable foundation or ad- 
ministered by the editors of a little magazine,» 
which enables him to live abroad for a year and 
devote himself exclusively to his writing, or a prize 
may underwrite publication of a book. 

The administration of such endowments would 
appear, prima facie, to be less subject to cliques 
and piques than the word-of-mouth procedures 
governing movements. On the other hand, once 
money is to be given away, committees must be 
formed, and no committee’s response to a poet’s 
work can carry with it quite the excitement and 
spontaneity of the direct reaction of ordinary 
readers and fellow poets. Yet, such is the indiffer- 
ence of the American public to most poetry that 
the younger poet must depend on gifts like these 
for his support and for any kind of wide hearing 
in the first ten or fifteen years of his writing career. 

George Starbuck’s first book, Bone Thoughts 
(Yale University Press, cloth $3.00, paper $1.25), 
shows an emergent young poet at this stage of 
recognition. It is the fifty-sixth in the Yale Series 
of Younger Poets, the volumes of which are 
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selected annually by an editor who contributes an 
introduction. For many years the editor of the 
series was W. H. Auden, who has this year been 
replaced by Dudley Fitts. 

Bone Thoughts is a very good book. For one 
thing, Starbuck has mastered all kinds of intri- 
cacies of technique to an extent that might excite 
envy in a much more experienced poet. With 
dexterity he interlaces short lines, as in this de- 
scription of the bombardment of the Normandy 
beachhead from “A Tapestry for Bayeux”: 


Over the 
seaworthy 
cavalry 
arches a 
rocketry 
wickerwork. .. . 


This comes at the outset of a poem that moves 
gradually from this pretty first blush to a deeper 
and desperate absorption of the ripping carnage 
of the bombardment. In addition, the first letters 
of each line make up a concealed satirical poem; 
doggerel, it is true, but not bad for a poem within 
a poem. In “Tapestry,” as in his elegiac poems 
on Boston and Chicago, his satiric verses on 
contemporary science (he has a poetic flair for 
this subject which is rare), and in poems that paint 
deft word pictures, Starbuck is fortunate in hav- 
ing wit on his side. I cannot illustrate his gifts 
better than in these lines, which unite music, 
sense, passion, and freshness into a complete 
statement: 
Full-feasted 

Spring, like an ill bird, settles to the masthead 

of here and there an elm. The streets are misted. 

A Boston rain, archaic and monastic, 

cobbles the blacktop waters, brings mosaic 

to dusty windshields; to the waking, music. 


Read that aloud and listen to the subtle sound 
of it. 

Louis Simpson is a little older than Starbuck, 
and one step further up the ladder of recognition, 
having held several fellowships and grants. A 
Dream of Governors (Wesleyan University Press, 
cloth $3.00, paper $1.65) is his second book, and 
you will find in it some of the best traditional 
verse being written by a young American poet 
today. American poetry needs more than any- 
thing else a reinfusion of the narrative element, 
and Simpson is devoted to narrative. His book 
contains a long poem about World War II and 
the feelings of men in battle. It is, unfortunately, 
less a narrative poem than a short story told in 
well-written blank verse; its story gains little from 
having been told in poetic form. When it deals 
with a dramatic confrontation, as in the final 
battle when the Germans attack at Bastogne, it 
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succeeds admirably; but it fails in conveying the 
passage of time, which is one of the hardest things 
for a narrative in verse to do. 

Some of Simpson’s shorter narratives do suc- 
ceed: he retells myths (St. George, Orpheus, and 
others) in a rich aura of mysticism and moonlight. 
One day he will have achieved the full flavor of 
what he is striving for in his narratives; but this 
collection is uneven, and that time has not yet 
come. The final group of love poems, however, 
has things in it as whole and true as in any recent 
love poems I can remember. Poems like “The 
Custom of the World,” “Rough Winds Do Shake,” 
and “Summer Storm,” a touching and humorous 
sonnet, are humane entities, full of feeling and 
vitally expressed. Listen to another kind of love 
from “The Goodnight,” a poem to a small 
daughter: 

The lives of children are 
Dangerous to their parents 
With fire, water, air, 

And other accidents; 

And some, for a child’s sake, 
Anticipating doom, 

Empty the world to make 
The world safe as a room, 


This is memorable writing. 

Robert Francis is one of the outsiders. He has 
been publishing for almost twenty-five years, but 
is, unfortunately, no better known than younger 
poets like Simpson and Starbuck. Living alone, 
outside the cities and the university circuit, he has 
held his own course; and if his verse has ante- 
cedents, it resembles only that of the most inde- 
pendent of all our poets, Robert Frost. He is far 
less ambitious than Frost, and his individual 
strokes do not work, as Frost's do, to fill in a moral 
picture of the world. Yet The Orb Weaver (Wes- 
leyan University Press, cloth $3.00, paper $1.65) 
is a genuine, if quiet, accomplishment. 

There are many poets (many of them not very 
good at poems) who write about nature to avoid 
writing trulv of themselves. Francis writes of 
nature steadily, solidly, and as a matter of fact, 
because nature is a part of him. He breathes 
nature, drinks it in (“His mind holds summer as 
his skin holds sun”), and wrinkles his brow at the 
puzzles in it, as in a poem, “Encounter,” about 
poison ivy, which reads in part as follows: 


Those who have touched it or been touched by it 

Or brushed by something that the vine has brushed, 

Or burning it, have stood where the sly smoke 

Has touched them — know the meaning of its name. . . . 


My neighbor’s cow grazing beside the road 
Munches with joy (and almost with a smile) 
The salad of its leaves, transmuting them 
Into sweet milk that I will drink tomorrow. 


‘There are not many surprises in these self-effacing 
poems, except for the refreshing surprises that lie 
in seeing natural objects as they are, truly and 
clearly. 


Te later stages of an American poet’s career 
can obviously bring wider recognition. After the 
grants, the publication in magazines, the appear- 
ance of two or three books, the fortunate ones may 
suddenly find themselves, often unpredictably, re- 
cipients of one of our national prizes, which have 
the ability to make a poet known to everyone who 
cares. By this stage in his career, however, the 
poet has often already brought into being all the 
newness that is in him and has something other 
than newness to give. ‘Maturity,’ Robert Frost 
has said, “will come. We mature. But the point 
is that it is at best irrelevant. Young poetry is the 
breath of parted lips. For the spirit to survive, the 
mouth must find how to firm and not harden.” 
Three poets who have won Pulitzer Prizes in 
the past have this spring published new collections, 
and it is not mere maturity that makes their work 
differ in quality from that of the poets already 
discussed. Marya Zaturenska won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1938, and her new book, Terraces of Light 
(Grove Press, cloth $2.75, paper $1.45), draws 
heavily on European sources and traditions. 
These are intensely mystical poems, imbued with 
a gray symbolism that has seldom found its way 
into the poetry of our language, and with good 
reason. You will read here of streams and trees, 
skies and the sea, light and dark, angels and 
heaven; but the blend is one that leaves a vague 
and somewhat disagreeable taste in the mouth. 
These poems read curiously like translations, 
and they neglect so many of the rich resources of 
English as to be in many cases almost devoid of 
tone or flavor. At their worst they are devoid of 
meaning as well. Take the following octave from 
a sonnet called “A Vision of Judgment” (I guar- 
antee that the punctuation is reproduced exactly): 


Under the half-closed eyelids earth appears 
Wide with its vision, growing more and more 
The walls of heaven arise, its golden door 
Stretches immense into the unlived years — 
Time like a desert burns unpeopled, vast 
But God’s long shadow hovering over it 
With wrath and wrathful pity overcast 

Not to be moved by beauty, power, or wit. 


Ezra Pound once laid down the stark dictum 
that verse should be at least as well written as 
prose. Set aside the wasteful repetition of ideas 
between “hovering”? and “overcast”; the feeble- 
ness of the verb “appears” ; the vagueness of “more 
and more.” Is this good prose? Is not the syntax 
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muddled, the punctuation misleading, the gram- 
mar incorrect? Whose are the eyelids? Over what 
does ‘‘God’s long shadow” hover? Who or what 
is “not to be moved”? What, in short, is the poem 
about? A symbol cannot raise echoes in the 
reader’s mind unless it stands clear by itself; and 
these symbols, whatever their inner meaning, are 
expressed in such slipshod language as to vitiate 
most of their inherent power. 

Many of the poems in the book suffer from the 
same difficulties as this sonnet; and those that suc- 
ceed best are poems that are held erect by a back- 
bone of narrative, like “The Castaways.” This is 
poetry that sounds as though it were written out 
of habit, without the rigor and scrupulousness 
that go hand in hand with poetic vitality. 


Gwendolyn Brooks won a Pulitzer Prize in 
1950. Her new book, The Bean Eaters (Harper, 
$3.00), stands at almost the opposite extreme from 
Terraces of Light. Nothing vague here, nothing 
European, nothing mystical. These poems, gener- 
ous and full of humanity, rattle with verbs and 
jangle with action. Their images are everyday; 
their subjects are poor people (often Negroes), the 
dreams of the downtrodden, the frustrations of the 
meek. 

Yet, for all the worthiness of their themes 
and their aims, you will probably find them in- 
complete as poems. Miss Brooks appears more 
concerned to condemn social injustice and to 
draw sympathetic character portraits than to write 
poems that echo on every level, and as a result she 
repeats the same kind of statement too often for 
poetic truth, 

The best poem in her book is a ballad of racial 
segregation, with the stark rhythms and devices of 
the traditional ballad adapted to a theme that 
suits it perfectly. Most of this book, however, has 
the same virtues and faults as the title poem, which 
for the sake of journalistic realism ends in a cata- 
logue that reminds the reader of nothing so much 
as Ogden Nash and destroys the poem’s serious 
intent. I quote the entire poem: 


They eat beans mostly, this old yellow pair. 
Dinner is a casual affair. 

Plain chipware on a plain and creaking wood, 
Tin flatware. 


Two who are Mostly Good. 

Two who have lived their day, 

But keep on putting on their clothes 
And putting things away. 


And remembering .. . 

Remembering, with twinklings and twinges, 

As they lean over the beans in their rented back room that 
is full of beads and receipts and dolls and cloths, 
tobacco crumbs, vases and fringes. 
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Mark Van Doren, the oldest and best estab- 
lished of the poets discussed here, won his Pulitzer 
Prize in 1940 and has achieved great personal 
eminence. His incandescent character, kindly and 
courageous, is as well known as his varied work of 
forty years’ standing. It is therefore difficult to 
have to report that his latest book, Morning Wor- 
ship and Other Poems (Harcourt, Brace, $3.95), dis- 
appoints by its slackness. A number of the poems 
first appeared in Mr. Van Doren’s justly cele- 
brated Autobiography and may have been in- 
cluded in Morning Worship for that reason alone. 
In any case, a younger poet might have omitted 
many of the 112 poems in this collection out of 
fear that the reader would not find the poet at his 
best. Less anxious, more tolerant, Mr. Van Doren 
has included them all, as one who is willing to let 
the reader choose for himself. His candor is 
admirable, but I wish he had pruned harder. 

These poems suffer from a certain passivity 
toward their subjects which reveals itself in the 
static quality of the language the poet uses. Vi- 
tality in poetry comes from verbs, not nouns or 
adjectives, and Mr. Van Doren’s verse is indeed 
short of the energy that verbs could supply. Fur- 
thermore, his rhythms sometimes plod. Compare 
a passage from his Autobiography with one from a 
poem in this collection. Here is the prose: 


By some odd chance and for no good reason 
I am happy. And there I rest.... In...a 
poem ... I said of the world that it was one 
for me as only music makes things one. Not faith, 
not reason; merely music, which I claimed I 
heard. Literally I do not, but nothing is more 
clear to me than this harmony that yields no 
sound and thereby does not force a single note. 


And here is a passage from ‘“‘Undersong”’: 


And if there be those who would mock me, saying: 
Music? None is here save in your head; 

Noises, yes, delectable, dismaying, 

But not in measure, as if more were said 

Than owls and larks will tell you, or mad crows, 
Or the wind-ravished rose, 

Or human chatter, changeless year by year; 

Then soberly I say to such as those: 

The sound is one, and is not sinister. 

It is an honest music through and through. 
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Seventy-three words of prose, seventy-seven of 
verse. Yet how much more eloquent the prose! 
In the prose we at least find verbs like clazm, yield, 
and force; in the verse, we find four ¿ss and a be, 
and mock is the only active and transitive verb in 
the whole passage. The poem is squeezed by its 
pastoral convention: it must tell its story in terms 
of birds and flowers, even though nature is obvi- 
ously not a part of Mr. Van Doren as it is of 
Robert Francis. The prose can travel where it will 
and branch out into talking of harmony. The 
poem, circumscribed by natural images that have 
to be forced into restful human terms, seems con- 
strained and artificial; the prose can take a more 
natural rhythm and rise to the passionate iambics 
of its last sentence, free of such poeticisms as “save 
in your head” and “such as those.” 

Talking too much of technical considerations 
can spoil a poem; but as you read Morning Worship, 
and if you feel something lacking, watch the verbs, 
and see if it isn’t through those apertures that the 
vitality and tension leak out of Mr. Van Doren’s 
verse. Too often in this book the direction of a 
poem seems to have been settled before the poem 
begins, as though it had been written to illustrate 
an idea. But a lyric cannot be written this way. 
To quote Robert Frost again: “Like a piece of ice 
on a hot stove the poem must ride on its own 
melting. .. . It can never lose its sense of a 
meaning that once unfolded by surprise as it 
went.” With all their serenity, these poems of 
Mr. Van Doren’s play his feelings false by wearing 
a simplicity his feelings do not share. 

From apprentice to prize winner: this is the way 
a poet grows toward acceptance in America. But 
any poet must ask himself about the difference 
between acceptance and achievement. The mouth 
of the older poet may not have hardened, but is it 
still firm? Writing not long ago in these pages 
about the Muse of poetry, Robert Graves ended 
as follows: 


Observe him well, the scarlet-robed academician 
Stalled with his peers, an Order on his breast, 
And (who could doubt it?) free 

Of such despairs and voices as attended 

His visits to that grotto below sea 

Where once he served a glare-eyed Demoness 
And swore her his unswerving verity. 
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F: EFO readers who still feel 
that food ought to have some flavor 
instead of none will find stout allies 
in J. Frank Dobie (page 98) and 
David S. Salsburg (page 79). We 
have all been slugged with so much 
propaganda from producers of the 
flavorless variety that we have come 
to regard the deficiency as our own 
rather than theirs. The passing 
years have destroyed our sense of 
taste, we are told, and as for those 
dishes so hungrily recalled from ear- 
lier days, prefreezer or prefrozen 
days, they must be largely our imagi- 
nation. 

It is not hard for a man to come 
to believe this proposition. Guilty 
being that he is, aware of what dec- 
ades of tobacco and general wear 
and tear may have done to his sense 
of taste, he hesitates to insist on his 
own point of view to the contrary, 
especially when all the forces of law 
and order, big business, and true 
Americanism are shouting him down. 

What keeps alive the spark of 
rebellion is the occasional chance 
encounter with things to eat that are 
still full of flavor and wonderfully 
exciting and satisfying, just as one 
remembers them to have been. The 
reminder may be no more than a few 
stalks of freshly cut asparagus or 


milky sweet corn, picked within the 
hour. Steaks of Tuscan and Norman 
beef reassured me that meat can be 
tasteful as well as tender. Any com- 
pliment to the beef in England usu- 
ally brings the apologetic explana- 
tion that not much native beef is 
available and that this was probably 
“shipped in from the Argentine.” 
So be it: if Argentine beef tastes like 
that, forward Argentina! And there 
is beef to be had at Russell’s Market, 
in Sandwich on Cape Cod, of which 
every morsel is full flavored and ap- 
petizing. Nothing is left of a Russell 
steak, however large, but the thor- 
oughly scraped bone; what would be 
debris im cuts from other markets 
simply becomes part of the feast. 
The proprietor, in this case, picks 
out his beef in person at the ware- 
house, and he has an unfailing sense 
of what it ought to be. 

The commission men who buy 
cattle on the hoof for the Omaha 
packing houses are acute judges of 
what places like Russell’s Market 
will esteem. They know all the 
ranches and ranchers and, given a 
chance to wait for something out of 
the ordinary, they can select the 
unique best from thousands of ani- 
mals. They are a quiet, friendly lot, 
usually identifiable by the elegant 
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and immaculate Stetson hats of rather 
small shape that they like to wear, 
and at the end of the day they gather 
in one of the South Omaha saloons 
for whisky and easygoing talk. 

An Omaha friend of mine, himself 
something of an expert on beef, once 
sat me down with a half-dozen com- 
mission men, one of whom had sup- 
plied him with a phenomenally fine 
side of beef of which I had been a 
beneficiary. I asked this commission 
man to give me his specifications for 
the ideal beef animal. 

“First of all,’ he said, ‘‘not too 
young. A year is a little too young. 
Green, y? know.” He looked around 
the table, and the others nodded 
agreement. ‘‘About eighteen or 
twenty months, I’d say.” 

General concurrence. 

“Then, not too heavy.” More 
nods. ‘Critter that would butcher 
out at around 800 pounds?” All 
seemed to feel this was exactly right. 
“Thats about it, the commission 
man concluded. 

“But how can you be sure of qual- 
ity?” I asked. 

“Why, anyone,” the commission 
man replied, surprised at such a 
question, “anyone can tell that just 
by looking at them.” 

CHARLES W. Morton 


Some Advice to Copy Writers 
SEBEEEEEREESEEeEeeeeeee 
BY MARGARET WATERMAN 


A combination of radio commercials and poems prompted these suggestions 
from. Marcaret Waterman, who teaches at Western Reserve University. 


I was sitting there reading with 
ny radio turned low and the phrase 
rom Keats resting on the back of my 
aeck. I had just tracked down the 
ohrase, flipped a few pages, and was 
rereading “The Eve of St. Agnes” 
when a honey-drenched commer- 
zial penetrated my consciousness. 
‘Mmm. Don’t be surprised,” said 
che lush voice that had just recom- 
mended the immediate purchase of 
a popular shampoo, “dont be sur- 
ərised when people say ‘Mmm. 
What gor-geous hair.’”? The wintry 
noon had thrown gules on Made- 
ine’s fair breast. And just as the 
voice registered in my brain, I read, 
‘And on her hair a glory like a saint.” 

Briefly, this is how I got to won- 
lering why advertising copy writers 
are so slow to seek inspiration — and 
slogans — from English poetry. (“Ig- 
aorance, madam, pure ignorance,” 
suggested Samuel Johnson.) 

The creator of the label in the 
dress was not necessarily ignorant. 
He may have come upon the brand 
name by the very research method 
I am proposing. Or perhaps both 
he and Keats happened upon the 
phrase ‘‘for ever young.” To Keats 
it symbolized eternal youth, the im- 
mortal wedding procession winding 
around the Grecian urn; to the 
adman it suggested the name of a 
new line of inexpensive dresses for 
not-so-young women. I like to think 
that, as he wrote it down, he thought 
of Keats —and of the occasional 
Size 2214 who might recall the whole 
ine from her old schoolbook as she 
>oaxed up the zipper of her Forever 
Young frock, “For ever panting, and 
or ever young.” 

I don’t mean to suggest that the 
zopy writer can hope for frequent 
double meanings to his triumphs. 
[ suggest only that he blow the dust 
rom his old school textbooks: The 
Romantic Poets, Elizabethan Verse, Short 
Survey of English Poetry. A copy man, 
a book of verse, and time. If he 
loubts, let me cite possibilities. 
These slogans I produce from mem- 
ary. Let him contemplate what a 
ittle planned research could do. 

After the Keats episode, I nat- 


urally think first of hair preparations. 
And right away I recall a slogan 
created some years ago by Lord 
Byron, one of the world’s greatest 
authorities on women: “Waves in 
Every Raven Tress.” Someone 
might offer the blondes a dazzling 
new rinse named — by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley — Golden Lightning. Or he 
could be preparing copy for a whole 
line of rinses and shampoos, ‘‘The 
Tints That Glow.” If by chance the 
same manufacturer put out tooth- 
paste, the first half of Byron’s line 
would make another slogan, “The 
Smiles That Win.” 

To the harried souls who each 
season must dream up names for 
not really new shades of nail polish 
and lipstick, I especially recommend 
reading poetry. There’s Rosebloom 
right along with the “glory like a 
saint”; and Shelley offers a tantaliz- 
ing shade, Hectic Red. Its a fall 
shade, I think, though I may be in- 
fluenced in the decision by my 
familiarity with “Ode to the West 
Wind.” Milton offers Glowing Vio- 
let, perhaps to go with an Easter 
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outfit. And back in “St. Agnes” we 
find an even more exotic shade — 
Purple Riot. Pale Jessamine (Milton 
again) should appeal to those who 
begin to weary of white lipstick. 

My mind is crowded with other 
possibilities. The product put out 
by the company that hits upon 
Surrey’s “captive breast” is obvious. 
But Byron’s “She Walks in Beauty” 
might appeal to manufacturers of the 
sheerest of nylons, the softest of kid 
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pumps, the most elegant, uputung 
foundation garments. Ad writers 
for reducing drugs that curb the 
appetites would do well to look up 
the old ballad “Back and Sides,Go 
Bare.” They might easily lure over- 
fed ladies to a product with the 
slogan “Much Bread I Not Desire.” 

A few writers will find their prod- 
ucts already named. I doubt that 
the makers of White Dove inner- 
spring mattresses can do much with 
“the springs of Dove” beside which 
Wordsworth’s Lucy dwelt among the 
untrodden ways. But a few lines 
further on, some adman will spot 
the slogan “Grace That Shall Mold 
the Maiden’s Form.” If there isn’t 
a Grace brand brassiére, there will 
be. Another copy writer will seize 
his telephone when he comes upon 
Bobbie Burns’s bleary-eyed Tam 
O’Shanter, who rode home one night 
“whiles holding fast his guid blue 
bonnet.” The writer can supply 
the capital letters; the artist will 
take care of the rest — Tam on old 
Meg’s back tearing toward the key- 
stone of the bridge with the mar- 
garine for tomorrow’s sandwiches 
tight in his hand. No suggestion, 
I think, of cast-off cutty sarks, or 
warlocks, or witches. 

I hope that some foreigner is right 
now submitting a revolutionary de- 
sign for a little car to a manufacturer 
who will put an English-reading 
researcher on ‘Tennyson right away. 
Before very long, he is sure to 
come upon the perfect name in 
“Lancelot and Elaine,” complete 
with slogan. The engine of this car 
is in some new abnormal place, and 
the front of the car has the kind of 
face one might find in the offspring 
of a Volkswagen which had mated 
with an Edsel. But the price is 
low and the engine, with a voice 
that is still, will go on forever. So 
the American public will buy the 
Heathen. Happy Heathen owners, 
with no recollections of heathen that 
rage, will wave to us from highway 
billboards and double-page spreads 
in Life. Loud choruses will surge 
in commercial crescendo on Sunday 
evenings: “We drive the Heathen, 
who, some say, shall rule the land 
hereafter.’ And if the Heathen 
drives good, like a little car should — 
well, King Arthur also anticipated 
the potential of the little car. He 
spoke of it as the dusky barge bore 
him slowly to Avalon. “The old 
order changeth,” he said, “vielding 
place to new.” 







































Sail through a veritable sea of pleasure 
on the fabulous fleet to EUROPE! 


Every Friday a Holland-America luxury liner leaves New York for Southampton, 
Le Havre and Rotterdam: the magnificent new flagship Rorrerpam, the distinguished Nieuw 
AMSTERDAM, or the deluxe STATENDAM. 

First Class on these ships means the ultimate in resort living at its opulent best. You'll 
enjoy “open house” all the way to Europe, beginning with a gay bon voyage send-off by 
envious friends. 

Your day at sea starts with a full course breakfast (in bed if you wish). Then morning 
bouillon on deck, luncheon, afternoon tea, a gourmet dinner served in the Continental man- 
ner, topped off by a lavish midnight buffet. All this—plus current movies, a library stocked 
with the latest books, informal dances and concerts, gay, impromptu entertainment, card 
and deck tournaments, swimming in indoor or outdoor tiled pools, exercise in well-equipped 
gymnasiums—all included in your passage ticket at no extra charge. 

Your menu may include caviar, filet mignon, lobster, crepes suzette and other delica- 
cies prepared by master chefs. Your stateroom or suite has its own bath or shower, telephone, 
individually controlled air-conditioning. A catering staff, fluent in several languages, includes 
room stewards and stewardesses always at your service—doing the minor chores that make a 
crossing carefree—keeping your quarters immaculately clean—helping with your unpacking 
and packing (and there is virtually no luggage limit when you travel by ship). 

Tax and duty-free shopping is a favorite pastime on Holland-America ships. There are 
name watches, cameras and perfumes, exquisite jewelry, Danish porcelain, Dutch objets d'art, 
and hundreds of fascinating gift items. 

Delightful incidentals: oversize cocktails at 40¢; sherry, port or brandy 25¢; draught 
beer from Holland at 10¢; French champagne $4.50 a bottle; the famous “ship’s pool” 
(sweepstakes), bingo, horse racing, steam rooms, Turkish bath, service shops. Your ship is 
a virtual vacation city of the sea~automatically stabilized—100% air-conditioned —with ship- 
to-shore telephone, daily newspaper, every device for security and comfort. 

Other services to Southampton, Le Havre and Rotterdam: Monthly from New York 
on the predominantly Tourist Class liner MAASDAM (calling also at Cobh, Ireland) ; 
monthly from Montreal and Quebec on her sister ship, the popular RYNDAM. 
Every other Saturday from New York direct to Rotterdam 
by the one-class motor twins WESTERDAM or NoorbaM. 


10% discount on round-trip fares during 
thrift season: beginning Aug. 23 Eastbound: 
Nov. 1 Westbound. No discount in quality of 
cuisine, service and traditional hospitality, 





“Irs good to be on 
a well-run ship” 
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Superb cruises in all seasons: i f A 
Late Summer and Fall cruises to the West 
Indies. The superb flagship ROTTERDAM sails 
Dec. 9, 1960 on a 29-day cruise to Rio and the West 
Indies $875 up; on Jan. 9, 1961 on a 16-day West Indies 
cruise $495 up; on Jan. 28, 1961 on a gala cruise Around- 
the-World, 77 days, 19 ports, $2525 up. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 















There’s new magic in| 
the transatlantic sky | 


Caesar’s Meat 





By J. FRANK DOBIE 


Readers of these pages may recall J. FRANK 
Dosie’s Teras stories of pet rattlesnakes and 
“eold-nosed” hounds, bul his twenty-five- 
year-old cow is apparently intended as faci, 
nol fancy. 


“Upon what meat doth this, our 
Caesar, feed, That he is grown so 
great?” Ignorance prevents any- 
body from answering categorically, 
but I would bet a silver dollar 
against the hole in a doughnut that 
Caesar did not feed on milk-fed 
turkey or battery-fed chicken or 
baby beef or any other form of 
flesh which, after it is cooked, can 
be eaten with a spoon as easily as 
with knife and fork. A cowboy 
said he would as soon ride against 
the wind with a funnel in his mouth 
as try to make a meal of Post 
Toasties. There is probably as much 
food value in Post Toasties as in a 
chicken that never has exercised. 
A strong meat, a nourishing meat, 
has fibers in the muscles. Fibers in 
the muscles are made only through 
a certain amount of exercise. ‘There 
is as much difference between the 
spooned-up substance of a dena- 
tured chicken and a chicken that 
has run around a farm rustling 


some of its food as there is be- 


The ancient rope trick now gives | 
way to new Indian magic in the | 
sky: turning transatlantic trav- | 
elers into 614 hour maharajahs. | 
AIR-ĪNDIA performs this pleasant | 
illusion with its own combination 
of piquant Eastern charm, and 
smooth Boeing 707 Interconti- 
nental Jet service, flying you in 
style befitting a potentate—at 
non-potentate fares. New York to 
London flights leave each Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday. The magic 
begins when you see your travel agent. 
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| tween mutton roast and snails. 


| bringing 
| chickens on a farm, not from cooped- 
up hens. These eggs are fertile as 








A 
friend has been spoiling me by 
eggs from free-running 


well as fresh. I can smell, taste, feel 
the virtues in them, in contrast to the 
minus qualities of lily-white infertile 
hothouse eggs. 

Antonio Fierro de Blanco begins 
that rollicky narrative entitled The 


, Journey of the Flame by saying that it 
was an old Spanish custom for a 


man, when he had reached the age 
of one hundred, to call all his rela- 
tions together and narrate to them 


_ the highlights of his life. When the 
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AIR-INDIA®: 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


410 Park Ave., N.Y., Plaza 1-6200 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chi., STate 2-8540 
543 So. Olive St., L.A., MAdison 6-6834 


| Flame reached one hundred he felt 
so good he didn’t call his parientes 


together, but at the age of a hundred 


_ and three he felt himself weakening 
/ and sent out the call. 


If, as he ex- 
plained to the clan, he had fed on 
bull meat throughout his life as he 
had fed on it when he was a boy, he 
would not be slowing down so now. 
There might be something to what 
he claimed. It is a great mistake for 
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people to think that the doctors have 
prolonged vitality. They have pro- 
longed the average span of existence 
by saving babies from death; they 
have added little to positive living. 

For me, at least, the evidence is 
strong that vitality is being depleted 
by lack of the kind of meat that the 
Caesars used to feed on. Contrary 
to the beliefs of many, it is not the 
oil companies that have for the last 
several years been prospering most; 
it is the pharmaceutical companies, 
now selling tons of tranquilizers to 
put into cattle on feed so they won’t 
stir around and walk off tallow. 
The feeders want these cattle to 
get fat and weigh high, even if the 
fat and flesh are flabby. Neither 
the manufacturers of tranquilizers 
nor the feeders give a whoop 
whether the cattle have any fibers 
in their muscles or not. I put mus- 
cleless, fiberless, tranquilized beef in 
the same category with spoon vittles. 

A long time ago in any country 
town you could smell a butcher shop 
afar off, not because the meat was 
tainted but because it was strong. 
Back in the old range days, a steer 
wasn’t really beef until he was four 
years old or more. When a person 
gets matured beef, not too fat, with 
fibers in the muscles, he has some- 
thing fit to make a Caesar conquer. 
The Madero Revolution that began 
in Mexico in 1910 didn’t end until 
millions of acres were virtually de- 
nuded of cattle. Before the state of 
Coahuila, which joins Texas, was 





restocked, I was on the Rio Grande 
one time with a Big Bend country 
rancher, He had some mares over 
on the south side of the river and 
wanted to see a ranchero living on 
the Mexico side. Panthers were 
eating up all the colts. This ran- 
chero wasn’t at home. He had been 
trailing a ladino (outlaw) steer for 
several days to shoot him and get his 
meat. While we were there, he came 


in with 


it. A person Could SMEH it 


from nearly as far as he could hear 
the pack horse hitting the rocks 
with his feet. We ate some of that 
meat, maybe eighteen years old. 
It was strong cnough to need some 
~chewing, and it was worth chewing 


> on. 


Graves Peeler, who ranches down 
in the brush country of lower Texas, 
has, I think, a better herd of au- 


thentic 


Longhorn cattle than any 


other individual in the United 
~ States. Last year he killed a twenty- 
five-year-old cow, a red with black 


nose, black tail, and black hoofs. | 


She was in good condition for her 
age, Graves Peeler says, but “rough, 


like all 


old cattle and old people. | 


She had lost her girlish figure, but 
by no means her activity. She had 
been cating prickly pear (with the 
thorns singed off) seven or eight 
months out of each year for the past 
thirteen years of drought. She was 
gentle enough to eat soft ground 
feed that the milk cows ate, but 
could never resist the temptation to 
try hooking any dog that came in 


sight of 


her.” 


Graves Peeler let a butcher in 
Pleasanton have the meat, and 
about this time a friend from an- 
other county who had had a bad 
heart attack came through and 
asked the butcher for aged beef. 
His doctor had told him to eat pro- 
tein in the form of red meat. The 


butcher showed him the carcass of 


the Graves Peeler cow. The man 
took home twenty-five pounds. He 
told Graves Peeler later that the 
meat made him feel so good that he 


wished 


Carcass. 


he had bought the whole 
He said it was tender. 


I have to argue against myself in 
setting up the panther, now gener- 
ally and pompously called *‘moun- 

“tain lion,’ as an authority on the 
best meat to eat for gaining strength. 
When a panther kills, he doesn’t 
tarry on any of the butcher-shop 
cuts. He rips an animal open and 
feasts on the insides, particularly 


„on the f 
kidneys. 


fat of the intestines and the 


I am not sure, but I think 


he also eats the intestines themselves. 
Thats what the Indians, who had 


all sorts 
ferred. 


of meat to choose from, pre- 
A doctor has told me that 


the core of vitamins and proteins in 
a grazing animal is located in the 


innards. 
A lot 

goes to 

season. 


of the best meat on earth 
waste every deer-hunting 
The traditional custom is to 
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for 


0. HENRY~A tavern 
owner sent us a letter 
from a bartender who 
personally served the 
famous author in which 
O. Henry is quoted as 
calling Old Crow “sue 
perb,” 


JACK LONDON-A 
seaman found a news 
article stating that 
London proposed a 
toast to his friend Mar- 
tin Eden, “Skaal to Old 
Crow it’s the best!’ 


the first to contribute other historical facts about Old Crow, 
which we accept, your reward will be $250. 


Awards of 250% 






OLD CROW 


Please send letters describing the historical fact or facts 
about Old Crow which you have discovered to the 
OLD CROW HISTORICAL BUREAU + 149 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
who shail be sole judges of the acceptability of data submitted. 


OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF 


GO0- REWARD 


documented information 


relating famous 19" century 
Americans to OLD CROW... 


The Great’ Neme 


History is where you find it. It may lie among long-forgotten 
notes and letters in an attic trunk...in a collection of old 
newspapers...or in a biography or novel you may be reading 
today. These are the raw materials of history by which such 
famous men as Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and Mark Twain 
have been linked with Old Crow. Should you find and be 

| 

| 

















have already been 
paid for the follow- 
ing information... 


| ANDREW JACKSON 
~A student found an 
old Chicago newspaper 
article which quoted 
Andrew Jackson as 
praising Old Crow in 
the highest terms. 





GOV. R. LETCHER 
~A scholar uncovered 
an 1849 letter advising 
Orlando Brown, “Never 
open your mouth unless 
it is to swallow a ‘lee- 
tle’ drop of the Old 
Crow.” 
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WRITING ABILITY 


who want to attain professional skill! 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test 
May Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors. 
offers a chance to learn writing as famous 
writers learned—by writing steadily, under the 
patient direction of a professional. 


You receive regular assignments designed to get 
you started and keep you writing. You also sub- 
mit original work of any type or any length. 
Before long you are doing complete stories or 
articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone 
who possesses natural ability. A qualifying Lit- 
erary Aptitude Test is offered without charge. 
Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is 
no obligation of course. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below, 
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take hams and backstraps and let 
ribs and the meat around the lower 
parts of hams and shoulders go. 
The lower leg meat is all muscle and 
is full of juice. I believe there is no 
better-tasting or more nourishing 
meat than the ribs of a big fat buck 
roasted over coals. It doesn't need 
salt, pepper, or any other seasoning. 
All it needs is to be done to a turn: 
the juices keep inside it. 

I cannot prove that wild meat has 
something that domesticated meat 


doesn’t have in the way of vitamins 
and nourishment. I only know it 
has always tasted better to me and 
has made me feel more thrifty. I 
am pretty sure that a pound of fat 
wild turkey is worth more to the 
body than eighteen pounds of much- 
advertised milk-fed turkey. As the 
old saying goes, “You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” You 
can't grow a Caesar out of the equiv- 
alent in food value of air swallowed 
through a funnel. 





ELMER, 
RAYMOND, 


AND I 


By DAVID CORNEL DeJONG 


They had us sing: TAKE HIS HAND 
HIS STRONG TRUE HAND AND CLING 
TO IT FOREVERMORE, FOREVERMORE, 
and we sang like frivolous larks 

on a winter evening with hymnals 
around an haroomping organ 
played by an ardent mission lady 
who had sacred buns of hair 

like conch shells over her ears, 

in a solemn hall of devotions. 


Beat the shy old devil off 

who keeps grinning at your elbows, 
who keeps whispering: “Go see 

a movie instead” and keeps dripping 
poison sweeter than punch; ah, 

we were warned, and like starlings 
we peeped out several alarms, 

seeing HIM, black-hoofed and 
frivolous, and marked his mien 
mascaraed with fickle intent. 


Give your hearts amply to virtue, 
plain and simple and honest, 

the puffed-out preacher coaxed, 
his own heart exposed like a gift 
on a handkerchief; and we did, 
earnestly. There wasn’t a heart 
left on earth when we cantered 
home like frightened ponies but 

at the door of our house sanctity 
drifted back into night like an owl. 


My 
Grandfather’s 


Ghost 
a SE: 


By R. P. LISTER 


R. P. Lister is an English free lance whose 
poetry and light articles appear frequently in 
the ATLANTIC. 


One night, years ago, I was up 
on the top floor of a tall house in 
Kensington, waiting for the end of 
the world. It was four in the morn- 
ing, and I had just taken my trousers 
off when a flying bomb drifted across 
the roof. Its engine had cut out what 
seemed several minutes ago, and 
now, as it approached the earth, I 
heard the whistle of the wind in its 
wings. Though I had been greatly 
troubled by these bombs in recent 
weeks, and one had even blown me 
through a doorway in a shower of 
broken glass, none had caused me as 
much anxiety as this one. My anxi- 
ety was, as usual, unjustifiable. 
Scorning to attack an unarmed man 
with his trousers down, the bomb 
passed lightly on and blew the top off 
the Kensington Palace Mansions 
Hotel. Other worlds ended that 
night, but not mine. 

It was in the unplumbed silence 
that followed that I became aware 
of my grandfather’s ghost. My 
grandfather had been an uncom- 
monly learned minister of the Scot- 
tish Kirk, and he was choosing this 
moment to visit me in Kensington. 
A spaewife had warned me a few 
weeks previously that this was likely 
to happen. She was Irish, with red 
hair, and lived in a converted stable 
in Cheval Place, between Knights- 
bridge and the Brompton Road, and 
she took a great interest in my grand- 
father. She had charged me ten 
shillings to hold a glove of mine and 
tell me all she could see, and since 
all she could see was my grandfather, 
she made the most of him. 

She even gave me a reassuring 
message from him about Tom, my 
second cousin. Tom was walking out 
of Burma at the time, two hundred 
and fifty miles across the mountains, 
with nothing but mud and corpses 
all the way; only nobody knew this, 
except, of course, Tom. All the spae- 
wife told me was that Tom, my 
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| sional fire. 
| they had been a few months previ- 


i TALLU ALCI WAISUCU HCE W SAY, Wes dit 


a tight spot, but he would get out 
of it all right. She was perfectly 
accurate. Tom got out of it all right, 


| fortified as he was against all mortal 
| ills by twenty years’ steady intake 
| of Scotch. 
| muddy rivers the crocs sniffed him 
| and turned away, preferring their 
| Scotch neat and from the bottle. 


When he swam the 


The only thing my grandfather and 


| the spaewite failed to mention about 
| Tom was that if the crocs had got 


You will marvel at the deep — 


him, it would have been something 
of a relief to all, but it was typical of 
my grandfathers charitable attitude 
to all mankind that he should choose 
to ignore this. 

My grandfather's ghost, at the 
moment I became aware of him -—~ 
while the dust of the Kensington 
Palace Mansions Hotel was still 
quietly settling down —— was on its 
way up the stairs. I was awkwardly 
placed. This flat, or apartment, was 
what is called a duplex further west, 
to the best of my belief, but is known 
in England as a maisonette. It con- 
sisted of the top two stories, with 
an internal staircase, and a door at 
the foot of the staircase shut it off 
from the rest of the tall house. There 
was no other way out except a dusty 
staircase that led from a cupboard 
in the front bedroom up to the attic. 


_ From here a skylight opened on to 
the roof, and supplied a magnificent 


prospect of other nocturnal roofs, 
lit up from time to time by the occa- 
But fires were not what 


ously, during the incendiary raids; 


| they had given up trying to burn the 
| place down and were having an- 


other shot at blowing it up instead. 


| If it caught fire now and then, it 


was by accident. 
I had an idea that my grandfath- 


| ers ghost was on the upper part of the 


stairs leading to our front door, 
which he would doubtless pass 
through without difficulty. I was in 
a tight spot, like my second cousin 
Tom, only I was not so well fortified 


WILLE SUL LI, Wao u 
to be had in England at that time, 
and although I had drunk all of the 
beer I could lay my hands on that 
evening, it, too, was in short supply. 
Besides, beer is notoriously less effec- 
tive than Scotch against crocs and 
ghosts. 

It was not that I had any particu- 
lar objection to meeting my grand- 
father, of whom I was always very 
fond, but it did not seem the place 
or the moment for it. Even the nicest 
people’s ghosts are uncertain quanti- 
ties, and I should have preferred to 
have somebody within call. Just 
then. as I knew well, there was no- 
body in the tall house at all; they 
had all taken to sleeping on the floor 
in the basement next door, where 
the porter lived, because if they slept 
upstairs the bombs kept them awake. 
I should not have been upstairs my- 
self at that hour, only I had been 
dining with a poetess in Wigmore 
Street. I had left at three and bi- 
cycled to Kensington on a flat tire, 
and I was rather tired. All I wanted 
to do was to put on my pajamas and 
a dressing gown and descend to the 
basement next door with an eider- 
down. To be caught between my 
grandfather’s ghost and the skylight 
seemed to me an unlovely thing. 

It may be argued that my grand- 
father’s ghost was not really there, 
that he was a subjective thing, ex- 
isting only in my mind. I have no 
quarrel with this view, and I even 
took it myself, but it did not help 
me at all. If I now suddenly had 
the subjective belief that my grand- 
father’s ghost was on his way up the 
stairs, then if I went down the stairs, 
I might have the subjective belief 
that I had to walk past or through 
him, or smile or shake hands, or 
whatever it is one does to well- 
loved ghosts, subjective or otherwise, 
and I did not want to do any of these 
things. 

In the end, what I did was very 
simple. I switched off all the lights, 
picked up my trousers from the bed, 
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and walked into the cupboard, shut- 
ting the door firmly behind me. I 
then walked up the stairs to the at- 
tic, which was, of course, in complete 
darkness, because the skylight was 
not blacked out. I was used to 
walking across it in complete dark- 
ness because I used to go up there 
fairly frequently to see if there were 


any incendiaries lying about on the | 


roof that needed to be thrown off it, 
So I walked across to the skylight 
and stood with my head sticking out 
of it, ready to climb out if I had to; 
but I did not think it would be neces- 
sary, and it was not. I reckoned that 
my grandfather, though he might 
have found out my address in Ken- 
sington, could not possibly know 
that a way led up to the attic from a 
cupboard in the front bedroom. 
Finding the place in complete dark- 
ness and all the rooms apparently 
empty, he would go away again, 
thinking he had missed me. 


And so it turned out. I stood there | 
looking out into the night, with only | 


the faintest feeling of discomfort in 
the small of my back, for ten minutes 
or so. The night was cloudy, and not 
the faintest speck of light was visible 
from the opaquely shrouded town 
the principal sound was the distant, 
thin drone of another bomb chug- 
ging its way across London toward 
Enfield or Elstree or Edgware or 
some other northerly objective. Af- 
ter a time the drone stopped, but I 
could see no indication of where the 
bomb fell. And then I became sud- 


denly aware that my grandfather’s | 


ghost had gone. I descended to the 
basement and slept till six. 
Strangely enough, my grandfather 
has never been to call on me since. 
I hope he did not get the impression 
~~ which I strove to avoid giving — 
that he was unwelcome, and some- 
day I hope to have the opportunity 
of explaining to him that I was a little 
overwrought at the time. 
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Mrs. Beeton, Good- “by! 
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By ELEANOR PERÉNYI 


Bad housekeeping, like good, is an 
art. And both need a certain natural 
aptitude. The born housekeeper can 
be spotted fairly early: she is little 
Beth, who loved to dust and bake 
and died young. (It is perhaps no 
coincidence that Mrs. Beeton, whose 
book on Victorian housekeeping is 
exhausting even to read, also expired 
at an early age.) Grown up and mar- 
ried, this tidy little soul is Craig’s 
wife, or anyway his sister-in-law. 
Literature supplies other examples. 
Returning to Little Women, there is 
Jo, obviously a bad housekeeper; 
Tolstoy’s Natasha, revealed as an 
untidy mess the minute she gets her 
man; or Nancy Mitford’s Linda in 
The Pursuit of Love, who is afraid to 
open the oven door and finds house- 
work “far more tiring and fright- 
ening than hunt- 
ing.” These are 
extremes. In be- 
tween lie whole 
shoals of us who 
are neither Mar- 
thas nor roman- 
tic heroines, and 
who just want 
to scrape by. 
My aim is to 
suggest how this 
can be done. It 
is all a question 
of learning how to be a bad house- 
keeper. The trick, you see, is to present 
the same spotless fagade and impres- 
sion of efficiency as the good house- 
keeper does, but to do it with one 
tenth the expenditure of time and 
effort. 

For instance: cleaning. This is the 
heart of the matter, and good house- 
wives wear themselves to the bone 
over it. Undoubtedly, they get 
great pleasure out of polished floors, 
neatly arranged linen closets, and 
flowers whose water is changed daily. 
They are also inclined to snap,“ Don’t 
use that ash tray, I just washed it,” 
and to make the guest who ignores 
the coaster provided for his drink so 
uncomfortable that he goes home 
early — which is fine with the good 
housekeeper. It gives her a chance to 
empty things, plump cushions, and 
otherwise clear the living room of all 





signs of human occupancy before it 
is time to go to bed. 

The bad housekeeper couldn’t 
care less, because her living room is 
not really clean anyway. It just 
looks as if it were. In the last ten 
minutes before the party (or before 
her husband gets home), she has 
shined all visible surfaces with an 
oiled cloth. By entertaining only at 
night, she makes this easier. Only 
those surfaces under the circle of 
lamplight are clearly visible, and 
she has sensibly covered all her 
upholstered furniture either with 
dark velvet or intricately patterned 
chintzes. 

In this charming living room, 
there is seeming order, because in the 
home of the good bad housekeeper 
everything has its place and there is a 
place for every- 
thing. The same 
place. It is a 
large bin ora 
hamper or closet 
or even the cel- 
lar, into which 
every unattrac- 
tive object can 
be tossed. It is 
a fearful sight, 
of course, filled 
as it is with 
building blocks, 
skis, old overcoats, Teddy bears, un- 
matched rubbers, and books long 
overdue at the library. But who 
ever sees it? Nobody but herself 
and her family, who can easily be 
cowed with the words: “But of 
course I know where it is! I found 
it lying around, and I put it in 
the —” That takes care of them. 

Even so, those who have to live 
with poor housekeepers can take 
comfort. It is true that on most days 
their apparently well-kept house 
will have dust under the rug and 
film on the windows, and they will 
know that it has. On the other hand, 
there will be times when the place 
glows with genuine polish. The 
good housekeeper rises early, “gets 
her dusting done” before the chil- 
dren are on their way to school, 
and has her house always open for 
inspection. The accomplished slat- 
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to, her bed until eleven, four days 
out of five. But on the fifth, she 
has been known to produce a daz- 
zling transformation. This is be- 
cause, like the sculptor, she has to sec 
her material laid out before she is, 
ready to go to work. A film of dust is 
not inspiring. You can blow it away 
— she does. But dirt, now, a tangible 
coating of grime, is inspiring. And 
she tackles it several times a year. 
Like those months with “r” in them, 
when it is safe to eat oysters, these 
are the times when the bad house- 
keeper will not mind being dropped 
in on, At least as far as the down- 
stairs. 

The upstairs presents other diffi- 
culties, harder to solve. The worst 
housekeeper in the world has yet to 
discover a way to avoid making beds, 
except by not making them, which 
it is not the purpose of this essay to 
suggest. To date, the only (partial) 
remedy is those sheets which are 
shaped to fit over the mattress like a 
slipcover. They work admirably on 
standard bed sizes, but standard 
sizes of anything are hard to find in 
the really ill-run household. 

It is, however, in the bathroom 
that the slipshod housekeeper faces 
her greatest challenge. She will 
soon learn to regret the passing of 
those antique setups which provided 
a tub with curtains or even wooden 
shutters. Today’s enameled tub lies 
open for inspection, and so does the 
rest of this un-Roman arrangement, 
which so eminent a critic as Edmund 
Wilson has compared to the Gothic 
cathedral for civilized achievement. 
Maybe. But what about the ring 
around the tub, the sodden toy under 
it, and the damp stockings hanging 
on the shower attachment? The tub 
is perhaps the only area in the whole 
house about which the lazy house- 
wife will have to be tough with 
her family. All of them must be 
made to scrub the tub when they 
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have finished a bath, and that is that. 


The other hazards are handled by the | 


upstairs version of the downstairs 
catchall: a laundry bin. 
Laundry. 


washing machine and a dryer and 
soon comes to think of the place 


where they are installed as a sort of | 
slimy battleground, say the trenches | 


of Flanders. Even so, these appli- 
ances would be worth their salt if it 
were not for ironing. 


fronted for the third successive eve- 
ning by a steamed and irritable wife, 
“but they must be rather impressive. 
The bad housekeeper does not risk 
«this. She tallies the relative prices 
of doing it herself or sending it to 
the laundry, and comes out better 
than even. The laundry goes to the 
laundry. 

The good housekeeper is, of course, 
automatically the good hostess. If 
her house is large enough, she has a 
guest room, properly fitted up. This 
means a thermos for water and per- 
haps for morning coffee, too; the 
latest books and a good reading 

‘light; a comfortable bed; plenty of 


towels and soap in the bathroom — | 


really, one could spend years, and far 
more time and money than on one’s 
own sleeping arrangements, in meet- 


ing this ideal. The bad housekeeper | 


does not try. Guests are demanding, 
tiring, and, if satisfied, likely to stay 
for weeks. She lets them sleep in 
an enlarged closet across from the 
“baby’s room (he is still on his 6 a.m. 
feeding, and screams for it) or on a 
“sofa in the living room. She looks 
dim when they appear for breakfast 
(“I think you'll find everything you 
want, except that we're out of cof- 
fee”) and had rather hoped they 
could all spend the afternoon rigging 
up the new aerial. 
So much for expected guests. Now 
“the unexpected ones. Good house- 
keepers market intelligently and al- 
ways have supplies on hand with 
which to dish up a perfect little din- 
ner. The more fools they. In the 
first place, why encourage people to 
drop in without warning? The bad 
housekeeper with talent doesn’t. She 
»Breets them with cries of unfeigned 
pleasure, but only because she knows 
that presently, unfed with the tidbits 


; The ironing 
of sheets and shirts is, as any but | 
the unbalanced know, pure agony. | 
There are no figures on how many | 
men have left home on being con- | 


This is something to | 
which the housekeeper determined | 
gto do her job well devotes herself. | 
She buys (at ghastly expense) a | 
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she has failed to store up, the whole 


| party is going to have to go out to a 








good restaurant for dinner. What's 
more, the invaders are going to have 
to pay for it, a double indemnity for 
which her husband should love her 
all the more. 

There is a footnote to this: the bad 
housekeeper will not only be out of 
supplies when they are needed. She 
will order too much of things when 
they are not. Thus, she has a fifteen- 
pound Georgia ham and a haunch 
of venison shot by her husband on 
hand at the same time. In these cir- 
cumstances, she will probably decide 
to give a dinner party. Everybody is 
asked on twenty-four hours’ notice, 
and there are not quite enough 
plates. Just the same, the party is 
probably a success, because she is a 
good cook. This is essential in a bad 
housekeeper. It makes up for every- 
thing. Fortunately, it is almost 
always a built-in characteristic. For 
mysterious reasons (perhaps the gen- 


| erosity which is the handmaiden of 


untidiness) she is a lavish user of fresh 
eggs and home-grown herbs, the kind 
of shopper who, uninterested in bar- 
gains, brings home the best; in short, 
she has the temperament of a good 
cook. It is the good housekeeper who 
leans to low-priced items and time- 
saving processes which will use no 
pots and make no mess. But whether 
it comes naturally or not, the would- 
be bad housekeeper must master 
cookery, It is her saving grace. 

There may be others. Children 
are (except for little Beths) obviously 
pretty bad housekeepers themselves. 
The good housewife-mother wor- 
ries about this. She scolds, picks up, 
scolds again. It is perfectly useless. 
Her children are bound to grow up 
hopelessly addicted to unmade beds 
with dusty socks under them, a per- 
fect curse to anybody foolish enough 
to marry them when they are old 
enough, as any parent with a love 
of order can see. But there is hope for 
the children of the bad housekeeper, 
because by the workings of that law 
which turns the children of the vil- 
lage toper into abstainers and vice 
versa, they are certain to grow up 
into models of neatness, fanatics 
about polished floors, beautifully 
arranged closets, and fresh water 
for the flowers. Whereas their chil- 
dren. . . . Oh, well. 


Eveanor Perényi is the author of several 
travel articles which have appeared in our 
Pleasures and Places section. She is engaged 
in magazine writing and work in New York. 
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Ordinarily, it takes three sets of 
talents, meaning people, to produce 
a really good phonograph record, 
one that will bring music flawlessly, 
and with conviction, into our homes. 
In the production there must be 
someone who understands the music, 
someone who comprehends sonics 
and the vagaries of tape, and some- 
one who has mastered the mystery 
of cutting prime discs. 

A man with all three of these 
métiers in his head is a rarity, and I 
know of only two such men. One is 
Peter Bartók, of whom we will talk 
another time; and the other is 
Robert E. Blake, with whom I con- 
versed recently and who acknowl- 
edges only Bartók as his peer. They 
describe themselves as free-lance 
recording engineers. Frankly, I con- 
sider them artists. So do artists. 
Come Christmas or some other 
happy occasion, and Leopold Sto- 
kowski sends Blake gifts of neckties 
and lemon trees. Something more 
than affable technical competence 
is implied. 

Blake also is the man who per- 
suaded the late Wanda Landowska 
that she could make records in her 
‘Connecticut home, thus yielding us 
great riches we should not otherwise 
have had. 

A lean, ruddy man in his early 
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forties, Blake lives on the Con- 
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necticut edge of Long Island Sound 
with a winsome wife, two lively 
children, and a motorboat. He also 
maintains a studio in mid-town 
Manhattan, where he can stay over- 
night when the New Haven Railroad 
fails him. 

He came to be a recordist by a 
devious route. His mother, Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake, was, and is, a noted 
musical pedagogue, specializing in 
children’s teaching materials. 

“She could have been a concert 
pianist,” Blake says, “but she elected 
to rear a family instead. So I grew 
up under a piano, in Nashville first, 
and then St. Louis.” 

He himself considered a career at 
the piano, but decided against it, 
partly because his thumb joints were 
too stiff. He still plays respectable 
piano or harpsichord, however. He 
did become a staff writer for a 
bright but short-lived commentary 
magazine in New York called Re- 
view. Hendrik Van Loon and Fill- 
more Hyde were among the editors, 
he recalls. 

Review didn’t last long, and Blake 
drifted into photography. He found 
his time finally divided between mo- 
tion picture film editing and com- 
mercial picture taking. “I shot so 
many Miss Rheingold candidates,” 
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he says, “that I almost lost my taste 
for beer.” 

After several years’ shooting and 
clipping, he concluded that he was 
in a blind alley. It was at this post- 
war time, also, that magnetic tape 
(devised by the Germans) made its 
debut in the United States and the 
vinyl microgroove record became a 
practicality. Blake had been arecord 
collector since boyhood. It occurred 
to him now that the new style of 
recording, tape to disc, might suit 
his talents and training very well. 
He thought he would test this im- 
pulse, so he went to Harvey’s, the 
New York audio emporium, and 
bought a Magnecord recorder, a 
pair of microphones, and some tape. 
This equipment behaved as if made 
for his touch. Having proved his 
aptitude to his own satisfaction, he 
presented himself at the two leading 
record companies. 

His effort was reinforced by a 
letter from Darius Milhaud, the 
French composer, for whom he had 
made some test recordings, so he 
was received by high executives. 
One of them gave him forty-five 
minutes. Blake recounts ruefully, 
“He saw me for forty-five minutes, 
but he only heard me for two. The 
rest of the time he was on the 
telephone.” Perhaps the effort was 
foredoomed. The major companies 
traditionally use three men for the 
job that Robert Blake, or Peter 
Bartók, could perform alone, and 
they are not pressed by economy. 

Obviously Blake’s abilities were 
best suited to small companies, of 
which a myriad were coming to life 
in the late 1940s. He decided to 
start one, or help start one, himself. 
First he went to Jack Skurnick of 
the. Elaine Music Shop in New 
York. “You’ve been thinking of a 
label of your own,” he told him, 
“and I want to be a recording 
engineer. Let’s make records.” So 
they did. 

“Our most famous product, of 
course,” Blake relates, “was Edgar 
Varése’s Jonisation, made with the 
Juilliard Percussion Orchestra, but 
we put out some other modern 
music, works by Hindemith and 
Martinu and so forth. Also some 
Haydn chamber music, and a series 
of Schubert piano sonatas, with Web- 
ster Aitken. These still sell.” 

In 1950 he launched his own 
label, REB. He continued this after 
Skurnick died in 1951 and kept on 
putting out records, mostly of ba- 
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roque music, until his custom busi- 
ness became so time-consuming that 
he had to stop. 

His reputation, he says, grew 
mainly by word of mouth among 
musicians: “It gets around that 
here’s an engineer that a musician 
can go in and talk to and say, ‘On 
the fifth bar after letter “H” I blew 
a B flat instead of an A natural; can 
we do this again, or is there some- 
thing you can do about it? ” Some- 
times there really was something he 
could do about it. Tape was then 
still terra incognita to most musi- 
cians, and the arts of patching and 
editing struck them with wonder. 
Blake became known as a sort of 
miracle worker. He was a phenom- 
enon new on the scene, the first of 
the virtuoso recordists. Skurnick, a 
generous soul, had recognized this 
and set a precedent by giving Blake 
a credit line not only on the jacket 
but on the label of all EMS records. 

Small companies and individual 
entrepreneurs began tọ seek his 
services. One of the latter gave him 
his first foreign assignment. He was 


| the wealthy South American hus- 


band of a pianist whom Blake de- 
scribes succinctly by saying she 
couldn’t play her way out of a 
paper bag. Nevertheless, he spent 
some hot tropical days recording 
her attempts. “The trip was a 
fiasco,” he says. “I got back with 
exactly six dollars in my pocket. 
But it did apprise people that I was 
available to pack up and go any- 
where on rio notice at all.” 

A year later he found himself in 
Venice, making four operas and 
assorted symphonic works for Don 
Gabor of Remington Records. “You 
might be interésted in some of the 
technical difficulties,” he says rem- 
iniscently. “Most places use either 
50 or 60 cycle alternating current, so 
I always take a converter with me. 
Venice, uniquely in the world, uses 
42 cycles, give or take five. And the 
voltage varies from 125 to 160, 
depending on whether the lights are 
on or off in the Piazza San Marco. 
The operas ~~ Aida, Cavalleria, Lucia, 
Turandot — were made on a shoe- 
string. Only Turandot was any good. 
Oddly, considering the orchestra’s 
operatic background, the non-opera- 
tic pieces came out best. We made 
some fairly good Beethoven and a 
very good tape of the Concerto for 
Orchestra by the American Ulysses 
Kay. The Italian musicians played 


| this with real appreciation. 
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“We recorded in the ‘leatro la 
Fenice -—— the Phoenix —- which is 
the world’s most beautiful theater, 
bar none. It is small, acoustically 
perfect, and a dream of pink and 
gold. My control room was the 


royal box, reserved for the Kings of. 


Italy, when there were Kings of 
Italy.” 

When Blake returned from this 
kingly pastime, he was promptly 
hired by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, for its Music Appreciation 
Series. Most of the American-made 
items in this series featured (anony- 
mously) the Cleveland Symphony. 
Some of the club’s full-length rec- 
ords were made abroad, but all the 
accompanying ten-inch analysis rec- 
ords were made here. 

“Sometimes there were a hundred 
illustrative examples, some only two 
measures long,’ Blake explains. 
“These would be separated with 
leader tape. Then Thomas Scher- 
man or Leonard Bernstein or G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth would come in and 
read the commentary, in snatches, 
after which I would edit and 
tighten the thing down to fit a ten- 
inch LP.” 

Blake has since not lacked notable 
clients. He formed a close attach- 
ment to Landowska and to Sto- 
kowski (to the latter he refers affec- 


tionately, recalling their working 
relationship, as a woolly white 
lamb). He learned much from 


George Szell, and Szell from him. 

Others who came to value his 
insight as recordist were Thor John- 
son of Cincinnati, Alfred Wallen- 
stein of Los Angeles, and Fritz 
Stiedry, the Gluck-Haydn conduc- 
tor, whose encroaching deafnesg 
made service like Blake’s of great 
worth and reassurance. 

To his studio came Lotte Leh- 
mann and Mary Garden, not as 
singers but as recorded lecturers on 
their art. (Madame Lehmann spent 
most of her time talking about 
Goethe and Schiller.) Lawrence 
Tibbett came to try himself at a 
song recital. Giovanni Martinelli 
and Salvatore Baccaloni presented 
themselves to sing a duet in Neapoli- 
tan dialect, for their own delecta- 
tion. Leonard Bernstein came to 
repeat part of his Omnibus jazz pro- 
gram (“Six hours to record seven 
minutes,” reports Blake,” and the 
tape is in limbo”). 

Benny Goodman sought him out 
to help with his classical debut on 
his own Goodman label, playing 


~ 


the Brahms and Weber clarinet 
quintets with the Berkshire String 
Quartet. 
One Blake anecdote should not be 
left out, whether it is relevant or not. 
Once he recorded, in his studio, the 
„aged German pianist Carl Friedberg, 
-playing a Schumann sonata. At one 
juncture, Blake, who knew the work, 
came out of the control room 
trepidantly to tell Herr Friedberg 
that he had hit a wrong note. Herr 
Friedberg turned to him and said, 
_in the kindliest manner: “Clara 
Schumann told me I could play it 
that way.” There was no further 
discussion. 


Blake was, to put it moderately, | 


a little ahead of his time, which is 


to say that, in 1948, when the rest | 


of the world was marveling at micro- 
groove, Blake bought a tape-recorder 
chassis from the Amplifier Corpora- 
tion of America and rigged it with 
two heads. Having done so, he 


went across town to an assignment | 


and recorded the entire Bach B- | 


Minor Mass in stereo. No one could | 
hear it but him, yet he says it was | 


worth it. He has been committed 
to stereo ever since, and to triple- 
track stereo since 1955, when Ampex 
made a tape transport adaptable to 
this aim. 

When the stereo disc finally be- 
came a commercial fact, Blake was 
able to call a number of his clients 
and tell them that, whether they 
knew it or not, there were stereo 


tapes of most of their recent re- | 


cordings on his shelves, ready for re- 

release whenever they saw fit. 
Incidentally, almost the only 

people Blake has let operate his cher- 


ished recording equipment in his ab- | 


sence or while he slept (“The hours | 


they keep!” 


he says} have been the | 


two bright young women partners | 
who run Caedmon Records, Mar- | 
ianne Roney and Barbara Cohen. | 
Bartók has done a major part of | 
their recording, but several tapes | 
have been made in the Blake studio: | 
at least one Dylan Thomas, W. H. | 


Auden, Noel Coward, and -— most 
“interesting to Blake —- Katina Paxi- 
nou and her husband reciting an- 
cient Greek drama. 
yet on the market. 


This last is not | 


When asked what makes a record- | 


ing engineer, Blake cogitates. “Not 
just owning a hoard of equipment,” 
he says, “but knowing it.” And he 
invokes again his most esteemed 
competitor. “When Barték’s Ampex 
gets sick, Bartók fixes it.” 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Le Admiral William 5. Sims in the Navy, 
BRIGADIER GENERAL WiLtiaAM MITCHELL was an 
outspoken firebrand and a constant source of irri- 
tation to the old guard in the Army Signal Corps. 
Billy Mitchell at the age of eighteen enlisted as a 
private and served throughout the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. In 1901, now a first lieutenant in the 
Signal Corps, he was sent to Alaska, where he set 
up a primitive telegraph system. In 1909, while on 
leave, he made an extensive tour of the Far East, 
and on his return at the age of thirty-two he was 
appointed to the General Staff. As a General Staff 
officer he submitted a report in 1914 that if the 
Allies were allowed to float loans in this country, 
it would assuredly involve us in the war. He had 
known the Wright brothers, and in 1916 he learned 
to fly at his own expense; six months later he was 
ordered to France as a military observer for avia- 
tion, and so became the first American officer to 
serve with the Allies under German fire. 

It was Billy Mitchell’s wish to be commander of 
the Air Services in the newly formed A.E.F., and 
for a time he held this command. His plans and 
his predictions for the squadrons then forming at 
home were right-minded and prophetic. He urged 
that we assist the production of French planes 
instead of wasting time trying to devise our own 
American models; he made note of the fighting 
tactics of the French pursuit pilots, whom he 
greatly admired; he realized how much the French 
pilots were dependent upon their devoted, well- 
trained mechanics; he saw how the Germans 
scored with their weight of numbers; and, finally, 
he recommended that all Allied aviation should 
be placed under a single command instead of 
being trammeled by conflicting instructions from 
the ground forces. These ideas are some of the 
spear points in his posthumous volume, MEMOIRS 
OF WORLD WAR I (Random House, $4.95). 

It is grim to have to add that, in almost every 
instance, General Mitchell’s recommendations 
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were blocked by the high brass in France and in 
Washington. Instead of speeding up the produc- 
tion of Spads in the French factories, it was de- 
cided, thanks to British propaganda, that we 
should use the De Havilland airplane with the as 
yet undeveloped Liberty engine being substituted 
for their Rolls-Royce. The result of this blunder 
was that no plane of American origin ever fought 
in combat, and our pilots were, many of them, 
compelled to take to the air in French retreads, 
planes which in anything but an emergency would 
have been condemned as unfit. 

General Mitchell himself was at the front 
constantly throughout 1917. He saw the disas- 
trous bogging down of General Nivelle’s offensive 
(300,000 casualties in three weeks); he participated 
in the strafing of German balloons; he saw aerial 
combats at close range and was one of the first to 
inspect the great Zeppelins which were brought 
down intact after the ill-fated raid over Britain. 
He spoke French and had established a confiden- 
tial relationship with the commanding officers of 
the French Aviation when he learned to his cha- 
grin that he was being relieved by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Foulois, who had just arrived in France “with 
a shipload of aviation officers, almost none of 
whom had ever seen an airplane.” He himself was 
to be given command of the air force of the 1st 
Army Corps, as soon as that unit could be formed. 
Meantime, he was to assist in teaching “the staff 
officers what the Air Service was all about and how 
it could be used,” and if he sometimes seemed 
brusque and tactless, one can hardly wonder. 

Mitchell was too good a fighter to sulk, and his 
resourcefulness as a leader was called on more and 
more as the American forces were built up for their 
vital campaigns in the summer and autumn of 
1918. He never lost his capacity to look ahead or 
his infuriating habit of making suggestions up- 
setting to the old guard. “If we had been called 
on to fight alone,” he writes, “I doubt if we could 
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have put up as much resistance with our regular 
army, steeped as it was in the conservatism of 
peace-time methods, as with the New York City 
police force.” “There must have been a lot of 
inside work somewhere by the English manufac- 
turers to put this thing over on the Americans,” 
he wrote when he heard that the Liberty~De Havil- 
land deal had finally been accepted. 

On his days off he went to shoot the wild boar 
in the forests of the Marne, and on his days on 
he watched Frank Luke, the Arizona cowboy, 
shoot down the German saucisses with flaming bul- 
lets and helped to build up the esprit and the train- 
ing of his favorite bombardment squadrons — the 
94th was one of them — against that great mo- 
ment on the morning of September 12, 1918, when 
he directed the British, French, Italian, and Ameri- 
can pilots in their victory at Saint-Mihiel. 


THE SLEEPING TIGER 


Lupwic BemMeLmMans, who paints almost as well 
as he writes, has the happy art of embellishing the 
past. Whether he is writing about Elsie de Wolfe 
or the Hotel Splendide, Paris in the spring or 
a Latin American general of fabulous taste and 
wealth, his colors are true and his manner of 
telling delectable. His new novel, ARE YOU HUNGRY 
ARE YOU corb (World, $3.95), begins enticingly in 
the cantonment of French cavalry at Beaufort. 
We see the colonel, a fastidious man of raging 
discipline, and his cold, wealthy Spanish wife; we 
see Hercule, who plays the kettledrums astride 
Grand Romulus, the gray Percheron; Sophie and 
Caroline, who take care of the colonel’s children; 
and the children themselves, Hugo and his older 
sister, already a beauty in her adolescence, who are 
neglected by their parents and who, hungry for 
love, find what compensation they can in the 
scullery and barracks, where they acquire, among 
other things, a very choice military vocabulary. 
The story is told by the colonel’s daughter, and 
it gets its impetus from these words: “My brother 
and I were like birds that flew against walls and 
windows when we tried to get someone to love us.” 

When, after some trivial discrepancy, the colonel 
decides to take the children in hand, his swagger 
stick is used for the beating, and this arouses 
in the daughter the virago who has always been 
there. She fights him at every whipping, she breaks 
his stick, she tips over the flowerpot from the roof 
when he is tormenting Hugo in the riding ring — 
and it barely misses — she fights the governess 
he brings in to temper her, and she mischievously 
disorganizes the convents to which she is con- 
signed. 

This feud between father and daughter is in- 
terrupted by the German invasion of 1940, but it 
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is resumed at the war’s end when Papa is sent 
in to command the occupation forces in the 
French zone. The family take up their residence 
in a vast German castle, where they are served 
luscious German dishes, where Father plays war 
games with a former German general, and where 
the daughter, now grown to be most desirable, is 
tended by an improbable Nazi governess. The 
element of fantasy which is always close to the 
surface in Bemelmans’ books gets a little head- 
strong at times, and this is the doing of the heroine, 
whose unpredictable revenges — the painting of 
Gladys, the entrapment of Pére Framboise, and 
the firing of the convent — are ingenious, to say 
the least. I relish Bemelmans for the way he writes 
about foods and functions, for his ingenious little 
portraits, as of Pére Sylvan and Frau Lamp, the 
cook, and always for the gaiety and luster of his 
narrative. 


THE FISHING JUDGE 


As a native son of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, then as a hard-driven district attorney, 
and finally as a justice of the Michigan Supreme 
Court, John D. Voelker has found serenity of 
mind and that annual renewal of one’s youth 
which comes from fishing for brook trout. Under 
the pen name of Ropert Traver, he has written 
five books, the best known being his novel Anatomy 
of a Murder. Now, in his new volume of hearty 
and indigenous essays, TROUT MADNESS (St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, $4.95), he tells of his adventures as he 
wades the brooks or hefts his way with his col- 
lapsible rubber boat through the rough brush to 
find that hidden beaver dam where the big ones 
are rising. 

The judge is a fly fisherman, wet or dry, and as 
he says, “the best time to go trout fishing is when 
you can get away”; he supplies no maps and no 
rules of thumb; he takes his beer and his pipe with 
him; and while he likes to fish alone (as all lovers 
of the fly rod do), he enjoys company at the camp- 
fire at the day’s end. His essays are studies in en- 
joyment, humility, and the occasional moments of 
triumph; and after a rather forced note of jocose- 
ness in the first two essays, where he is telling 
about his escapades on the first day and in his 
fish car, he gets down to business in a charming 
way. I like best his story of the lost Atlantis, his 
account of the trial when the Paulsons ganged up 
on him, and the oddities of animal life, which he 
recounts in a chapter entitled “These Tired Old 
Eyes... 2’ I have seen his country, but only in 
the winter, when the streams were frozen. I saw 
enough to whet the imagination, and now that 
the judge is retired I’d like him to show me these 
haunts which he has so temptingly described. 
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What" back to school” 
means to 
today’s teen-agers 


Competing for marks —- competing for 
class standing — competing to get into 
college and to stay there: that’s what 
back to school means to teen-agers. 

To meet this increasing competition, 
students must be able to talk and write 
easily, accurately, and with assurance. 

This assurance comes with the habit 
of “looking it up” in Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary: the Merriam- 
Webster required or recommended at 
all schools and colleges. 

“With Merriam-Webster,” teachers 
say, “you know you're right. Its defini- 
tions are complete, accurate, up-to-date. 
It is the one desk dictionary based on the 
famous Merriam-Webster Unabridged 
New International.” 

Start the school year right. Get a 
Merriam-Webster today. $5 plain, $6 
indexed at department, book, and sta- 
tionery stores. OG. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Other “Webster's” do not even include the 
scientific names for plants and animals, or 
rules for spelling and punctuation, essential 
for students. Be sure to get the dictionary 
that meets all requirements of school, home, 
and office: ask for a Merriam-Webster. 
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& Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


That preoccupation with the na- 
ture and function of religious feeling 
which appears in all the works of 
Nrkos Kazanrzakis so far trans- 
lated into English, either periph- 
erally, as in orba the Greek, or 
centrally, as in The Greek Passion, 
reaches a culmination of intensity in 
THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
(Simon and Schuster, $6.00). This 
novel is a retelling of the life story 
of Jesus of Nazareth as Kazantzakis 
imagined it might actually have hap- 
pened, the human events from which 
the worshipful Gospel account was 
derived and their meaning to the 
people who experienced them. 

His unorthodox views on the rela- 
tion of God to man got Kazantzakis 
into trouble with the authorities of 
the Greek Orthodox Church on 
more than one occasion. ‘There were 
protests and complaints, and once a 
serious attempt to try him for athe- 
ism, but Kazantzakis survived and 
persisted in his independent, pos- 
sibly heretical opinions. ‘These opin- 
ions, which he explained in The 
Saviors of God: Spiritual Exercises 
(Simon and Schuster, $4.50), are 
worth going into, because they 
underlie the concept of Jesus re- 
vealed in The Last Temptation of 
Christ and dictate the construction 
of the whole book. 

Kazantzakis did not think of the 
universe as a finished product or of 
God as a fully developed, static 
being. His God was indestructible 
but not omnipotent, a force existing 
in the entire material creation and 
engaged in a perpetual struggle to 
raise that creation to a point of 
spiritual perfection. “My God is 
not Almighty. He struggles, for he 
is in peril every moment; he trembles 
and stumbles in every living thing 
and he cries out. He is defeated in- 
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cessantly, but rises again, full of 
blood and earth, to throw himself 
into battle once more.” Mars duty, 
and his only hope of immortality 
and salvation, is to help God in what 
Kazantzakis frankly regards as a 
desperately hazardous campaign. 
The Saviors of God rings with drums, 
trumpets, and arms; “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’ is mild as milk 
beside it. 

When he published his final revi- 
sion of The Saviors of God, Kazant- 
zakis concluded his exposition of the 
partnership of God and man with 
what amounted to a denial that 
God exists at all except as an emana- 
tion of the human spirit. This idea 
was probably what inflamed the 
church to legal action, and although 
Kazantzakis eventually admitted 
doubts about it himself and it does 
not appear in The Last Temptation of 
Christ, the novel was denounced by 
Orthodox clergy and placed on the 
Index. It is also rather likely that 
his inquisitive comings and goings in 
Russia, combined with his out- 
spoken sympathy for poverty and 
suffering, had caused Kazantzakis 
to be suspected of insinuating pro- 
Communist propaganda into what 
was ostensibly a life of Christ. 

Believing as he did that the highest 
achievement possible to a man is to 
serve the advancing spirit of God, 
Kazantzakis represents Jesus as a 
man of such achievement, responsive 
to God’s will, understanding its gen- 
eral purpose, and dedicated to car- 
rying it out at any cost. Jesus does 
not begin with this intention, how- 
ever, He foresees that the divine 
will is about to hand him an in- 
tolerably difficult assignment, and 
he balks, sulks, and tries to evade 
the task by behaving in ways quite 
unsuited to a potential Messiah. 
When the scheme doesn’t work, he 
takes up preaching, not at all certain 
that his tenets of love and peace are 
any better than those of his pseudo 
disciple Judas, a redheaded mal- 
content who continually agitates for 
a military rising against Rome. 

If Judas represents worldly power, 
Jesus’ ill-behaved cousin Mary Mag- 
dalene represents worldly pleasure. 
Initially bewildered and uncertain 
of his course, Jesus gradually comes 
to resist them both, gets the better 
of them, and finally makes use of 
them for his own unworldly purposes. 

Although Kazantzakis’ version of 
the life of Jesus is obviously not like 
the one you will read in the Bible, it 
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is, granted the author's premise, 
both moving and respectful. This 
Jesus is not the assured son of God 
following a preaccepted path but a 
man who, in God’s service, connives 
with Judas to arrange his own ex- 
ecution and in doing so assumes 
something of the character of those 
epic heroes who choose their deaths 
— Achilles sailing for Troy under 
the shadow of the prophecy, or 
Cuchulainn riding on to battle when 
he knows his magical luck has left 
him. 

In representing Jesus as a man, 
Kazantzakis has not reduced his 
story to flat realism. His own style, 
flamboyant and exuberantly inven- 
tive, has never made any concessions 
to humdrum plausibility, and while 
some of the miracles are ignored or 
moved off stage, the raising of 
Lazarus remains marvelous, inex- 
plicable — and, incidentally, as grue- 
some as anything in Poe. 

The translator of The Last Temp- 
tation of Christ, P. A. Bien, has ap- 
pended to the book a discussion of 
Kazantzakis’ use of demotic Greek, 
a matter previously described by 
Kimon Friar, translator of The 
Saviors of God and of Kazantzakis’ 
Odyssey. A wistful and harried note 
in Mr. Bien’s essay implies that it is 
not an accident that Kazantzakis’ 
work has required almost as many 
translators as there are books. De- 
motic Greek, according to Mr. Bien, 
is far madder than English. 

As so often happens in discussions 
of language, the explanation leaves 
the reader with a whole set of ques- 
tions that would never have arisen 
if no explanation had been offered. 
It seems that, in demotic Greek, a 
camel doesn’t get up, it ‘‘demolishes 
its foundations.” This sort of thing 
is certainly enough to jar any trans- 
lator, but it remains, as information, 
an exasperating dead end. Do all 
animals demolish their foundations? 
Does the speaker of demotic Greek, 
when he uses the word, think of 
demolished foundations or merely 
of a rising camel? There is a dif- 
ference. If Henry James wrote that 
a camel up-anchored (inconceivable 
possibility), it would be comic affec- 
tation; if Captain Joshua Slocum 
wrote it, it might well be, in his 
own mind, ordinary practical usage 
with no overtones of any sort. To 
translate either of these hypothetical 
cases into some other language 
would probably require more than 
a literal understanding of the words. 











she sleeps 
on the 
earthen 
floor 


Nga, Vietnamese, age 4. Lives with 
mother, sister and brother in shed 
with thatehed roof and beaten 
earth floor. Mother ill with heart 
disease. Cannot work. Older sister 
also seriously ill earns 27¢ per 
day. Family sold only possession 
...a@ bed for $2.08. Mother looks 
on children with despair. Help to 
Nga means hope, life itself to 
whole family. Help vital. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, 
can help those children by becoming a Foster 
Parent. You will be sent the case history and 
photograph of your child upon receipt of 
application with initial payment. Your child 
is told that you are his or her Foster Parent. 
At once the child is touched by love and a 
sense of belonging. All correspondence is 
through our office, and is translated and 
encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each 
child, treated as an individual, receives a 
monthly cash grant of eight dollars plus food, 
clothing, shelter, education and medical care 
according to his or her needs. Your help is 
vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you 
let some child love you? 


Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sec- 
tarian, government-approved, independent re- 
lief organization, helping children, wherever 
the need —~ in France, Italy, Greece, South 








Korea, Viet Nam, and Hong Kong — and is 
registered under No. VFAOL9 with the Ad- 


visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
of the United States Government and is filed 
with the National Information Bureau in 
New York City. 

© 1960 FPP, Inc. 
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Foster Parents Plan, luc. | 
352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. Founded 1937 
PARTIAL LIST OF FOSTER PARENTS' PLAN, INC, A-9-60 | 
SPONSORS and 352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. I 
FOSTER PARENTS In Canada: P. O, Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. l 
Mary Pickford A, | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year or more, I 
Mr. and Mrs. If possible, Sex cee cece cece, AGE co eeereeera, nationality coe. cea ees . | 
Br denne rac Taie | will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year). Payment | 
c. D Jackson will be monthly ( ), quarterly { ), semi-annually { ), yearly { } 

Helen Hayes i enclose herewith my first poyment $........ shee I 
Dr. Howard A, Rusk B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by contributing l 
Edward R. Murrow i PEE bee l 
Bing Crosby | 
K. C. Gifford Namie oie E E CNH Le ON ewes tobe abode eee eee we l 
Gov. & Mrs. Walter 

Kohler Address. cc cece c cere cence renner tn an eeeenees Pema reer eer ranene 
Charles R. Hook 

TY ee eee eee eee eee BONE: wees eee ree rere eee 

Steve Allon City Zone State | 
Garry Moore Date... 5 0aba i ewido E oes Contributions are Income Tox Deductible | 
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WITH THE BEST-SELLING GUIDE 
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THE ELEMENTS 
OF STYLE 


by Wm. Strunk, Jr., and 
E. B. White 


Your bookseller has it, 
MACMILLAN 


$2.50 


= Mrs, Douglas J. Baldwin 
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Rackland, Connecticut 
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500 ADDRESS LABELS = 25‘ 


$00 gummed economy labels printed in black with 
ANY name and address, 25¢ per set! In two-tone 
plastic gift box, 35¢ per set. 5-day service, 
DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE LABELS—500 FOR 50¢ 
Superior quality se with rich-looking gold trim, 
rinted with ANY name and address in black, Thought- 
ul, personal gift; perfece for your own use, Set of 500, 
50%, In two-tone plastic box, G0¢. 48-hour service. 


Walter Drake cotorcae springs 11° Colo. 





Indian Springs School 


An endowed private boarding school, grades 9 through 12, 
for boys who are going to college, and who aspire to excel- 
lence, Students selected with care, Secondary School 
Admission Tests required (given February and 
December), Inclusive fee 82000. Scholarship help avail- 
able to worthy students. Enrollment limited to 130 boys; 
small classes. Abundant extra-curricular activities: music, 
sports, social program, Modern facilities; 15 miles south 
of Birmingham on S. 31, Applications now being 
considered for 1961-62, Send for brochure, “Learning is 
by Participating in Creation Through Intelligence.” 


Louis E. Armstrong, Dir., Box C, Helena, Alabama 
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supplied. AH subjects, all languages. Also Gene» 
alogies and Family and Town Histories. Incem- 
plete sets completed, AH magazine back num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants, No 
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listed in this issue af The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 














Mr. Bien never goes beyond the 
literal level in his complaints about 
demotic Greek. 

The difficulty of putting this lan- 
guage into English becomes im- 
portant in the case of The Last 
Temptation of Christ because Mr. 
Bien’s translation, when compared 
with the work of other translators of 
Kazantzakis, is rather stiff and 
reads, too often, like obvious trans- 
lation. It contains a few outright 
misuses of English words. 
gests, very strongly, that Mr. Bien’s 
grasp of colloquial English goes no 


further than writing i's for it is, no | 


matter how firm his clutch may be 


on Greek, and this suspicion in turn | 


causes one to wonder whether de- 


motic Greek is really much further | 


from academic Greek than Mark 
Twain is from Washington Irving. 


THE MECHANICS OF MURDER 


Sir Sypney Sira, for many 
years professor of forensic medicine 
at Edinburgh University and widely 


known as a medical detective, has | 


written a book called MOSTLY MURDER 
(McKay, $4.95). The book is some- 
thing of an autobiography, but con- 
tains relatively little about Sir Syd- 
ney’s personal affairs, since, as he 
explains in a pleasantly diffident 
foreword, his only excuse for “adding 


another to the mass of new books” | 


is that it amused him to recall some 
of his more interesting cases. 

The book starts off with a bang 
in Egypt, where Sir Sydney was.a 
medico-legal expert attached to the 
Ministry of Justice. He was pre- 
sented with three little bones found 
in a disused well. The police won- 
dered vaguely whether these re- 
mains had belonged to a dog, a 
donkey, or a human being, and if 
the last, whether anything should 
be done about it. Sir Sydney’s 
report ought to take the gumption 
out of anybody contemplating mur- 
der in a hopeful mood. “They are 


the bones of a young woman,” he | 


announced, “She was short and 
slim, Aged between twenty-three 
and twenty-five when she died, 
which was at least three months ago. 
She had probably had at least one 
pregnancy, perhaps more. Her left 
leg was shorter than her right, and 
she walked with a pronounced limp. 

“She was killed by a shot gun 
loaded with home-made slugs, fired 
in an upward direction from a range 
of about three yards. 
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BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 


“| arn grateful to you for granting me some 
insight into this fascinating wortd.” 
$4.00 


~Thomas Mana, Nobel prizaman. 
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had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
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you try a new Carey Pipe, Send name today for m 

REE complete trial offer. Write to: E. A. CAREY, 
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Every Time 
YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 
WRITE YOUR 


POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


If your town is large enough to re- 
quire zoning, your Post Office must 
do extra work to deliver every letter 
and parcel that doesn’t show the cor- 
rect postal zone number in the ad- 
dress. You can speed delivery of your 
own mail — and help cut Post Office 
costs — by including your correct 
zone number every time you write 
your address, so that people who 
write to you can address you cor- 
rectly. Whether you write to this or 


any other magazine -~to friends, 
relatives, or business associates — 


make it a rule to write your postal 
zone number every time you write 
Se ee ale 


The killer | your address. 


was standing, or sitting, in front of 
her, and slightly to her left. She 
was not killed outright, but died 


about seven to ten days later, prob- | 


ably from septic peritonitis due to 
the shooting.” 

Every word of this description 
proved correct, and the police 
quickly scooped up the killer. As 
everyone knows by now, there is no 
black magic in this sort of thing, 
merely knowledge, precision, work, 
and a bit of good luck. No two 
cases are ever the same, however, 
and to anyone with a taste for 
macabre puzzles, the explanations 
of how a skilled medical detective 
arrives at his conclusions are end- 
lessly fascinating. 


NOVELS OF LOVE 


A BALLAD OF LOVE (Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy, $3.95), the latest novel 
of FREDERIC Prokoscn, is a melan- 
choly and ambiguous story told, as 
is usual with this author, against a 
variety of exotic and beautifully 
described settings. Mr. Prokosch’s 
style is elegant, and he is adept at 
evoking delicate hints of terror from 
romantic landscapes and throwing a 
veil of glamour over tawdry ones. 
In this case, he turns a seedy small 
town in Texas into an outpost of 
fairyland, while his maneuvers with 
Paris and the Tirol are like a fire- 
works display. He is also ingenious 
in the invention of odd characters. 
The young Austrian nobleman who 
dresses for dinner in petticoats and 


Mr. Prokosch’s glittering merits 
never fuse into any particular 
meaning. 


The story runs from 1914, when 
Mr. Prokosch’s hero was born on 
the same day that an assassination 
occurred at Sarajevo, to the start of 
World War II. Henry’s picturesque 
childhood in Carinthia is followed 
by much shifting about among rela- 
tives in the United States — the 
madly musical in Texas, the madly 
austere in Michigan, the discreetly 
perverse in Philadelphia. Henry 
doesn’t quite fit in anywhere, and 
neither does his cousin Stella, who 
can claim a dash of Indian blood 
and really ought to be at home in 
North America. The two eventually 
drift back to Europe, where Henry 








Probably not more than a handful of 
people hate the Catholic Church as it 
really is. 

But many have heard anti-Catholic 
calumnies from sources they have been 
taught to respect, and have come to fear 
and suspect the Church as it has been 
falsely represented to them. 

It is hardly reasonable to believe that 
40,000,000 of Americans would remain 
in the Catholic Church if the rumors cir- 
culated against the Church are true. Nor 
would thousands of others become Cath- 
olics every year if they believed such 
things—withouc inquiring into the facts. 

That is why the Catholic Church says 
again and again to people everywhere: 
“Investigate! Investigate!” 

The Church makes this appeal not 
merely to settle an argument, nor pri- 
marily to win the good will of the non- 
Catholic people, although this is a 
hoped-for result. 

Its more important aim is to invite 
people to inquire into Christ's truth as 
taught and preserved by the Catholic 
Church down through the centuries. For 
no man, seeking the salvation of his own 
soul, can conscientiously discount the 
Catholic claim to be Christ's Church on 
the basis of mere rumor and slander 


: : | when the truth is so readily at hand. 
feather boas ought to be disgusting | 
but is, in fact, a very likable fellow | you to inquire into its teaching and prac- 
whose taste in clothes, though un- .| 
fortunate, is easily forgivable. It is | 
probably unjust to complain that all | 


The Catholic Church therefore invites 


tices... to find out for yourself if what 
you believe about the Church is true or 
false. 

Learn for yourself, for instance, if it is 
true that Catholics give divine worship 


| to Mary, the Mother of Christ...or if 


_ this is nor just another calumny. If you 


have been led to believe that Catholics 
worship idols and statues... buy and sell 
the divine worship of the Mass...are 
opposed to religious freedom for people 
of all faiths, then you have been de- 
ceived and misled. 

If you have harbored these or any 
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other false beliefs about the Catholic 
Church and its teachings ...and if, above 
all, such misunderstanding has kept you 
from examining the Catholic claim to 
be the Church established by Christ 
Himself ...you owe it to yourself in 
good conscience to seek the truth. 

We shall be glad to send you free on 
request, a booklet dealing with the 
points mentioned here and many others 
... including the attitude of the Church 
toward Birth Control ...secret societies 
... the salvation of non-Catholics . . . 
why Catholic priests are called “Father” 
.. . the Inquisition and the alleged 
goings-on behind convent walls. It will 
come to you in a plain wrapper and 
nobody will call on you. Write today... 
ask for your copy of Pamphlet No. B-7, 
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KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
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4422 Lindell Bivd., St, Lovis 8, Missouri 
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amounts to nothing much and oltHa, 
despite his persistent but ineffectual 
devotion, manages a complete ca- 
tastrophe. 

The novel never quite takes hold 
of the emotions as a lament for lost 
love, because Henry’s love is too 
languid to warrant much concern. 
Possibly Mr. Prokosch had in mind 
a comment on the relations of 
Europe and the United States be- 
tween the wars, or simply on the 
emotional and intellectual quality of 
the period, but if so, his intention is 
never clear. A Ballad of Love appears 
to be continually on the verge of 
some portentous revelation, and that 
is exactly where it remains. 


Tom Kaye’s short novel, IT HAD 
BEEN A MILD, DELICATE NIGHT (Abe- 
lard-Schuman, $2.95), is also about 
love. I sometimes suspect that there 
is -a secret law among publishers 
that all novels about love are to be 
published in summer, or, more 
likely, that all novels published in 
summer are to be about love. 


Mr. Kaye is English, and his book. 


“has an odd history. It was accepted 
‘by an English publisher and actually 
in type when it was canceled as too 
experimental, a very curious charge, 
since Mr. Kaye’s so-called experi- 
ments are all at least as old as James 
Joyce and one or two look as though 
‘they might be derived from Ovid. 
‘The book was then translated and 
published in Sweden, where it pro- 
voked a storm of applause as a 
profound comment on the coldness 
and timidity of modern society. 

After all the uproar, It Had Been 
a Mild, Delicate Night proves to be a 
deliberately uncomplicated tale of a 
scruffy but indomitable bum, an in- 
tellectual beauty, and her too- 
respectful admirer, and it illustrates 
the demonic power of Eros over the 
most unlikely victims. Mr. Kaye’s 
game in this sophisticated myth is to 
make each move in what is really a 
sordid little incident into a baroque 
explosion of fanciful simile, ironic 
parody, or surprise, and he succeeds 
very well. It will be interesting to 
see what he tries next (this book took 
eight years to write) and whether 
his method can be adapted to a 
more complicated theme. 


HEROISM UNSUNG 


NOW AND AT THE HOUR (Coward- 
McCann, $3.00) is a first novel by 
a New England newspaperman, 


ROBERT COKMLER, 
personal experience, which the set- 
ting, a New England factory town, 
and the social level, that of skilled 
labor just below the promotable-to- 
management level, unobtrusively re- 
inforce. It is not likely that a writer 
who did not know this particular 
kind of world at first hand could 
present it so casually or with such 
conviction. Mr. Cormier does not 
give much attention to his back- 
ground, for his interest runs in an- 
other direction, but every detail that 
he provides is right. 

The book is devoted to the 
thoughts of a man dying of cancer 
and compelled by the tactless kind- 
ness of his wife and children to pre- 
tend that he doesn’t know it. Alph 
LeBlanc has been, in a gentle way 
and without ever suspecting it, a 
good man. He has spent his life 
doing the best he could for his 
family and concealing his own fears 
and disappointments in order to 
save them from worry. The pattern 
holds on his deathbed. Since he is 
not supposed to be dying, he cannot 
very well talk over with his children 
his regret that he could not do more 
for them while he lived. He thinks 
about it instead, and his thoughts, a 
litte foggy with pain and drugs, 
gradually reveal his whole generous, 
uncomplaining life. 

It is quite a task to make an in- 
teresting hero of a man who has 
done no great deeds, committed no 
crimes, suffered no psychological up- 
heavals, never been painfully poor 
or even mildly rich, and who has in 
the course of the book nothing to do 
but think, an activity which he 
carries on at a quite uncomplicated 
level and without a trace of imagina- 
tion. Mr. Cormier not only succeeds 
in making Alph interesting, he 
creates considerable suspense with 
the question of how long the man 


4U Das WiC Pine Ui 


‘can keep up his pretense of ignor- 


ance. There are moments when 
Alph seems in danger of becoming 
too good to be true, but the author 
always manages to avoid the sac- 
charine and the sentimental, and 
ends by creating a touching picture 
of a man who is not nearly as 
ordinary as he himself thinks. 


DIONYSUS AND ALL THAT 


THE NEUTRAL SPIRIT (Little-Brown, 
$3.50) is the latest work of Berron 
Rovecué, the author of Eleven Blue 
Men and various other books on 
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time, Mr. Roueché investigates al- 
cohol, and, as usual, he makes a 
brisk, amusing, neatly organized 
story of what he finds. 

Beginning with the invention, or 
accidental discovery, of the stuff by 
our remotest ancestors, Mr. Roueché 
works through mead, ale, wine, and 
beer to the great moment when the 
method of distilling pure alcohol 
was revealed. He has unearthed 
some wonderfully funny quotations 
from the Arabian alchemist who is 
believed to have invented the proc- 
ess, and even better ones from the 
various Europeans who followed in 
his wake. These fellows were adither 
with optimism on behalf of the new 
liquor, and their claims for it were 
untrammeled by practical experi- 
ment. In fact, they would have 
caused a nineteenth-century snake- 
oil peddler to raise his eyebrows — 
partly, at least, in economic dis- 
approbation. A few drops a day 
was the dose prescribed, and it was 
guaranteed to cure anything but 
death. 

Mr. Roueché’s study of alcohol in 
modern times is necessarily some- 
what less eloquent, the language of 
the alchemists having passed to the 
manufacturers of perfumes and lip- 
sticks; but he has found and quoted 
some agreeably testy squabbles 
among the authorities investigating 
the causes of alcoholism. These have 
not been settled as yet, despite the 
efforts of large numbers of sober 
scientists and tipsy rats, but a sur- 
prising number of other points have 
been cleared up. For one thing; 
alcohol does absolutely nothing for 
snakebite. 

It is possible, I suppose, that a 
reader with a serious desire to know 
nothing whatever about alcohol 
would be bored by The Neutral 
Spirit, but it is highly doubtful that 
anyone else will be. The manu- 
facture of gin; the distinction be- 
tween Scotch, bourbon, and rye 
whiskies; the fashion for vodka — 
Mr. Roueché covers them all. The 
only thing he has omitted is a 
diagram of a working still, and 
perhaps this is just as well, for de- 
spite the attention paid to the un- 
pleasanter effects of alcohol, The 
Neutral Spirit cannot be described as 
a temperance tract. Like most good 
biographers, Mr. Roueché thinks well 
of his subject and feels that any 
disaster involving it is the other 
fellow’s fault. 


at almost the speed 
noone Of sound 


Close your eyes and think of Japan. Think of its beauty, its 
serenity, its restfulness. Now open them and imagine below 


Please be seated. 


you a wrinkled Pacific...and about you, the interior of your 
new Japan Air Lines jet. Here is the calm beauty of Japan 
while you fly high, fast and fashionably at almost the speed 
of sound. 

The elements of Japan are all around you on these new 
DC-8 Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. Shoji screens and 


tatami-patterned carpets, chrysanthemum designs and pine- 
bough motifs, the taste and restraint of Japan. Your sleek 
new jet is a delight to relax in for the few pampered hours 
it now takes to fly to Japan. 

Japan Air Lines’ new DC-8 Jet Couriers carry 

you to Tokyo and Hong Kong swiftly, serenely, 

effortlessly. So, please be seated, and fly to 

the Orient amid the calm beauty of Japan at 

almost the speed of sound. 


JAPAN AIR LINES DCB JET COURIER 


See your travel agent or Japan Air Lines for reservations from San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle to Japan and all the Orient 
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In Grandad's left hand, the Bell System's new electronic larynx. 





A new voice for the voiceless 


New Bell System electronic larynx 
restores speech to those who have 
lost the use of their vocal cords 


Helping people to talk again. . . this is 
a continuing Bell System project which 
grew out of Alexander Graham Bell’s 
lifelong interest in persons with hear- 
ing and speech handicaps. 


Now Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has developed an improved electronic 
artificial larynx which is entirely self- 
contained and battery-operated — 
designed to serve as a “new voice” for 
many people who have been affected by 
surgery or paralysis. 


When held against the neck, this in- 
genious 7-ounce device transmits vibra- 
tions into the throat cavity which can 
then be articulated into words. Speech 
sounds of good intelligibility and im- 
proved naturalness are produced. 


Two models are being made by the 
Western Electric Company, manufac- 
turing and supply unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem. One simulates a man’s voice, the 
other a woman’s. In keeping with the 
Bell System’s long history of public 
service, the Bell Telephone Companies 
are making this device available on a 
non-profit basis. If you would like 
further information, just get in touch 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


with your Bell Telephone business office. 


This new artificial larynx is another 
example of how research at Bell Tele- « 
phone Laboratories serves the publie” 
in many ways—in developments used 
by the world’s most modern telephone 
system—and in inventions which have 
wide application by outside industries 
and people in all walks of life. 











* Held to the throat, the Bell System elec- 
tronic artificial larynx replaces the vibrations 
of normal vocal cords to 
produce speech. Power 
is turned on and off, 
and the pitch is varied, 
by a simple thumb- 
operated switch. 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Nise three years after the shock of Sputnik I, 
Americans have reason to think better of our own 
effort in space. Exploits such as the recovery of a 
capsule from Discoverer XIII and the successful 
launching of the Echo I balloon satellite demon- 
strate that the U.S. space program is moving 
ahead. The successful launchings of the Polaris 
submarine missile and the tests of the Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile are evidence of in- 
creasing competence. 


The Republicans will make use of these and 
other achievements to knock down the Democratic 
claims that the Eisenhower-Nixon Administration 
has failed the nation in defense and space. From 
what is known in the Capital, the only conclusion 
to be drawn is that both political parties are look- 
ing only at the facts which seem to offer political 
benefits in the presidential campaign. 


The space problem, like defense, has been a 
question not so much of what the military and the 
scientists call “hardware” as of how to use that 
hardware —-weapons and space vehicles and equip- 
ment, Once firm decisions are made on a pro- 
gram, the scientists and the engineers generally 
turn out a first-rate product, often enough so that 
the United States has nothing to be ashamed of in 
this regard and a great deal to be proud of. 


Basically, the real problems have been two: first, 
whether the space program should be divided into 
military and scientific compartments; and, second, 
what the roles and missions of the respective mili- 
tary services should be, and therefore what weap- 
ons they should have. In the first case, the Van- 
guard satellite fiasco was in large part the result of a 
strict division of effort in which the civilian- 
scientific space effort was given second place; 
whereas in the Soviet Union the total resources of 
the nation were placed behind the Sputnik effort. 





on the World Today 


To this day there is too much of a civilian-military 
division, chiefly because of President Eisenhower’s 
insistence. 


Failures in judgment 


In the military missile field, a vast amount of 
money and effort has been wasted because the 
Administration made no clear judgments on the 
future role of missiles in national security, includ- 
ing the necessary decisions on which services 
should be assigned which missiles. 


The record in the missile field is illuminating, 
especially so in view of the political cross fire. 
One has only to remember what the Republican 
convention keynoter, Representative Walter Judd, 
had to say: “The Truman Administration in eight 
years had put seventeen times more into price 
supports for peanuts than for long-range missiles.” 
And: “It took the Soviet Union twelve years to 
develop its long-range missiles. It took this Ad- 
ministration six years to get ours operational. 
Anything wrong with that?” The convention dele- 
gates, of course, roared “No.” 


The fact is that, just before Christmas in 1946, 
barely a year after the end of World War II, 
President Truman approved a drastic cut in the 
Pentagon’s research and development funds. From 
what we now know, it was around this time that 
the Soviets began their missile effort, making 
good use of German scientists, whereas we were 
not to do the same for a Jong time. 


The result of the budget stringencies of the 
Truman Administration — for which there was 
adequate reason in terms of public attitudes — 
was an Air Force priority, not on long-range 
missiles, but on air-to-surface missiles to permit 
stand-off bombing by aircraft. Indeed, the man 
who now heads the Strategic Air Command in 





The only economically sound way that 
wages can be increased is through increased 
productivity. 

There are several ways to increase pro- 
ductivity. One is by the installation of new, 
more efficient machines, which manage- 
ment is free to do whenever it is economi- 
cally possible. 


However, when improved machines are 
introduced, the employee has the responsi- 
bility to use the new equipment to its best 
advantage. If this is done, the employee 
may then deserve a share, certainly not all, 
of the results of the increased productivity. 

Why a share? Because it should be 
remembered that without shareholders’ 
investment of their money to buy the new 
machines, the employee would not even 
have the opportunity to earn a share of the 
benefits. Shareholders, too, earn their share. 
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Wherever and whenever possible, the instal- 
lation of new, improved machines ’to help 
increase the efficiency of employees, is a basic 
policy of Republic Steel. 


One evidence of this is the present use of 
the most highly efficient machines available 
to produce the many types and sizes of 
Republic ELECTRUNITE® Tubing. This amaz- 
ingly versatile product—the steel tube—is the 
strongest structural form, per pound, that 
man can build. 


As boiler tubes and hydraulic fluid line 
tubing, this electrically welded steel tubing is 
used to withstand internal pressure. For 
mechanical applications, millions and millions 
of feet go into everything from furniture to 
automobile drive shafts and rear axle hous- 
ings. It is easily shaped—expanded, reduced, 
turned, flared, flattened, flanged, depressed, 
and specially formed in innumerable ways 
for practically endless uses. 

As raceways for electrical wiring, it is vital 
to the building industry. 

Republic Steel is one of the world’s largest 
suppliers of electrically welded steel tubing. 









Report on Washington 


the Air Force, General Thomas S. Power, pre- 
dicted in June, 1947, that surface-to-surface mis- 
uld not be operational for ten 
correct estimate. 






Soviets had embarked on a crash missile program. 
But ‘the reaction to: the Soviet A-bomb was not 
an American missile program but a boost to 
our air defense program. It was not until after 
the explosion of the American H-bomb in Novem- 
ber, 1952, that the scientists decided it would be 
possible to pack enough punch into a missile war- 
head to compensate for the inaccuracy of the 
weapon. This was the turning point. 


What had gone before, however, was not so 
much a failure of American ingenuity as of 
American judgment. Nor was this confined to the 
Truman Administration. The American missile 
program really got under way in 1953, after the 
Von Neumann committee, working for the new 
Eisenhower Administration, became convinced 
that the Soviets had an effective, full-steam-ahead 
ballistic missile program in progress and that the 
United States had no alternative but to match 
it. Once a decision was made, things began to 
move. Within a few months three to four hundred 
scientists were at work, and before long some 
twenty to thirty thousand people were involved 
in the program, which turned out to be vastly 
successful. 


Yet the Soviet missile claim, so dramatized by 
Sputnik I, overshadowed, both at home and 
abroad, the American effort. In part, this was 
because of the subsequent Vanguard failures, 
as well as because the Soviets were boosting into 
orbit far larger satellites. The later American 
rocketry successes have wiped out some of the 
shame, but the simple fact is that the Soviet com- 
bination of ingenuity and judgment has been 
better thus far than our own. 


The question of priority 


Some American insiders feel that the United 
States was badly led astray by estimates of the 
Soviet long-range bomber force. They feel that 
this was overestimated to the point that Washing- 
ton put far too much money in both air defense 





and retaliatory bomber forces, more than was 
justified. It now appears, they say, that, whereas 
our government estimated that the Soviets were 
attempting to build a force capable of a massive 
surprise attack on the United States, they were in 
fact building only what they considered to be a 
force sufficient to deter an American surprise at- 
tack on the Soviet Union. 


From all of this, it is evident enough that neither 
the Truman nor the Eisenhower Administration 
has been blameless. The Judd comparison of 


missile money and funds to support the price of ~ 


peanuts is political demagoguery, but it may be 
effective as a counter to Democratic charges. 


Furthermore, Vice President Nixon, in his first 
political excursion, the one to Hawaii, discovered 
that it is not a popular thing to downgrade this 
nation to its citizens. Americans may be disturbed 
and uneasy about the nature of the nation’s 
defenses and its efforts in space, but they do not 
like to have it rubbed in. Nixon found a good 
audience response when he said that “some people 
have said”? that the United States is ‘second 
best.” Often there were loud shouts of “No.” 


Mr. K and the election 


What Nixon can hope is that the balance, since 
Sputnik, has been sufficiently righted to rob the 
Democrats of at least part of the defense and space 
issue. Yet he cannot be sure that some new 
Soviet exploit — a man in space, or the revelation 
of the “fantastic” new weapon about which 
Nikita Khrushchev boasted some months ago — 
may not create a new sensation, sending down 
America’s stock, at home and abroad. Certainly 
the Administration is not going to leave unre- 
vealed any military or space achievement of our 
own between now and election day. 


It will be difficult for Nixon to explain the 
successful use to which Khrushchev has put his 
defense and space accomplishments — his bran- 
dishing of missiles in the Cuban situation just off 
our shores, for example. The Democratic task 
here is to exploit the voters’ alarm. 


The unhappy fact is that neither party is a free 
agent, that a great deal may depend on what 
Khrushchev says and does before election day. 
Each candidate observes with mixed emotions 
what the Soviet leader has to say about him. So 


` far, Nixon has been the recipient of the more 


nasty remarks, something that causes no pain in 
GOP political circles. 


Space for peace — or war 


After the Discoverer XIII success, President — 


Eisenhower issued an optimistic statement that the 
“United States leads the world in the activities in 
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PETE FOUNTAINS 
NEW ORLEANS 


142, (M} Fay: 
Gershwin hits by 
America’s queen 
af sang. 
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way Cast with 
Alired Drake, 
loan Roberts 
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The Knife, That's 
The Way Love Is, 
Ebh Tide, etc, 


BRUCKNER 
SYMPHONY #4 


138. (M&S) Top jazz 
renditions by 
clarinetist Pete 
Fountain, 


49, iM) “Finest fa- 
menco guitar artist 
of our time’ 
~High Fidelity Mag, 


ARMEN CAVALLARO 
WITH A LATIN BEAT 


136. iM} Siokowshi 
conducts the masie 
of the master 
of the North. 
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133. (M k 5) Poin 
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Green Eyes. Come 
Closer to Me, 
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famed group sings 
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world Songs. 
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ance, first rate; ree 
cording, excellent” 
on Ht Fi Review. 
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30. (M k S} Mood 
music at its best 
in tush orches- 
tral setting. 





$. (M & 8) Exotic 
sounds of Hawalla 
Village group made 
it a bestseler! 
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Byron davis, Pianist 
Charles Munch, cond, 


78. UM} Fine ROA 
recording of 
Rachmaningtt's 
classe Concerta, 






6. (M&S) Latin 
excitement by the 
master of mambe 
A thache-cha, 


49. (M&S) Unusually 
able quality” ~ Sat. 
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IBERIA 
BEFALLA: 
LA VIDA BREVE 


105. (M) Flash & fire 
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75. m Top pianist 
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Retirement years are supposed 
o be vintage years for enjoying 
Il the things there was no time 
or earlier. 

But according to a study made 
ecently by a leading foundation, 
pproximately 74 percent of Amer- 
ca’s old people have annual in- 
omes under $1,000— which sug- 
ests the dregs rather than the vin- 
age. Obviously, Social Security 
nd private pension plans are not 
nough to keep our growing pop- 
ation of old people from want 
nd dependence. 

Since the problem of providing 
or yourself after 65 is still pretty 
nuch up to you, the sooner you 
tart. preparing for those years, 
he better off you are likely to be 
n the end. Certainly you don’t 
vant the fullness of time to find 
ou with emptiness of purse. 

One way of planning for sol- 
‘ency after 65 is to start an invest- 
nent program now. Put your sur- 
alus funds into stocks that show 
wromise of increasing in value 
wer the years, and switch to divi- 
lend-paying stocks after you reach 
etirement. The pay-as-you-go 
Monthly Investment Plan is an ex- 
ellent way to start investing with 
s little as $40 every three months. 
Chat’s just 44¢ a day, and it’s all 
‘ou need to join the ranks of share- 
rwners in American business. 

Would you like to know more 
bout starting an investment pro- 
wam with an eye to the vintage 
ears? Send us a post card with 
‘our name and address and the 
nitials MIP on it, and we'll send 
ou our Monthly Investment Plan 
woklet and “20 Stocks for Long- 
l'erm Investment.” Free. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
-ENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


0 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
131 offices here and abroad 








Report on Washington 


the space field that promise real 
benefits to mankind.” All the recent 
successes, he contended, were the 
results of a “well-planned and deter- 
mined attack” on the exploration 
and utilization of space. What the 
President said was geared entirely 
to so-called peaceful uses of space, 
the “conquest of the frontiers of 
science and technology.” 





A great deal of the early delays 
and frustrations in the space field 
were the direct result of the Presi- 
dent’s belief that there is a clear line 
between space for peaceful, scientific 
purposes and the military use of 
space. Most informed Washington 
| opinion does not agree. There is a 
wide belief that, despite all sorts of 
coordinating mechanisms, the two 
costly realms of the national effort 
are not sufficiently closely related 
in planning or in programing. It 
is difficult to make definitive judg- 
ments, because so much of what 
is being done in the defense field is 
shrouded in secrecy. 


One instance, however, will show 
the relationship between the two 
aspects of the space program. The 
Discoverer capsule recovery was 
among the events listed by the 
President in his statement praising 
the nonmilitary aspects of the Ameri- 
can effort. Yet, in fact, the real 
reason this event is important to 
the United States is strictly military: 
the development of two important 
satellite programs. One is the Midas 
early-warning satellite, designed to 
give notice of the firing of enemy 
intercontinental missiles where no 
alarm is now possible. The other 
is the Samos reconnaissance satel- 
lite, which is the only means now 
envisioned for replacing the pic- 
ture-taking capabilities of the U-2 
program. 


Incidentally, both the Pentagon 
and the State Department have been 
bracing themselves for a Soviet at- 
tack on the reconnaissance satellite 
plan. The best information in Wash- 
ington is that in only a few years this 
vehicle should produce highly im- 
portant intelligence pictures of both 
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the Soviet Union and Red China. 
So far there have been only occa- 
sional Communist references to the 
“spy in the sky,” but there has been 
no challenge to the right of any 
nation to put a satellite in the sky 
over another nation. 


The United States thinks that, 
since the Soviets put up the first 
satellite and since no nation has 
complained that its sovereignty has 
been violated, the Russians will have 
a hard time making a case against 
either Midas or Samos. 


Mood of the Capital 


Just how much either Nixon or 
Kennedy would alter the plans and 
programs of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration in space and defense is not 
at all clear. Both men have a num- 
ber of brain-trusters at work in the 
campaign. Kennedy has asked Sena- 
tor Stuart Symington, a former Air 
Force Secretary, to do a study on 
reorganization of the Pentagon, and 
Nixon is likely to make a parallel 
effort, for he also knows that the 
present setup is not satisfactory. 


Both candidates have wisely taken 
the position that they should not 
propose any Cabinet appointments 
until after the election. Politically, 
it is taken as too arrogant a move to 
name Cabinet members in advance 
of election. 


Certainly Kennedy would make 
use of Adlai Stevenson, perhaps as a 
successor to Henry Cabot Lodge at 
the United Nations, if not as Secre- 
tary of State. He likewise would 
make use of Chester Bowles, perhaps 
as an ambassador. Nixon’s choice 
for Secretary of State might very 
well be Undersecretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon. Dillon has wide re- 
spect within the department and is 
among the current Nixon advisers 
on foreign policy. 


Either Nixon or Kennedy as 
President, by all the signs now evi- 
dent, would be far more his own 
Secretary of State —~ perhaps even 
his own Secretary of Defense — than 
Eisenhower has been, even since 
Dulles’ death. Either would be more 
in the F.D.R. tradition of running 
foreign defense policy from the 
White House. Neither would bow 
to the professionals in either Foggy 
Bottom or in the Pentagon to the 
extent that Eisenhower has done. 



































Essential in the library of every thinking person 


GREAT BOOKS “= 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher with great new SYNTOPICON 


mind is filled and enriched by a new 
concept only if the concept is fully 
understood. And only a scholar with long 
years of disciplined study behind him can 
ordinarily stick to the task of absorbing 
the great abstract ideas without an in- 
structor. Guidance, interpretation, dis- 
cussion are usually necessary to give 
them meaning and application to one’s 
own life. That is why this Private Library 
Edition of the GREAT BOOKS was published. 
The key to its enormous value is the 
“teacher” it provides—the amazing SYN- 
TOPICON pictured above. The SYNTOPICON 
is a new concept in self-education. It is 
the product of 400,000 man-hours of re- 
search by 100 scholars over a period of 
eight years. It is quite literally a great 
“teacher” living in your home .. . always 
at your disposal to interpret to you the 
great ideas contained in the GREAT BOOKS. 
As you begin to absorb and understand 
these great ideas by which man has sur- 
vived and progressed, you will begin to 
reflect their greatness in your own ability 
to think, speak, and act with new and im- 
pressive weight. You will have sounder 
judgment on political and economic is- 





sues as the great minds who conceived 
and contributed law and justice make the 
whole great idea of government clear to 
you. You will develop a sounder philoso- 
phy of life as your mind is illuminated by 
the great minds of the ages. 


You will not be limited in your business 
progress by your own narrow specialty, 
but will be prepared to handle the daily 
problems of top level management which 
call for broad general thinking rather 
than limited technical knowledge. 


Even in your own personal life, a 
knowledge of mankind through century 


Mail This Coupon Today 
for FREE BOOKLET 
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Editor of the syNTOPICON 


Is a well-rounded man 
sometimes a hollow man? 


A message from Dr. Mortimer J. Adler 
Director of the Institute for Philosophical Research 


“A great deal of emphasis has been placed on the importance 

of the well-rounded man. It is a label which is generally regarded 
as desirable, but too often we mistake participation in a 

variety of activities as the sign of a well-rounded man. Too many 

of us overlook completely the real meaning of the words — 

the development of a whole person. We keep ourselves so busy with 
the external manifestations of well-rounded interests that we 
neglect to fill our minds to any significant depth. 

“We end up a whiz on a golf course — but with no personal 
philosophy to sustain us in time of reversal or trouble. We are full 
of social conversation at a party — but devoid of thoughts to 
occupy our minds when we are left alone. We work hard in business 
—but with no well-defined principles to give us a sturdy, inflexible 
integrity. We busy ourselves dutifully in civic activities — 
but with no real understanding of a dedication to 
service. We are often hollow men. 

“Tt was to meet this growing need for intellectual depth that the 
Private Library Edition of the GREAT BOOKS described below was 
published. A new syNTOPICON published with it is designed to 
guide you through the great ideas by which man has survived and 
progressed — to make them meaningful to you and your life. 

It will be of interest and perhaps of value to you to read this 
description of the GREAT BOOKS — because a well-rounded man— 

filled with knowledge and understanding of the great ideas— 

can never be a hollow man.” 


Published by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago 
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on century can guide you to the decisions 
and actions which have eternally resulted 
in the greatest success and contentment. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to learn all 
the details of this handsome Private Li- 
brary Edition of the GREAT BOOKS. Mail 
in the coupon below for a free descriptive 
booklet. It will explain how you can find 
new understanding of yourself and the 
world through the great ideas which have 
engrossed men since the written record of 
man began. It is in this way that one 
stretches mind and soul. It is in this way 
that one grows in wisdom. 
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The Atlantic Report 


The leading force behind the Japanese riots 
which led to the cancellation of President Eisen- 
hower’s trip to Japan was the Zengakuren, the 
national union of Japanese students, which is sup- 
ported by student fees. Like many Japanese 
groups, it is divided into several factions. Two of 
the smallest of these, the Trotskyites and the Com- 
munists, are confusingly called “main current” 
and “anti-main current,” while the bulk of the 
students are leftist and neutralist in sympathy, as 
Japanese students have consistently been for the 
last decade. 


Since its successful demonstrations against the 
Diet, the Zengakuren has taken some tumbles. 
The strike at the Miike Colliery in Omuta seemed 
a logical new scene of operations for the students, 
who had just overthrown a Prime Minister and 
waved off a President. On July 22, 300 students 
charged 500 police at Omuta and lost. The min- 
ers, already maneuvering a truce to a strike which 
involved 16,000 picketers, 10,000 police, trench 
warfare, and sea battles, sent the students home, 
while the miners’ wives added insult to injury by 
saying that the students looked like rich men’s sons 
and would be the miners’ enemies after graduation. 


In spite of many pamphlets, the students have 
not been able to establish Michiko Kamba, a 
Tokyo University coed who was killed in the riots, 
` as a Japanese Joan of Arc. Her father, who had 
previously written a bitter article, “I Lost My 
Daughter to the Zengakuren,’’ returned to the 
student side, and two doctors, inexperienced in 
post-mortems (one of them an antigovernment, 
Socialist member of the Diet), were found to give 
a report that she had been first beaten and then 
strangled by the police. But the one million yen 
collected in one day at the scene of her death was 
appropriated by the Communists and never re- 
turned. Since then, the official report by an ex- 
perienced and fair Tokyo court that she was 
crushed to death by the mobbing students them- 
selves has been generally considered true. 


The most important failure of the students was 
their inability to rally student rioters to protest 
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JAPAN 


against the Japanese Supreme Court decision in 
favor of local ordinances controlling disorderly 
conduct during demonstrations. The Supreme 
Court is a post-war innovation in Japanese legal 
procedure, insisted on by SCAP; in a sense this 
was its first major test. But the recent ruling 
to the effect that the right to free speech and as- 
sembly does not include the right to burn police 
cars has been widely accepted in Japan. Even the 
expected Socialist protest that the ruling was 
illegal seems to have been made only pro forma. In 
the future it will be possible for the Japanese police 
to take a strong stand against mob violence. 


The Security Treaty 

While the Zengakuren is predominantly leftist 
and neutralist, it is far from being Communist, 
except for its hard-core party liners. According to 
a recent Japanese study of the Zengakuren, the 
high point of Soviet influence was 1955 to 1956. 
Since that period, Soviet treatment of Hungary, 
and then of Boris Pasternak, has pretty much can- 
celed admiration for Russia. Students indignantly 
deny that they received any money whatsoever 
for taking part in the demonstrations and point out 
that it was the conservative party which openly 
hired people to stand along the roads and wave a 
greeting when Eisenhower was scheduled to visit 
Japan. Students are also amazed at the reports of 
American correspondents that the students took 
part in the demonstrations against the Security 
Treaty without knowing what was in the treaty, 
for its terms were published repeatedly in student 
newspapers and in the regular Japanese dailies. 


Japanese students insist vigorously that they are 
not anti-American, and the American visitor may 
walk hospitably along in a demonstrating group, 
while the snake dances weave in and out and the 
radio car blats out leftist marching tunes. The 
American tourists come to gape at the processions 
under the auspices of the Japan Tourist Bureau at 
a bargain price of 2000 yen, the same as that for 
the “Famous Courtesan Tour.” 


Japanese students argue that in their objection 
to the Japanese-American Security Treaty they 
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THEY BUILT A BRIDGE 
and concrete research took 





$10 million laboratories 
bring important developments! 


PCA research and development facilities are the 
largest and most advanced of their kind. Each 
year they are visited by thousands of students, 
public officials, scientists, engineers and repre- 
sentatives of the construction industry from all 
over the world. 
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IN THE LABORATORY... 
another great stride! 


The half-scale concrete highway bridge pictured above is 
being subjected to a load of 132,000 pounds—many times 
the load it’s designed for. This test of concrete perform- 
ance is but one example of the broader research made 
possible by PCA’s unique new structural laboratory. 

The building itself is a giant testing machine! Its floor, 
built like a series of huge, 12-foot-deep concrete boxes, 
is perforated with holes. Through them, test specimens 
such as the bridge are connected with tierods to powerful 
jacks below. Pulling downward, these can exert com- 
bined loads of tens of millions of pounds. 

In this building, engineers of the Portland Cement 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Association can explore the design and strength of 
every type of concrete structural unit — beams to 
bridges. The data developed is passed on, free of charge, 
to America’s designers, engineers and builders, through 
PCA’s 34 nationwide district offices. 

Structural development is only one phase of the research 
program sponsored by the 74 leading (and competing) 
cement manufacturers who comprise the Portland Cement 
Association. Everyone benefits from this program. Over 
the past 44 years, it has helped bring about today’s finer 
concrete highways and streets, better housing and more 
efficient structures of all kinds. 
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Report on Japan 


were honoring the Japanese Consti- 
tution and many well-remembered 
statements of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Both the Constitution and 
the general are interpreted as guar- 
anteeing that Japan shall never again 
become a military power. Students 
argue, too, that America has placed 
itself in a hypocritical position by 
asking the Japanese to ratify a secu- 
rity treaty which, in intent, if not in 
actual wording, violates the Consti- 
tution which America insisted the 
Japanese agree to at the end of 
World War II. 


However much one may admire 
Japanese students for reawakening 
the consciences of Japan and Amer- 
ica on these difficult points, consid- 
erable reservations about their be- 
havior remain. During the rioting, a 
common cry was “Kill Kishi,” but 
students say that they never meant 
to kill Kishi. Yet they refuse to re- 
gard the chanting of such murderous 
slogans as irresponsible action. 


Again, though students, professors, 
and reporters repeatedly criticize in 
conversations police violence during 
the riots, pictorial summaries by left- 
ist photographers and writers show, 
almost exclusively, student violence. 
Foreign observers sympathetic to the 
students report that nowhere else in 
the world would the police have 
shown so much tolerance. 
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PLATO FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


INS ane short of amazing is the way this great 
classic (written more than two thousand years 










ago) hits so many nails squarely on the head today! as 
Here, in the clearest reasoning in all literature, is 4 
the pure essence of how to get the best out of life — Ses 
whether we possess worldly wealth or only the riches 3$ 
i », in our hearts and minds. 
CZI This beautiful edition contains the five great dia- * 
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fresh, spontaneous, humorous, informal — you have 
“philosophy brought down from heaven to earth.” 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


HROUGH these writings, you gaze as if through a 

powerful telescope at the Rome of eighteen cen- 
turies ago. You will be struck by resemblances to 
our own era as you read the wise Meditations of the 
great emperor-philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, the 
Stoic who found peace in traditional customs... 
the witty arguments of Lucian, the Skeptic, who 
punctured so many beliefs... the impassioned words 
of Justin, the Christian, willing to die for the new 
religion. 


ARISTOTLE 5: tne 
THE UNIVERSE 
HMHE master of them that know,” this supreme 
Taai of the fabulous Golden Age of Greece was 
called by the poet Dante. He was so far ahead of 
his era that his ideas are astonishingly timely today. 
Nature, politics, art, drama, logic, morals — he ex- 


plored them all, with a mind open to truth and a 
heart eager for understanding. 


Included is the essence of his five celebrated es- 
says. You will be amazed, as you read them, how 
this great philosopher discovered by pure reason 
so many truths upon which modern scientists and 
thinkers have only recently agreed. 
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you ever wondered how the truly great books notice about future selections. You may reject 
have become “classics”? First, because they any book you do not wish. You need not take 
are so readable. They would not have lived 29y specific number of books—only the ones you 
unless they were read; they would not have You" No N a ayare fo maembe p ees 
a . 4 ou may cancel membership at any time. 
been read unless they were interesting. To Mail’ this’ Tesitation E p P : 
be interesting they had to be easy to under- Tee AOE AOR T OEA DON: TapE, print 


S A ing, binding costs are rising. The low introduc- 
stand. And those are the very qualities which tory price for these THREE beautiful volumes 


characterize these selections: readability, cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 
interest, simplicity. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 


will send you the low price of only $2.89 plus 
a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped in 
U.S.A. only.) 
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Report on Japan 


guitar-carrying jazzsters and a new 
“thunder tribe’? of drunken auto 
speedsters. The suicide rate for 
youth is the highest in the world. 


Employment prospects for college 
students were excellent this year 
except for graduates in literature, 
where standards of admission and 
performance are poor. Next year, 
government student allowances, 
which apply to 214,000 students in 
high schools, colleges, and graduate 
schools, will be substantially in- 
creased. Prospects are good for an 
increase in teachers’ salaries at gov- 
ernment institutions; doubtless, pri- 
vate universities will follow their 


| example. 


The influence of teachers 


But left-wing and neutralist senti- 


| ment among Japanese students and 


educators is by no means a merely 
economic matter. The high school 
teachers are dominated by a union, 
the Nikkyoso, sometimes called the 
Union for the Opposition, since it 
never supports the government. Its 
many demonstrations reveal that, in 
addition to requesting a $10 a month 
raise in salary, it is objecting to pro- 
posed efficiency ratings in which 
such items as “character traits’? and 
“Does the teacher hold correct be- 
liefs in education?” are to be marked 
A, B, C, D, or E. The Nikkyoso is 
also protesting against the partial re- 
vival of the pre-war ‘‘moral lessons” 
as once again inculcating a mili- 
taristic patriotism. 


University teachers do not belong 
to any dominant union, though in 
general they are leftist and neutral- 
ist. University students call left-wing 
professors progressive and right-wing 
professors, especially if they demand 
classroom work, reactionary. Con- 
versation with professors soon re- 
veals a deep feeling of guilt over 
Japanese wartime behavior toward 
China, which explains better than 
economics the widespread desire of 
these intellectuals for closer relations 
with Red China. 


Continued questioning of profes- 
sors soon brings to the surface a 


Life mask taken 60 days before Lincoln’s death. The hand was cast in 1860. From the collection of Clarence Hay. 





The pain and exaltation... the wit and 
wisdom... the doubts and the 
monumental courage... every important 


word he ever wrote or uttered... 


THE C@LLECTED WORKS OF ?%2 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


NINE VOLUMES (Regularly $115.00) YOURS FOR $877 


THROUGH MEMBERSHIP IN THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


N? he belongs to the ages,” Secretary of War Stanton said at 
Lincoln’s deathbed. But in gaining a folk hero, something more 
priceless was lost—for today nearly a century of legend tends to blur 
our image of Lincoln, the man. This human Lincoln—compounded, 
like most of us, of foibles and inconsistencies—who was not born 
but grew to greatness in times as troubled as our own—now speaks 
to us clearly in The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 

In these handsome volumes—the most complete and up-to-date 
collection of his writings and utterances ever published—we meet, 
perhaps for the first time, the real Abraham Lincoln. Here we witness 
the inspiring drama of his growth in 6,870 manuscripts, private as 
well as public papers—half of them never printed before. Here we 










+ 9 volumes . 
e Over 5,000 pages 
e 43 Lincoln photographs, 


discover and share the inner reservoirs of strength that enabled him 
to face—and transcend—the mounting crises in his life, from the 


death of Ann Rutledge to the Emancipation Proclamation. 

This extraordinary human testament has been collected, indexed 
and richly annotated by a team of our foremost Lincoln scholars under 
Dr. Roy P. Basler of the Library of Congress. The product of 26 years 
of research and a $125,000 investment, the 9-volume set regularly 
sells for $115. You may own it now for just $8.95, plus a small 
shipping charge—with membership in The History Book Club. 

OUTSTANDING WORKS OF HISTORY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 

—at substantial savings 

A service for readers who recognize and value their links with the 
eternal human drama, The History Book Club regularly offers fine 
permanent editions of the most important and entertaining works in 
history and world affairs—at average savings (with bonuses) of 40%, 
and often more. As a member, you need take as few as four more 
selections in the next 12 months from more than 100 that will be 
available at reduced Club prices. With every fourth purchase there- 
after, you choose a valuable bonus book. Use the coupon to join now 
and receive the $115 Lincoln set for only $8.95. If not delighted, you 
may return the books within ten days and owe nothing—and that 
cancels your membership with no further obligation. 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Connecticut 








engravings and manuscript facsimiles 






THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB AT 3909 


Stamford, Connecticut 


Send me at once the 9-vol., $115 Lincoln set, for which bill 
me just $8.95, plus shipping charge. I understand that if not 
delighted, I may return the set within 10 days and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, I agree to take 4 more books at reduced 
member’s prices during the next 12 months. (These will be 
described in your monthly REVIEW, and I may reject any 
selection by returning a convenient form that is always 
provided.) Thereafter, with every 4th purchase, I will choose 
a valuable bonus book. 
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If you wish, you may now order any of these fine selections 
at the reduced member's prices indicated. 


O GRANT MOVES SOUTH, by Bruce Catton. ($6.50) $5.25 
(0 THE ARMADA, by Garrett Mattingly. ($6.00) $4.95 
(0 WINSTON CHURCHILL: War Memoirs. ($8.75) $5.95 
O GODS AND MEN, by Henry B. Parkes. ($7.50) $5.95 


In Canada, same saving. Books shipped from Toronto duty free, Bonus 
plan differs slightly. Mail to 2847 Danforth Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 
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Report on Japan 


ndard interpretation of Japan as 
ountry of modern feudalism, one 
which violent revolts against the 
vernment are the only means for 
intellectual minority to express 
If, just as Japanese farmers used 
revolt under the feudalism of the 
kugawa shogunate. The profes- 
s admit the danger to parliamen- 
y institutions in Japan. But they 
‘couraged their students to. take 
‘tin the demonstrations. 


e press goes along 


3esides the universities, the Asahi 


vspaper, which has a circulation 


-wo to three million and boasts of 


impartiality, was one of the most 
‘sponsible advocates of violence 
‘ing the riots. Since that time it 
changed its tune, alarmed at the 
wing tendency of the demonstra- 
is to get out of hand. One of its 
editors later tried to justify its 
rocacy of violence by saying, 
ner lamely, that in Japanese the 
cd for violence can mean either 
ishing’? or “hitting, and what 

Asahi meant was “‘pushing.”’ 
is fine distinction did not get 


oss at the time, and indeed, Chief 


tice Tanaka of the Japanese 
xeme Court has declared that 
anese intellectuals are funda- 


atally hostile to law. 


qually disturbing was the policy 
he Asahi, and of the other Japa- 
2 newspapers which have Eng- 
-language editions, of publishing 
ely different accounts of the same 
dent for-their Japanese and their 
slish-speaking readers. When 
icized by Japanese readers for 

practice, the Japanese news- 
vers ignored all complaints, 
ugh their editors admit privately 
t they distorted and softened re- 
ts in their English-language edi- 
is in order not to lose subscribers. 
2 such newspaper was even faced 
1 a revolt by its young reporters, 
» had been disgusted by the falsi- 
tions in its English-language news 
mns. 


here is a close link between Japa- 
reporters, publishers, writers, 
critics; they meet together fre- 





quently at social functions and in 
their literary clubs. The largest and 
most influential of the Japanese lit- 


erary clubs has for some years had a | 


provisional secretary, a Communist, 
who has refused to resign, even 
though the appointment was only a 
temporary one, and who is the pub- 
lic spokesman of the organization. 
Though this club has as its main 
principle a policy of complete neu- 
trality and is in Japan a valiant de- 
fender of freedom of expression, the 
provisional secretary freely issues 
statements against “U.S. imperial- 
ism’? while refusing to take any 
stand against Russia’s treatment of 
Boris Pasternak or against Russian 
imprisonment of Hungarian writers. 


Many writers in the organization 
are beginning to protest against anti- 
American statements, but the pro- 
visional secretary speaks on. Ameri- 
can and European intellectuals, in 
recent months, have increasingly ex- 
pressed their inability to understand 
the reasoning of Japanese intellec- 
tuals. 


Unfortunately, during this crucial 
period, in which contacts with Japa- 
students and intellectuals be- 
came more important than ever 
before, the number of American cul- 
tural centers was decreased from 
fourteen to ten, all the centers 
dropped being in outlying districts of 
Japan, where they are most needed. 


nese 


The American exchange program 
The U.S. Educational Commis- 
sion in Japan continues its effective 
program of exchanging Fulbright 
lecturers, scholars, and students. 
Since 1952, 2000 Japanese have 
studied in the United States and 360 
Americans have to Japan. 
This ‘program is universally re- 
spected and praised in Japan. 


come 


The American-sponsored meetings 
at Nagano, which brought together 
for several weeks American writers 
such as Faulkner and the critic 
Blackmur, and many famous Japa- 
nese writers and scholars, have been 
allowed to lapse for two years, first 
by inadvertence, and then by fum- 
bling. Now the program may be 
taken up again, but dropping Na- 
gano for two years gave many Japa- 
nese the impression that, aside from 
the Fulbright program, the Ameri- 
can cultural effort in Japan lacks any 
sure sense of purpose. 
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.. “With industry 

already so deeply obligated 
to science and so obviously 
dependent upon it for 
future progress, it is a 
curious anomaly that so 
many manufacturers still are 
committed to worn-out 
methods and still are 
entangled in problems for 
which solutions have 


long ago been found.” 


DR. ARTHUR DEHON LITTLE 
1863 - 1935 





THIS IS THE FACE OF ADL 
It is the sum of many disciplines. The experience 


and knowledge of scientists, engineers, and 


technically oriented businessmen are carefully 


blended in project teams that can help com- 
panies solve problems associated with our 
changing economy. You are invited to write 
for the illustrated booklet, The Face of ADL. 


Arthur D.wittle, Inc. 


Research e Engineering e Management Consulting 


72 ACORN PARK, CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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To celebrate our Seventh Anniversary 


MARBORO 

1510/0) .@i 01 Fi 6) >: 
invites you to 
accept this 
monumental H 


publishing 
achievement L 


FREE & 


with your first selection 





LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY 


The only complete encyclopedia of World Mythology fr 
Homeric Greece to the farthest reaches of Afric 


om pre-Biblical Egypt and pre- 
a, the Orient, and the Pacific. Illustrated 


with an incomparable assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, Symbols, Idols, Ritual 
and Sacrificial objects, many rarely seen by western eyes. 


Choose your first Selection now and receive free your *15 copy 
of the LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. “One 
of the great books of the Twen- 
tieth Century.”’—Ashley Montagu. 

List $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 


THE ANCIENT GODS. By E. O. 
James. A masterly study of the 
deities, cults and rituals of the 
ancient Mediterranean. Nearly 
100 illustrations. 359 pages. 

List $7.50. Members’ Price $4.50 


THE CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN 
PAINTING. By Sir Herbert Read. 
From Cezanne to Picasso and 
Pollock. 495 plates, 100 in full 
color. List $7.50. 

Members’ Price $4.95 
A Year’s Subscription to the 
EVERGREEN REVIEW. America’s 


most talked-about literary maga- 
zine. List price $5.00 per year. 
Members’ Price $3.50 per year 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF SALVATORE 
QUASIMODO. Winner of 1959 Nobel 
Prize. Original Italian and Eng- 
lish translation on facing pages. 

List $5.00, Members’ Price $3.95 


COLETTE: THE TENDER SHOOT AND 
OTHER STORIES. “The purely natu- 
ral life at the purely sensual 
level.”"—Walter Allen, 
404 pages, List $4.95. 
Members’ Price $3.50 
HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Mon- 
tagu. What science has learned 
about human reproduction and 
human evolution. 

List $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ALDOUS HUX- 
LEY. The author of Brave New 
World at his witty and shocking 
best—on sex, art, psychoanaly- 
sis, narcotics. List $5.00. 

Members’ Price $3.50 


THE INTELLECTUALS. A scholarly, 
wickedly revealing portrait of 
the smartest people in the world. 
Contributors include Camus, 
Eliot, Hook, Niebuhr, others. 
List $7.50. Members’ Price $4.50 


THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael 
Grant. A brilliant account of 
what it was like to be a citizen of 
Imperial Rome during its era of 
unparalleled power. Companion 
volume to The Greek Experience. 
Magnificently illustrated, 

List $6.50. Members’ Price $3.95 
THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. Jacques 
Barzun on the Sacred Cows of 
American culture, 

List $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
DICTIONARY OF MODERN BALLET. 373 
illustrations, 143 in full color. 660 
articles, 

List $7.95. Members’ Price $5.95 









DUAL SELECTION — COUNTS AS ONE 


THE FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren 
Eiseley, author of The Immense 
Journey, How modern Anthro- 
pology, Biology, and Geology have 
changed man’s view of himself 
and his world, 

THE LIBERAL HOUR. By John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, the author of 
The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind 
America to today’s political and 
economic realities, 

Combined list price $7.00. 
Combined Members’ Price $4.50 
MASS LEISURE. Ed. by E. Larra- 
bee and R. Meyersohn. A reveal- 
ing study of America after hours 
by David Riesman and others— 
from “togetherness” and do-it- 
yourself to sex as a form of play. 

List $6.00. Members’ Price $3.95 



















PUBLISHED ar *15 


* 868 illustrations, many in full color 
° A giant volume of oversize pages (8'4” x 11”) 
e. Yours FREE with membership! 


TO PREPARE THE LAROUSSE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY, celebrated scholars 
in every field from Art and Archaeology to 
Linguistics and Ethnology labored for ten 
years — amassing from every continent the 

i mythological traditions of hundreds of na- 
tions, people, tribes and cultures. The original French-lan- 
guage edition from the famous publishing house of Larousse 
in Paris is one of the most highly acclaimed reference works 
in the world today. This is the first edition ever available in 
English. There is no other book like it. 


EVERYTHING YOU'VE EVER WANTED TO KNOW 


Any question on world mythology can be found hero i in a few 
moments. Yet this great “reference” work 
is designed not only to be consulted for facts 
but read for pleasure. It offers a reading 
experience wrought of poetry and bestiality, 
of sorcery and grandeur and primal awe... 
a voyage backwards in time to the well- 
springs of man’s literature, theatre, music, 
theology, architecture, and folklore. 


FROM OEDIPUS TO SIEGFRIED 












Here are the animal-headed deities of Egypt’s religion of 
death.. 


.the planetary divinities of Babylonia ...the uncen- 
sored family history of the gods and god- 
desses of Greece and Rome (including episodes 
Bulfinch didn’t mention) ...the licentious 
legends and rites of Phoenicia...the great 
pagan heritage of the Celts and Norse and 
Slavs, much of it heretofore inaccessible to 
the general reader ...the strange shamanistic 
cults of the ancient Magyars and Finns. 





FROM PERSIA TO POLYNESIA AND PERU 

To read on is to be plunged headlong into the exotic mys- 
.the cult of 
the multitudinous gods 


ticism of the East...Zoroaster and the Magi.. 
Mithra...the mysteries of Mani... 











LIVES OF THE POETS. By Louis 
Untermeyer. From Chaucer to 
Dylan Thomas—the intimate lives 
of the 133 great poets of the Eng- 
lish language. List $7.95 
Members’ Price 4. 50 
OF LOVE AND LUST. By Theodor 
Reik. Freud’s most famous pupil 
analyzes the hidden nature of 
masculinity and feminity. 
List $7.50. Members’ Price $3.95 


LIN YUTANG: .fHE IMPORTANCE OF 
UNDERSTANDING. Fabulous com- 
pendium of Chinese pleasures, 
wit, and wisdom through 2500 
years. 

List $6.00. Members’ price $3.95 
VAN GOGH. By Frank Elgar. His 
life and art, 369 reproductions. 
67 Full Color Plates. 

List $5.75. Members’ Price $3.95 


THE HENRY MILLER READER. Edited 
by Lawrence Durrell. The best 
of Miller, including writings from 
banned works such as Tropic of 
Cancer. 


List $6.50. 
Members’ Price $4.85 









THE MANDARINS. By Simone de 
Beauvoir. The brilliant much- 
discussed novel, winner of the 
Prix Goncourt. 610 pages. 

List $6.00, Members’ Price $3.95 


THE STATUS SEEKERS. Vance Pack- 
ard’s eye-opening exploration of 
class behavior in America. 

List $4.50, Members’ Price $3.25 


THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir 
James G. Frazer, Ed. by Theo- 
dor H. Gaster. Completely revised 
in the light of new anthropolo- 
gical discoveries. List $8.50. 

Members’ Price $5.95 


THE CRIMINAL MIND. By Dr. Philip 

Q. Roche. The conflict between 

criminal law and psychiatry. 
List $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD. By Albert William Levi. 
The dilemma of modern man as 
exemplified in Sartre, Russell, 
Einstein, Dewey, Freud, Toynbee 
and Lenin. List . $7.50. 
Members’ Price $4.50 


and castes and epics of Hinduism...the exalting doctrines of 
the Buddha...the intensely practical mythology of the 
Chinese...and the exquisite legends that lie beneath the 
painting and poetry and drama of Japan. And here, as well, 
are the great mythic legacies of Negro Africa, the South 
Pacific, the Indians of North and South America...even 
the legends and witchcraft of the silent world of the Eskimos. 


EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP OFFER 

LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY, with an Introduc- 
tion by Robert Graves, is typical of the kind of book offered 
regularly to members of the Marboro Book Club at reduced 
prices. Limited quantities have been set aside as Free Gifts 
for new members who join now. It makes good sense to 
send for your free copy today, with your first selection 
chosen from the list below. 

If not delighted, simply return the books within 10 days 
and your membership will be cancelled without cost or obli- 
gation. The Club takes all the risk. You see, this is no 
ordinary offer—and this is no ordinary book club. 


ONLY 3 MORE SELECTIONS NEED 
BE TAKEN WITHIN ONE YEAR 


The Marboro Book Club pools your buying power with that 
of other discerning readers who share your tastes. By 
means of low Members’ Prices and free Bonus Books, it saves 


you an average of 50% on the very books you ‘Agua 





would otherwise purchase at full price. ( y | 


IMPORTANT TO ACT QUICKLY | 
Mail coupon today while free copies of ie 
LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY are le 
still available. 





NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH COUPON 


pennone ee ee 


MARBORO 
BOOKICLUBINy is wy. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member of the Marboro Book 
Club and send me FREE: 
LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY. 


As my first Selection, send me, at the low Members’ Price: 










(Enter your First Selection here) 


If for any reason I decide not to remain a member, J may return these books 
within 2 weeks and my membership will be cancelled without cost or obligation. 
If I elect to remain a member I need choose only 3 more books at reduced 
prices during the coming year, and wi:! be under no further obligation. There- 
after, every 4 books I accept from the Club will entitle me to a free Bonus 
Book of my choice. 


Name 





Address es 


City ee Zone State 





O Please bill me for my First Selection plus shipping 
charge. 
O My check for First Selection is enclosed (Club pays 
shipping). Same cancellation privileges. MA-591 
(Caen ee (Sue Re eS eee Ree mE) me) De me ae ee nD 






The Atlantic Report 


Ta Caribbean area has never been famous for 
its political stability, and recently, with Cuba tak- 
ing a prominent initiative, it seems to be more 
eruptive than ever. Yet it still remains the hope of 
the British West Indies to provide a positive, truly 
democratic alternative to the traditional concept 
of Caribbean sovereignty, which has fluctuated 
between instability and tyranny. Despite all the 
difficulties of communications and the different 
historic origins and developments of the separate 
island units currently administered by Britain in 
the area, the plan has been to weld all these into a 
single federal whole. 


Without some such framework, it has long been 
accepted — if not always admitted — by even the 
most ambitious and least realistic of West Indian 
politicians that so-called national independence 
has little or no meaning, because it could not 
contain a minimum economic and administrative 
viability. For the string of tiny islands comprising 
the Leeward Isles and the Windward Isles, and 
the grossly underpopulated mainland territories 
of British Honduras and British Guiana are indi- 
vidually incapable of attaining, let alone maintain- 
ing, sovereignty in any real sense of the word. 
Jamaica perhaps, Trinidad also, could provide the 
basic requirements of a Lilliputian state on the 
Central American pattern, but, even so, each 
would be more of a façade than a reality. 


The obstacles to federation 


Successive British governments since the last 
war, while ready to hand over local responsibility 
for self-government, have insisted on doing so to 
legislative and executive bodies of a size and ca- 
pacity which bear some relationship to the basic 
needs of the aréa, and are willing to pool some, if 
not all, of the area’s sparse resources, economic, 
political, and administrative. The experiment of 
federation between states so differently conceived 
and developed has obviously been a difficult one 
to launch. 


First, there are vast geographical distances 
between the component parts. Second, past isola- 
tion of each island or island group unit has not 
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WEST INDIES 


yet been transformed into any sense of basic West 
Indian nationhood. Third, as independence draws 
nearer, the sweets of potential office grow dearer 
and more attractive, and so do the incentives to 
fill the positions of power in the new proposed 
federation. 


Fourth, although West Indians generally have 
a proud reputation for interracial tolerance, one 
cannot ignore the consequences of history that 
have left a heavy majority of Negroes in most of 
the islands. The only exceptions to this racial 
predominance are British Guiana, where people 
of Asian East Indian origin possess a narrow 
numerical majority, and Trinidad, where, although 
not numerically predominant, the Asians are 
strong enough to sway an election. 


Thus, it is not altogether coincidence that in 
British Guiana the ruling political forces, largely 
of Asian origin, are openly hostile to the whole 
idea of federation. To keep this matter in its 
proper perspective, however, it must be remem- 
bered that the government of British Guiana 
has pronounced Marxist leanings. This is particu- 
larly so of Dr. Jagan, Guiana’s chief minister, 
and his avowedly Communist, Chicago born and 
bred wife. In contrast, the governments and the 
opposition parties of the various British West 
Indian islands, although they almost all use the 
title “Labor” in their names (largely owing to 
their trade union origin), are mostly conserva- 
tive in their approach to domestic and social issues. 


Under these circumstances, while a short time 
ago the only questions on people’s lips were how 
soon and in what form federation would be estab- 
lished, the question must now be whether it is 
going to succeed at all. 


Oddly enough, it is not conflicting political 
issues that are holding back the project. All the 
political parties, whether they support or oppose 
the various island governments and the federal 
government, are generally in agreement on major 
political and economic policies. What divides 
them, often very bitterly, is a kaleidoscope of 


Any 3, Books FREE 


FIRST SELECTION 
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Set This House on Fire, William Styron. 
Retail $5.95. Member's price $4.25. 





The Creation of 


Woman, Theodor Reik. 


Retail $3.75. Mem- 
ber’s price $2.75, 


My Brother's Keeper, 
Stanislaus Joyce; and 
Albert Camus: The 
Invincible Summer, 
Albert Maquet. Com- 






The Odyssey: 

A Modern Sequel, 
Nikos Kazantzakis. 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber's price $5.95. 


AISIT SS 


Streetwalker, 
Anonymous; and 

The Future as History, 
Robert Heilbroner. 
Combined retail price 


The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 





The Greek Myths, 
Robert Graves. One 
volume edition. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.75. 






The Most of S. J. 
Perelman, Retail 
$5.95. Member's 
price $3.95. 


Shakespeare and 
Company, Syivia 
Beach; and Human 
Nature and the Human 
Condition, Joseph 
Wood Krutch. Com- 





The Age of Jackson, 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, 


Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber's price $3.95. 





The Joy of Music, 
Leornard Bernstein, 
Retail $5.95. 


Member's price $3.95. 


ia 





The Complete Work 
of Nathanael West. 
Retail $5.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95. 


J. B., Archibald 
MacLeish; and Brave 
New World Revisited, 
Aldous Huxley. Com- 
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feuding personalities, either alone or 


bound in ever-changing, uneasy 
alliances of expediency. 


Probably this is inevitable for 
some time to come. For, as in many 
other ex-colonial territories on the 
road to independence, the political 
parties that have arisen perforce have 
no ideological or particular social 
background. All are nationalistic, 
and nearly all of them have climbed 
the ladder to political power by way 
of trade unionism. 


Trinidad 


Down in Port of Spain, romanti- 
cally named capital of Trinidad, 
southernmost island tip of the pro- 
posed federation, able Dr. Eric Wil- 
liams holds, undisputed, the local 
reins of power. Port of Spain is also 
the capital of the federation, and so 
there are two governments and par- 
liaments situated in one city. The 
federal one is led by Sir Grantley 
Adams, a shrewd but aging states- 
man, and although nominally sup- 
ported by Dr. Williams, he is in fact 
constantly under fire from him for 
what Dr. Williams considers un- 
necessary moderation. 


Dr. Williams and his party, com- 
paratively new stars on the political 
horizon, have as their principal plat- 
form the rapid territorial independ- 
ence of Trinidad inside — or, if it 
must be, outside — the West Indian 
Federation, and the drastic curtail- 
ment, if not the removal, of the 
American military base at Chagua- 
ramas. This is one of the bases, like 
those in Bermuda and the Bahamas, 
which were leased to the United 
States by Hitler-besieged Britain 
during the darkest days of the last 
war in exchange for fifty American 


| destroyers. 


Understandably enough, Dr. Wil- 
liams asserts that he sees no reason 
why, because Britain had to make a 
shotgun arrangement of this sort, 
Trinidad, now verging on independ- 
ence, should continue, virtually in- 
definitely, to pay the unrequited 
price of handing over to a foreign 
power some of its best land and port 
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Perhaps no other area of contemporary research excites scientists more than the one represented by the small 
symbol pictured above. It shows part of a molecule of deoxyribonucleic acid—-DNA—the substance believed 
to carry the heredity “blueprint” of every living cell, animal and vegetable. 


Because DNA alterations are now believed to cause cancer, 
further DNA research will lead to conquest of the disease. Eviden 


biologists and chemists are hopeful that 
ces of substances like DNA in meteors and 


other outer-space objects have bolstered astronomers’ and physicists’ belief in the probability of life on 


Mars and other planets. And many geologists and other s 


answer to the age-old mystery of the origin of life. 

The DNA story is only one example of the interrelationships and interdepen- 
dences which are the essence of modern science. Scores of other examples are 
presented by the distinguished biochemist and best-selling author, Isaac Asimov, 
in his major new two-volume work, THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S GUIDE 


TO SCIENCE. 


Here for the first time you will see the myriad individual strands of inquiry 
and research masterfully interwoven so that the entire fabric of modern science 
is brought into brilliant focus. When you read THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S 
GUIDE TO SCIENCE you will find yourself saying not once but dozens of 


times, “Now I understand!” 


LTHOUGH the literature of science in- 
cludes innumerable specialized vol- 
umes and several fine encyclopedias, there 
has never been a book that makes the vast 
spectrum of modern science completely 
visible and understandable to the non- 
professional reader. 

Such a book will at last be available 
with the publication of Isaac Asimov’s 
THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S GUIDE 
TO SCIENCE —a two-volume work 
which takes as its subject the entire uni- 
verse of scientific knowledge but which 
reads with the excitement of history, the 
human interest of biography, and the sus- 
pensefulness of good fiction, 

By a remarkable weaving together of 
developments in every major field, it tells 
the fascinating, continuous story of scien- 
tific exploration and discovery through the 
ages ... every significant accomplishment, 
every figure of stature from Euclid to 
Pauling, from Newton to Fermi, from 
Hippocrates to Pasteur to Freud. 

Perhaps no one but Isaac Asimov could 
have written this book. In the words 
of George W. Beadle, the Nobel Prize- 
winning biologist: “Asimov is one of the 
rare ones. He knows and understands 
science in both its history and its sub- 
stance, and he writes simply, clearly and 
with infectious enthusiasm. 

With Asimov as your guide, you will 
follow the thread of scientific progress 


through the centuries in every field from 
astronomy to mathematics, from biology 
to the sciences of human behavior. 

You will learn how a finding in one 
branch of science often unlocked the 
barriers in others . . . how a mathemati- 
cal formulation (Einstein’s theory of 
relativity) paved the way for the first 
self-sustaining fission reaction and the be- 
ginning of the atomic age. . . how obser- 
vations by astronomers with powerful 
modern telescopes helped geologists and 
physicists compute the age of the uni- 
verse . . . how an 18-year-old student’s 
attempt to synthesize quinine for use in 
treating malaria led to the discovery of 
aniline dye and the birth of a great 
industry. ... 

Simple without being oversimplified, 
clear without any “writing down,” THE 
INTELLIGENT MAN’S GUIDE is cer- 
tain to be a household bible of science for 
all thoughtful readers and their families. 
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facilities. Nationalism in Trinidad 
takes no account of the indirect 
economic benefits that the presence 
of the Americans ensures. Sir Grant- 
ley Adams — although Chaguara- 
mas is the popular choice as the site 
of the federal capital to be — adopts 
a more temperate line, and hence 
another source of friction arises be- 
tween these two premiers. 


Dr. Williams, too, has his worries. 
Almost alone among the West Indian 
islands of the new federation, Trini- 
dad possesses abundant resources of 
not yet fully tapped wealth. In 
addition to its far-famed bottomless 
asphalt lake, there seems to be plen- 
tiful oil, and, potentially, various 
other geological riches in marketable 
quantities. 


As a result, Trinidad has attracted 
a surplus of labor from its over- 
populated poorer neighbors of the 
West Indian isles to the north. This 
has led to quite a boom in Trinidad, 
but unfortunately the most obvious 
outlet for its exports is Jamaica, the 
leading partner of the proposed 
federation. Jamaica, too, has its 
own difficulties and its own ideas 
for resolving them. These do not 
include an influx of cheap competi- 
tive goods from its neighbors. 


Instead, Jamaica, itself bursting 
with an ever-increasing population, 
looks first to its own highly protected 
secondary industries to provide it 
with a wide range of goods before 
countenancing imports from the out- 
side world. It is primarily for this 
reason that Trinidad is always press- 
ing for a type of federation with a 
strong central government and an 
early complete customs union, while 
Jamaica favors a looser, slower asso- 
ciation which will not prejudice the 
hard-won economic gains of its own 
people as the price of federation. 


Jamaica 


Jamaica has as its leader one of 
the few truly big men of the West 
Indies, Dr. Norman Manley, shrewd, 
ascetic cousin of the former premier, 
his relentless rival, colorful Sir Alex- 
ander Bustamente. Dr. Manley is 
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an unusual statesman who is capable 
of translating West Indian federation 
from a dream into a reality. But he 
dares not yet forsake the position he 
holds in Jamaica for the theoretically 
greater but practically less impor- 
tant role that awaits him as the 
Prime Minister of the weak federal 
government in Trinidad. The sub- 
stance of territorial power in King- 
ston, Jamaica’s capital, looks more 
attractive to him than the shadow of 
a federal leadership whose functions 
are, up to now, limited to adminis- 
tering a university and allocating 
Britain’s grants-in-aid to the various 
West Indian territories. 


This is one of the tragedies — each 
island leader is so anxious not to lose 
or even put in jeopardy his parochial 
rule that he declines federal respon- 
sibility. Since there is in any case a 
paucity of trained, responsible po- 
litical leaders, in an area which has 
for so long been under foreign ad- 
ministrative rule, it can now be seen 
as a mistake that the first proba- 
tionary West Indian Constitution did 
not allow an individual, duly chosen 
and elected, to be both a territorial 
and a federal representative. 


Jamaica is one of the few parts of 
the world where racial prejudice has 
disappeared to such an extent that 
colored people sometimes elect white 
members of Parliament if they think 
them better than their Negro op- 
ponents. This sense of racial ma- 
turity was startlingly revealed at the 
last election, when one European 
candidate would, from his record, 
have stood little chance of success at 
the polls if his colored opponent had 
not so misjudged his colored elector- 
ate as to appeal to them to vote for 
him as opposed to “a white man.” 
The result was a victorious majority 
for the white candidate. 


It is paradox, indeed, that in 
moderate, non-race-conscious Jamai- 
ca a crazy movement based on race 
hatred should suddenly become a 
serious social irritant. The Rastafari 
represents a brotherhood, probably 
no more than five thousand strong, 
possessed of a fanatical religious be- 
lief that only the white man stands 
in the way of their proclaimed long- 
ing to return to their African home- 
land, which their ancestors left as 
slaves several hundreds of years ago. 
With a splendid disregard for historic 
accuracy, they ignore the active role 
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Ethiopians used to play in the slave 
traffic and look to the Emperor, Haile 
Selassie, as their god and his king- 
dom as their promised land. 


More recently, at least some of 
them have become disillusioned with 
the cold reception their approaches 
to their human deity received and 
have transferred their worship to 
President Tubman of Liberia, who, 
however, seems no more anxious to 
welcome them home than his royal 
African counterpart on the other 
side of the continent. 


Meanwhile, these thwarted Rasta- 
farians, aided by a few Negro cranks 
from the United States, are doing 
their best to cause unrest and in- 
security in Jamaica by threats of 
discriminatory racial violence. For- 
tunately for Jamaica, and for Dr. 
Manley in particular, the over- 
whelming majority of the island’s 
1,250,000 population regards these 
eccentrics with angry contempt. 


; Barbados 


While Jamaica and Trinidad have 
been vigorously seeking to build up 
their own economies and carrying 
on a war of words, the smaller island 
units, too, including especially Bar- 
bados, have been attempting in a 
variety of ways to diversify their 
means of livelihood. If, as seems to 
be the case, there is never going to 
be a big enough market for sugar, 
or for the citrus fruits and other 
products that the lush fields of the 
West Indian plantations grow so 
plentifully, then something else has 
to be found to support the fast- 
growing populations. The answer 
seems to lie in tourists, chiefly from 
the United States and Canada. 
Land, especially beach land, which 
until recently cost only a few shil- 
lings an acre, can now be reckoned 
in hundreds or even thousands of 
pounds for a small house plot. 


Even if a greater sense of West 
Indian political unity than is now 
apparent were to emerge, if the battle 
of the personalities were to die down, 
and if increasing air travel facilities 
were to bring the scattered islands 


closer together, one fundamental 
problem, the real underlying cause 
of much of the average West Indian 
politician’s sense of frustration, would 
still remain. How will these tiny 
islands feed their increasing popula- 
tions? In many other underdevel- 


oped areas of the world a raised | 


standard of living has brought a 
higher birth rate; and effective health 
measures, a lower mortality rate. In 
the West Indies the consequences 
are accentuated, because there are 
not many natural resources available 
that can be developed, even if enough 
capital from the outside world were 
forthcoming. 


Emigration seems a ready answer, 
but where? Thousands have gone to 
Britain, so many thousands that 
voices are growing louder in England 
demanding, contrary to its tradi- 
tional policy, some drastic curtail- 
ment of this “return exodus” from 
across the Atlantic. The United 
States and Canada, for their part, 
have rigorous quotas on West Indian 
immigration. 


It has been suggested that surplus 
peoples from the islands could over- 
flow into Britain’s two mainland 
South American colonies, British 
Guiana and British Honduras. Ad- 
mittedly these are grossly under- 
populated — half a million people 
in the former, a country the size of 
the United Kingdom, and only fifty 
thousand in Honduras. But both 
places are poor, with little possible 
economic development in the fore- 
seeable future. Even the limited 
number of inhabitants already there 
are fed and kept at work only 
through annual welfare grants. from 
Britain. Furthermore, Guiana’s East 
Indian majority has no intention of 
letting its present favorable racial 
balance be altered by a large inflow 
of more people of Negroid origin. 


Faced with a conundrum -that 
seems to have no answer, West In- 
dians, although as anxious as people 
anywhere else to attain their freedom 
and run their own affairs, still de- 
mand as a right that Britain and 
Canada, and America too, must 
continue thereafter to underwrite 
them financially. This may seem 
illogical, but the only alternative is 
an almost certain collapse of even 
the scant degree of unity that has 
already been achieved among these 
“islands in the sun.” 
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ate phenomenon of young people rebelling 
against the administration of adults is exceptional 
in a land like Korea, where Confucian ethics, a 
rigid family system, and respect for elders still 
predominate. But it is not without precedent. 
Paradoxically, it was the student Syngman Rhee, 
campaigning in the late 1800s against the ex- 
cesses and corruption of the old Yi Dynasty, who 
provided a model for later student opposition. 


Students also played a major role in the Samil 
Day passive resistance movement against Japa- 
nese oppression in 1919. On that day, thirty- 
three patriots met in the Blue Moon restaurant in 
Seoul, signed a declaration of independence, and 
then walked outside to be met — and some of 
them killed — by the bayonets and clubs of Japa- 
nese police. The independence movement was 
joined by Koreans around the world, including a 
patriot in exile in the United States named Syng- 
man Rhee. In 1929, astudent-led uprising against 
the Japanese was centered in Kwangju, in the 
southern Cholla Namdo province. In 1946, stu- 
dents of Sinuiju on the Yalu River protested 
against their Communist oppressors through 
demonstrations that eventually became violent. 


On April 19 of this year, the students, spurred 
by a series of police and administration excesses, 
spoke out again for the populace. On this occa- 
sion, time, history, and the policies of his own 
government combined to make Dr. Rhee the ob- 
ject of, rather than a participant in, the uprising. 


Rigged elections 


Violence first occurred following protests of ir- 
regularities in the March 15 election in Masan, a 
southern port city. Dr. Rhee was running un- 
opposed for the presidency after the sudden death 
in the United States of his Democratic opponent, 
Chough Pyung Ok. Dr. Rhee’s running mate, 
Speaker of the National Assembly Lee Ki Poong, 
faced certain defeat in his second campaign 
against Democratic candidate and incumbent 
Vice President Dr. John M. Chang. Dr. Chang 
had defeated Mr. Lee by some 200,000 votes in 
the 1956 election. 
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KOREA 


Recent testimony at the Seoul district court has 
confirmed what citizens of Masan and later the 
whole nation had suspected: because the defeat of 
Lee was considered a certainty in fair elections, 
Liberal Party leaders set out to ensure victory in 
elections that were superbly rigged. 


Ballot casting in groups of three and five men, 
intimidation of voters, and kidnaping of op- 
position-party election observers were among the 
techniques American-educated Home Minister 
Choi In Kyu ordered his National Police to em- 
ploy in guaranteeing victory. “Use machine guns 
if necessary,” Mr. Choi admitted telling his 
police chiefs. 


Election fraud was only the beginning. Once 
the string was tugged, the whole corrupt ad- 
ministration tumbled, exposing wholesale cases of 
tax evasion, illegal loan grants, misuse of foreign 
exchange and aid funds, conspiracy with hood- 
lums, and evidence of plotted assassinations. 
Most of the accusations were directed at Lee Ki 
Poong and the secretaries, advisers, and friends 
whom Mr. Lee installed around aging Dr. Rhee. 
The major crime of Dr. Rhee, although ad- 
mittedly he was no stranger to tough politics, was 
that he was overstaying his time. He had lost all 
control of the situation, and his infirmities were 
easily exploited by less dedicated men around him. 


In a dramatic oriental gesture of atonement, 
Mr. Lee was killed by his eldest son in a family 
suicide pact that also took the lives of his wife, the 
well-known Methodist educator Marie Park, and 
both of their sons. After violent rioting that took 
at least 170 lives and lasted into the month of 
May, Rhee resigned, and an interim government 
led by onetime Prime Minister Huh Chung took 
over to shape a second republic. 


The interim government 


Sitting, as he reportedly does, hour after hour 
staring out across Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, in the 
exile he has taken up for the second time in his 
85 years, Syngman Rhee’s thoughts must be 
mixed. Since his flight May 29 in a chartered 
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Feather Touch Pick-up. A new Diamond stylus pick-up 
and a dynamically balanced friction-free tone arm bears 
only 1/10-ounce stylus pressure, thus reducing record and 
stylus wear to insignificance. It will play a record 1000 
times in normal use, and virtually eliminates surface noise. 
A delicate sable brush cleans the record as it is played. 


Changes records in seven seconds regardless of their 
size or speed. Tone arm seeks out record size, gently 
lowers stylus to starting groove. This is the only record 
player with these precision features. 


Simple Jam-Proof Operation. Single control for speed 
selection, start and ‘‘reject.’”’” Mechanism cannot be 
jammed through carelessness, cannot damage records. 


Precision Performance ... Magnavox Quality. Here, 
indeed, in the Magnavox Imperial Automatic Record 
Player, is the precision performance of a professional 
turntable plus the finest automatic action ever designed. 
It is another advance that gives Magnavox instruments 
their superiority in tonal fidelity. It is available only in 
stereophonic high fidelity instruments by Magnavox. 


You will find Magnavox stereo high fidelity phonographs 
in the widest range of beautiful styles, fine woods, and 
hand-rubbed finishes to enhance any room setting— 
prices from $149.50 to $1,250. Visit your Magnavox dealer 
listed in the Yellow Pages. He will be happy to demon- 
strate and prove that Magnavox is the finest... and your 
best buy on any basis of comparison. 





THE IMPERIAL STEREO THEATRE 24 is one example of the many 
beautiful models at your Magnavox dealer. Complete home en- 
tertainment center—big picture chromatic TV, stereophonic 
high fidelity phonograph, FM/AM radio in fine woods— $750.00. 


WORLD LEADER IN 
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The Magnavox Company, precision electronic equip- 
meni for industry and defense, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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COMPETITIVE WITH $1,600 CARS BECAUSE THE COMPLETE PRICE OF $1,895*° 
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10ore than ever— 
eatest small car on the road! 


re powerful engine to a new wrap-around rear window with 
wice the area, Saab for ’61 offers many noteworthy advance- 
ider back seat holds three passengers comfortably. There’s 
oom in the huge new luggage compartment. Ingenious new 
id side-opening windows in back provide ideal ventilation 
the car for all-weather comfort. A beautiful new instrument 
yuble-size glove compartment are set into the modern safety- 
board. 


ver, Saab is still the only car in the world to combine all four 
tages of Wind Tunnel Design, Front Wheel Safety Drive, 
selage Body and Convertible Seating. Your nearby dealer 
to test-drive the great new 1961 SAAB now. 


ERIES ALSO AVAILABLE “Suggested Price, East Coast P.O.E. 


Built by Sweden’s Leading 
Producer of Jet Aircraft 


dealer or write Saab Motors Inc., 405 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Nationalist Chinese civil air trans- 
port plane, the 22 million people in 
the overcrowded Republic of Korea 
have made some long strides toward 
the kind of democratic government 
Dr. Rhee was always talking about 
but was somehow unwilling or un- 
able to provide. 


The constitution was amended, re- 
storing the cabinet-controlled system 
abolished by Rhee five years ago. 
The interim government arrested 
election criminals and big business- 
men who had helped to finance the 
fraudulent elections. ‘Trials held 
throughout the summer uncovered a 
shocking amount of corruption. Dr. 
Rhee’s own bodyguard was revealed 
as having close connections with 
hoodlum groups. The government 
information officer, Dr. Chun Sung 
Chun, who received his theology 
degree at Yale University, admitted 
illegally closing the opposition, Cath- 
olic-supported Ayunghyang Shinmun 
newspaper and misusing govern- 
ment funds in the election. Song In 
Sang, former Finance Minister, who 
often drew praise from U.S. Em- 
bassy officials for his ability, con- 
fessed to misuse of government and 
aid funds. The parade of officials 
who were involved in the graft and 
corruption of the Rhee Administra- 
tion was seemingly endless. 


New elections were held July 29 
for members of the National As- 
sembly (the 233-seat lower House 
of Representatives and the 58-seat 
upper House of Councilors). The 
elections were observed by teams 
from the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea, and it was 
generally agreed that they were the 
fairest in Korea’s history. 


Korea’s anti-Communism 


The Democratic Party, which had 
opposed Dr. Rhee’s Liberals for 
twelve years, gained majorities in 
both houses. Left embarrassingly in 
the wake of the Democratic sweep 
were the Popular Socialist Party, the 
Socialist Party, and other progres- 
sive groups who campaigned on 
platforms that included advocacy of 


MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


“A cause for celebration,” Allan Temko proclaimed in the New York Times Book Review. “Never before in this country has a series such 
as this been published, compact in format but nevertheless generously illustrated, written with high seriousness and intended not only for the 
professional architect and the student, but also for the public at large.” The authoritative volumes that comprise the MASTERS OF WORLD 
ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable reference shelf on the men who have done most to determine the major trends of our time. The 
individual books combine informative analyses with profuse illustrations to show the scope of each master’s work and provide answers to 
such questions as: Who is he? Which and where are his most important buildings? How does he fit into the total picture of architecture 
today? If you act now you may have the important new MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE series (just published at a retail price of 
$29.75) for the special introductory price of $5, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


6 Volumes Boxed—Each 7/2” x 10” Volume Contains a Detailed Chronology, Bibliography, and Index plus 80 pp. of Illus. and a 10,000 Word Text. 










WRIGHT 


By Vincent Scully, Jr. A concise statement 
of the sources from which F.L.W.'s archi- 
tecture—and the images he sought to cre- 
ate—grew, and a new consideration of 
the master’s relation to other arts, such 
as music, literature, and painting. 















AALTO 


Frederick Gutheim throws 
new light on the humanistic 
aspects of this great 
architect. Aalto is 
renowned for 
his unique 
innovations In 
industrial plant 
design and 
in employee 
housing in 
Finland. 


NERVI 


A clear ond readable account by Ada 
Louise Huxtable of Nervi’s revolutionary 
structural techniques. Nervi is now com- 
pleting three stadiums for the 1960 Olym- 
pics in Rome. 


MIES VAN DER ROHE 


Arthur Drexler fully explores the work of 
today’s foremost exponent of classicism 
in architecture — exemplified in New 
York's Seagram Building. 
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GAUDI 


By George R. Collins. The first extensive 
text in English to appear on this unique 
Spanish architect. Presents the full 
range of his surrealistic vision. 






LE CORBUSIER 


By Francoise Choay. A revealing inter- 
Pretation of a figure whose influence has 
been felt throughout the world in both 
architecture and in city planning, 







The seven ARTS 
BOOK SOCIETI 


offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as “a museum without 
walls”—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at substantial savings. The selections 
of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below—are all books of permanent 

value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with definitive texts. Moreover, as a member you will 
regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. Why not discover the great advantages 

of belonging to this unique organization today? You may begin your membership with the 
MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE—itself a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and 
typical of the kind of books members regularly receive—at the special introductory price of $3 








RETAIL PRICE $29.75 


the seven arts BOOK society 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enter my name as a member and send me the MASTERS 
OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE series for only $5.00 (plus postage 
and handling). | agree to take as few as six additional selections 
in the course of my membership. | am to receive each month with- 
out charge the attractive Seven Arts News containing an extensive 
review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all other 
books available to me at member's prices. If | do not want the 
selection announced | can return your simple form saying “send 
me nothing,’ or use it to order another book from the more than 
100 authoritative volumes offered in the course of a year. | may 
cancel my membership at any time after purchasing the six addi- 
tional selections. 
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The Stones of Florence, Mary McCarthy. 277 pp., 8% x 11, 137 photos. Retail $15.00, Member’s price $10.95. 


Paul Klee, Will Grohmann. 441 pp. 11% x 84, 510 illus. Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50. 
Great Paintings from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50, 


The Great American Artists Series: Albert P. Ryder; Thomas Eakins; Winslow Homer; Willem de Kooning; 
Jackson Pollock; Stuart Davis. 6 vols., boxed. Retail $27.75. Member's price $16.95. 


The Sculpture of Africa, Eliot Elisofon, 256 pp., 11 x 14, 405 photos. Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95 
Rembrandt, Ludwig Minz. 9% x 12%. Retail $15.00, Member's price $11.95. 

Space, Time and Architecture, Sigfrled Gledion, 780 pp., 450 illus. Retail $12.50. Member's price $9.80. 
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ae time for High Tea in India is 

a mood. It arrives leisurely on the mar- 

bled courtyards of elegant hotels, amid 

medieval terraces of palace gardens; it 

-arrives on a ‘shikara’ built for two, or in 

‘a houseboat, on a Kashmir lake miles 
“above the sea... 

After a tennis final it comes, or a polo 
match, a day at the races. The time for 
it is a soirée of dance-drama. The mood 
comes upon you languidly when the 
shadows are long and the evening breeze 
carries the perfume of jasmine and 
queen-of-the-night. The time for High 
Tea in India is a time to meet, to sit and 
talk, to admire, 


This year, seek the mood that is India. 


For further information, 
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see your travel agent, or write dept. AM 


India 


GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE | 


19 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 8-2245 


685 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Report on Korea 4 
a 


trade and exchanges with Com- 
munist North Korea. Their spokes- 
men had made optimistic pre- 
election predictions but later ad- 
they had misgauged the 
sentiments of the people, who still 
grimly remember the Communist 
aggression of 1950. 


The average Korean will admit 
that his anti-Communism was con- 
ditioned more by the wartime ex- 
cesses of the Communists themselves 
than by American aid or theories 
transmitted by USIA evangelists of 
democracy. The general feeling is 
that by now, had the Communists 
refrained from aggression and al- 
lowed the general air of suspicion of 
American intentions prevalent in 
the period from 1949 to 1950 to 
develop, Korea might be further to 
the left or even completely in the 
Communist camp. 


This anti-Communism was also 
a large factor in preventing foot- 


| holds of Communist agitation fol- 


lowing the April revolution. “The 
Communist agents in our midst 
were caught off guard by the sudden- 
ness of the uprisings,’ one Korean 
official said. 


A long-standing feud between the 
old and new factions of the Demo- 
cratic Party was smoothed over long 
enough on August 12 to allow a 
joint session of the legislature to 
elect the 68-year-old, Edinburgh- 


| educated Yun Posun as President 


for a five-year term by a comfortable 
majority. It was expected that the 
former old-guard leader Yun would 
name the new faction leader and 
Manhattan College graduate Dr. 
John M.*Chang as his Premier. 
Instead he named the old-guard 
Democratic leader, the bald, cigar- 
smoking economics expert, Kim Do 
Yun as his choice for Premier. The 
nomination was voted down by the 
House of Representatives as Kim 
lacked three votes for a simple 
majority confirmation. 


President Yun then submitted the 
name of Dr. Chang, and the vote on 
August 19 gave him a two-vote 
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` margin above the number required 


for a majority in the 233-member 
lower house. Chang, who in 1956 
was shot in the hand by an assassin’s 
bullet when he was a powerless 
Vice President under Rhee, formed 
a new government with a coalition 
cabinet of Democratic old and new 
faction members and Independents. 
But his shaky majority makes his 
future path at best a tightrope. 


Rejuvenating the economy 


The most formidable task con- 
fronting the new government is re- 
juvenation of the sagging economy. 
Almost everyone has predicted an 
economic crisis for this winter. The 
most serious problem is the wide- 
spread decrease in industrial produc- 
tion. This is blamed on a critical 
power shortage and also on the 
difficulty of obtaining funds when 
they are needed for financing and 
purchase of raw materials. Tight 
credit policies have been effected to 
check creeping inflation, but in- 
dustrialists say this is hampering 
their activities. 


Vast loan issues forced by the 
ousted Liberal Party regime in con- 
nection with the rigged March 15 
elections constitute another danger. 
A’ total of about $14 million in 
various loans was released during 
the first three months of this year. 
The money is now forming a huge 
store of latent purchasing power 
which threatens price stability. This 
cash accumulation is likely to spark 
fresh commodity speculation and 
contribute to inflation. Unemploy- 
ment, estimated variously at be- 
tween 500,000 and 2,000,000, is 
another worry. 


The Democrats, like their Liberal 
predecessors, are requesting con- 
tinued U.S. aid assistance at about 
$200 million per year to keep the 
economy stable. While promising 
better utilization of aid funds, the 
Democrats so far have failed to come 
up with any sound programs. Their 
most imaginative proposal to reduce 
government expenditures is to cut 
the 600,000-man Korean Army, one 
of the largest in the world. This, 
however, would simultaneously in- 
crease unemployment. 


Partial relief of Korea’s economic 
plight lies in improved relations with 
Japan. Some advance has been 
made toward rapprochement, but great 
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IF YOU DON'T SEE IT, YOU WON'T SPEND IT. Millions of people sign up with the Pay- 


roll Savings Plan at work because it helps them save money that otherwise 
might slip through their fingers. 


How to Save Money 
in spite af yourself 


Many Americans have discovered a way to save money without 
really changing their spending habits. You simply ask the company 
where you work to set aside money every payday for U.S. Savings 
Bonds. The Payroll Savings Plan makes sure that it goes into savings 
before you can dribble it away. And, if you buy a $25.00 Bond a 
month (cost $18.75) in 40 months you’ll have Bonds worth $1,000 at 
maturity. You really won’t miss it because it adds up to only 63¢ a day. 


U.S. Savings Bonds are more than a good way to save 


$ You can save automatically with the Payroll Savings Plan. e You 
now earn 334 % interest to maturity. ¢ You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guarantee. e Your money can’t be lost 
or stolen. e You can get your money, with interest, anytime 
you want it. e You save more than money —you help 
your Government pay for peace. + You can buy 
Bonds where you work or bank. 




























































































Every Savings Bond you own—old or 
new —earns 44% more than ever before 
when held to maturity. 







You save more 
than money with 


U.S. Savings Bonds 





UNCLE SAM PROTECTS THEM. U.S. 
Savings Bonds are fully backed by 
the U.S. Government. They can 
be cashed like money anytime at 
any bank. Your money is safe, yet 
readily available in Bonds. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertis- 
ing. The Treasury Department thanks The Advertising 
Council and this magazine for their ‘patriotic donation, 
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emotional barriers still exist, follow- 
ing the forty years of Japanese oc- 
cupation earlier in this century. 


Since the April uprising, the 
United States Operations Mission in 
| Korea (International Cooperation 
Administration) has carefully re- 
assessed its own position and ac- 
| tivities during the past few years 
| and, under director Dr. Raymond 
T. Moyer, is at least making an 
| effort to correct past mistakes. Re- 
cent American insistence on adjust- 
ment of the hwan-dollar exchange 
| rate, hiking of power rates, manip- 
ulation of money supply, and pay- 
ment of certain taxes not previously 
| demanded into the counterpart fund 
| have somewhat strained the rela- 
| tionship between the United States 
and the Republic of Korea. The 
American side, however, is generally 
more optimistic over Korea’s eco- 
nomic future than are most Korean 
officials. 


The attitude toward Americans 


The personal relations of Ameri- 
cans with Koreans are gradually im- 
proving, but the unconscious con- 
descension of Americans in their 
daily contacts with Koreans has a 
grating effect. Recent emphasis on 
Korean language instruction among 
American servicemen and civilians 
has helped to dispel the image of 
the rich, arrogant American. 


The Korean War and subsequent 
events have for the time being pre- 
cluded in Korea the socialist and 
anti-American phase that the Japa- 
nese are experiencing. In the years 
just ahead, at least mild expressions 
of resentment of Americans and 
leftward drift must be expected, 
understood, and contended with. 





Khrushchev has accepted an in- 
vitation to visit North Korea early 
in October, and his pronouncements 
from there could shift the Cold War 
spotlight to Asia once again. The 
Khrushchev visit significantly comes 
just prior to the U.S. presidential 
election, and in Korea, an area 
which was a prime issue in the 1952 
presidential campaign. 


. What have you heard about 
METRECALE 


the new concept of weight control? 


Since Metrecal was introduced several months ago in powder form, and with its more recent 


introduction in liquid form, many people have learned of its effectiveness by word-of-mouth, 


This factual report provides accurate information on Metrecal — what it is, what it is not. 


n September of 1959, Mead Johnson 

& Company introduced a new prod- 
uct to the medical profession under the 
brand name Metrecal. It was developed 
to provide physicians with a new tech- 
nique for use in judicious weight reduc- 
tion of overweight patients. 

We wish to stress the importance of 
the physician in problems of weight loss 
and control. This is particularly the 
case for individuals who are tremen- 
dously overweight, patients with disease 
of the kidneys, and patients with various 
forms of heart and blood vessel disease. 

In view of the broad public and medi- 
cal interest in weight control, many per- 
sons have learned of Metrecal by word- 
of-mouth; hence, this factual statement. 


What is Metrecal? 


Metrecal, when properly used, is an ef- 
fective agent for weight loss and control. 

Metrecal is a complete food available 
in two forms: a powder which is mixed 
with water; and a liquid, ready to use. 
Metrecal is designed to provide a low 
calorie diet which contains all basic nu- 
trients required by a person on a reduc- 
ing program. Metrecal contains no drugs. 

Metrecal can be used as the total diet 
for the period required to achieve the 
weight loss which is best for the individ- 
ual. Thereafter, it can be used for one 
or two meals a day, or as the total diet 
on selected days to maintain desired 
weight, 


In other words, the concept is meas- 
ured calories according to the needs of 
the individual. 


What does Metrecal do? 


Overweight persons are able to lose 
weight through the use of Metrecal sim- 
ply because they take in fewer calories 
than are required to maintain weight. 
In this manner they lose weight natural- 
ly, without resorting to fad diets, complex 
schedules, or artificial appetite depres- 
sants. And users of Metrecal are remark- 
ably free from hunger—the appetite is 
satisfied normally, 


What Metrecal cannot do 


Metrecal is not a miracle cure for over- 
weight. It cannot provide the will power 
required for weight reduction. It has to 
be used properly. It is imperative that 
the person who desires to lose weight 
stay on the diet of Metrecal. This is not 
difficult since little, if any, hunger occurs 
after a day or two. 


Medical evidence of 
effectiveness 


Extensive clinical studies, conducted 
under medical supervision, have shown 
an average weight loss by Metrecal users 
of approximately one-half pound per 
day for periods up to six weeks. Some 
lose even more. 

Most patients in the studies report 
little, if any, hunger. Many report that 





they feel better than before. Almost all 
find it relatively easy to continue on 
Metrecal. 


What is in Metrecal? 


A frequently specified day’s supply is 
one-half pound of Metrecal powder 
mixed with water or four eight-ounce 
cans of Metrecal liquid. This provides 
900 calories or energy units, 70 grams | 
protein, 110 grams carbohydrate, 20 | 
grams fat and all essential vitamins and 
minerals in quantities that meet or ex- 
ceed minimum daily requirements estab- 
lished by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

In addition to the half-pound can, 
Metrecal powder is now available in 
the 314-pound economy-size can. The — 
new Metrecal liquid is packaged in 
eight-ounce cans—each provides a con- 
venient individual meal. 


How to undertake a 
reducing program 


Your physician is the best source of coun- 
sel and guidance in problems of weight 
loss and control, 


*Metrecal Is Mead Johnson & Company's brand of dietary 
for weight control. 


Mead Johnson 


Symbol of service in medicine 


@Mead Johnson & Company »Ħ Nutritional and Pharmaceutical Products *¢ Evansville 21, Indiana 


LETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 


To live and die in Dixie 
Sir: 

Thank you for “To Live and Die 
in Dixie’? by Gerald W. Johnson in 
the July issue of the Atlantic. As 
a Southerner just out of college and 
‘facing the prospect of living through 
the pain of the South’s inevitable 
readjustment to the realities of the 
race problem, I was greatly encour- 
aged by the author’s comments. 

__ Mr. Johnson’s insight and perspec- 
tive are the best that I have encoun- 
tered in the myriad of material 
available on the subject. Also, he 
has superbly articulated the hopes 
of many in my position. If articles 
‘such as this one are printed often 
enough, those of us who really love 
the South will be able to find the 
inspiration necessary to throw off 
the forces that prevent it from taking 
Once again a place of moral leader- 

ship in the nation. 
; Roszerr M. Conrors, JR. 
New Orleans, La. 


Sir: 

Congratulations on Gerald W. 
Johnson’s superb ‘fo Live and Die 
‘in Dixie.” As a Southerner who does 
in fact find it “easier to think” in 
these New England environs, but im- 
possible to feel strongly anywhere 
outside the South, I was thrilled 
to see a Southerner analyze his 
culture with both feeling and un- 
muddled thought. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

Mr. Gerald Johnson’s weary ideas 
can, despite all that bookish rhetoric, 
do the South little harm; but John 
Keats, who neither lived nor died in 






Dixie, has been done a grave injus- 
tice. In the famous passage, “ ‘Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty,’ — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know,” the antecedent to “ye” is the 
Grecian urn, not the reader. Keats 
was not prescribing a philosophy. 
Perhaps, though, Mr. Johnson’s 
misreading of Keats is the most sig- 
nificant point made in his essay. 
We of the South have a tendency to 
remove our past from context and to 
read it by tradition. As a conse- 
quence, reality is for us too fre- 
quently distorted into a “‘titanic lie.” 
Jack D. Durant 
Clinton, S. C. 


It is true enough, as Mr. Durant 
says, that Keats was not a deliberate 
liar; but neither was Thomas Nelson 
Page. And Mr. Durant is right again 
in assuming that the misinterpretation 
of both has made me very tired. 

GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Sir: 

It is my hope that many South- 
erners will take to heart “To Live 
and Die in Dixie,’ by Gerald W. 
Johnson. While I must disagree with 
the appraisal of Faulkner’s works, I 
think that Mr. Johnson has put the 
heart of our problems before us: our 
“cultural lag”; the legendary quality 
of our belief in our past beauty, 
which should remain, but not in a 
legendary sense; the lack of wisdom 
to see that the grandfather clause 
was a political necessity when insti- 
tuted and should long since have 
been discarded; and then, the hope- 
ful note that we are “now enduring 
the discipline that makes a nation 
great.” 

Mrs. ELorse D. PICKARD 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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The last white family 
Sir: 

It is heartening to read a personal 
attempt at solving the moral prob- 
lems involved in segregation, as in 
Marvin Caplan’s “The Last White 
Family on the Block” (July Atlantic). 
If only more people would have the 
courage to say, and mean, “Do I 
believe we are all born free and 
equal? Suddenly I am pushed be- 
yond easy platitudes into that diffi- 
cult and stony place where we are 
forced to take a stand for our pro- 
fessed convictions or abandon them.” 
Part of the answer to this problem 
is the kind of thinking Mr. Caplan 
has so aptly put on paper. 

Bersy McKELVEY 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


What happens to manuscripts? 


Sir: 

With interest and pleasure, but 
not without amazement, I have read 
the sprightly article “What Happens 
to Authors’ Manuscripts?’’, written 
by my honored and learned friend 
John Carter and published in the 
July Atlantic. 

Imagine, if you can, my surprise 
in encountering this passage: “Of 
Human Bondage was given by its au- 
thor to the Library of Congress, 
which also owns the poetical note- 
books of A. E. Housman, sold by his 
brother to a New York dealer and in 
due course bought and presented by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Whittall.’’ Now, for 
the very reason that Mr. Carter is 
without a peer as an authority on 
the provenance of the Housman 
notebooks, he must have known that 
they were actually the gift of Ger- 
trude Clarks Whittall, who has so 
munificently and variously enriched 


— 


this library’s literary and music re- 
sources over a period of many years. 

Also, this statement appears in the 
article: “‘Dreiser gave Sister Carrie to 
Mencken, who offered it first to the 
Library of Congress, which declined 
it, and then to the New York Public 
Library, where Harry M. Lyden- 
berg had more sense.” Strangely, 
however, there is no evidence dis- 
coverable among the records of the 
Library of Congress that any such 
offer was ever made, let alone re- 
jected. On the contrary, I find that 
the late Herbert Putnam, then Li- 
brarian of Congress, wrote to Mr. 
Mencken on February 2, 1935: 

“Your note of the 31st, which 
reached me yesterday too late for an 
acknowledgment then, interested me 
keenly. 

“Most certainly Mr. Dreiser’s 
papers and manuscripts would be 
valued here, and the deposit of them 
with us highly welcome. Nor would 
there be any objection to the pro- 
viso that they should not be acces- 
sible to-the public without his per- 
mission during his lifetime. 

“We hope therefore that you will, 
as you indicate, be disposed to pass 
such an assurance to Mr. Dreiser.” 

At the same time, the Librarian 
wrote to Mr. Dreiser: 

“Tn a note received this morning 
Mr. Mencken indicates that you 
might consider a deposit in the Li- 
brary of Congress of the various 
manuscripts and papers which you 
have accumulated in your distin- 
guished career as an author. I wish 
to assure you, as I have assured him, 
that we should greatly welcome such 
an accession to our collection and 
should relish the custodianship of it.” 

Alas, this produced only a brief 
note from a secretary: “Mr. Dreiser 
asks me to say to you that he appre- 
ciates your kind letter . . . and has 
asked me to hold it for further con- 
sideration.” 

The library must openly confess, 
in this instance, to disappointment, 
but the charge of a lack of eager and 
appreciative receptivity seems to this 
one of its long-time servants to be, 
however carelessly, mistakenly, or 
innocently made, untrue, unfair, and 


unfortunate. And yet no one will be 
so foolish or ungenerous as to im- 


peach Mr. Carter’s belief in the 


credibility of his witnesses. 


Davin C. MEARNS 
Chief, Manuscript Division 
Library of Congress 


I am much obliged to my honored 
and learned friend for correcting two 
egregious mistakes. To misname Mrs. 
Whittall was not only careless and 
graceless but also ungrateful in one 
who has benefited so much from her 
Housman benefaction. As to Dreiser, 
Mencken, and Dr. Putnam, I cannot 
improye on Mr. Mearns’s selection of 
epithets to describe my gaffe. I should 
like to underline “‘innocently.”” But 
credulity is no substitute for veracity. 


JOHN CARTER 


A case of plagiarism 


Sir: 

The section devoted to ‘The 
Young Poets” in the August issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly contains a poem 
entitled “Love Note” by Joseph 
Siebel. Except for the adjective 
“hot” preceding the word “‘summer”’ 
and the modifier “the? preceding 
the word “steamy,” this poem is a 
verbatim copy of a poem by Steve 
Allen. 

“Love Note” by Steve Allen can 
be found in his book Wry on the Rocks, 
copyrighted in 1956 by Holt and 
Company of New York. This book 
can also be found in the Library of 
Congress, catalogue card number 
5611161. 

It is hard to imagine a coincidence 
of this kind, but even harder to con- 
ceive of Steve Allen using a nom de 
plume. 

Joanne Correy, Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations 
National Education Association 


We thank Miss Colley for calling our 
attention to what is flagrantly and re- 
grettably a case of plagiarism, the first 
to have occurred in the ATLANTIC col- 
umns in a long time. Mr. Siebel’s 
poem in the September issue, ‘‘We 
Meet Again,” is also plagiarized. It 
was written by Tom Prideaux and pub- 
lished in 1925 by Doubleday Page in 
CREATIVE YOUTH, edited by Hughes 
— THE EDITORS 
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Mearns. 
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EVERYBODY'S GIRL IRMA 


“Irma la Douce,” a wayward 
but of course goodhearted 
wench, is chronicled in the 
score of a new Broadway mu- 
sical, a kind of French ‘‘Three 
Penny Opera” imported by 
way of London. Try it in 
French-with the redoubtable 
Zizi Jeanmaire as Irma-—or in 
English with the stars of the 
American cast. Either way, 
“Irma” is brash musical com- 
edy with a touch of bitters. 
OL 5560 English/WL 177 
French/Irma la Douce. 
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MEMORIES ARE MADE 
OF SONGS 


Mitch Miller, a bearded piper 
who leads a splendid new 
national pastime—Sing Along 
with Mitch-this time with a 
melodic memoir. 

CL 1542/08 8342/Memo- 
ries/Sing Along with Mitch/ 
Mitch Miller and the gang. 


THE VOICE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


Sir John Gielgud is the true 
voice of Shakespeare. New— 
and exclusively on Columbia 
Records—is the sequel to 
Gielgud’s “Ages of Man.” In 
a new Shakespeare program— 
“One Man in His Time” -Sir 
John goes to the very heart of 
matters in Julius Caesar, Mac- 
beth, Richard II and Henry V, 
among others. 

OL 5550/One Man in His 
Time/Sir John Gielgud 
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FROM “HANSEL” TO 
“WOZZECK” 


` Thomas Schippers is a spir- 


ited maestro with a gift for 
opera that has carried him tri- 
umphantly to La Scala and 
the Met. His premiere Colum- 
bia recording is a rousing 
“Lp” of orchestral interludes 
from operas that range —as- 
tonishingly—from “Hansel 
and Gretel” to “Traviata,” 
“Vanessa” and to‘‘Wozzeck.” 
ML 5564/MS 6164/ Orches- 
tral Music from the Opera/ 
The Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra, Thomas Schippers, 
conductor. 
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WHY JAPAN SURRENDERED 





BY ADMIRAL SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


t 


- SAMUEL ties NOHISON was professor of American history at’ Harvard, the 


winner of a ‘Pulitzer Prize, the author of THE MARITIME HISTORY OF MASSACHU- 


setts and of the finest life yei. written of Columbus when in 1 941 he volunteered to 


write the history of the American Navy in World War II. -He saw active duty on 


eleven different ships, wears ‘seven batlle stars on his service ribbon, and was retired 


with the rank of rear admiral. From the fourteenth and final volume i in ehis great l ` ~, 


Series, we are privileged to draw this magnifi cent chapter. i 4 


To Japanese people were never told that their 
country was losing the war} even our capture of 
such key, points’ as Saipan, Manila, and Okinawa 
was explained as a strategic retirement. Hence, 
anyone high in the government or armed forces 
who recognized the symptoms of defeat found him- 
self in a cruel‘dilemma. Love of country im- 


pelled him to seek a way out of the war, but. 


admission of defeat.exposed him to disgrace or 
assassination. Even the Emperor, who had always 
wished to preserve the peace, found himself 
caught inthe same trap. When General Mac- 
Arthur after the war asked Hirohito why he did 
not earlier take a stand against it, “he made’ a 
symbolic gesture of his throat’s being cut. 


Early in 1945, following the Allied invasion of 


Luzon, the Emperor began to play an active part 
-.in the peace movement. His intervention had to 
be done ‘cautiously and discreetly, so ‘as not to 
disturb the established tradition and machinery 
- of government. In late January and early Feb- 
_‘ruary he conferred individually with seven of the’ 
Jushin, the “important subjects? — former Pre- 
miers and presidents of the~Privy. Council. He 


found their féeling to be like his; that’ an early: 


peacé: was necessary.’ Prince Konoye, the former 
Premier, stated bluntly that.Japan faced certain 


defeat and urged his cousin the Emperor to take . 


positive action to end thé war. \ 
Fear of the pow: sey va was so 


~ s 


r 


D 


. pact, precipitated a new crisis. . 


pervasive that nothing could be done until early 

April, when the invasion of Okinawa, and Russia’s - 
denunciation of the “Soviet-Japanese neutrality 
When General `, 
Koiso resigned the premiership on 5 April 1945, 

the jushin provided his relief. These men now had 
the confidence of the Lord „Keeper, Marquis Kido, 
closest adviser and personal friend of the Em- 
peror, who gave-his approval to a ‘political deal. 
The new Premier, who took office on 7 April, 
was the octogenarian Baron Kantaro' Suzuki, who 
as a junior naval officer, forty years earlier, had 
participated’ in the battle of Tsushima: Straits. 


He was now a retired admiral and president of the 


Privy Council, and it was ironic that, on the very” 
day he took office, the battleship Yamato was sunk. 
Shigenori Togo, also an advocate of peace, was 
appointed Foreign Minister. 

-The Army chiefs insisted, as their price for alz j 
lowing Sùzuki to form a cabinet, that he prosecute 
the-war to a victorious finish. Consequently, the 
new Premier had.to pretend to be doing just that. 
He knew that he was ‘expected by. the Emperor 
to bring the war to an.end;. but, as he held. office 


‘at the Army’s sufferance, he had to continue 


making die-hard public pronouncements. 
-Although it takes, but one antagonist to start a 
war, at least two are required to conclude peace; 


- so it is natural to inquire what, if anything, the 
United States and the other Allies were doing 


Copyright © 1960, by Samuel Eliot Morison, : 
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about it. The answer is, almost nothing, except 
to press the war more and more vigorously. It is 
possible that if President Roosevelt had lived six 
weeks longer, he would have taken the advice of 
Joseph C. Grew to give public assurance that if 
Japan surrendered “unconditionally,” she could 
keep her Emperor. The Department of State had 
envisaged just that, even at the beginning of the 
war. Following this line, government agencies in 
propaganda for home consumption had con- 
sistently ignored Hirohito and directed popular 
rage and hatred against Tojo and his military 
clique. This attitude was due in part to knowledge 
by the insiders that Hirohito had never wanted 
war; partly to experience of World War I, in 
which the Kaiser was played up as principal cul- 
prit, and his removal led to a weak government 
which was overthrown by Hitler. The Imperial 
Palace had been conspicuously spared in the suc- 
cessive bombings of Tokyo; and owing to the 
Secretary of War’s insistence, the Army Air Force 
had not bombed the two principal religious and 
artistic centers in Japan, Nikko and Kyoto. 

Mr. Grew, an old schoolmate and personal 
friend of President Roosevelt’s, had been Ameri- 
can ambassador to Japan for several years before 
Pearl Harbor. Knowing Japanese personalities 
and politics as did no other American, he de- 
tected through the double talk of the Suzuki gov- 
ernment a genuine desire to end the war. He 
knew that the one essential gesture to help the 
peace party in Japan was to promise as a condi- 
tion of peace that the Emperor would not be 
deposed. From 20 December 1944, Mr. Grew 
was undersecretary of state. He found that many 
top people in the department did not share his 
views. A popular demand, “Hirohito must go,” 
was being whipped up by a section of the Ameri- 
can press and by certain columnists and radio 
commentators. Admiral Leahy observed that 
some of the civilians who had access to the Presi- 
dent wanted Hirohito to be tried as a war 
criminal, and the nationalist press in China de- 
manded that he be hanged. The Soviet govern- 
ment, of course, aimed to break up the imperial 
system, so that Communism could profit from the 
ensuing anarchy. 

After hearing reports of the destructive bomb- 
ing raids on Tokyo of 23 and 25 May 1945, 
Mr. Grew called on the President and begged 
him to make an explicit statement, in an address 
that he was planning to deliver on the thirty-first, 
that Hirohito could retain his throne if Japan sur- 
rendered. Harry Truman, who had been in the 
presidential office only six weeks, was sym- 
pathetic but felt unqualified to make so vital a 
policy pronouncement without military advice. 
At his request Mr. Grew consulted General Mar- 
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shall and Secretaries Forrestal and Stimson. They, 
too, were sympathetic, but advised against making 
any such assurance at that time, because the 
Okinawa campaign had almost bogged down and 
the Japanese government would interpret any 
such statement as evidence of war weariness on 
our part. So this opportunity to proffer a friendly 
hand to Japanese advocates of peace was missed. 
It is very unlikely that it would have been ac- 
cepted, since the Japanese military and naval 
chiefs were against concluding peace even after 
two atomic bombs had been dropped and explicit 
assurances about the Emperor had been given. 

On 1 June the President’s interim committee, 
composed of high officials and top atomic scien- 
tists, recommended that the new bomb be used 
against Japan, as soon as possible, without warn- 
ing, and against a target that would reveal its 
“devastating strength.” A  well-considered al- 
ternative — to drop one bomb on a relatively un- 
inhabited part of Japan, after due warning, in 
order to demonstrate the uselessness of further 
struggle —- was rejected. It was feared that Japan 
would move in Allied prisoners of war as guinea 
pigs; and nobody could predict whether or not 
the bomb would work. If, after a warning, it 
proved a dud, the United States would be placed 
in a ridiculous position. And anyone who has 
followed our account of the senseless destruction 
and suffering inflicted by the kamikazes around 
Okinawa will appreciate the fact that compassion 
for Japan formed no factor in this decision. 

Again, on 18 June, when Okinawa was almost 
secured, Mr. Grew urged the President to issue a 
proclamation on the subject of the Emperor. 
Again, the service chiefs asked for more time, and 
the President decided to refer the whole matter to 
Potsdam, where his conference with Churchill, 
Stalin, and the combined chiefs of staff was 
scheduled to open on 16 July. 

On that very day the experimental atomic 
bomb was exploded in New Mexico. Churchill 
was told about it at Potsdam. “This is the 
Second Coming, in wrath,” said he. 


IR Jaran, in the meantime, responsible statesmen 
were groping and fiddling and getting exactly 
nowhere. After the news of Germany’s surrender 
came through on 9 May, the more realistic Army 
chiefs realized that if Russia entered the war 
against them, a successful defense of the home 
islands would be impossible. The Suzuki cabinet 
agreed that every effort should be made to keep 
Stalin neutral and to seek his good offices to 
negotiate a favorable peace. Some halfhearted, 
unofficial feelers were put out to the Soviet am- 


bassador in Tokyo, but nothing came of them. 
On 8 June the Supreme Council for the Direc- 
tion of the War (8.C.D.W.), consisting mainly 
of the Premier, the ‘War, Navy, and Foreign 
Ministers, and the Army and Navy Chiefs of Staff, 
approved a basic war policy that committed 
Japan to fight to the bitter end. Then, ten days 
later, they voted to propose peace through neutral 
powers, especially the Soviet Union. 

Marquis Kido, who got wind of their first deci- 
sion, prepared a plan, which the Emperor ap- 
proved, to circumvent the 8.C.D.W. He opened 
a series of personal and private negotiations with 
responsible government members. These dragged 
along for several days without result. The Em- 
peror then summoned the S.C.D.W. to the palace 
(22 June) and supported Foreign Minister Togo 
in his determination to send a special envoy to 
Moscow, hoping to work out some means of end- 
ing the war through diplomatic negotiation.. 

` By that time the Japanese government knew 
that Okinawa was lost; that the B-29s were ca- 
pable of wiping out one Japanese city after an- 
other; that, in a word, the war was lost. But 
nothing was done to prepare the people for the 
inevitable. On the contrary, Premier Suzuki 
issued a statement that the loss of Okinawa 
“improved Japan’s strategic position” and dealt 
America a “severe spiritual blow.” “Peace 
agitators” were threatened in official broadcasts; 
efforts were made to increase war production; a 
program of building solid houses with under- 
ground shelters was announced to protect the 
people from air bombing, and one of stockpiling 
food to render them self-sufficient. 

In the meantime, the Japanese ambassador in 
Moscow was being brushed off by Stalin, and the 
Soviet ambassador in Tokyo also refused to 
negotiate. The Emperor, concerned by the delay, 
summoned Suzuki and proposed that a special 
envoy be sent to Moscow with.a personal message 
from himself to Stalin. Togo jumped at the idea, 
and Prince Konoye consented to be the envoy. 
Permission had to be asked of the Soviet foreign 
office, and not until 18 July did the Soviet govern- 
ment send an evasive and discouraging reply. For 
Stalin had already decided to declare war on 
Japan. 

Then, out of a clear sky, on a summer day of 
sweltering heat, came the Potsdam Declaration of 
26 July by President Truman, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek, stating the con- 
ditions under which Japan would be called upon 
to surrender “unconditionally.” The principal 
terms of the Potsdam Declaration were: 

1. The authority and influence of the Japanese 
militarists “must be eliminated for all time.” 

2. Until a “new order of peace, security and 
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justice” is established in Japan, Allied forces will 
occupy Japanese key points “to secure the achieve- 
ment” of this basic objective. 

3. Terms of the. Cairo Declaration! will be 
carried out, and Japanese sovereignty will be 
limited to Hokkaido, Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku, 
and adjacent smaller islands. 

4. Japanese military forces, “after being com- 
pletely disarmed, shall be permitted to return to 
their homes with the opportunity to lead peaceful 
and -productive lives.” 

5. “We do not intend that the Japanese shall 
be enslaved as a race or destroyed as a nation, 
but stern justice shall be meted out to all war 
criminals. . . . Freedom of speech, of religion, 
and of thought, as well as respect for the funda- 
mental human rights, shall be established.” 

6. Japan may retain such industries as will 
sustain her economy, but may not rearm; and 
she may look forward to “participation in world 
trade relations.” 

7. Occupation forces “shall be withdrawn from 
Japan as soon as these objectives have been 
accomplished and there has been established, 
a peacefully inclined and responsible govern- 
ment.” 

8. The Japanese government is called upon “‘to 
proclaim now the unconditional surrender of all 
Japanese armed forces.” The alternative is 
“prompt and.-utter destruction.” 

A broadcast of this declaration, received in 
Tokyo on 27 July, caused a flurry of discussion in 
high governmental circles as to how it should be 
handled. Foreign Minister Togo wished to play 
a waiting game and avoid any official statement. 
For (a. typically Japanese condition), if any 
official declaration were made, it would have to 
be a flat rejection, to please the military men in 
the cabinet. Unfortunately, Premier Suzuki up- 
set the applecart when, at a press conference on 
28 July, he indicated that the cabinet considered 
the Potsdam Declaration to be a mere rehash of 
the earlier and unacceptable, Cairo Declaration, ` 
and as such unworthy of official notice. And, he 
added, the increase of aircraft production gave 
renewed hope of a Japanese victory. s 

No explicit assurance about the Emperor had 
issued from Potsdam; but (so Shigemitsu, Foreign 
Minister in the Koiso government, assured me in 
1950) the reference in paragraph 'seven to with- 
drawing occupation forces after a “peacefully in- 
clined and responsible government”? had been set 


1 The Cairo Declaration stated that Japan would be deprived of 
all conquests gained by aggression since the opening of Japan by 
Commodore Perry in 1853. Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores 
would accordingly be restored to China; Korea would recover her inde- 
pendencé; and the southern half of Sakhalin would be returned to 
Russia. 
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up indicated to the Japanese that they would be 
permitted to determine their own future. 


I. THE Suzuki government could have made up 
its mind promptly to accept the Potsdam Declara- 
tion as a basis for peace, there would have been 
no explosion of an atomic bomb over Japan. 
Suzuki’s bumbling statement to the press trig- 
gered it off. 

Secretary of State Byrnes found the Premier’s 
statement “disheartening.’? Both he and Presi- 
dent Truman hoped that, before the Potsdam 
Conference broke up, the Japanese government 
would change its mind. The President had al- 
ready decided to use the bomb if Japan did not 
accept the declaration and on 24 July had issued 
the necessary order to the Army Air Force to 
“deliver its first special bomb as soon as weather 
will permit visual bombing after about 3 August.” 
But this could have been revoked, just as the 
Japanese strike on Pearl Harbor could have been 
recalled before 6 December 1941. Not until after 
the conference had broken up with no further 
word from Tokyo, when President Truman was at 
sea on board U.S.S. Augusta, did he give the final 
order to drop the bombs on two Japanese cities. 

That was on 2 August, west longitude date. 
All parts and materials for assembling the bombs 
had arrived at Tinian before the first of the 
month. Weather on 3 and 4 August (east longi- 
tude dates) was unfavorable; but on the fourth, 
with a good forecast for the next two days, Gen- 
eral LeMay decided to load the first bomb on 5 
August and to drop it on the sixth. 

The B-29 nicknamed “Enola Gay,” com- 
manded by Colonel Paul W. Tibbets, U.S.A. 
was chosen to carry the first atomic bomb. 
Captain William S5. Parsons, a Navy ordnance 
specialist who had had charge of the ordnance 
aspects of the bomb and of its safety features, 
came along to assemble it and make the final 
adjustments en route. 

At 0245 August 6 “Enola Gay” took off from 
North Field, Tinian, followed by two observation 
planes. Over Iwo Jima it began a slow climb to 
30,000 feet. At 0730 Captain Parsons and his 
assistant made final adjustments on the bomb. 
Weather reconnaissance planes reported all clear 
over Hiroshima. The B-29 was over the city at 
0911, when controls were passed to the bombar- 
dier, Major Thomas W. Ferebee, U.S.A., who at 
0915 “toggled the bomb out” at an altitude of 
31,600 feet and speed of 328 m.p.h. No enemy 
planes attacked “Enola Gay.” She landed on 
Tinian at 1458. 

Results were catastrophic. The bomb exploded 
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right over a parade ground where the Japanese 
Second Army was doing calisthenics. The soldiers 
were wiped out almost to a man. Everything in 
the city within an area of over four square miles 
was razed or fused. An estimated 71,379 people, 
including the military, were killed; 19,691 were 
seriously injured; and about 171,000 rendered 
homeless. This seems, however, to have been an 
overestimate. A Japanese official notice of 31 
July 1959 stated that the total number of deaths 
attributed to the bombing of Hiroshima, includ- 
ing all that had occurred in the nearly 14 years 
since it happened, was 60,175. 

President Truman got the word at noon on 
6 August (west longitude date) on board cruiser 
Augusta while crossing the Atlantic. He told the 
officers and men about it, saying, “This is the 
greatest thing in history.” 

Before sunrise 9 August the Russian declara- 
tion of war on Japan was known in Tokyo. At 
1000 Marquis Kido conveyed to Premier Suzuki 
the Emperor’s belief that it was urgent to accept 
the Potsdam Declaration immediately. The 
S.C.D.W., promptly summoned to the Imperial 
Palace, was already in session when the second 
atomic bomb exploded over Nagasaki, at 1101. 
All agreed to insist that the prerogatives of the 
imperial family be preserved, but beyond that 
there was no agreement. War Minister General 
Anami, Army Chief of Staf General Umezu, and 
Admiral Toyoda, the Navy Chief of Staff, in- 
sisted on three conditions: 1) the Japanese would 
disarm their own troops overseas, 2) war criminals 
would be prosecuted by Japanese courts, and 
3) only a limited military occupation of Japan 
would be permitted. Togo pointed out that the 
Allies were certain to refuse such conditions, that 
all hope of Japanese victory had vanished, and 
that Japan must no longer delay seeking peace. 
But as Anami, Umezu, and Toyoda held out, 
nothing could be decided. 

Nor could agreement be reached by the cabinet, 
at a meeting which opened at 1430, even after 
sitting for over seven hours and hearing more bad 
news from Hiroshima and Nagasaki. When that 
meeting broke up at 2230 August 9, Suzuki and 
Togo called on the Emperor and told him that, 
as neither cabinet nor $.C.D.W. could reach a 
decision, he must summon the council to meet 
with him. Hirohito agreed. The 8.C.D.W. met 
with the Emperor in an underground air-raid 
shelter at the palace, at 2350 August 9. 

This was what Togo, Shigemitsu, and Kido had 
been working toward for months. At the Im- 
perial Conference, Suzuki took the floor and pre- 
sented his arguments for immediate acceptance of 
the Potsdam Declaration. Togo and Navy Mini- 
ster Yonai supported him. Generals Anami and 
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Umezu and Admiral Toyoda argued for a resolute ` 


prosecution of the war, unless the Allies accepted. 


the three above-mentioned ‘conditions. There 
was.a long discussion of possibilities, ably led by 


Baron Hiranuma.. Suzuki requested an “imperial. 
. decision” to break the deadlock, an unprecedented‘ 
‘ step. The Emperor.rose, said that ending the war 
was the only way to relieve Japan from unbear-. 


able distress, and left the room. Suzuki then de- 
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Switvetland on 11: Augst e Jongitude date) 


, and immediately broadcast. The foreign office at 
' Tokyo iritercepted it at about noon the same day. 


clared: “His Majesty’s decision should be made . 


the decision of this conference as well,” and the 
8.C.D.W. adjourned at 0230 August 10.: 
Since an Imperial Conference had no formal 


power to decide anything, a cabinet meeting was - 
called at about 0300 August 10.. There, the im-. 


perial decision was.unanimously approved. 
At 0700 August 10, ʻa message was sent to the 


The Byrnes note of. 11 Augist comprised five 
poena provisions: , 


. “From the moment of surrender’ the author- 


ity v7 the’ Emperor and Japanese- government . 

shall be subject to the Supreme Commander! of 
the Allied Powers who will take such steps as he 
deems proper “to effectuate the surrender terms.” 
-- 2. The Emperor will authorize his government 


and Imperial General Headquarters to sign the, 
- surrender and. 


shall” command all his armed 
forces to lay down their arms. 
3. Immediately upon -the surrender the Japa- 


` hese government shall transport prisoners of war 


governments of the United’ States, Great Britain, ~ 


the Soviet Union, and China, stating that Japan 
was ready to accept the terms of the Potsdam 
Declaration with the understanding that the. 


and interned civilians to places’ of safety where 
they can be embarked in Allied transports. 


4. The ultimate form of the government of ` 


* Japan shall be established by the free will, of the 


prerogatives of the Emperor as a sovereign ruler 


were not prejudiced: 

During that day the cabinet debated whether to 
announce this to the public. It was decided to 
make no announcement until after the publica- 


tion of an imperial rescript accepting the Potsdam” 


terms, because of the fear of a militarist ‘coup 
d’état. That possibility was.real indeed: On the 
morning of 10 August, War Minister Anami 
summoned all officers in Tokyo of the rank of. 
lieutenant colonel and above, told them what had 


Japanese people. f 
5, Allied occupation forces’ will remain in 


Taran’ ‘until the purposes set forth in the Potsdam 


Declaration “are achieved.” 
- The Byrnes note created new tensions and a 


` fresh “crisis in high circles at Tokyo.. It left no 


‘doubt’in anyone’s mind: that the Japanese would 
ibe permitted to_retain the Emperor, and most of 


the Cabinet* were _for-- accepting; but Anami, 


happened, and appealed to them to keep ‘the ` 


Army quiet. Increasing restiveness ‘at the war 
ministry during the day caused him to issue-a 
warning against any overt effort to obstruct the 


` a comparable warning to the Japanese Navy. 


But the wireless waves and cables between 
Tokyo and Washington were working, via Switzer- 


_ land. The message of 0700. August 10 accepting. 
the Potsdam Declaration was received. at about 


the same hour next day, 10 August, west longitude 
date. At Washington this created .a flurry ‘only 


less agitated than the one at Tokyo. Was it or - 


was it not an acceptance ‘of the Potsdam terms? 


“Ata conference in the White’ -House between 


“Soon after receipt.of the Allied reply, a group of: 


. government's decision. And Admiral Yonai issuéd ` 


Umezu, and Toyoda were adamant, ‘holding. out 


for self-disarmament and a limited’occupation.or. 
none. A fanatical coup. d'état, with the purpose.’ 


of. continuing the war, was narrowly - averted: 


young Army officers. in the War Ministry ap- 
proached Anari with a direct suggestion that the. 
Army intervene to. stop all: peace moves. 


-ceeded in putting them off, but this powder-keg 
- atmosphere persisted while the cabinet for two 


President Truman, - -Secretaries Byrnes, Stimson, ., 


. and Forrestal, Admiral Leahy, and a few others, - 


the question was threshed out. -“Terrible political - 


repercussions” -were anticipated if a promise to 
keep the Emperor .on his throne: should backfire 
by encouraging the Japanese government to con- 


. tinue the war. -The President decided, neverthe- 
p less, to take the risk, and- Secretary Byrnes drafted.” 
. a note in reply to the Japanese offer, which, after 


obtaining telegraphéd approval from London, 


Moscow, and ‘Chungking, he sent to Tokyo, via- 
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:appårėntly with.a view to helping- thè Japanese ` 
.make up their minds, the bombers were ordered . 


days longer: -remained deadlocked. Togo received. -^ 


support on 13 August i in the form of a cablegram 
from the Japanese minister in Stockholm, re- 
porting that the United States had resisted strong 
pressure from the Soviet poiga and China to 


rèmove the ears 


are k 
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O. THE eleventh, when the Byrnes note was 


dispatched, ‘President Truman ordered all “stra- ` 
tegic” air operations (the B-29s) by the Army Air > 


Force to be suspended; but on the fourteenth, 


-to resume. ‘That order in turn was canceléd after 
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‘more than'a thousand B-29s were in the air, but _ i 
- most of them were recalled before . ‘doing any . 


further damage. 


` “WHY JAPAN SURRENDERED _ 


He suc- ' 
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Durie the night of 13 to 14 August, seven 
B-29s dropped on Tokyo more than five million 
leaflets, containing the text of the Japanese note 


_ accepting the Potsdam Declaration and a Japa- 


nese translation of Secretary. Byrnes’s reply. This 
was the first intimation the people had of what 
was going on. At 0830 August 14, Marquis Kido 
brought one of these leaflets to the Emperor and 
urgently advised him to take prompt action, pre- 
dicting that the leaflets would have a profound 
effect. Unless the Emperor declared immediately 
for peace, he might lose control of armed forces in 
the field. Shortly after, Premier Suzuki arrived 
at the palace. He and Marquis Kido, who had 
vainly endeavored to convert General Anami to 
reason, urged the Emperor to convoke an Im- 
perial Conference (the $.C.D.W. in the “pres- 
ence”) on his own initiative. This was un- 
precedented. By Japanese constitutional pro- 
cedure,-an Imperial Conference could be convoked 
only after the Premier and chiefs of staff had 
agreed on the agenda. The Emperor, -before 
taking so drastic a step, requested several senior 


‘Army and Navy officers to take measures to secure 


the obedience of all armed forces to his orders to 


_ cease fire. He then summoned the 8.C.D.W. to 


„the palace. 

The meeting opened at 1100 August 14 in the 
air-raid shelter. Suzuki reported “that most of 
those present favored an immediate acceptance of 
- the Byrnes note but suggested that the Emperor 
hear the objectors before making his decision. In 
a highly emotional atmosphere, Anami, Umezu, 
and Toyoda repeated their earlier arguments for 
continuing to fight. The Emperor then spoke the 
thoughts that he had long firmly held. Con- 
tinuing the war, he said, will merely result in 
additional destruction. The whole nation will be 
reduced to ashes. The Allied reply is a virtually 
complete acknowledgment of the position of his 
note of 0700 August 10-and evidence “of the 
peaceful and friendly intentions of the enemy.” 
It is the imperial desire that his ministers of state 
accept it. They will at once prepare an imperial 
rescript broadcasting this decision directly to the 
people. 

The deed was done. At 1449 August 14 Radio 
Tokyo flashed the Emperor’s decision around the 
world. The cabinet was already making a final 
draft of the rescript, which.had been in prepara- 
tion since 10 August. At 2100 it was completed 
and taken to the Emperor, who signed it at 2250 
August 14. Ten minutes later it was officially 


‘proclaimed that Japan would accept the Allied 


terms, and a note to that effect was sent to the 
Allied governments through a neutral country. 
This important- news reached President Truman 
at 1550 August 14, west longitude date. He an- 


nounced it from the White House at 1900 the 
same day and declared a two-day holiday of 
jubilation. 

Despite every care to prevent incidents, the 
situation in Tokyo almost got out of hand. Hot- 
heads in the war ministry and on thé general staff 


were still planning a military coup. During the. 


night of 14 to 15 August (east longitude date) they 
called on Lieutenant General Takeshi Mori, 
commanding the Imperial Guards’ Division, to 
demand that he order his men to disobey the 
surrender order. Mori refused and was then assas- 
sinated. With the connivance of two officers of 
his staff, orders were prepared, over his forged 
seal, to isolate the palace and the Emperor and 
impound the tape recording of the surrender 
message that was to be broadcast at noon next 
day. When General Tanaka of the Eastern 
District Area Army heard of this plot, he pro- 
ceeded to the palace, took personal command of 
the Imperial Guards, countermanded the forged 
orders, and by 0800 August 15 had puppresred 


` the nascent insurrection. . 
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In the course of the day attempts were made to 
assassinate Premier Suzuki, Marquis Kido, and 
Baron Hiranuma. General Anami, who knew 
what was, going on but either dared not or cared 
not to do anything about it, felt that the only 
honorable way out was to commit hara-kiri and 
did so. His example was followed by four of the 
principal conspirators and by General Tanaka, 
whose prompt action had defeated their plans, and 
(most appropriately) by Vice Admiral ‘Takijiro 
Onishi, father of the Kamikaze Corps. 

Throughout the morning of 15 August, Japa- 
nese radios announced that a most important 
broadcast would be made at noon. When listeners 


were told that the next voice would be that of the ' 


Emperor, which they had never before been 
permitted to hear, they anticipated something 
tremendous and generally assumed that it would 


be a plea for resistance to the bitter end. On the ` 


contrary, Hirohito reviewed the course of the war, 
announced that he had accepted the terms of the 
Allies, appealed to the people to rebuild the 
country, and ended: “‘We charge you, Our loyal 
subjects, to carry out faithfully Our will.” The 
word “surrender” was carefully omitted from the 
text, but almost every listener realized that his 
ruler was announcing the end of the war on Allied 
terms. The people were stupefied*by this revela- 
tion, and still appeared stunned when the first 
occupation troops arrived two weeks later. 


The Japanese note of 2300 August 14 (east . 
_ longitude date) was promptly acknowledged by 


Secretary Byrnes, together with an order that the 
Japanese cease hostilities at once, as our forces 


had already been ordered to do. This was re- 
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ceived in Tokyo ants 46 Aur -(east iongitude - 


date), and the Emperor’s-definite order ‘to. cease aa 


` fire went out at-1600 that day. The ‘United States 
Navy :had ‘stopped all. offensive operations: 34" 


hours earlier, at 0615 August. 15, ‘The Emperor’ s 


- order to:his armed forces to surrender ‘was not 


“+ issued until after: the signing of the surrender | 


document on the Missouri on 2 September, . 

It was the Emperor who cut governmental red’ 
tape and made the great decision. This required. 
courage. The Army chiefs and Admiral Toyoda 
were not greatly moved by the atomic explosions, 


`. They argued. that the two bombs werè probably 


all thatthe United States had, and if more were 
ade, we would not. dare’ use them ‘when in- 


'. vading Japan; that there was a fair chance of 
` defeating -the invasion ‘by massed kamikaze at- ` 
- _ tacks;. and ‘that, in any event, national- honor 
demanded a last ‘battle on Japanese soil. All the ~ 


f fighting hitherto had been little more than 
peripheral skirmishes; the way to victory ‘was to 
“Jure” the Americans, ashore -and ‘ ‘annihilate” 


_ them, as had been done by the original kamikaze ` 


“divine wind” to the hordes of Kublai Khan in | 
' 1281 A.D. Such had been the propaganda line 
given to the Japanese people to explain the. series, 


‘of defeats; they had no idea that Japan was ‘really S 
-beaten. Nothing less. than an assertion of the ba 
imperial. will. could have- overcome These; argu w 


iments and objections. a 
An intelligent and ‘patriotic French. banker, . 

M. Jacques Bardac, who was interned at Peiping 

through the entire war and-cut off from all news 


and propaganda except Japanese, told me that it’, 
was so well done as to convince him up to’ the ` 


very last that Japan was winning. “The, older 


Japanese on -Oahu; ‘who could. not understand i 


` English, believed even after the end of the war 
that Japan had won, and scores of them assem- “ 
bléd one day on Aiea Heights tö see e victorious 
Imperial Fleet enter Pearl Harbor. - 


ae 


O: THE Allied aie it has been aie that the - 


'. maritime blockade, virtually ‘completé by mid+. ° 


August, would have strangled. Japanesé economy 


E and that the B-29s and naval gunfire ships would 


have destroyed its principal Cities. and forced a 
surrender before long, without, the -aid .of .the 
atomic bombs -or of “invasion. Fleet Admirals 
-King and Leahy lent-their distinguished. advocacy 
_to this view. Whether or not they were correct, 
‘not even time can téll. But, of some things, -one 


can be sure. The stepped-up B-29 bombings.and .. 


naval , bombardments, ‘had theybeen continued, 


._ after 15° ope would -Jave cost the: ‘Japanese : < 


-phibious forces invading the home islands. 
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loss and” afi a ar greater than those 
inflicted “by the :two “atomic bombs. -And the 


_ probable effects of the, projected invasions of: 
“Kyushu and Honshu ‘in the fall and winter of ° 


1945 to 1946 and of a desperate place-to- place” 
defense of Japan stagger the imagination. It is 


simply not:true that Japan. had no military ¢ca-- 


pability left in mid-August. - Although 2550 kami- 
kaze planes had been expended, there were 5350 


_of them still left, together with as many more 


ready for ‘orthodox -usé~ and some - 7000 under " 
repair or ‘in storage;. and 5000° young men, were 
training for the Kamikaze Corps. The plan was to 


" disperse ail aircraft on srñall - grass Strips in 


Kyushu, Shikoku, and. -wéstern Honshu and in 
undérground hangars and.caves and to conserve 
them for. kamikaze crashés on the Allied am- 
_ Con- 
sidering’ thé ‘number of. planes, pilots; and poten- 
tial targets, ‘all-within’a short distance of principal 
airfields, it ‘requires little imagination to depict 


the horrible losses that would have. been inflicted 

on the invading forces, “even before-they got..." 
ashore: After the landing, there would have been > |, ., 
' protracted ;battles on Japanese soil which would .; =; >- 
have cost ‘each side very many’ more: lives. and- 


created - a ‘bitterness : which even timé could 


‘hardly have healed: -Japan had plenty of am- 


munition left; the U. S. Army after the war found 
‘thousands ‘of tons holed up in Hokkaido alone. 


roe 


And,’as Rússia would have been a full partner in - ; 


‘this final” campaign, “there is-a fair chance that 
_ Japan would have -been' divided: like Germany ` 


and Korea, if not delivered completely ; -to the 
mercy of the Communists. ` 

We must’ also point out that, even after two 
atomic. bombs had been dropped, the Potsdam 
Declaration ‘clarified, the guards’ insurrection de- 
feated, and the Emperor’s will made known, it 


' .was touch and go whether the Japanese actually ` 


would surrender. Hirohito had. to send members ` 


of -the imperial family to the principal Army 
His younger - 


commands’ to ensure compliance. 
brother, ‘Prince’ Takamatsu, Was just in time to 
make, the.Atsugi airfield ‘available for the first 
o¢cupation ‘forces, on’ 26 August and to keep the 
‘kamikaze ‘boys. grounded. , They were boasting ` 


- that they, would’ crash the: Missouri- when she 
entered Tokyo Bay. If ‘these elements had had 


Aheir. way, the war would have been resumed, with - 
the Allies. feeling that the Japanese were _hope-. 


. léssly. treacherous and with a savagery- on both - 
` sides that is painful to contemplate. `- ` ; 
| When. ‘these facts and events -of -the Japanese: 

‘surrender are known. and weighed, it: will become: ° S 
, evident that the atomic’ bomb | was the keystone of 


a a very fragile; arch. 
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BY. PETER SHAFFER 


An English-playwright, Peter SHAFFER allended Saint Paul’s School, 


- and after a stint in the English coal mines as a “Bevin boy” 


in the : 


war, went on to Trinity College, Cambridge. His most recent play, FIVE 


FINGER EXERCISE, direcled by Sir John Gielgud, ran in London for al- 


most two years and has recently been playing to full houses on Broadway. 


' It won the Drama Critics’ Award last spring for the best foreign play. 
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pen always remember my first encounter- 
with actors, probably because it so disappointed 
and depressed me. It occurred in a B.B.C. studio at 
the rehearsal of my first play, a piece for radio. 
. That day was certainly the most exciting of my 
life up till then: the acceptance of the play (after 
many rejections of plays and ideas for plays); the 
invitation to attend rehearsal; a Sunday journey 
to London into the peeling, cracked, almost 
defeated. shabbiness (1947 shabbiness) of Maryle- 
bone. ~I remember a long corridor, red lights on 
- and off, and then the vast studio itself and the 
control room into which I was ushered in a flurry 
of half-rising figures, whispered greetings, and 
uncompleted handshakes. The actors’ were 
grouped around the microphone, out in the mid- 
dle of the floor. I ‘listened, and suddenly a huge 
wave of joy bashed over my: head: the sound, the 
first irrecapturable sound of my words being 
spoken by professionals! My words! For’ five 
‘minutes they made no sense; the surf of pleasure 
pounded inside me. Then, when this hurricane of 
self-approbation was over, I began to listen crit- 
ically. They weren’t very good lines, but at least I 
‘had selected them from all possible combinations, 


and that thought gave me an encouraging sense of - 


my own existence. ` More, it gave me a ‘curious 
sense of proprietorship in the actors, a vain, child- 
like, rather thrilling emotion. It was soon to be 
dispelled. : 


rs 
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At the lunch interval I was introduced to this 
cast I mentally owned. Nervously I went with 
them to a pub ‘nearby, all exposure and anxious 
amiability. They asked me what Id like to-drink; 
I said beer. That was our whole conversation. 
Thereafter nobody said anything to me. at all. : 
For the rest of the hour the actors talked shop 
among themselves, workaday shop with all the 
unromantic trivia of the true professional. Finally 
they returned to work, briskly “performed my 
play, and walked off together, forgetting even -to 
say good night. Suddenly it was all over. I found 
myself in the subway, feeling injured and disap- 
pointed. It was my ‘first taste of that deep sense of 
rejection which nonacting’ playwrights feel around 
actors. They went their way, I went mine; they 
together, I alone. 

This is always how it is, at least on the nita 
Actors, no matter how solipsistically mad they are, 
live in a fraternity, an indissoluble Order. They 
take vows to join it, largely unspoken; they feel 
safe with other members of it, even though they 
often resent them: behind their most irresponsible 
displays is the awareness of a Calling. Though 
here, of course, as elsewhere, few are chosen. ` 

My first reaction was one of annoyance, con- 
cealing envy. It must be so good to belong, to be 


"sustained by the professional warmth, the inti- 


- inalienable duty to play, whatever happens. 
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macy, the pattern of dressing-room life, and the 
I 


have never lost this envy;. although ‘leh I tell aii” 
„actor so'he rarely believes it. Eor his part, the 
‘actor is made nervous by authors; as often as he 


- speak of the theatrical, “season. a 


can he retreats behind a screen of simple-minded- `“ 


ness (“I’m just the actor”) which is only partly 
sincere. If you say to an actor, “How do you re- 
member all those lines?” he will spit'in your eye; 
but that same actor will say to, an author, of won- 
deringly imply, turning on him the half-mocking; 
half-impresséd blue- eye. of theatrical, innocence, 
“However do you think. of it all? I.wish I Were 
clever like that!” Now, behind all this banter, and. 
behind even the deep yearnings to belong, or to 
be “clever like that,” is a deep, grave antagonism 
which cannot be eradicated. Between actors and 
playwrights exists, at best, a violent, desperate, 
irrefragable relation which makes reconciliation 


in a conventional sense impossible between them, - 


and, even undesirable. It is’ perhaps the most 
profoundly loving, because the most urgently need- 
ful, of all relations — that bétwéen hungry beings. 
and their prey. 

` Over the years my simple view of actors, as a 
jolly company of people to be wistfully envied, 
changéd and: deepened as I came to see their 


exclusiveness and their ultimate indifference to ' 


writers as something infinitely more profound than 


mere trade unionism., What I had first observed as 


a fraternity was also in fact a primitive tribe, with 
which I was intimately and terribly connected — 


“over which, indeed, for a short spell, and with the. 


-inevitable penalty, I had to rule. ' . 

.The- rehearsal of aserious-play is an dabora 
and ` -quietly awful ceremony of. fertilization; a 
ritual, despite its frequent appearance. ‘of disor- 
ganization and its very real air of friendliness, of 
sacrifice and rebirth. At the beginning, the play- 
wright is“accepted as God-King; he is felt to con- 
tain some truth-without which the players‘cannot . 
live. He is treated with deference, consulted;. 
danced before. He speaks; or his interpreter- 
speaks for him, and is eagerly obeyed. - - 

For a spell the tribe, still weak and under- 
nourished, moves at, his nod; he sits enthroned-in 
the secrets they require, assured, assuring, needed. ' 

_ Then, gradually, the -actors- gain strength — his 
‘strength: they learn his words, his secrets; they.cut 
off his hair. They take away everything he has, at- 
first tentatively, and then boldly, with increasing 
assurance. ~- They catch his quick sentences and 
‘acquire his speed; they subdue his big speeches 


- and take. away his gravity; they tear out his jokes 


and-leavé him humorless or imperceptive. They 
must. invade him entirely and search for- their 


~ nourishment in his darkness; they need his .po- 


tency, and do not rest — cannot rest — until they” 
have it. For the actor dies between roles, and | comes to” 
work seeking his- spring: Tti is hot an accident that we 
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Under that 
trivial word you. ‘may, see’ primal planting, the 


earth wetted with- lifeblood, the shoots emerging, 


thickening,” talling, harvested: and. eaten: a corn 
of text, and. words becoming flesh. 


Ne 


ie 1s an awesome ailing for a playwright to watch ~ 
good modern actors who have played his parts for - 
a year on the stage become suddenly obliged, say 
for a new production somewhere else, to take up 
the actual scripts again and do a reading of the 


play. ‘hey stumble. and slur, they look resentfully ` 


at the-lines, they are surprised and at times ‘quite | 
thrown by minute alterations between the original 
typescript and what.they have been saying for 
months. They are made uneasy by the printed 
page, by the.return of flesh to word. (Re-produc- 
tions of plays with the same cast’in another -city 


. can never be easy; they represent a reversal of the 
- order of nature. How does one resurrect the dis- 


` 


- are theirs now. You may have-brought John into ;. ~ 


- membered body of an author, or turn back the 


process of ingestion, except by vomiting?) Actors 
‘will tell you, and tell you rightly, that.they can do - 
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nothing until they have thrown away the text— ` ' 


until, that is, they have thrown away you, until there 
does not survive a single punctuation mark to re: 


mind them of your vanished power, or a word ~- > 


’ remaining undissolved in their blood streams: 


And when this happens, you feel your déath. 
You are the least, needed person in the theater; 
you are totally superfluous. ‘The actor's go on stage - 
and forget you; they ‘even forget they had to - 
memorize your words. They must do this: The 
parts, all parts of the-parts, the very private parts, 


the-world, but like a mother who learns about her ` 


-children from everyone else, you must accept the 
. fact that John. has-become Mr. A., the actor, and 


that with a dazzling-arrogance which you cannot 


but acknowledge, he can truly say: “I (John) . 


don’t feel it like that,” “I would never do that,” 


‘and. even, when your rewrites are“ disputed, “I 
` would: never Say that.” When the actor comes to 


l say  this.last, the sacrifice is really complete; there E 


is nothing left of the author at all. : 


_ Of course, the playwright doesn’t merely accept + 
this role; he needs and demands it. He-also seeks’ ` 


rebirth, and the only way for him to achieve it is 


obsessional démon ‘who first beat it from the cover : 
of his unrest haled out.of his body i in the fullness of © 
performance. The actor is the. playwrights 
exorcist. 

~ But the actor, too, needs freeing. He also. lives in ` 
_isolation. and “needs .to be released, through the - 
harness of a text, from. intensity of feeling yoyoen 


- eV 


+ 


‘to be- liberated from his old play, to have the: ee 


a 
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to purpose. Thus each of these incomplete beings . 


is living in the other and released by the other, as 
in an inevitable love affair. Unease must remain, 
for the writer, quite simply, writes; and this hard 
process of setting down is never really acknowledged 
by the actor, who to be’true to himself must be- 
lieve that the words are born in his living throat 
without any intermediary process. Paper, for the 
actor, is a commodity which does not exist; for the 
author, it is the focus of his reverence. Still, each is 
united to thé other with a true force, without 
-which none of this ritual, this loosing of carni- 
vores, would be tolerable. 

I have noted that actors are a fraternity and 
take vows: In England, certainly, they are re- 
garded with extreme suspicion. Something deep 
in the conforming heart is disturbed by the thought 
of the actor’s nonattachment to homes and steady 
visits to offices. And something is also puzzled and 
offended by a certain indifference in him to social 
reality, political iniquity, world danger — a seem- 
ing frivolity he shares with priests. Our attitude 
toward actors is always uneasy; though we are 


“hardly aware of it, and actors themselves do not 


understand it, we treat them with the same half- 
scornful, half-flattering wariness which we would 


show to priests of’ some incomprehensible but 


rather awesome cult. Which is certainly the right 
way to regard them. 

What is their article of faith? It is simple and 
immense. Every man contains in himself the his- 
tory of man. No man is an island; he isn’t even a 
continent: he is, viewed rightly, the world. There- 
fore, no pattern of behavior. should be incompre- 
hensible to us, and no feeling in another inacces- 
sible to us. We fail in our sympathy over and over 
again, ‘because of our preconceptions and our un- 
exercised imaginations, and because our hearts 
shrink in the effort to present to the world an 
image of ourselves. 

The actor is not concerned with this at all; in 
his dual nature he can succeed where we fail, and 
in a real sense succeed (asin all art) for us. He has 
therefore an-almost divine function in society, for 
to survive as a true speaker for us he must find in 
himself what most of us deny is there — thé ex- 
perience of the race. He must refuse in himself the 
pressured right we claim to prejudice; he must 
take on all lonelinesses and fears, relish confidence 
where he himself has none, enjoy many kinds of 
jokes, though he himself has but one sense of 
humor. Ideally, no hunger is too acute, no per- 
version too obscure for him to live it out imagina- 


tively, and to do this he must set aside, as a barrier, 


all personal condemnation. The moral purpose 


of actors, which is the exorcism not only of play- 
wrights but of society, can be accomplished only 
by slaying the mortal enemy of truth, preconcep- 
tion. 

And in the same degree the playwright does 
likewise. This is where we meet, ori moral ground. 
We both sense what charge is laid upon us, what 
dark journeys have to be made i in the way, of busi- 
ness, descents into Nibelheim to gratify Wotan. 
The encyclopedic imagination which is necessary 


` to the actor is needed as urgently by the play- 


wright; he must list from within himself an inven- 
tory of authentic emotions enough to furnish all 
the mansions of the blessed and unblessed. Many 
actors fail — I don’t mean technical failure — 


- because of their-inability to meet these demands 
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in full or because they don’t even realize uncon- 
sciously that the demands are being made, which 
means that they are bad actors. The strictures of 
good actors on bad actors‘are harsher than in any 
other profession, for this reason: to a dedicated 
player, a bad piece of acting is a betrayal, and a 
bad actor is a whisky priest. And most play- 
wrights fail for the same reason. Both are inoral 
agents. 


One last thought: the playwright has an added ` 


duty, specifically to the actor.- He has an obliga- 
tion to write good parts. Without. them, despite 
what theatrical fans say, the actor can do very 
little. What good is it to own the Tarnhelm, if all 


you are asked to do is turn yourself into a frog? | 


There is no excuse under heaven for creating peo- 


ple whose sole reason for living is to hear a pistol - 


shot, to say the carriage is without, to announce 
Lady Bore’s arrival, to hold a spear or a Martini. 
These parts are betrayals. I would be truly 
ashamed if an actor told me a part of mine wasn’t, 
in the real sense, big enough — even though, as 
often as not, the actor will prove to be foolish 
enough to have counted the lines and not the 
heartbeats of the part. 

So, on this frail bridge of obligation, the baker 
can meet the starving boy: he offers him home- 
made bread; the boy snatches it and waves him 
impatiently away. The baker goes, dismissed, 
knowing that in a little while the boy will be hun- 
gry again and will wander the streets hollow-eyed, 
seeking | his shop, praying there will be something 
in it worth eating. 

And that is the prayer of the playwright too: 
to be full again. 
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, fast car Billy had; and what a sweet wife Billy had’ 
_ left without’ any insurance to support her, so that 

. she had bought a couple of hair dryers on credit ~’ 
and curtained off half the front room at Dilys ` 
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l J ESSE An Foni isan ATLANTIC. discovery who jatuna from 


Vanderbilt University and studied writing under Andrew Lylle 


o- al the University of F lorida. Three of his short stories have ap- 


- peared int our pages, and in 1959 he was awarded | an Allantic C 


Grant lo assist him with his novel, which has now “been completed. 


His first play, THE,CONVERSION.OF BUSTER DRUMWRIGHT, “was 
produced by CBS Television Workshop last winter. ` ee 


` ‘ 
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A; PEOPLE said, Mr. ‘Giese Perks looked like 
a man who would: skin a flea.for its hide and tal-., 


low., It was his nose, too long and. too thin and 


too snoopy; it-was-his eyes, restless- and” gleaming ` 


hard as flint. Below his eyes two red spots marked 


` his chéekbones, and the_rest-of his face-was pale ` 
_and tinged yellow, -like a toad’s belly. 
spoke, his voice was-no. better, for it whined like 
‘- an old hound under the porch on a Winter’s night. 
T > Asa result, his only way of making ‘friends was . 


to. listen “to people,. and: all the winter,-after he 
came. to Somerton from East Tennessee, he lis- 
tened to the West Tennesseans talk. Mostly they 
told him what a regular ringtail tooter Billy Turn- 
bull had been, how everybody loved Billy, what a 


house for a beauty parlor business. 
‘And - Mr.- 
nothing ‘because he was at a disadvantage in 


__ Somerton, having taken Billy Turnbull’s place as: 
-manager-of the People’s Dandy Store}. a dry-goods -. 
establishment on Main. Street across from Alf’s ° 
Service Station. Alf’s, Mr. Clarence soon learned, |, 
sold alniost anything liquid you could: name ex- . 
cept gasoline and oil, and it had been Alf’s where 
Billy was last seen alive. Althoughi Billy had-had ` 
con him a sweet face, the truth was- that n ay u 


When he - 


„living manager. 


Clarence listened and said almost ' 


‘ , $ EAA 
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` been a, pretty ‘terrible diker aboùt- once a- “on 
month, and when he drank, Billy’s thoughts al- .. 


ways wandered to his car, which. .was blué and 
had a souped-up engine, until finally Billy would 
get in his car and shake the cobs out of it in the 
general ‘direction -of Memphis. The last time | 


, Billy “had lit a rag for Memphis,.he had died 
- trying. to. cross the Forked Deer River ‘about six . 


feet to the. left. of the highway bridge; thereby 
leaving ‘the ‘Somerton People’s Dandy without a 
Here was where Mr. Clarence ` 
Perks came in, a ‘strariger from East "Tennessee, A 
and under.a cloud because he was replacing a. 
very popular fellow. 

When they asked Mr. Perks why i in the warld 
hë was sent' to Somerton, the old man would turn 


~ .white around the mouth, and try to reel off the 
‘explanation as fast. as, he could, for merely think- 


ing of why gave him a deep sensation of regret. 


~ The- People’s Dandy- was, a chain of ‘stores op-' 


erating in fifty Tennessee counties, and they had 
bought Mr. Perks out lock, stock, and. barrel ‘up. 
in Cherokee Gap, near the state line, where he 
had owned a small store. ‘Then, like a fool, Mr. 


`. Perks had gone to work for the Péoplée’s Dandy _ 
` folks, managing what had -once been his ‘own - 
-store. 
ferred him to ‘Somerton. ‘The reason they träns- `. -> 
ferred him,: they said, was. because he-didn’t have ` 

“any vine family His wies was dead. So. one day, | 


` The next thing ‘he knew they ‘had: trans-. 


$ 
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sure enough, his orders came, and Mr. Perks got 
on the bus in the sunset of his life, for he was sixty 
‘and hadn’t felt well in years, and he came to live 
far, far away from everything he loved. 

But anyway, he said, he had survived. He had 
a room two blocks back off Main Street in the 
Somerton Tourist Home. What he didn’t tell 
was that every night when he couldn’t sleep for 
thinking about home, about Cherokee Gap, he 
would raise his window and put the light out and 
lie on his bed listerting to them break half-pint 
bottles out behind Alfs Service Station. 

' He would listen to the bottles breaking, and 
finally the sounds of shattering glass would get his 
mind off all his wrong decisions and he would 
think how they were over at Alf’s mourning for 
Billy Turnbull. Half-an-acre-of-broken-glass, Mr. 
Perks would think, hearing a bottle break. For 
Mr. Perks himself was not a drinking man. And 
presently, counting the bottles as they broke, Mr. 
Perks would be lulled to sleep, if he didn’t think 
about his wife, Lura. But if he happened to 
think about his wife, he would lie wide-awake 
and begin to blame’ Lura for dying, for Lura’s 
death was what he figured had caused all his 
troubles. If Lura had lived, he would not have 
sold his store in Cherokee Gap. Lura wouldn’t 
have let him do it. If Lura had lived, Mr. Clar- 
ence Perks would never have been transferred into 

- the midst of strangers just at a time in his life when 
the idea of going beyond the sunset should have 
been a comfort. 

Beyond the Sunset. It had been a favorite song 
of his, for he had secretly planned for twenty- 
five years to die before his wife, Lura, did, and 
thus to have some time to himself in heaven before 
she got there. Well, that was all ruined. She 
was there now, waiting for him, and so he didn’t 
write in to the radio stations on his birthday 
any more to request them to play Beyond the Sunset 
for Clarence Perks, No. He had only one remain- 
ing pleasure in life, and when he finally got around 
to thinking about i he could get some little bit 
of satisfaction. His mind would feed on it, and 
then, while the sound of bottles breaking behind 
Alf’s drifted in his window upstairs at the Somer- 
ton Tourist Home, Mr. Perks would drop off 
to sleep. And not infrequently, he would dream 
about his one remaining pleasure, shooting pool. 


S `rae winter passed, and Mr. Perks was still 
listening, trying hard to make friends with the 
People’s Dandy custonfers, and they began to 
dingdong at him in March, saying everybody in 
cotton country had to, have credit for spring hats 
and shoes and work clothes, and how in the hell 


did he expect to stay in business being so tight 
on credit? And Billy Turnbull, now, fe had let 
everybody have credit because he knew come the 
fall and cotton season that the accounts would 
be settled up. And all the while Mr. Perks just 
stood there with a letter in his hind pants pocket 
from the People’s Dandy Chain, from the head- 
quarters office in Nashville. And the letter said 
that, other than certain names on the letter in 
black, credit would be limited to twenty-five 
dollars per customer family, and that names on the 
list in red — the worst of it being that so many 


` of the red names were Billy-Turnbull’s own flesh 


and kin — that the red names were to have no 
credit at all. - 

So, whenever he got a chance, Mr. Perks hearly 
wore the letter out that spring by unfolding it in 
the stock room at the back of the store, checking 
to see who could bay what, if anything, and in 
what amounts. 

And when summer, which fell in like the roof 
was on fire in June, instead of creeping up gradu- 
ally sweet the way it did up east in Cherokee Gap, 
when summer came they commenced to complain 
how the store wasn’t even air conditioned and 
said they never knew the People’s Dandy to be 
so hot back whenever Billy was manager, back 
when it was a real store where somebody could 
buy something without he had to sign his name 
six times. For, as they said, it hurt a man ora 
woman having to go through standing there while 
some point-nosed hill rabbit. like Mr. Clarence 
Perks called up the bank and shouted so loud in 
the teléphone he could. be heard clean across the 
street and into the dime store if you happened 
to be over there. 

“Well,” Mr. Perks would sometimes say, ‘slyly, 
“the dime store’s strictly cash, so why would any- 
body in Shgo County be over there anyhow?” 
Mr. Perks couldn’t help saying something back now 
and then, for he was dead tired of trying to sleep 
under an electric fan, a thing never needed where 
he had come from, and the hot weather lit a little 
blaze of anger in him that he could not hide all 
the time. 

And finally, in September, the cotton ‘bolls 
started turning brown. That was when Mr. Perks 
discovered they didn’t have enough cotton sacks 


- in stock, long funny things he had never seen, 
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things the cotton pickers were supposed to drag 
behind them as they went through the fields. So 
Mr. Perks put through a rush order and ended 
up with several gross too many in stock, man 
more than could be sold. For that mistake he 
got a birthday letter from People’s Dandy, ad- 
dressed in red ink. AH it said was: “Happy birth- 
day with regard to seven gross cotton sacks too 
many in which People’s Dandy money tied up.” 
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Of course, his clerks found ‘out about the birth- 


" SÄFE'AT LAST 


„and swiftly. cleared. the table again. Just to be 


day letter by taking it out of the wastebasket before _ 


throwing the trash out back of the store, and they~ 
_ told the birthday story on Mr. Perks all over 
-+town. For- several days afterward store customers 
` would come in and try to’explain to Mr. Perks 
how to merchandise his store. And he just sat by 
the hour and listened and never uttered a word, 
for at noon every day he got some relief. 

As long as he could remember, ‘nearly, since 
he first went to work in a dry-goods-store in 
Cherokee Gap at eleven years of age, Mr. Clarence 
had ‘played pool on his lunch hour. So now, : 
every day at noon, he took his two boloney and. 
` mustard light-bread sandwichés to.the Somerton 
Pool Hall, down a side street and up over the bus’ 


` a few shooting left-handed 


friendly “he made some of his hardest, shots with. 
the cue stick behind his back. And, then ‘he sank 
». thinking- the- pool. 
hall manager” might say something else, but he 
didn’t. The manager just stood’ there.’ So when 
the last'shot was sunk Mr. Perks ate the last bit 
of Powerhouse and downed the final swig of Pepsi 
and ‘went back to the-People’s Dandy. Hardly 
anyone noticed him as he went swiftly up to 
Main Street, and at one o’clock sharp he was in 


_ the back of the store again, checking his black list 
' before phoning the bank. But that was the last 
‘day hardly: anybody noticed Mr. Perks on his 
_ lunch hour. 


- station, and there Mr. Perks gobbled his sand- ` 


‘wiches down. When his sandwiches were gone ° 
he ‘would. buy -a. Powerhouse candy bar and a 
- Pepsi, and finally, swigging on the Pepsi and eating 
the candy, he would shoot a game-or two of pool. 


H. HAD always played against himself — all his 
life. And nobody in Cherokee Gap had cared, for. 
the pool hall was nearly always empty at noon 
anyway. And.-probably nobody in Somerton 
would have ever noticed. if the pool hall manager 
on this particular day had not been fresh “out of 


It-was the last day because the. néxt Sey the 
pool hall manager went downstairs to the bus 
station and bought four secondhand mystery 
magazines from the ticket agent for.a dime. The 
bus drivers saved the magazines for the ticket 


' agent, collecting what passengers left. behind when 


a bus was emptied. So at-rioon, when the ticket 


. agent saw Mr. Clarence Perks pass, and when he 


detective magazines to read.. What the Somerton , 


pool hall manager saw over Mr. Perks’s shoulder 
was that the new manager-.of the People’s Dandy’ 
was a pool-playing shark. He was more than that, 
he was-a maestro.. Old Mr. Perks was so good - 
. that the sight caught the pool hall manager com- 
letely-off guard and he swallowed his spit back-" 
wards and nearly strangled before -he could quit 
coughing. .As he said later, Mr. Clarence Perks 
- just didn’t look like a pool shooter, he' didn’t act : 
like a-pool shooter, he didn’t smell like one —. 
but’ he was. So when Mr. Perks had cleared all 


heard footsteps on the stairs leading up to the pool 
hall, something in his brain connected up the noise 
going past his ear with what his eyes had just seen. 


‘In other- words, as he-later said, he put two and 


two together to get four,. that the, noise on. the . 
stairs and the sight of Mr. Clarence Perks going by- 
with his sack of two boloney sandwiches: were 
connected. E 
The ticket agent put his hand in his pocket 
then and fingered the dime which the pool hail 
manager had paid for the four magazines, and 


fingering the dime he remembered what the pool: yas 


hall manager had said about Mr. Perks. So in 


‘five’ minutes, when he couldn’t get it off his mind, 


, the balls off the table and racked himself up-a new | 


game, the pool hall manager, who made it quite, 


a practice never to say a word if he could poser 
get around saying it, spoke up. 
“You shoot pretty fair,” he said. 
| His coughing and gagging hadn’t startled Mr. 
Perks a bit, but his speaking voice did. Mr. Perks 
long since had assumed that the pool hall manager’ 
was a deaf-mute, for he had never heard .him - 
say a word or seen him even come frorn behind 
his counter, not for ten’ months, six days a week, 
fifty minutes each day., Not even “Hello.” 
So Mr. Perks felt his heart begin’ to pound and 
he took a swig of Pepsi to calm himself. Then he- 
said, “Well, many thanks,” and put his drink — 


for not being able to,believe it, the ticket agent 
was upstairs eating a stale pack of Cheez-It snacks. 
and drinking a grape soda which he bought with 
the dime. He stood beside the pool hall manager 
and they both watched Mr. Perks. 

For-his part, Mr. Perks tried to start up a con- 


. versation. He tried twice. The first time he said 


it was a nice day, and the second time he said it 
was a shame the way candy bars got littler every 
year. For example, he went on, say the clothing 
business tried something’ like that, making all 


‘the shirts littler. But neither the pool hall manager 


nor the ticket agent wanted to talk, so Mr. Perks 
concentrated on his game and ignored them. And 
the day. following he had-‘ten people watching 


` hím. And the next day following that, which 


“was Friday,. there were a dozen, including a sort 


' of slick-faced young man in electric-blue peg 


down and broke the triangle formation of balls ` 
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trousers, who identified himself as a champion 
pool shooter from- Colliertown, ọver in the “next 
county. He wanted to shoot Mr. Perks a ‘game, 
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he said, for ten dollars. He looked relieved when 
Mr. Perks said flatly, “No thanks.” Everybody 
there knew Mr. Perks could have beat the out-of- 
town man hands down, and by reputation the 
Colliertown hot shot was the best pool player in 
West Tennessee, or had been, until Mr. Clarence 
Perks was transferred to Somerton. 

Mr. Perks thought very little more about it. 
He had always played against himself, not against 
others. And as far as he was concerned, that was 
that. Besides, cotton season was going now in 
dead earnest, and they were really busy at the 
People’s Dandy. 


Was he locked up the store that evening to 
go home, tractor-drawn cotton trailers were piling 
into Main Street like an endless cifcus parade, 
and little rollers of cotton lint about the size of 
Mr. Perks’s thumbs were blowing along the side- 
walk, picking up dust and trash as they went. 
The little thumbs of cotton tickled Mr. Perks some 
-way, making him almost smile, seeing them. 
They made him think of a barbershop in Somer- 
ton where they were cutting off all the long gray 
whiskers of all the old men in the whole world. 
Whiskers, thought Mr. Perks as he walked to the 
tourist home. Cabbage, he-thought, as he went 
inside the home and climbed the stairs to the 
hallway bathroom and washed up for supper. 
And it was sure enough cabbage he had smelled 
as he came in the door. ‘At supper Mrs. Dillworth, 
- the landlady, talked her customary steady stream 
and let the others at her table —~ the three rail- 
road men, the two salesmen, the tractor me- 
chanic, the new high school agriculture teacher, 
and Mr. Perks — eat in peace. Mr. Perks was in- 
wardly observing, as was his habit, that the fat- 
faced salesman ate twice as many biscuits as the 
others at the table. And then he wondered why 
the mere fact thatthe high school ag teacher took 


cream in his coffee but no sugar set him apart. 


from the rest of them somehow, identified him, 
in fact, as an educated man. But-it-does, Mr. 
Perks thought, helping himself to more cabbage 
as the bowl came by, and as he replaced the serv- 
‘ing spoon, the sound of it rapping against the 
bowl reminded him that the room had gone silent. 
Looking at Mrs. Dillworth, he realized dimly that 
she had spoken to him. 
“J beg your pardon?” said Mr: Perks to the 
landlady. 
‘— that you play pool?” she said. “Do you go 
to the pool hall after lunch each day, Mr. Perks?” 
“Why, yes,” said Mr. Perks, “I do.” He had it 
in mind to explain that he had been doing just 
that for years, playing pool against himself on his 


lunch hour, and to add that it was his one remain- 
~ing pleasure, but something about the set of Mrs. 

Dillworth’s mouth drained that notion out of him, 
and he corrected himself, lamely saying, “Well, 
J — I don’t often go if it’s raining.’ 

“They sell beer there,” said Mrs.- Dillworth. 
“Its a gathering place for drunkards, trash.” - 

“But I don’t drink,” Mr. Perks said. He looked 
about him, at the other men. 
© “Beer and billiards go together like ham and 
eggs,” Mrs. Dillworth said firmly. “I don’t like 
the name of the Somerton Tourist Home being 
mixed up with the pool hall, Mr. Perks.” 

“Anybody who goes to a pool hall is asking for 
trouble,” the tractor mechanic said. He was a 
very religious man, and his voice quavered as 
he spoke. Three years before he had tracked 


down his young wife and her lover and had killed 


them both with a ball-peen hammer, in self- 
defense. Mr. Perks had always been a little fright- 
ened of the mechanic, and sometimes, meeting 
him coming out of the bathroom in the morning, 
Mr. Perks had noticed the mechanic’s white 
muscular arms. The man was a violent enemy of 
everything sinful and was capable of nearly any- 
thing, so they said, when he lost his temper. 
“Asking for trouble,” the mechanic repeated. 
“First it’s a sip of beer. Next you start smoking. 
Then. you spit on the floor. One bad habit leads 
to another one until, until you — you —” The 
next sin was so terrible that the tractor mechanic 
did not even talk about it. He turned very. pale 
instead and was silent a moment before he said, 
“I don’t know if Pd want to live under the same 
roof with anybody that went in a place like that 
pool hail.” 

“Well, wait a second,” Mr. Perks said. “Now 
you take this fact, now, I’m sixty-five years old.” 
He made himself five yéars older than he really 
was. But-J-have-to-protect-myself, he thought. 
Certainly the mechanic wouldn’t try to throttle 
a weak little old man and send him beyond the 
sunset. But the mechanic was 'still- glaring at 
Mr. Perks. 

“It’s never too late for sin,” the tractor mechanic 
said in a threatening tone. 
never too late, Mr. Clarence. If it happens to be 
one thing I know out of experience, it’s just that:”’ 
..fAw, I don’t see nothing so wrong in it,” said 
the fat-faced salesman tolerantly, buttering ‘a 
biscuit. “If Mr. Perks wants to run upstairs over 
the bus station on his lunch hour at noon and shoot 
hisself a little pool. 
bother nobody. Maybe has him a candy bar and 
a Pepsi. Now I wouldn’t know, of course, what 
Mr. Clarence does, for, as you all know, it is my 
policy to keep my nose out of other folks’ business 
and never to listen at no idle gossip.” 


x 
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“Never too early and ` 


Especially so long as he don’t - 


aX 


\ p Se ge K ya As 
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“No figs - thanks,” said the: ag kaha auto- 


matically as he reached out and ' got- the: créam : | 


pitcher. >’ > 


Sizing up things, ‘Mr. “Perks saw, wv that, except for” z 


Mrs. Dillworth and the tractor mechanic, none 


of the others cared. And the fat salesman was the ` 


star boarder, since ‘he took the three-dollar room ` 


‘which looked out over the parking lot of, the . 
Methodist. Church. ` So ‘the matter was more or ° 


less settled. But as they left the table, embarrassed ° 


and silent -for the sake of ‘Mr. Perks, the tractor 
. mechanic growled one last time. ‘You'll end up 
getting in trouble, Mr. Perks. You'll see,” he said. 


` 
k3 


M.. Perks opened the store Saturday morning, os 


not sure whether he would go to the pool hall or 


te a t = e E eS. 
iN EY A Soren N hg 


_ + SAFE AT'LAST | 
a Pi 


«Oh; -he’s the one,” said the. “ticket. agent. l 
He, s the champ.” å, 
: “I come on my lunch hour. I don? t drik beer 
nor gamble,” Mr. Perks said. He spoke” calmly, 
trying not to šhow.his anger. . 

“That’s right, boys. “No call to take offense,” 


‘said the ticket agent. “Just because Mr. Perks is 


particular about who he. plays with ain’t no cause 
for you to go and bust an old man’s faga in with 
them beer bottles.” . . 

Mr. Perks felt himself go TN 

The farmer turned angrily ‘to the ticket agent. 


| “You mean to say. I ain’t got the right to ast 
_ anybody I want to about shooting a pool game 


- not.. He’ thought of his wife, Lura, and he thought; 


“of Cherokee Gap. He thought of Boone the Sunset. 
No-escape, he.thought. . > 

At lunchtime he. grabbed his paper. sack and 
` walked on down to the pool hall. 
eating and took down the cue stick he always used, 


with me? Is that what you’ re a-trying: to pen 
off on me?” 

“T ain’t in this argument, mister,” the ticket 
agent said., \“‘It’s between you and him, between 
Mr. Clarence Perks here ‘and yourself.” 


+ “The farmer turned back to him, and Mr.~Perks 
saw again that his mouth was- curved upward 


He finished ` 


toward -the*center, like a_snake’s. “You think I . 
ain’t got the’ money to- play you, “ain’t that it, 


<. Mr. Dandy?” 


an old model, one end of which’appeared a little. l 
charred, -as’ though someone. years before had . 


‘ poked a. fire with it. 
saw the “ticket agent coming through the -screen 
~ door, followed by two farmers in overalls. Mr. 
_ Perks-chalked ‘his cue stick and, had just prepared 
to break the wedge of balls at the other end of the 
pool. table when a weather-gnarled hand ap* 


peared in his line of sight. The hand held a brown . 


bottle of beer, and whén it drew. back it left the 
beer, bottle directly in front of the cue ball. The 


Turning to the’ table, he’ 


“Mr. Perks gets awful mad if you "don’t call 
him by his right name,” the ticket agent said. 
“Think I ain’t got it,” the farmer went..on, 


` moving his right hand slowly up the front of his , 


t 


entire action reminded Mr. Perks of a television a 


` advertisement, so he looked ‘up at the farmer.and 

grinned. But. when he saw the farmer’s face he 
felt the, pink dawn of something warn him, deep 
“in his belly.- The other man had a sour, milky 
odor, and his face was curiously reptilian, witha 
blunt, curved mouth. “7 


“Play-you for that there beer,” ‘the farmer cree f 


“And then my brother, he wants to play, you.” 
He turned and took down a cue stick from the rack 


' and`turned back to Mr. Perks, . as hough the : 


_ match were arranged. ° 

“I don’t play for beer?’ Mr. Perks: said. 
““Ain’t you the aaa the fariner asked; 
“T never play” ‘>. < 
“Ain’t you the new People’ s Dandy man?” ` 


Mr. Perks nodded. “But I den: t play for beer, 2 


he said. “Y just don’t.” 


. The ‘farmer’s brother ssepped in from behind $ 


“Mr. Perks then. “We comè up hereto play-you,” 


` the brother said. He turned to the ticket agent. > 
“He’s the one they been ‘talking about, ain’t he? 


Looky there ‘at ‘what a nose.’ 
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overalls, to'a center zipper pocket over his chest. 

‘Mr. Perks expected to see a pistol, but instead 

money Came out of the pocket, a great wad- of itz 
“Boys, he’s’ going to bet his cotton money 


against Mr. Perks,” the ticket agent said. 


Mr. Perks looked.around at the crowd, sur- ` 
- prised at how quickly: it had gathered. Then he 
‘looked at the farmer. “I’ll shoot you for a dollar,” 
he said briskly. “You want to break them?” 
. The farmer nodded and the game started. Mr., 
Perks won. the dollar, and then five dollars, and. 


‘then the bets were doubled each time, because. | ` 


“the crowd. insisted that it was only fair for Mr. - 


Perks’ to give the farmer a chance to win his cotton | ` 


money back. Just when the. bet got up over two 
hundred dollars, Mr..Perks began to warm up. 
He beat the farmer shooting all his shots with 
‘the cue stick behind his back. Thern he beat 
_him shooting left-handed.. And finally the farmer 
laid down the entire roll, seven hundred dollars. 
Mr. Perks shot the last -game left-handed with. 
one foot off the floor and ‘his-left eye closed, 


and the farmer got five shots and missed three: of ; - 
‘those, ‘Then Mr. Perks clasped his hands.together - ` 


and cracked his knuckles. My-dander’s-up, Mr. 
Perks. thought.” “Now, where’s your- promi 
he asked:- 

“T done thought this over, ‘and I don’ t guess a 


Pll play,” the brother-said. ` “I nëvėr could sand 


the sight of a cheater, nohow.”. 


x 


E ‘collarbone. ` 


~ defensing I ever seen,” he declared. 
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“Are you saying I cheat?” 
sternly. My-dander’s-up, he thought ‘again. It- 
really-is-up. He had felt the same way only once: 
that he could remember, once near Cherokee Gap 


- when the, car he was riding ini with its owner lost - . 


’ its: brakes on a mountain road and finally plowed . 
into a hay wagon; killing a mule and the man 
driving the..wagon’ and breaking Mr. Perks’s 
It was a queer giddy feeling, and 
for the second ‘time in his life he was feeling it. 


©, He notited his unfinished: Powerhouse and calmly 


took a' bite of it. Then he swigged a little Pepsi. 
Finally he looked- at- the man he had beaten 
fairly. Seven-hundred-dollars-and-forty-six-cents, 
che thought: And then he felt the warning. The 
. farmer’s hand came out of his oyeralls pocket 


slowly, this time, with a little hook-bill knife, ` 
which the.farmer opened. Seeing the ‘dark little _ 


` “+ yellow-tarnished blade gave Mr. Perks a sensation 


‘ _ he sometimes had ‘when ,he went ‘outdoors and’ 


saw the sunset. after working hard indoors ‘all 
day. It was. exhilarating, like ‘stepping outside 
into the cool fresh air and’ looking west; at the~ 
‘last pink glow of the sky, like knowing: suddenly 
how you’ve spent your whole life: Your-whole- 
_forni-life, thought Mr. Clarence Pers; looking: at 

thé knife blade.- ` : 
- “Hes gonna ‘cut the old man,” said the ticket 
agent, marveling. ' “He’s gonna spill ME. Perks’s 
guts -— he’s going to'— looky P> > 

The farmer came on slowly and Mr. Perks 
- backed. away. It was like a dance, but:the music. 
» was mostly silent except for the scrape of Mr. 
-~ Perks’s shoes and the-sudden scuffle of the farmer’s 
‘shoes as he lunged forward. Mr. Perks reversed 
the old pool cue. and ‘brought it down briskly 


` on the farmer’s head: When the cue'didn’t break 


he swung it sideways and caught the man just 
above the left ear. First the farmer’s knife fell, 
‘and then the farmer himself went down. He 
appeared to sit down at first, but then, with the 
_ blood running freely over his ear where the scalp 
was split, he. fell backwards, hard. He’ lay there 
very pale and still, the first man Mr. Clarence 
Perks had ever felled. Oh-Lord-my-dander’s-sure- 
` up, thought Mr. Perks. It’s-up-for-a-fact! 
‘While the pool hall manager phoned the police, 
.the ticket agent squatted down beside the bleeding 
-man and spoke i up. “It was the purest case of self- 


- you'd looky how this guy’s a-bleeding.”” 

The cue stick, which Mr. Perks still held, was 
broken like a corn stalk. And-it-was-my- favorite- 
‘one-t6o, he thought sadly. It’s-ruined.- 

“Clovis is kilt,” said the bleeding man’s brother. - 

‘Clovis? Are you dead, Clovis?” 

. “Huh?” Clovis replied in a weary. voice. 

‘ OM ast if you was dead.” 


Mr. Perks- said | 


- the pool table. - 


` ginning machines. 


“I wish . 


“ee . ` 5. 


. “Naw, but hell, I'm hurt. 


brother and groggily pressing a faded bandanna 


‘handkerchief into the gash on his head. ““You’re a - 
mean little bastard, ain’t you?” .he said ‘to Mr, 
` Perks. i 
- “Mean?” said Mr. Perks, as though the- “notion ` 
. never had occurred to him. He took the wad of . 
pills out of his pocket and laid them primly on 
“I never wanted your money in’, 


the first place,” said Mr. Perks.. ‘You keep it.” 
Then he spun on his heel and went back to the 


-store, late getting back’ to work from lunch’ for g 
the first time in his life that-he could remember. | ° . 


+ 


k B. CLOSING TIME the clerks were giving him- 


queer looks which told him they knew. But he 


ignored them as best he could, and when he finally © 


locked the People’s Dandy. and rattled the door 
for good measure before starting home for supper, 
he found he was not feeling bad, not feeling good. 


_Just-feeling-about-the-same-as- always, he thought. 
. He still missed Cherokee Gap, and yet- for some . 


reason he did not miss it quite as much,.it séemed, 


~ not as much as he had missed it before. Getting- , ; 
“used-to-this-place-maybe, he thought, rounding 


the corner. The cotton gin was going. full blast, 


-and Mr. Perks saw the giant tube that sucked 


the ‘cotton’ out of the ‘trailers’ and up into the 


the man whose job it was to handle the unloading. 


Mr. Perks was still conscious of the gin’s operation . 


while he washed up for dinner in the lukewarm 


tap water. He thought of the farmer’s head, re- - 
_membering how the doctor had phoned him 
‘just before closing time to say the wound had ` 


‘required eighteen stitches: Drying his fage, . Mr. 


Perks went back to his room. He sat down’ in the- © 
* wicker rocking chair to think. He began to rock, 


The tube, called the “suck,” `- 
_ was being guided into a fresh load of cotton by 


. My head’s done _ ` : 
- broke.” ‘The wounded farmer sat up then, and -| 
. with a final effort he stood, leaning against his 


‘slowly at first, and then faster, in time with the, . 


“swelling and subsiding ‘of. the sounds from the 
' cotton gin. He felt a curious elation. And when, 
" the dinner bell rang, he went downstairs briskly. 
` and sat at the dining table. He was followed by 


the salesmen, the ag teacher, the three railroad 


_men, and finally the tractor mechanic. Mrs. Dill-- 


worth came in last, from the kitchen, and: sat 
down. “‘Hello, 2 said Mr. Perks. 


biscuits came around,-the ‘fat salesman ‘took two. 


_. “I don’t hardly know of a person in Somerton, , 
- that don’t sorely miiss Billy Turnbull,” the tractor 
, mechanic began pointedly, addressing, himself to 


Mrs. Dillworth with a pmeniccue sate: “Billy 


ed 


2 


But she answered ` -> 
‘him very coldly, with a tight-lipped nod. As the’ 





managed shat store and minded his bem: a 
Billy never. thought of hurting- nobody... But some-, 
"in this world are always trying to hurt others. 
It’s ‘the trouble with some. But now, ‘Billy, he 
- wouldn’t of.hurt a fly.”. The tractor mechanic’ 
' turned-his gaze on’Mr. Perks, Ball-peërt-amnmer, 
“thought Mr. Perks. - 
“He was a sweet, sweet boy,” Mrs. ‘Dilworth. - 
mourned. “Such a way to die, and such a sweet | 
little wife to leave behind.” - 
The stat salesman, who sold hardware, eared 
his throat. “And she’s already took. up with, 
another man, so they say,” he said. “Not that: 


I’m the one to spread a mean story. I wouldn’t ~, 
know whether it’s true or-not that,this guy is > 


seen very regular; while in the’ act: of crawling: 
out of her bedroom window late. at ‘night, at, 
say; two A.M. in the morning. I don’t spread 
- mean stories., Sonie say he’s'on the police force.” 


The tractor mechanic gave a crestfallen grunt- 


‘and began ‘to eat wolfishly. Mr. Perks. helped 
himself ‘to the fried chicken: as it, came by and ` 
_ took two spoons of gravy for ‘his mashed potatoes, - 

feeling an uneasy satisfaction at seeing the tractor 





-a pipe. 


ws 


feshane aetla. at last. 
oto shave: lost* all’ Anterest ° in. ‘life . mow, outside of 
eating. = : "i i 
- “Naw,” one of the riled. men put in. “He was 
g the tallest and leanest of the three, and he smoked 


`“It-ain’t anybody. on. ‘the’ police force. 


x IR 


“Phe t man’ aed l 


. You got it Wrong, for it’s this new ‘guy, some drifter ` 


‘from Arkansas working. down: at the ‘fire -hall. I 


' ‘forget the peckerwood’s name.’ 
- “That’s the one,” said Mrs. Dillworth. 


“he drinks -paregoric. He usedto be a sailor and 


“once marriéd this German: woman, but later 
got him a-divorce.” She shook her’ head disap- 


provingly. “And he’s not the only one; I hear.” 
“No sugar,” said the ag teacher, taking: advan- 


yo 


tage of the pause during which Mrs. Dillworth ` 


drew her breath. Mr. Perks stole another: glance 
at thë- tractor’ mechanic. To his surprise, the 


other man was no longer pouting. He sat ‘looking 


raptly at Mrs. Dillworth instead, his mouth half 
open, as though drinking in, in advance, ` the 


horror of. what ‘the landlady - -would ay: next. 


Safe, thought Mr. Perks. ’m-safe-at-last. ’ 


‘ 
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Tao S > Sp `~- Amid strangers; the brakes,’ the, blow’. 


ROBERT BERKOWITZ; | 


STATISTICS - a 


ate Saath: RR Bea a ~ Of the clerk and. nurse, while police... >; A ae 


for 7 : 2 -. Pick over the checkbook, ‘the coins, and crumbs 
=> SATE the pockets” of life’ Mothers: admonish. daughters- 


hg A e Vites -Always to, wear, clèan underwear, and avoid embarrassment 
If-struck by aitomobiles ‘ ‘or other climactic occasions. i 


EAE SE Comé i in. slowly or, not dt all., * ` a fe 
‘>, So stupid. with’ missed signals we turn.to the uncomprehendling ` 


Death ‘in battle. has- ‘hotior i in the conversation of survivors; 
” The wounded. tumble. into the comforting blanket’ of shock; 
p ~ > Terror ‘teaches that. death is wonderful; and i is- strarige. ie 


es o é ae k Co a Faces of children; seeking a mother. attendant;, 


fee a 5 The céremonies _of oxygen and grief a (late 
a i gT s e a z Prsvidings more than help- for lack of breath, - ste 
$l cra ; Assurance: that this i is an important death. Sia 


1 $ 
xt 


ame i ous eye 


sais ar’ ‘LAST. j 


4 “They i a 
„Say he’s got this tattoo over his” right elbow and 


‘Iti is not death one fears, bit dying. alone p eee a. Tee 


Weta She ae. ~ But it waits for us all, like. a black crab, | eta "ete $ 
l ‘The sludge: i in ‘the blood, the sputter and fail of circuits, > 
F As sector after sector goés out, and responses from reality a 


‘In the busy.street, and then a faintly. observant buridle - eS ae ce 
Inthe emergency ward, shoving’ a little, ‘ re 
- Then not at all, under the bored, annoyed eyes : 
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A PLANE carrying American tourists radas in 
‘England in October, 1959. Alighting from the 


“VIRGIL W. PETERSON 


THE CHICAGO 


POLICE SCANDALS ` 


` Crime and police corruption became headline news in 


Chicago last January when eight officers of the law were 


arrested for burglary. As operating director of the Chicago : 


Crime Commission since 1942, Vinci. W. Peterson has 


been in a unique position to observe and study the scandals 


. that have. beset the police department of Illinois’s. lanier 


cily sac the years. 


: plane were Mr. and Mrs. Tony Accardo. World- - 


- renowned as the leader of Chicago’s~ infamous 
_ Capone gang, Accardo immediately attracted the 


attention of Scotland Yard. But of even greater -` 


interest to the alert London police were the Ac- 
` cardos traveling companions, Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Anthony DeGrazio. Through prompt com- 
. munication with American officials, Scotland 


< . Yard learned that Anthony: DeGrazio was them a 


lieutenant-of the Chicago Police Department. 
The Accardo-DeGrazio party spent a month 
_ touring England, France; Switzerland, Portugal, 
Italy; and Spain. The spectacle ofa high-r anking 


-| officer of the Chicago Police Department touring 


the Continent ‘as a bosom pal of one of America’s 

most notorious gang leaders received wide pub- 

._ licity.* Newsmen. of several’ foreign countries 
pursued the party, seeking interviews and photo- 
graphs. The-Chicago Police Department became 
the subject of ridicule and: the butt of jokes 

‘throughout the world. Chicagoans were incensed, 
and the entire city was disgraced’. 


“ 


' first time, in 1927, Accardo was-an usher at the ` 
wedding. , Already, Accardo had won ‘his -spurs - 


as a hoodlum, ` and DeGrazio’s record in the 


police department included a’firing by the Civil’ — 
© Service Commission on August: 22, 


charges of neglect of duty and accepting a ‘bribe, 


‘and the usual reinstatement_as a patrolman the 


following January. On May 6, 1933, DeGrazio 
was promoted- to sergeant, and the following year, 
when Acéardo .was married, DeGrazio ‘accom- 


_ panied the gang leader and his wife on: their 


honeymoon. By that time Accardo had been ar- 
rested with Al Capone’s brother Ralph and 


“Machine Gun? Jack McGurn, had jumped > 


bond ön a gun-carrying charge, had been named 


publicly as a suspect in the St. Valentine’s Day 


Massacre, and was carried on the public enemy ` ; 


list. , Iù recent years the illegal activities of Ac- 


. cardo have been fully explored by senatorial com- 


Upon returning to Chicago, DeGrazio was sus- 


. pended, charges were filed against him, and: the 
© Civil Service Commission trial was held early in 
- January, 1960. The. public learned that the 


mittees and highly publicized by the daily press, 
in magazine articles, 


lessness, murder, and evil.- ot 
The bizarre DeGrazio-Accardo-incident had 


‘followed closely on the heels of two other major 


- gangster’ and ‘the police lieutenant had been life- - 


“long friends. When DeGrazio was married the 
Cartoon by Cliff Birklund from Chicago's AMERICAN. | 
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scandals in Chicago. In ‘April, 
brought. to light that bond forfeitures in the 


municipal court totaling about $250,000-had been 


1924; on | 


and over the radio and. 
television. The name of Tony Accardo was asso- ` 
ciated ‘by everyone with the Capone gang, and- 
the ‘Capone gang had become a symbol for ruth- 


1959, it- was” ` 


improperly vacated re certain: betidsmen ré- es 
` andthe public defender. He’ had“decided to un- ` 
the bail bond. scandal had barely subsided when * 
, there was “uncovered a cesspool’ of corruption in” 


ceiving most of the favors. The public furor. over 


the traffic courts. Hundreds of thousands of. 


dollars in traffic fines had disappeared. through _ - 


the process of recording cases as dismissed; al- 
though the motorists had: paid their fines. ‘And, 


as the year 1959 came to a close, the Chicago: l 


Tribune was featuring a. series: of articles which. 
revealed that the city payrolls carried the names 
of numerous well-known underworld figures whose 


services to the city were hardly: commensurate ` 


with their listed salaries. 


The public was in an angry ‘mood as it awaited ` 


the civil service. decision in the case involving 
Lieutenant ‘Anthony DeGrazio. 
weeks before the trial board’s order of discharge 
was handed down on January 27, 1960, Chicago. 
was stunned by. what Mayor Richard J. Daley 
‘described as “the most shocking and disgraceful 


incident in thé history of the ohicage Police ` 


Department.” 


O., -JANUARY 15, 1960, ie ahpa? 


headlines reported the arrest of eight policemen ~ 


and the recovery. of thousands of dollars worth of ' 
burglary lodt in the homes of seven of them. 
Responsible for the arrests was an ‘insignificant 
twénty-three-year-old common ‘thief, Richard 
Morrison, whose accomplices in scores “of bur-- . 
glaries were members of the police. department. | 
Living on the proceeds.of stealing for the greater 


part of a decade, Morrison -had .a:long arrest _ 


record for burglary in Chicago ` ‘and “had received 

jail sentences for this offense in Los Angeles in 

1955 and in Las Vegas in 1957.: `. 
Following his arrest in Chicago i in july; 1959, 


he made confessions in which he implicated him: , 
‘At that time che ` 


self in about -fifty burglaries. 
intimated to the head- of the burglary detail that 
his accomplices were officers of the Chicago 
Police Department. He refused to identify. them, 
however, and apparently little credence `“ was 
placed in-his story by the. chief of: detectives’ or” 


the commissioner of: police, to- whom an oral.” 


report of his- charges: was made. Although facts- 
were readily available which-indicated Morrison’s 
charges might be true, nö investigation by the 
police department ‘was’ made of possible officer 
involvement in a*burglary-ring.. -" ~ 

When Morrison’ ‘was. brought into. dronin 
court, he wanted to ‘make a deal — a deal which 
would give him a short prison term in exchange. 


for a plea of guilty. The state refused to Hal a š 


however, and demanded a minimum prison’ sen- 
‘tence of eae years. ` At. this” pomt Mérrison. . 


eB orcs 





But about two: - 


_ THE CHIGAGO POLICE-SCANDALS 





sied E ‘a 1 eonlerence: Wih the ' state’s attorney 


fold the complete. story of ‘the lucrative burglary 
ring ‘which had operated for ‘alniost two years on 
Chicago’s North Side. . -~ 


Following a secret E of Morrişon’ Bau as 
| charges, which lasted-several- weeks, “a predawn. ° - 
-conference of officials was: held -at -thè , Union ° 


League. Club in Chicago on January 15, 1960. 
‘Armed with search warrants, states attorney’s 
investigators- and a few selected police officers 


. headed: for the homes of eight policemen named 


by. Morrison as active, members of his burglary 
ring and placed them under arrest. Burglary loot 
-was positively identified in. the homes. of seven of 
them and. loaded into four - police wagons for 
transportation to the Criminal Court. Building as 
evidence. Two rooms were required to store the 


- stolen articles, ‘which included television sets, _ 
‘draperies, radios, furniture, tires, automobile bat-. 

‘teries, 
„cigarette lighters, and numerous other items. 


antifreeze, : shotguns, outboard motors, 
Announcements of ,the arrest of eight police 


_burglars~and the seizure of thousands of dollars 


worth ‘of stolen - merchandise stunned’ the entire — 


‘city. And: as excerpts from Morrison? ‘s:confession 
were made public, the” citizens’ tempers. reached 
a white heat.’ 


Morrison related that “om day to. day I met 


-.cops in. a restaurant at one. a.M. and-we set up ` 


jobs every night. 


_.« I kept meeting more cop- 
_ pers that were burglars.» 


officers “were ‘greedy. . They went after any- 
~ thing’ from automobiles ‘parked in the streets to 
gum-ball -machines-...I was allowed to keep 
c any-cash'I stole.. The policemen gave me orders 
for stuff. they Wanted or their wives wanted. At 


. Sometimes we drove | 
through the district and caséd places-up. and down: 
‘alleys for the next day. or night.” The -police © 


‘World Series time, they’ all ordered portable, TV ` 


| sets. When the weather began getting. cold, they 
wanted antifreeze.” ` ae aa 


As the. thieving policemen left the Siarimentlale 


~ station - each’ night, they were fully prepared to 
take advantage - of any opportunity that might 


arise. Some. “of them carried burglary t tools in the 


.squad, cars they were. driving. Frequently, when | 


citizens. reported burglary offenses to the, police 
-department, the very officers who were responsible 
for the crimes conducted the official investigation. 


.When one business place- was being looted, some. 


thoughtless person had ‘left his automobile parked 
` near: the. loading platform, which hampered. the 


burglars in removing the‘ stolen merchandise. 
` The-policemen used their squad car to, push | the 
„offending vehicle out ‘of the way. : 


. During. the burglary of a music’ store by. Mor- 


- tison,; the gifense was reported: to: zte, police 


oy ate . see i ee ina te he 
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department, which sent officers to the scene of 
the crime. Another officer, who heard the radio 
dispatch, drove his automobile at the breakneck 
speed of eighty miles an hour to the music store 
to warn Morrison of impending danger. On an- 
other occasion, while two officers were looting a 
store and sorting the articles they intended to 
cart away, Morrison drove a’ squad car around 
by himself, listening to the police radio for a pos- 
sible alarm on the burglary then in progress. 
The officers also offered to lend Morrison a police 
uniform to wear on burglary jobs, but he de- 
clined. “Too much trouble changing clothing,” 
he explained. 

Morrison became more and more important to 
the officer members of the burglary ring. They 
resented any extracurricular activities on his part 
which might interfere with the ring’s burglary 

_operations. In December, 1958, when a bogus- 
money expert gave Morrison a bundle of one- 
hundred-dollar bills to dispose of, the policemen 
were angry because “I wasn’t giving them any of 
my time.” The police officers “didn’t want to 
take hundreds” because bills in such a large 
denomination were too risky to pass. The officers 
“wanted to take twenties,” but Morrison’s friend 
-could not meet the officers’ specifications. At 
least one officer was not so careful, however. In 
the spring of 1959, U.S. Secret Service agents ar- 
rested Morrison for passing counterfeit- money. 
It was learned that one of his close associates 
was a Chicago ‘policeman who was known to have 
-passed one of the counterfeit bills. Since the 
officer had been a member of the department but 
a short time, he was still in a probationary status, 
and was summarily discharged without a civil 
service trial. 

Officers who were members of the burglary 
ring usually committed their crimes while on duty 
and dressed in police uniform. One, however, 
desired to avoid sharing his burglary loot with his 
co-officers. He asked Morrison to aid him in 
burglarizing a tavern. Fifteen cases of liquor and 
a large set of carpentry tools were stolen. The 
officer who committed the burglary on his day 
off duty had formerly owned the tavern. 

The burglary ring consisting of Morrison and 
the eight policemen arrested January 15, 1960, 
stole merchandise valued at $100,000 during a 
two-year period. Heavy losses forced some store- 
keepers out of business. Others had their insurance 
canceled. The proprietor of one establishment 
wailed, “These guys broke into this store four 
times and cleaned it out. Guns, television sets, 
appliances, everything that wasn’t nailed down. 
Then PLH be a dirty name if one of them didn’t 
come around at Christmastime arid ask for a 
handout.” 


Morrison had dealings with many officers other 
than the eight members of his ring arrested 
January 15,1960. Two officers switched evidence 
in a burglary case pending against Morrison in 
order to ensure that the prosecution would fail. 
These policemen were arrested on January 19, 
1960, and charged with conspiracy to ‘obstruct 
justice. Three other policemen were arrested the 
same day on charges of extorting $1200 from Mor- 
rison. The money was demanded on threat of 
arrest. One of these officers had himself been 
tried and acquitted on charges of burglary and 
possession of a stolen gun in 1952. Later that 
same year, he was again arrested in connection 
with a burglary investigation. Although he was 
fingerprinted and photographed at the time, just 
three years later he was appointed a member of 
the Chicago police force following an alleged 
investigation of his background! 


Or ce Morrison’s confession was made public, 
the police scandal spread to every part of the city. 
In a West Side garage used jointly by a policeman 
and his brother-in-law, there were recovered 
thirty-eight dozen nightgowns and three cartons 
of electric motors stolen from a truck. The police- 
man had joined the force in 1957, just six years 
after he had been brought into boys court in 
Chicago and placed on supervision for six months. 
He and fourteen other employees of a company 
had been charged with the theft of television 
tubes valued at $15,000. The company officials 
had furnished this information to the police 
department prior to the officer’s appointment, but 
apparently: the bad employment record, resulting 
in arrest and court action, was not considered 
sufficiently significant to disqualify him. s 
On Chicago’s South Side, a policeman and two 
companions forced their way into two homes 
under pretext of searching for narcotics. In each 
instance they bound their victims and robbed 
them at gunpoint. After the purported arrest of 
one man, they placed him in their automobile, 


-~ robbed him of $513 and a wrist watch, and 


dumped him in the street. -The police officer was 
arrested and suspended from the force less than a 
week after the burglary scandal broke. About 
the same time, it was disclosed. that another ` 
police officer had admitted looting a South Side 
appliance firm. This officer, contrary to depart- 
ment regulations, had been working during his 
off hours as a watchman for this company from 
April to September, 1959, when he was dis- 
. charged. With the aid of still another policeman, 
he had looted his employer’s establishment and 


~ had permitted other officers to enter the place, 
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steal merchandise, and haul it away-in squad 
cars. * Nominal restitution had been made in the 
amount of $700, and the company refused to press 
criminal charges or notify the commissioner of 
police because it “didn’t want to get on the wrong 
side of the police force.” Subsequently, the two 
policemen were indicted by a grand jury on 
charges of stealing merchandise valued at $1800. 
When they entered pleas of guilty on June 21, 
1960, they were merely given a slap on the wrist 
by the imposition of a three-year probationary 
sentence. Indirectly, the sentencing judge con- 
doned the stealing on the grounds that their 
take-home pay as policemen was only $350 a 
month, 

With the scandal breaking in an important 
state and in a national election year, it was in- 
evitable that corruption in the Chicago Police 
Department would become a major political 
issue. Republican State’s Attorney Benjamin S. 
Adamowski charged that the department was 
rotten to the core and fixed the responsibility on 
the Democratic machine, which controlled the 
police force. Republican Governor William G. 
Stratton called for an administrative reorganiza- 
tion of the Chicago Police Department and 
pointed out the urgent need for “very drastic 
measures.” Former Democratic National Chair- 
man Stephen A. Mitchell, who was campaigning 
against the organization candidate for governor 
in the impending primary, stated, “Everywhere, 
I heard people discussing the police scandal. It is 
front-page news across the state. What had long 
been widespread resentment has now turned to 
disgust.” Democratic Mayor Richard J. Daley 
pledged that the three remaining years in his 
term of office would be devoted to ridding the 
ranks of the police force of unfit officers and 
restoring the good name of the department and 
the city. 

At a special press conference called by Mayor 
Daley on January 23, 1960, it was announced 
that Timothy J. O’Connor, who had been com- 
missioner of police since 1950, had resigned, and 
he had appointed a committee of five civilians, to 
be headed by a noted police authority, Orlando 
W. Wilson, Dean of the School of Criminology at 
the University of California, to select the best- 
qualified man in the nation to head Chicago’s 
police force and to make recommendations for 
‘the reorganization of the department. Deputy 
Commissioner’ Kyran Phelan was named acting 
commissioner of police until the committee could 
make its selection. 

Mayor Daley is a man of high personal in- 
tegrity and has a long record as a good public 
servant. His sincerity in seeking an outstanding 
administrator to head the police force and to re- 
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‘organize the department on a sound basis could 


not be questioned. As head of the Cook County 
Democratic Party, he had to take drastic action. 
The police scandals were shaking the very founda- 


‘tions of one of the most effective vote-getting 


machines in the nation. 


‘lee evils brought to light in 1959 and early 
1960 had not suddenly developed, nor were they 
peculiar to Chicago. Time and again, the New 
York City Police Department has been rocked by 
scandal. In the early 1930s the Kansas City 
Police Department was largely under the domina- 
tion of boss Tom Pendergast’s lieutenant, John 
Lazia, a notorious gangster and gambling boss. 
By 1934, one out of every ten men on the force 
had a police or criminal record, and the police 
department was working hand in glove with the 
crooks who were infesting the city. Although the 
Kansas City force eventually became an efficient 
law enforcement agency, as late as 1949 and early 
1950, a gang leader, Charles Binaggio, was making 
a strong bid to gain control of the department in 
order to “open up the town.” About the same 
time, the Los Angeles department, hit hard by 
scandals, appointed for an interim period a re- 
tired marine general, William A. Worton, to head 
the force, re-establish discipline, and restore public 
confidence. Worton was succeeded by Chief 
William H. Parker, a career policeman, and the 
Los Angeles department became one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding forces. 

Several years ago, Cleveland brought in a 
former federal agent, Eliot Ness, to clean up its 
police force. He was succeeded by Alvin J. 
Sutton, a former FBI agent. Between the efforts 
of Ness and Sutton, nine high-ranking police 
officers were sent to jail and thirty-three others 
were forced to resign. About two decades ago, in — 
Detroit, so many police officers were suspended 
during a gambling investigation that some of the 
stations were unable to man all their beats. Until 
recent years, Philadelphia’s police force was re- 
garded as corrupt and inefficient. A wave of © 
reform brought in a new regime. Thomas J. Gib- 
bons, chosen from the ranks, was placed in charge 
of the police department and given a free hand. 
Of five thousand men on the Philadelphia force in 
1952, Gibbons replaced three thousand of them 
within a period of six years. 

Almost every major American city has been 
plagued by police scandals, which have followed 
a customary pattern. In the wake of a scandal, 
there has usually been a sweeping reorganization 
of the department under new leadership, resulting 
in improvement of either a permanent or a tem- 
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porary nature. Throughout Chicago’s history, 
the city has been disgraced by numerous police 
scandals. But, until the present time, political 
leaders have always successfully resisted any 
genuine.reorganization of the police department. 
The typical official attitude was perhaps best ex- 
pressed only a few years ago during a police 
investigation by Mathias “Paddy” Bauler, Chi- 
cago’s colorful 245-pound saloonkeeper alderman 
of the Forty-third Ward: “Chicago ain’t ready 
for reform!” As a result, the evils which produced 
the police burglary ring scandal were never 
eliminated; they were merely consolidated into 
the woof and warp of a faulty police structure. 


Il, 1931, almost three decades ago, a Citizens’ 
Committee under the direction of the late Bruce 
Smith, one of the leading police authorities in 
America, completed a thorough study of the 
Chicago Police Department. One of the chief ills 
pointed out by this committee was the long- 
standing tradition of political interference in the 
administration of the department. Although the 
police headquarters building is located at 1121 


South State Street, almost two miles from city - 


hall, on North LaSalle Street, the office of the 
commissioner of police had always been main- 
tained next door to the mayor’s—~ an outward 
symbol of the close relationship that has long 
existed between Chicago’s law enforcement and 
politics.’ 

For almost two decades, virtually no construc- 
tive steps were taken to eliminate the abuses 
pointed out in the Citizens’ Committee report of 
1931. The tradition that the police force was to 


be run by politicians for political purposes was a. 


part of what became known in the department 
itself as “the system.” However, when Martin 
H. Kennelly became mayor in 1947, the political 
climate in which the police department was re- 
quired to operate changed radically. No longer 
could ward committeemen and aldermen dictate 
law enforcement policies or control the assign- 
ment or transfer of police personnel. Mayor Ken- 
nelly appointed impeccable Stephen E. Hurley, a 
former president of the Chicago Bar Association, 
as chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 
Examinations were honestly conducted. Promo- 
tions were made on the basis of ability, not politi- 
cal influence. Under Mayor Kennelly, law en- 
forcement in Chicago improved appreciably, but 
his policies were met with bitter opposition from 
the ward bosses, and they dumped him as the 
organization candidate in the 1955 election. The 
significance of this action ‘was not lost on the 
police department. : 
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When Richard J. Daley became mayor in 1955, 
he continued most of the law enforcement policies 
of his predecessor. He retained as commissioner 
of police Timothy J. O’Connor, originally ap- 


pointed to that post by Mayor Kennelly in 1950. ` 


O’Connor, a man of unimpeachable integrity, 
was one of Chicago’s better police commissioners, 
and law enforcement unquestionably improved 
during his administration. Yet, ironically, Chi- 
cago’s worst police scandal occurred during his 
regime. 

Throughout most of Chicago’s history, the 
police commissioner was selected on the basis of 
politics. Many commissioners were notoriously 
poor administrators, thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the bad traditions of the department,. but with 
little genuine understanding of sound police or- 
ganization. As far back as 1947, the Chicago 
Crime Commission in its annual report warned 
that “Chicago can never .. . rid itself of its reputa- 
tion for lawlessness unless there is a genuine re- 
organization of its police department.” This was 
never done, and by 1960 the top command had 
actually lost control over the department. It had 
become virtually impossible to fix responsibility, 
an essential ingredient in any effective police 
administration. 

The police burglary ring could never have in- 


volved so many officers or reached such huge 


proportions if the supervising personnel, particu- 
larly the sergeants, had been functioning with any 
degree of effectiveness. In some Chicago police 
districts there was only one sergeant on duty on 
a shift. At times when a second sergeant was 
available, he was provided with no car or other 
equipment. Thus, he was immobilized insofar as 
performing supervisory duties was concerned. 
There were instances of as many as eighty or 
more men working under the supervision of a 
single sergeant, which, as a practical matter, was 
tantamount to no supervision at all. . 

The Chicago police scandals were inevitable 
products of administrative laxity, a condition that 
had prevailed for many years. In the annual 
report of the Chicago Crime Commission in 
February, 1949, it was pointed out that the 
“glaring weakness in the administration of the 
police department is the absence of proper super- 
vision and inspection of personnel.” Burglaries 
were then being committed with regularity in 
some business districts when officers were absent 
from their assigned posts of duty for many hours 
at atime. Collusion was uncovered between police 
switchboard operators and numerous officers. In 
return for monthly payments to the switchboard 
operators, the officers were able to leave their 
posts of duty with the assurance that their re- 
quired hourly police-box pulls would falsely be 
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recorded on the official reports as having been 
made. This practice, said the commission, “could 
not arise in an administrative system which 
properly fixes responsibility on superior officers to 
see that men assigned to a post of duty actually 
performed their duty.” ` 


Tes abuses continued unabated, and others 
developed. In some districts, following the sus- 
pension of an officer without pay for misconduct 
or inattention to duty, his fellow officers con- 
tributed to a pool from which the miscreant’s 
salary was paid while he was suspended. As a 
result, instead of punishment, the offending of- 
ficer received, in effect, a vacation with pay. 

In almost every phase of administration, the 
top command had lost adequate control over the 
department. The record system was outmoded, 
report writing was often deplorable, and fre- 
quently it was next to impossible to locate an 
investigative file on a particular crime. Crime 
statistics, which should serve as an important aid 
in police administration, were unreliable. In 
some districts there was downright falsification of 
figures. Many offenses were not recorded on the 
official records at all, while others were simply 
downgraded — burglaries became property losses, 
and robberies were carried as simple assaults. 
The communications system was antiquated and 
totally inadequate. Some detectives assigned to a 
district were without radio equipment. The 
detective bureau, both as to personnel and or- 
ganization, was unequipped to perform its 
primary function adequately. Many detectives 
improperly spent much time on routine patrol 
duty, while patrolmen on the beat who were 
present at the scene of a crime were expected to 
take no action and did not even submit a report. 
Adding to confusion and inefficiency was the de- 
centralization of the detective -bureau. There 
were occasions when as many as three separate 
groups of officers were working on the same 
major offense. Under such circumstances, in- 
vestigation leads were often not followed through 
to a conclusion, and supervision was ineffective. 

For administrative purposes, the city of Chicago 
is divided into thirty-nine police districts, each 
with a station and headed by a captain with the 
usual complement of lieutenants and sergeants as 
supervising personnel. This territorial division 
was suitable to an earlier day, when the depart- 
ment was not mechanized and police radios had 
not yet become a part of the communications 
system. Under present conditions, it would per- 
haps be more realistic to reduce the number of 
police districts to ten or fifteen. Numerous cap- 
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tains and lieutenants would thus be available for 
day and night supervisory work, which is sorely 
needed. 

The organizational and administrative structure 


of the department doomed it to failure. But it was 


in the area of personnel management that Chi- 
cago’s police force fell short to the greatest extent, 
a situation that prevails in many, if not most, 
police departments in America. Shackled with 
civil service procedures that are geared to medioc- 
rity, not excellence, and hamstrung with judicial 
interference designed to promote votes, not ef- 
ficiency, sound personnel management is impos- 
sible. 

Faulty recruitment procedures placed men on 
the force who were totally unsuited for law en- 
forcement. For many years the Chicago Crime 
Commission had urged that before appointment 
to the police department a candidate should be 
subjected to a thorough and painstaking char- 
acter investigation. Yet no character investigation 
worthy of the name was conducted. Even the 
standards for entering the department were woe- 
fully low. For example, there were no minimum 
educational requirements whatever. Apparently, 
the lawmakers who fixed the statutory entrance 
requirements were not interested in the intel- 
lectual capacity of police applicants, as long as 
they could vote in Chicago. Unsound require- 
ments of city residence were rigidly enforced, 
thus further limiting the number of applicants 
from which the personnel could be selected. 

Numerous unqualified men appointed to the 
police force were frozen in jobs that they should 
never have secured in the first place. Through 
cumbersome civil service procedures and judicial 
interference, the police department was totally 
unable to control effectively its personnel through 
discipline, Cases involving serious charges against 
Chicago police officers almost invariably followed 
the same pattern. After lengthy civil service 
hearings, orders of discharge were appealed to 
the courts. And the courts would promptly over- 
rule the Civil Service Commission finding and 
order the discharged officers restored to duty with 
back pay. Under such conditions, effective dis- 
cipline becomes nonexistent. 

In spite of these shortcomings, however, the 
Chicago Police. Department has its fair share of 
splendid officers who would be a credit to any law 
enforcement agency. Unfortunately, when the 
burglary scandal broke there were charges that 
most of Chicago’s policemen were dishonest. 
This was untrue. Overlooked was the fact that 
police officers are representative of a cross section 
of the general public, from which they are 
selected. And basically they are just as honest, 
or dishonest, as this cross section. Also con- 
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veniently ignored was the fact that much corrup- 
tion in the department was precipitated by the so- 
called good citizen. For years it has been a com- 
mon practice for many citizens to attach a five- or 
ten-dollar bill to their driver’s licenses. When 
stopped for a traffic violation, they havé handed 
their license to the police officer in the hope that 
he would detach the bill, return the license, and 
refrain from making an arrest. Far too often they 
have not been disappointed. In many places in 
the city, businessmen have regularly made pay- 
ments to officers for the privilege of parking their 
automobiles in no-parking zones. Traffic en- 
forcement became notoriously corrupt, a situation 
that could not exist in a well-disciplined depart- 
ment. But the general public cannot escape its 
share of responsibility for police failure. 


r 


‘Tis rebuilding of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment presents a Herculean task. The civilian 
` committee appointed by Mayor Richard J. Daley 
on January 23, 1960, cast aside tradition and forth- 
rightly attempted to fulfill its mission of selecting 
the best-qualified man available in the nation to 
head the Chicago police force and to recommend 
sound policies for the future administration of the 
department. After careful consideration of all 
candidates, four of the five members of the com- 
mittee urged its chairman, Orlando W. Wilson, a 
police authority with an international reputation, 
to permit his name to be considered for the post. 
On February 22, 1960, the committee submitted 
its report to. Mayor Daley, recommending the 
appointment of Orlando W. Wilson to head the 
Chicago Police Department and outlining policies 
to govern its future administration. 


gressive recruitment program on a nationwide as 


well ás local basis, raise standards for appoint- 
ment with improved examination procedures, 
conduct exhaustive background investigation of 
all applicants, extend the present six-month 
probationary period to one year, initiate action for 
the removal of both dishonest and incompetent 


“members of the force, provide salaries that will 


attract and hold professionally qualified person- 
nel, expand and improve training and educational 
programs, organize the force and adopt pro- 
cedures that will assure effective direction, co- 
ordination, and control of the department, and 
provide the head of the department with needed 
staff and consultant services, for an interim period, 
to deal with technical problems. 

On March 2, 1960, Mayor Daley appointed 
Wilson as superintendent of the Chicago’ Police 


.Department. On the same date, the city council, 


Among the committee’s recommendations was ' 


the creation of a nonpartisan police board to 
make nominations for the head of the department, 
subject to the approval and appointment of the 
“mayor, to remove him for cause, and to establish 
policies to govern the department. A proposed 
city ordinance to establish this police board and 
to make possible the appointment of Orlando W. 
Wilson, a nonresident of Chicago, accompanied 
the committee’s report. It was also recommended 
that the mayor seek the enactment of state legis- 
lation to strengthen the police board and prevent 
its abolition by future action of the city council 
and to provide that any United States citizen is 
eligible for appointment to the Chicago Police 
Department, regardless of his pre-employment 
residence. The committee further recommended 
the establishment through state legislation of a 
merit system to replace existing civil service pro- 
cedures for police personnel, to institute an ag- 


by a vote of forty-five to one, passed an ordinance 
creating a five-man police board. The ordinance 


also changed the status of the superintendent from . 


a city officer to an employee, thus removing the 
one-year residence requirement for officers, as 
provided by state law. Three of the men ap- 
pointed to the police board had served on the 
mayor’s committee. Two of the three lived in 
suburban towns beyond the city limits of Chicago. 

Superintendent Wilson immediately embarked 
on the colossal task of thoroughly reorganizing 
the Chicago Police Department. In addition to 
personal aides brought in from other cities to 
help him administer the department, Wilson also 
retained four outside experts for an interim period 
in the fields of communications, crime statistics, 
research and planning, and police training. A 
bureau of inspectional services was created, with 
Captain Joseph Morris, an outstanding Chicago 
police officer, in charge. Among the units in this 
bureau ‘are the division of internal investigation, 
charged with the vital task of policing the depart- 
ment’s personnel, and the division of intelligence, 
which has the responsibility of collecting and 
coordinating data on important gangster and 
racketeering elements. On April 15, 1960, the 
office of the superintendent of police was moved 
from city hall to police headquarters at 1121 
South State Street. * 

Naturally, the task has just begun, and years of 
dedicated effort will be required to bring it to a 
completion. But without the insidious influence of 
politics or other special interests, the job can be 
done, and Chicago’s law enforcement future looks 
brighter than it ever has looked. Mayor Daley’s 


* administration, which was rocked by the scandal, 
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has in its hands the opportunity to go down in 
history as the one which really cleaned up the 
city’s police force. 
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GRASS-ROOTS POLITICS 


IN MANHATTAN 


sy DAVID L. HURWOOD 





In two campaigns to overthrow boss rule in his election district, Davi L. Hurwoon has worked with 


a reform group which has nominated district leaders dedicated to clean government and party reform. 


In the article which follows, he tells what happened. Mr. Hurwood, after several years of experi- 


ence in the import business, is now directing market research for a New York- Boston agency. 


We surrender at Yorkville in the primary elec- 
tion of 1959 is not likely to be recorded in history 
books. But it illustrates a dangerous tendency in 
America so well that it deserves the notice of a 
broader public than was immediately affected. It 
is, in fact, a classic example of how democracy 
goes awry when too many people stand on the 
side lines. This political aloofness imperils our 
vaunted democratic way of life; it is a malady 
which may be called “creeping non-involvement.” 

The Yorkville surrender took place in a strip of 
Manhattan’s East Side running from 53rd Street 
in the south to 84th in the north. It’goes by the 
name of Eighth Assembly District, Part B, or 
Eighth A. D. North, and together with the smaller 
Eighth A. D. South it elects an assemblyman to 
the New York state legislature. The upper two 
thirds takes in a good part of Yorkville, formerly a 
village but today a closely built city within a city, 
peopled with a throng of second- and third- 
generation Europeans: Czechs, Slovaks, Hun- 
garians, Germans, Italians, Irish, Poles, Ukraini- 
ans, Swedes, and Greeks. The traditional resi- 
dents of Yorkville are plain, solid folk with a 
highly developed communal life, centering about 
the Sokols, fraternal organizations, and churches. 

The Eighth A. D. North is bounded on the west 
by Third Avenue, on the east by the tidal East 
River, which flows back and forth between New 
York’s busy harbor and Long Island Sound. To 


‘the south are the palaces of the United Nations; to 
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the north, Carl Schurz Park and Gracie Mansion, 
the official home of the mayor. On York Avenue 
the towering New York Hospital—Cornell Medical 
College and the sprawling Rockefeller Institute 
form a great medical acropolis. Elegant town 
houses and pretentious apartments along Sutton 
Place ornament the southern part of the district. 
In addition to the plain folk of Yorkville and the 
posh element housed on Sutton Place and up near 
Carl Schurz Park, a third element somewhere 
between the two is moving in. Sparked by the 
removal of the Third Avenue elevated tracks, a 
residential building boom is in full swing. On 
almost every block, tenements — many of them 
substantial and well maintained — are being 
demolished to make way for large apartment 
houses. Suddenly big X’s are painted on the win- 
dows, a mark of doom recalling a medieval plague 
ravaging a neighborhood. The tenants — respect- 
able folk, the sturdy citizenry of the district —- are 
thrust from their homes. Demolition follows. The 
scenes are reminiscent of London in the blitz. 
Apartments in the new structures, large brick 
piles done in factory modern, rent at $70 to $100 a 
room, and hence are called luxury apartments. 
The displaced families — 15,000 in the past nine 
years — of course cannot afford them; they crowd 
into other tenements, elsewhere. The city govern- 
ment has turned the other way, giving carte 
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blanche to real-estate speculators, and the result 
is that almost no middle- or low-income housing 
is being built. rè 

This need not be. If someone would assert the 
necessary leadership, community organizations 
could be mobilized into making a powerful de- 
mand for orderly development in place of the 
present anarchy. The trouble is that we have no 
such leadership. The district’s population is about 
86,000, which makes it comparable in size to San 
Bernardino; Macon; Springfield, Ohio; or Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. Just imagine a city of that 
size without a mayor or some other elected official 
urgently concerned with the welfare of his con- 
stituents. That is the plight of Yorkville. 

The nearest thing to a mayor is the leader of the 
majority party in the district. Since 1949 the 


Democratic leader has been James J. Farley. No. 


relation to James A. Farley, postmaster general in 
the Roosevelt Administration, James J. is the som 
and political heir of one Thomas Farley, sheriff of 
New York County in the Walker regime. The 
father was known as “Tin Box Tom,” because he 
claimed that the money he accumulated over and 
above his salary came from a tin box, and he was 
removed from office by Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt following a hearing. He thus became 
the first local official removed by a New York 
governor because of inability “to-give a reasonable 
or credible explanation of the sources of [his bank] 
deposits.” This was in February, 1932. 

Before the elder’ Farley became sheriff, he was 


district leader. In those days the local boss was . 


a father bountiful to the people in his precinct. 
For a shivering family he bought a sack of coal or 
helped with the rent. For the jobless he found 
work. At Thanksgiving there was a basket, at 
Christmas a party for the children. Thomas 
Farley: followed this pattern and even today is 


remembered with affection by the old-time resi- 


dents. 

Times have changed, however. We now have 
social security, unemployment insurance, welfare 
agencies. People are more mobile, better edu- 
cated. The paternalistic functions of the local 
leader have become largely-obsolete; today his job 
is to come to grips with community problems — 
housing, above all — and to wield a constructive 
influence on higher party councils. 

But the typical Manhattan district leader is 
preoccupied with other matters: the patronage 
and special favors he can get for himself and his 
pals. James Farley, for example, ‘has a civil- 
service-exempt job on the city payroll, that of 
„assistant commissioner of borough works in Man- 
hattan. More than one third of the 264 Demo- 
cratic and Republican district leaders and‘ co- 
leaders in New York City have public jobs, and 


so do a number of their relatives and friends. 
At one time a sinecure on the public payroll 


was considered just reward for the district boss or . 


ward heeler. It did not matter if he lacked qualifi- 
cations or put in only a few hours a week at the 
job. Today this kind of patronage is anachronistic. 
It demoralizes worthy civil service employces, 
leads to waste, and opens the way to corruption. 
Worst of all, it warps the-very purpose of the 
political club; instead of being a center for com- 
munity and political leadership, the club degen- 
erates into a money-making enterprise. Small 
wonder that communal responsibilities go by the 
board. 

This is not all. In addition to their potential role 
in civic affairs, the Democratic district leaders in 
Manhattan have a key political role. It is these 
leaders (a male leader and a female co-leader from 
each district) who elect the head of the New York 
County Democratic Organization, Tammany 
Hall; and this organization dominates Democratic 
politics in the state as well as the city. Since 1949, 
the Tammany chief has been Carmine De Sapio, 
who is also national committeeman from New 
York and who is generally regarded as the most 
powerful Democratic politician in the state. This 
is the De Sapio whose relations with such gangsters 
as Frank Costello and Thomas Luchese have been 
investigated by the Kefauver Senate committee 
and the state crime commission. In fact, the 
Kefauver committee concluded that, more than 
two years after De Sapio had come to power, 
**Costello’s influence continues . . . strong in the 
councils of the Democratic Party of New York 
County.” And De Sapio’s power derives from the 
support of the old-line machine clubs. 


I. REACTION against this brand of politics, with 
its focus on patronage and spoils, a group of 
thoughtful local Democrats formed a rival or- 
ganization in January, 1956. Their goals were the 
nomination and election of able candidates, Dem- 
ocratic Party reform, and community service. 

In 1957 the group embarked on a campaign to 
dislodge the entrenched district’ boss. To its 


- banner, now bearing the name Lenox Hill Club, 
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there rallied growing numbers of reform-minded, 
non-bossable Democrats. The club is democrati- 
cally run. It has a written constitution and func- 
tions according to strict parliamentary procedure. 
‘Women are, of course, on a par with men. ` All 
Democrats are welcome to join. 
urged to speak up; it is they who have the ruling 
voice in policy and choice of candidates. 

From the start, the new club addressed itself 
to community problems, housing especially. It 


Members are, 


w 


would be unrealistic to hope for an abrupt end 
to the evictions and demolitions, but certainly not 
unrealistic to fight for new middle-income and 
low-rent housing, and this the club has done. 
Another community problem is the scarcity of 
local parks and playgrounds, a scandal in a rich 
city like New York. The reform club is free to 


agitate for city action. No conflict of interests ' 


ties its hands; no quest for patronage distracts it. 
But it could be far more effective were it the official 
Democratic organization in the district. Success 
in a leadership election is needed before the club 
can make its influence felt in city hall and party 
councils. 

The first sortie of the new club came in the fall 
of 1957, when its candidates for district leader-and 
co-leader challenged the Farley club and garnered 
40 per cent of the vote. The following year 
brought a taste of victory. Among the offices to 
be filled in November was that of state assembly- 
man. The Lenox Hill Club nominated its first 
president, Paul Bragdon, a young lawyer active in 
party and civic affairs. In a brisk primary fight, 
Bragdon defeated the Farley candidate, and the 
elated club members launched an all-out drive to 
elect him in November, 1958. 

His opponent, who happened to be a Republi- 
can leader in the district, had secured her nomina- 
tion without the bother of being chosen by a 
democratically run club or of fighting a tough 
primary. “I nominated myself for the assembly,” 
she jauntily announced. “Thats common prac- 
tice.” The nonpartisan Citizens Union was unim- 
pressed by this novel view of American democratic 
practice and endorsed Bragdon. Mr. Farley 
‘aided his :party’s cause by launching a suit to 
disqualify Bragdon on a technicality. On election 
day Bragdon, although defeated in the Rockefeller 
landslide, turned in a brilliant performance, run- 
ning far ahead of Governor Harriman and the 
De Sapio candidate for the Senate. 

“ In 1959 the district leadership contest rolled 
around again, and the club fell to with a will. 
The issues were clear-cut, the facts obvious to all 
who were willing, as Al Smith used to say, to 
“look at the record.” The latter years of Farley’s 
tenure had been disastrous years for thousands of 
long-time area residents. They had been frustrat- 
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leader and co-leader. Like Bragdon, both were 
active in civic and party affairs. LeBien was a 
young attorney and hard-working club member 
and campaigner; Jean Kemble, a staff member of 
the Foreign Policy Association and a member of 
the League of Women Voters. Both exemplified 
the drive for clean government and party reform 
that animated their club. As earnest of their 
intentions to serve their constituents and not 
themselves, they pledged neither to seek nor accept 
a job on the public payroll. 

The campaign kicked off on June 29 with a 
rally at the Bohemian National Hall on East 73rd 
Street. The main event was a speech by former 
Governor and Senator Herbert H. Lehman. The 
evening was hot and sticky, but the vigor and 
sparkle of his speech made up for the discomfort. 
All his political life, as lieutenant governor, gov- 
ernor, and senator, Lehman had been a party 
regular, loyal to the ruling organization of his 
party. Now, after all these years, he had broken 
with it and joined the insurgents. “It is my 
conviction,” he said, “that the most harmful 
thing the boss-ridden Democratic machine has 
done to this city and state has been to choke off 
the channels by which vigorous, idealistic, and 
dedicated young people can get into politics and 
the public service.” 

Several months before this rally, the New York 
Committee for Democratic Voters had been 
formed. Lehman was a guiding light of the organ- 


` ization, whose goal was to reinvigorate the party 


ing years for Democrats, who saw a Republican 


elected to the assembly time after time. Surely 
new leadership was overdue. The Lenox Hill Club 
counted on the backing of the growing number of 
thinking Democrats who were disgusted at the 
public spectacle of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Party prostituted to the political ends of 
Carmine De Sapio. 

By secret ballot the membership nominated 
Harry A. LeBien and Jean A. Kemble for district 
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at its base and oust De Sapio. He was joined in 
the committee by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, former 
Air Force Secretary Thomas Finletter, former 
Police Commissioner Francis Adams, and Lloyd 
Garrison, law partner of Adlai Stevenson. During 
the campaign, the committee gave strong moral 
support to the Lenox Hill Club and other Man- 
hattan reform clubs. 

There was plenty of work in July, such as ob- 
taining thousands of signatures on the petitions 
needed to place LeBien and Kemble on the ballot, 
but in August and early September, the pace 
quickened even more. And the exasperating 
weather warmed up, too, which made canvassing 
a sticky and uncomfortable chore. 

What is it like to canvass in a Manhattan assem- 
bly district in the hot summer? Your reporter 
accepted responsibility for campaigning in his 
immediate neighborhood and can speak from 
experience. You hurry home from the office and 
grab a quick supper in order to be out knocking 
on doors by six thirty. You pull out the index 
cards for the enrolled Democrats in the buildings 
you want to cover, scoop up an assortment of 
campaign literature, and take off. 

In your first tenement house it is so hot and 
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sultry that by the time you climb the third flight 
of stairs the sweat is rolling down your arms and 
your short-sleeved shirt is clinging to you. In 
the semidarkness you study your pack of index 
‘ cards for names and apartment numbers. When 
you think you have matched name and dwelling, 
you knock on the door. (No-bells in tenements.) 
A female voice shouts, “Who is it?” 

You squint at the card again (now smudged by 
your.sweaty fingers), and after trying to rehearse 
the name sotto voce call out, tentatively, “Mrs. 
Lojtkielewicz?” 

“Yeah?” 


“Pm a neighbor of yours. I’m canvassing for 


Harry LeBien and Jean Kemble, who are running © 


for district leaders in the Democratic Party. 
Could I see you for just a minute?” 

“Pm not interested.” 

“But the election is coming up on September 
fifteenth. It’s an important contest, and: we’re 
trying —” 

“Not interested,” says the voice, definitely 
receding into the apartment. 

“Well, PI slide some literature under the door. 
Would you just look it over?” 

No answer. 

The next encounter starts out more auspiciously. 
The door opens: to your knock, and a kindly 
middle-aged lady confronts you. “Mrs. Strcka?”’ 

“Yes?” ` 

“Tm a neighbor of “yours —” 
with your story. 

“Oh, don’t worry about me,” she interrupts. “I 
always vote straight Democratic.” 

“Thats fine,” you say. ‘(It’s not fine.) “But 
you see, this is a contest within the Democratic 
Party to choose the man and woman who will be 

_ leaders in our district for the next two years.” 

“Don’t worry. I’m a good Democrat. I always 
vote the straight ticket,” and she gently but firmly 
starts to close the door. : 

“But please remember to vote for LeBien and 
Kemble on the fifteenth — poll’s open three till 
ten — the school — Here, take this,” and you 
hand her a leaflet just before the door shuts and 
you hear a final “Don’t worry!” 

You try another door, and a man answers. “I’m 
canvassing —- LeBien and Kemble — district lead- 
ers — fine candidates — Lenox Hill Club —” 

“Why should I vote for LeBien and Kemble??? 
he asks stonily. 

“Because they are not looking for handouts and 
favors but will serve you and me, the rank-and-file 
Democrats of the district.” ` 

“Whats your angle in this?” 

“My angle?” 

“Yes. You getting paid for this?” 

“Why, no. » ; 


and you go on 
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“Then what are you doing it for?” 

“Were all volunteers, members of the Lenox 
Hill Club. Were fighting for something we 
believe in, the good of the district, party ROOK 

“Veah??- 

Yesi”? S 

He is not impressed. 
~ There are some encouraging calls; some people 
say, “I know all about it, Pve followed the cam- 
paign, and I’m for you.” And there are mem; 
orable times, such as the evening Jean Kemble 
canvasses with you and you see people’s faces light 


up with pleasure to think that the candidate her- | 


self should trouble to call on them. As the days 
wear on, you come to feel that perhaps you are 
getting through to the voters —- convincing those 
who are on the fence, raising questions in the 
minds of those who would have automatically 
voted the other way. This is politics at the grass 
roots, an unforgettable lesson in the democratic 
process. 

On September 14 the campaign closed. I had 
canvassed almost every evening during the swelter- 
ing three weeks preceding; so had my neighbor 
Mary Egan; and in each of the fifty-one other 
election districts of the Eighth A. D. North, three 
or four Lenox Hill Club volunteers plodded up 
and down stairs or slipped past forbidding door- 
men to bring our message to the voter. Others 


worked much harder than I, giving up,whole ` 


weekends and even vacations to the drudgery of 
the campaign — writing literature, addressing, 


‘stuffing, mailing, phoning, attending to legal 


matters, and all the other chores.. 

What was the reason for this outpouring of 
effort? Only the desire to- rid the New York party 
of boss rule, to restore it to the position of respect 
it once had in the national party, and to give the 
residents of the district hope for community im- 
provement instead of community expulsion. None 
of us got a penny; in fact, many helped defray the 
costs. 

Late in the evening, after final canvassing, we 
assembled in our First Avenue headquarters for 
election day instructions. 
had drawn up a formidable mimeographed docu- 
ment spelling out our rights and duties at the polls, 
and we were going through it point by point when 
someone called out that Herbert Lehman had 
driven up, and we went outside. He spoke to us 
for a few minutes, and those few minutes were 
the high point of the campaign. 

This was the Lehman who had four times been 
elected governor of New York, who was. called 
“the outstanding champion of clean and efficient 
government in the United States.” He organized 
UNRRA and brought life and hope to millions 
after the war, and then for seven years as U.S. 


Our lawyer members . 
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senator fought for civil rights and foreign aid. He 
had served his country and his party well. He 
was now eighty-one, yet here he was, campaigning 
with us. He stood on the sidewalk and spoke into 
a microphone while trucks roared by and people 
leaned out of windows. “I have held state office 
and national office, and here I am back in the dis- 
trict. It’s good to be back. For it’s here, at the 
grass roots, that the character of a party is deter- 
mined. You people have brought this fact to the 
voters of the district. . . . LeBien and Kemble 
are going to win tomorrow. You're going to win 
because the people want party leadership equal 
to the challenge of the twentieth century. You’re 
going to win because the day of gaslight politics is 
over.” We cheered. 


N ExT day the election was held. I came home 
after lunch, phoned a few people to remind them 
that today was the day (“Oh,-yes, well be there”), 
and presented myself at Public School 158 on York 
Avenue between 77th and 78th streets, where po- 
licemen were just hanging up the flags, setting up 
the voting booths, and putting out the “No 
electioneering” signs. I was armed with my 
“pull list? of favorable voters, my “graveyard 
list? of voters to challenge, my poll watcher’s 
certificate, and the legal brief, which came in 
handy when a policeman wanted to put me out- 
side the voting enclosure. 

At three o’clock, when the polls opened, the 
lines of voters began to form at the voting booths. 
But the chief inspector at our machine had not yet 
arrived. Since this was a Democratic contest, she 
was required by law to be a member of the other 
. party. When she finally came and set about in- 
specting the machine, she did something wrong 
and it jammed. We phoned the Board of Elec- 
tions to send someone, and I tried to conciliate the 
voters, who were now getting a little disgusted. 
Some left. As the minutes dragged on, the Repub- 
lican lady must have noticed me biting my lip 
and said, “My goodness, why are you so upset? 
This is such an unimportant little election.” At 
four thirty the expert arrived, unjammed the 
machine, and the voting started. 

If you have never thrown yourself into a cam- 
paign, urging people day after day to vote for 
‘your candidate, you can. have no idea how 
gratifying it is to see some of them actually mate- 
rialize at the polls. You say to yourself: “I had 
a hand in bringing these people here. I was free 
to persuade them to support my candidates and 
my principles, and here they are.” It makes the 
word “democracy” come to life. 

You also can have no idea of the letdown you 
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feel when many of the people you were counting on 
do not come. Your spirits falter, the high hopes 
that had taken shape in the final buoyant days of 
campaigning begin to ebb. Where is Mr. So-and- 
so, who said, “Don’t worry, I’m with you”? Where 
is that lady so bitter about Tammany politics? 

The club supplied me with “runners,” and I 
began sending them out to phone or visit people 
on the pull list and to say, “Please come, we need 
your vote.” At six thirty I went home for a sand- 
wich, then phoned Mr. C , who lives in my 
building and has an arterial condition which lets 
him walk only a few steps. “I’m ready,” he said. 
We got a cab and drove to the school. As we 
arrived, a blind woman who had just voted with 
the help of election inspectors was led from the , 
door. After Mr. C had voted I took him 
home, then returned to the school and sent out 
runners again. One girl reported, “Mrs. F—— 
says she’d like to vote, but her husband isn’t home 
yet and she can’t leave the children.” I said, 
“You just run down to Mrs, F—~s and baby- 
sit for her while she votes.” 

By now, about 85 of the people on my pull list 
had voted, but 40 had not, and at this late hour 
voters were coming at the rate of one about every 
fifteen minutes. The Republican lady was looking 
at me benignly again. The fight in the Eighth 
A. D. North was over. 

At ten o’clock the machine was locked and the 
count taken. A momentary thrill of victory when 
I saw the results: Farley and Stanek, 60; LeBien 
and Kemble, 100. But then a glance at some of 
the other machines in the school, and I knew we. 
had lost. I was supposed to go to the club, but 
went home instead; wakes are not for me. 

Next day the newspapers printed the returns: 

Farley and Stanek, 3565 - 

LeBien and Kemble, 3141 
LeBien and Kemble received 47 per. cent of the 
votes; the incumbents, 53 per cent. Pretty good 
show. We lost by only 424 votes. There are 
fifty-two election districts in the Eighth A. D. 
North, which means that if an average of only 
nine more supporters in each district — four 
couples and a single person — had voted, we 
would have won. 

Those nine supporters existed in my election 
district — in fact, there were about 35 — and in 
each of the other districts, too. But when the time 
came for them to stand up and be counted, they 
had other things to do. In some cases, no one 
could question a nonappearance: illness, a death 
in the family, a trip. But for at least nine in each 
election district it was simply a matter of not 
taking the trouble, or not thinking it important 
enough to warrant a small revision in afternoon or 
evening plans. 
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And so we lost, and the district once again was 
Farley’s. He didn’t beat us; our nonvoting sup- 
porters did. We lost by default. 


O., of course, was- not the only contest 
fought that day. District leadership elections took 
place all over Manhattan, and several Tammany 
Humpty Dumpties were knocked’ off the wall. 


De Sapio himself won in his district by only 586 l 


votes. His position of leadership in the state 
Democratic Party, heretofore almost unchal- 
lenged, was shaken. Had a long-entrenched Tam- 
many faithful in the Eighth A. D. North been 
replaced by a fighting antimachine club, De Sapio 
would have been further weakened. Indeed, he 
was dealt new blows when several reform candi- 
dates won in the June primaries this year. The 
Lenox Hill Club’s candidate for state assembly- 
man, Charles D. Lieber, was among the victors. 

But the September, 1959, defeat remains a 
classic example of a crucial election ‘lost by 
default. What we tried to do in the Eighth A. D. 
North, our little piece of America, was something 
we are constantly exhorted to do, starting with 
high school commencement: to participate in the 
affairs of our community, to make democracy 
work, to put dedicated men and women in posi- 
tions of leadership, lest that leadership go by 
default to the self-serving and the cynical. We 
failed because too many people did not, really 
consider it important to do this. Similar failures 
have taken -place, and will take place, all over 
the United States for the same reason. 

It was not only the nine favorable Democrats in 
each district who let us down: There are in the 
“Eighth A. D. North some 2500 people who are 
registered to vote but not enrolled in any party. 
No doubt many are discriminating, thoughtful 
people, the. very type of person to whom our 
cause might-have appealed. . But because they 
were not enrolléd_in the party, they, of soia, 
could not vote in the primary.’ i 

Besides these 2500 “dependents, 57 per cent of 
the enrolled Democrats inthe district also did not 
vote. Finally, there were many thousands more 
so uninterested in the businešs of democracy 
that they were not even registered to vote. With 
all these residents of the district voluntarily dis- 
franchised, the balance of decision rested “with a 
tiny minority. 

- Therein lies the significance of the episode i in the ~ 


Eighth A. D. North. It is a case study in how ` 


things go wrong when too many people neglect 
their civic responsibility out of cynicism or a feeling 
of noninvolvement in the process of government. 
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A look at our voting record here in America, 
should jolt the most complacent. Here is some of 


‘the evidence assembled by the American Heritage 


Foundation. In the presidential election of 1952, 
only 63 per cent of the adult civilian population 


` voted; in 1956, only 60 per cent. In only 15 states 


did as many as 70 per cent of the people vote in 
1956. Idaho and Connecticut headed thé list 
(77.3 and 76.6 per cent), followed by Utah, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 
Rich, proud New York ranked a sorry twenty- 
seventh, Pennsylvania twenty-eighth, California 
twenty-ninth. At the bottom were eleven Southern 
states, including the five poll tax states. In Texas 
38 per cent voted, in Georgia 30 per cent, in 
Mississippi 22 per cent. This is the barometer of 
democracy in America. 

For the person who says, “But why should I 
vote? What difference can my single vote make?”’, 
here is the answer: 

In 1944 Senator Taft, “Mr. Republican,” car- 
ried Ohio by less than one vote per precinct. 

In 1948 President Truman carried California 
and Ohio by less than one vote per precinct and 
thereby won re-election to the White House. 

That same year Senator Lyndon Johnson was 


‘sent to the Senate by a margin of 87 votes in the 


huge state of Texas. By 87 votes! 

In 1950 Governor Williams of Michigan was 
elected by less than one vote for every three - 
precincts. f 

In 1954 Averell Harriman won the governorship 
of New York by about one vote per precinct, 

Every vote counts! 

How can we achieve greater. participation in the 
democratic process? After September 15, we ran 
a drive to get people to register so they could vote 
in the presidential election. All they had to do was 
walk a few blocks to the school on York Avenue, 


and it was painful to see how many felt that they - ` 


were doing you a favor in agreeing to go — and to 
learn later how many had not gone. Should we 
have laws which coax people into voting with 
some sort of tax concession, or penalize nonvoters 
by fining them? It is a sorry democracy whose 
citizens must be cajoled or bribed into voting. 

Surely it is the inescapable duty of every edu- 
cated person to set the example of active participa- 
tion in the business of self-government — not 
necessarily by canvassing in tenement houses. But 
those who take their responsibilities seriously must 
somehow get into the race, where the “garland is 
to be run for, not without dust and heat.” At 
the very least, this means voting always, and voting 
with, reasoned judgment. 

There will then be fewer surrenders in the 
Yorkvilles. of America. 
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Author and journalist, Gzratp W. Jonnson is a Southern Democrat who was born in North 
Carolina and who has lived happily in Baltimore ever since the sunparEns called him to their 
editorial staff in 1926. A close friend of Frank R. Kent and Henry L. Mencken, he is the author. 
of twenty books, including biographies of Andrew Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, and F.D.R. Asa ` 
lifelong Democrat, he is well qualified lo review THE POLITICS oF UPHEAVAL, @ new volume by 


“Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


SCHLESINGER’S F.D.R. 
sy GERALD W. JOHNSON 


ie A play backstopped by both Houghton Mifflin 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., presents the third bulky volume of 
what is already a monumental, and bids fair to 
become a‘colossal, work on the period 1932 to 
1945 in American political history. The title of 
the. new volume is The Polities of Upheaval (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $7.50). 

Three years ago, when this project was an- 
nounced with the appearance of the first volume, 
The Crists of the Old Order, some people were skepti- 
cal. The writer of these lines, for one, noting that 
the overall title, The Age of Roosevelt, implied his- 
tory, expressed doubt that anyone could produce a 
work on the period that would be history and not 
essentially a biography of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

That doubt is now greatly reduced. Thus far, 
and especially in the new volume, Schlesinger has 
written history. True, he has yet to deal with the 
war years, during which Roosevelt’s constitutional 
function as commander in chief swallowed whole 
both his other constitutional function as chief 
magistrate. and his extralegal function as party 
leader. It may therefore be argued with some 
plausibility that the supreme test of Mr. Schlesing- 
er’s ability to stick to his knitting is still to come; 
but the probability that he will survive even that 
test is much increased by his success thus far. 

However, the admission that this is really his- 
tory, not biography, merely turns the page to the 
next question —namely, what kind of history? 
The question can be answered with the single 
word “slanted,” -but the interpretation of that 
word is, to adapt Woodrow Wilson’s phrase, a 
matter of near consequence and great delicacy, for 
you can read it either way — as evidence that the 
work is not history at all, or as evidence that‘it is 
the only kind that compensates the layman for his 
trouble in reading it. _ 
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You can indict Schlesinger for practically every 
crime in historiography’s Newgate calendar, with 
one exception. You cannot call him dull. But the 
exception is terrific, since dullness is the only capi- 
tal crime in the list. All others are subject to 
mitigating circumstances which, under the right 
conditions, may transform them from vices into 
virtues. It will not be contended here that Mr. 
Schlesinger is entitled to go, as the English judges 
say, without a stain on his character as a his- 
torian; but it will be contended that a good deal of 
what is charged against him is actually testimony 
for the defense. 

For instance, he is as definitely pro New Deal as 
Macaulay was pro William the Third. But it is 
incontrovertible fact that the New Deal happened, 
and to offer a rational explanation of why it hap- 
pened is the task that distinguishes the historian 
from the mere annalist, who confines himself to 
telling how it happened. But since the why of any 
event is always.more or less subjective, dealing 
with’ it objectively is a contradiction in terms. 
Pro or con you must be, and, granting respect for 
factual accuracy, to go one way is as legitimate as 
to go the other. As a lawyer would put it, the fact 
that Schlesinger is pro New Deal is incompetent, 
irrelevant, and immaterial. 

Counts in the indictmént that are more to the 
point, although still subject to demur, are that 
Schlesinger is opinionated, didactic, magisterial 
(some would substitute “arrogant”), and some- 
times blatantly wrong. To a layman, the necessity 
of refuting these charges is not immediately ap- 
parent. These things may make a writer question- 
able, but they also make him interesting, and 
when they are restrained within the bounds of 
reason,. they -may even make him charming. . 
Schlesinger always remains within the bounds of 
reason. 
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For instance, I regard his analysis of the mind 
and character of Charles E. Hughes as funda- 
mentally inaccurate, in that it allows too little 
weight to the Feather Duster’s fierce moral auton- 
omy. But what an autopsy it is; what deftness, 
what precision, what economy of motion in reduc- 
ing to disjecta membra one of the stateliest of popular 
idols! I don’t believe it, but I wouldn’t have 
missed it for half a dozen dollars. 

„A more serious fault, it seems to me, is an occa- 
sional self-contradiction, at least by implication. 
In the early pages of the book Schlesinger describes 
Roosevelt’s state of mind in late 1934 and the first 
half of 1935 as one of irresolution, indecision, and 
uncertainty. These describe Roosevelt’s course of 
action — or lack of action —— accurately. But later 
Schlesinger gives an explanation of the long pause 
that is adequate without dragging.in any psychic 
disfunction. During the Hundred Days, Roosevelt 
had been shelling the woods with an intensity 
unprecedented in our political: history, but the 
effect of his bombardment could not be appraised 
instantly. It was essential to determine how much 
of his first program was going to stand up before 
proceeding to the second phase. A pause for that 
purpose was neither irresolute nor indecisive, 
‘although it did appear so. 

Hypercriticism may allege a lack of organiza- 


appeared briefly on the national stage and then 
vanished forever. But it was precisely this ballet 
of the harlequins that gave the era the startling 
color that was one of its characteristics. A few of 
them — Huey Long, Father Coughlin, Dr. Town- 
send — remain as faded memories, but Schlesinger, 
digging industriously into the tumuli of long- 
buried causes, has dragged out the skeletal remains 
of an astonishing number of-others. Few news- 
paper readers today could identify R. E. Clements, 
Tom Amlie, Gerald L. K. Smith, Seward Collins, 


. “Goat-gland” Brinkley, Lawrence Dennis, Wil- 


_ ures. 
beyond debate.: Even that of Hughes, unfavorably 


tion, owing to Schlesinger’s constant use of the - 


technique of the flashback with damage to. the 
clarity of the chronological sequence. The answer 
to that is that you cannot organize an earthquake. 
The narrator who undertakes to describe a sit- 
uation in which everything happened at once must 
impose an arbitrary pattern upon chaotic events 
in order to be comprehensible; and Schlesinger’s 
arrangement of his material is as logical as any 
other. 


So mucH for the craftsmanship; but written his- 
tory is not strictly a craft, it is also an art. Mere 
logical analysis of the events of the age of Roose- 
velt, however comprehensive and exact, would 
leave most of it out of account, for the greater and 
more important part, by far, was emotional, not 
intellectual. Roosevelt’s unforgettable overture, 
“AIN we have to fear is fear itself,” was recognition 
of the glaring illogicality of the whole situation; 
and the historian who refuses to recognize it shirks 
the main part of his job. 

Schlesinger does not refuse, and his struggle 
with this Antaean difficulty is the factor that fills 
the book with a dramatic tension that to a layman 
is its: supreme merit. Austere logicians may be 
distressed by his practice of giving large and loving 
attention to the apparently inconsequential — 
obscure sectarians and incredible fantasts who 


“ development. 


liam Dudley Pelley, or Gerald Winrod, to mention 
only a few; but time was when each of them 
haunted the front pages, and their cumulative 
effect on the course of events was appreciable. 
Even the logicians must admit the strict rel- 
evance of Schlesinger’s -work when he turns to 
character sketches of indubitably important fig- 
The artistic merit of every one of thesé is 


mentioned earlier, is a technical triumph, and it is 
excelled by a number of others. For example, that 
of James A. Farley is a superb picture of a man of 


extraordinary ability who nevertheless missed the 


bus, was doomed to miss it. That of Al Smith, too, 
is remarkable, but in a different way. It is ruth- 
lessly destructive, and it accomplishes the demoli- 
tion by the use of Smith’s own words. Al, at the 
Mayflower dinner of the Liberty League, was a 
grief to his friends of the old days, but he is no 
grief to Schlesinger; he is fair game, and he gets it 
from both barrels. It is strictly legitimate, it is 
entirely relevant, and it is deadly accurate; but it is 


colder than Eskimo hell. 


The central event in this volume is the turn 
from the first to the second New Deal, if it was in 
fact a turn and not an efflorescence, an inevitable 
On this point, Schlesinger is not 
altogether convincing, although his analysis of the 
contest between the Brandeis philosophy and the 
Frankfurter philosophy is, extraordinarily lumi- 
nous. It accounts in a most plausible way for the 
defection of the original New Dealers, typified by 
Raymond Moley. It was not treason; it was simply 
a case of increasing incompatibility; but did that 
incompatibility develop, or was it merely revealed 


` by the passage of time and the pressure of events? 


Was it a misunderstanding, or was it an increasing 
understanding of each other by both parties? 

On this, Schlesinger ‘has not said the last word. 
On this, the last word will never be said, for it 


-is of the essence of psychological drama. The 
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peculiar distinction of this author is not that he 
has concluded the whole matter but that he has 
apprehended it more adequately than almost any 
other writer on the period. The people who 
thought Roosevelt a devil and those who thought 


` 


him a demigod are both relatively simple cases 
whose analysis presents no great difficulty. But 
what about those who believed and then disbe- 
lieved? Especially, what about those — Dean 
Acheson, for a conspicuous example — who be- 
lieved, disbelieved, and then believed again? 

Ever since the League of Nations fight, the tired 
liberal has been dismissed simply as a misfortune, 
either a victim of combat fatigue or one who 


misconceived the idea from the start. Schlesinger - 


is aware that this is not the whole story. He has 
not missed the element in the situation that rises 
above misfortune and touches the theme of Greek 
tragedy, the struggle of man in the grip of impla- 
cable, invincible destiny. He perceives and records 
. the genuine sadness of the former New Dealers 
who quit; but he has not thoroughly explored the 
possibility that what broke them was not the in- 
comprehensible whim of sardonic gods but a par- 


tial divorce from reality in their own thinking. At _ 


times, indeed, one suspects this author himself of 
some reluctance to admit the obvious; his accept- 


ance of the theory of a sharp disparity between the’ 


two New Deals is too ready and too complete. 

Schlesinger assumes that Roosevelt shifted from 
one New Deal to the other; yet his concluding 
chapter is a brilliant exposition of Roosevelt’s 
tremendous hold on the confidence’ of the people. 
It was not sympathy; it was empathy, the power 
to project one’s consciousness into another being. 
This aristocratic product of Groton and Harvard 
could not merely understand the common man; he 
could be the common man when he considered the 
common man’s difficulties. Schlesinger does not 
penetrate quite this far; he calls Roosevelt’s quality 
humanitarianism, which is an understatement. 
It was humanity. Perhaps it was not any more a 
virtue than the color of his eyes was a virtue. Per- 
haps Roosevelt could not be anything else. Be 
that as it may, when the American victim of the 
Depression ‘looked at Roosevelt, he saw not a 
friend, but himself — magnified many diameters, 
of course, but proportionally the same, and moved 
by the same impulses, thinking the same thoughts, 
hating and loving in the same directions. It was 
not loyalty to him; it was identification with him 
that held the masses as in bands of steel. 

This raises an interesting speculation: Was 
Roosevelt ever a New Dealer, first, second, or any 
other? If he never adhered to any one deal, then 
the supposed shift from one to another was in ap- 
pearance only. Schlesinger almost, but not quite, 
asserts this in his conclusion; for it seems to be 
implied in his admission that the humanization of 
government was Roosevelt’s consistent aim. In 
that case, the New Deal, singular or plural, was 
merely a device of the hired hands commissioned 
by the chief to effect his purpose. 
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In any event, the appearance of a leader with 
whom the masses of the people identify always 
precipitates drama on a colossal scale, with re- 
sultant woe to the historians. For, to deal success- 
fully with drama, they must to some extent sub- 
ordinate their science to their art, always a risky 
business; and when the drama is immense, great 
care must be exercised or the distortion will be- 
come grotesque. It may seem faint praise, but in 
the circumstances it is a very high tribute to Mr. 
Schlesinger to say that his book — including all 
three volumes — is always dramatic without ever 
becoming melodramatic. It rises above the level 
of chronicle to become an important contribution 
to historical writing, to scholarship, and to art. 


THE GIANTS - 


BY GEORGE ABBE 


There was a town without roof tops, 
there was a town without towers, 

and down between walls without cover 
the sunlight tumbled pure; 

and all through the bursting autumn. 
the wild leaves drifted their floors. 


But winter! — their winter was wisdom; 
their heroes grew quickly then: 

they ate at ice-deep tables 

with fists of frozen rain; 

their eyes were the lightning of rivers 
beneath storms of skating men. 


And when they stood for conversing, 
majestic and patient-browed, 


‘snow-haired and frosty-templed; 


they flexed like roots in ground, 
and flashed their glances wide. 


Till all their rooms were pygmied; 

they leaned on the tops of walls, 

looked down on the streets below them; 
tiny and drifted and still, 

and trembled the borealis . 

with their own, fierce, arctic yell. 





Wren I was working my way through Harvard, 
I spent one summer as a family tutor in York Har- 
bor, Maine, and early in my stay I remember 
having pointed out to me a small, wooden shack 
off by itself on a rocky promontory. “Thats 
where John Marquand lives,” I was told. “He is 
trying to write a novel.” He had worked as a 
\ reporter and written copy for a big New York ad- 

vertising agency before he felt ready to take the 
gamble of being a free lance. But you could tell 
from ‘the looks of that little shack that whatever he 
was writing wasn’t paying much. In the years 
that intervened between that summer and the 
publication of The Late George Apley, John P. Mar- 
quand supported. himself by writing the Mr. Moto 
stories; they found. increasing popularity in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and in time John rose to be 
one of the highest paid of its contributors, in com- 
pany with Alice Duer Miller, Clarence Budington 
Kelland, and Mary Roberts Rinehart, 

His in-laws, the Alexander Sédgwicks of Stock- 


bridge, never quite approved of this connection: 


this was not literature with a capital L, and any- 
thing less was a subject for disparagement. They 
wore an air of polite apology for John, and. I am 
sure that this galled him, as it would have ‘any 


young writer who is supporting his family and, 
gradually acquiring a professional competence, ~ 


and that it stirred in him a fierce determination to 
break away from the short story field when the 
time was right for something more ambitious. 
The break came in 1935. He had published 
novels before this, works of apprenticeship which 
had found few readers. As Japan stepped up its 
assaults on China, he realized that Mr. Moto’s 
days of popularity were numbered. John’s mar- 
riage had gone on the rocks, and he was unhappy 
and restive, which is a provocative mood for 
any satirist to be in. To the dismay of his literary 
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Beginning with the publication of THE LATE GEORGE APLEY in 1937, there was no doubt that 
John P. Marquand was New England’s most distinguished satirist. Few novelists of our time 
have sustained their work so well or so long. Speaking as a fellow judge of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, John Mason Brown has said, “ His standards were high, his disgust was gorgeous, and he 
usually took his place at the table as a man so steam-driven by ideas he wanted to release that il 
seemed certain he would explode if he did not release them soon.’ 


JOHN P. MARQUAND 
sy EDWARD WEEKS 


agent, he ceased writing short fiction and began to 
experiment in a new medium. He wrote to ac- 
centuate the changes which had overtaken Ameri- 
can society in his home state, Massachusetts, and 
in its capital, Boston. He wanted to catch to the 
very life the pompous mannerisms which charac- 
terized certain Boston clans in the Back Bay. For 
months he worked at this experiment, and when he 
had finished 40,000 words, needing encourage- 
ment, he sent the manuscript in its half-completed 
state to Brandt & Brandt in New York. The 
report he got back from his agent was wholly in 
the negative: no magazine would think of serial- 
izing such stuff; no publisher would touch it. 
Deeply troubled, John appealed to his friend and 
publisher; Alfred McIntyre: 


The last two months I have been working on a thing 
which I have often played with in the back of my 
mind, a satire on the life and letters of a Bostonian. I 
have now done some thirty or forty thousand words on 
it, and the other day showed it to a friend whose lit- 
erary judgment I greatly respect, who feels it is a great 
pity for me to waste my time in going ahead with it. 
I suppose the most damning thing that can be said 
about the whole business is that I, personally, have 
enjoyed writing it, and think it is amusing, and think 
that it is a fairly accurate satire on Boston life. I cer- 
tainly don’t want to go ahead with the thing, however, 

-Jf you don’t think it holds any promise, and is not any 
good. Besides this, I do not, for purely artistic reasons, 
1 feel that the thing can be helped by any great changes 
such às injecting more plot, or by making the satire 
more marked. In other words, if it is not any good as 
it stands, I think I had better ditch it and turn my 
attention to something else. As this is the first time in 
a good many years that I have been in a position to 
write something which I really wanted to write, I 
naturally feel bad about it. I know you will tell me 
frankly j just how it strikes you, and its fate rests largely 

in your hands, Tell me quickly, ; 
Ex 


Y 


r 


McIntyre did tell him quickly. He said, “John, 
I personally think it is swell. I can’t tell you 
whether it will sell more than 2000 copies — it 
may be too highly specialized. But by all means, 
go ahead with it!” MclIntyre’s judgment was 
amply vindicated in 1938 when The Late George 
Apley was awarded the Pulitzer Prize and em- 
barked on a sale which has not yet ended. Apley 
is not only a wonderful take-off on Boston — of 
the bird-watching in Milton, of the iron discipline 
in the summer cottage in Maine, of the fastidious 
economy of Beacon Street; it is also a beautifully 
sustained parody of a way of writing about Boston 
once widely practiced and, at the time of the 
book’s appearance, still held locally in high re- 
gard. There were some in the Back Bay who 
accepted it quite literally as a biography and who 
appeared at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts on 
Sunday afternoons asking to be shown the “Apley 
Bronzes.” Coming, as it did, after the gentility of 
Robert Grant’s novels and the sugary romances 
with which Joseph C. Lincoln celebrated Cape 
Cod, The Late George Apley arrived with the shock 
of self-discovery. 

It came to be fashionable to say that Apley was 
the best novel Marquand had ever written, and 
this, of course, was nonsense, for as a maturing 
satirist he was constantly seeking new directions 
and new targets in the works that followed. John 
himself used to tell the story of sitting beside Mr. 
Rantoul during lunch at the Somerset Club. Mr. 
Rantoul, who was deaf and only turned on his 
hearing aid when he wanted to be heard, said: 
“John, I have read your new book, and I don’t 
like it. It isn’t nearly up to your Sorrell @ Son.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Rantoul,” said John in that 
high quaver of his which hid laughter, “but I 
didn’t write Sorrell @ Son. Warwick Deeping 
did.” 

Mr. Rantoul turned off his hearing aid. 

This, of course, was Boston’s way of saying that 
they wished he would take his satire elsewhere, 
that his shafts came uncomfortably close to home. 


I ATTEMPTING any estimate of John Marquand’s 
` writing, it is important to remember that with 
Apley he broke brilliantly into a new field of his 
own devising. In this novel he was writing about 
the older generation, the generation ahead of his, 
and it is undeniably easier to satirize one’s grand- 
parents and parents than it is to satirize one’s 
contemporaries. In Wickford Point, which some 
regard: as the most autobiographical of his novels, 
he is still devoted to the idiosyncrasies of the old, 
but there is also present his alter ego, the observer, 
Jim. 


JOHN P. MARQUAND 


This story, with its comical and absolutely au- 
thentic mixture of high thinking and plain fool- 
ishness so attractively epitomized in the person of 
Great-aunt Sarah, has running through it a sort of 
gentle madness which I prize, for I can find it in 
no other of John’s books. One of my happy mem- 
oriés of Wickford — and there are many — is the 
matter of the side door, which was supposed to be 
irretrievably closed and which had been left that 


. way for years because nobody had bothered to deal 


with it, and how it was finally opened in a few 


. moments of bored puttering by young Jim, who 
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found that nothing more complicated than an old 
love letter had been wedged in at a crucial spot to 
keep it shut. There is loneliness and hurt and love 
(the love for Kent’s Island, which eventually be- 
came his own home place) in Wickford Point, and 
somehow, in the fast, crisp prose of that book, I 
have the feeling that the author is speaking to me 
more intimately than in any other. 

In H. M. Pulham, Esquire, Marquand devoted 
himself to,a-more conventional subject, the paro- 
chial Harvard frame of mind, but within this limi- 
tation, the irony is devastating. Harry Pulham has 
conformed at every stage of his career, from his 
boarding school to Harvard, from the final club to 


-bond salesman, from financial consultant to his 


marriage with Kay, a marriage he can neither 
control nor quit. Step by step it is a story of con- 
formity and of frustration — and of pathos too, 
for Pulham is as decent as he is defenseless. 

Marquand was always more interested in men 
than in women, and the heroines in his books are 
usually given small scope. But in Pulham it is Kay, 
the wife, who supplies much of the comedy and the 
cruelty: the comedy when, after her capture of 
Harry, she arranges what is surely one of the 
oddest honeymoons in American letters. Off they 
go to a neighboring summer hotel, a hotel not 
unlike Wentworth-by-the-Sea, where in a matter 
of hours they are to be joined-by her parents for. 
the duration of their stay. The cruelty is in her 
infidelity with Bill King, a betrayal from which 
Pulham can only avert his eyes. 

After completing his portraits of that profes- 
sional Harvard alumnus, Bojo Brown, and the 
plaintive Pulham, Marquand widened his range, 
and with his remarkable power of assimilation he 
set out to satirize the foibles of the New Dealers in 
Washington (B. Fs Daughter), of men in bank- 
ing (Point of No Return), of those in the West Point 
fraternity (Melville Goodwin, USA), and of the 
ruthless, hard-driving businessman (Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde). He was so observant and had such an ac- 
curate inner ear for American idiom that it all 
came to seem deceptively easy. The critics, who 
are always suspicious of success, marked him down 
for this, just as earlier they had underestimated 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Somerset Maugham: storytelling as easy to read 
as this couldn’t be that good. 

The downgrading was unfair. It overlooks the 
credibility which Marquand brought to every line 
he wrote; it overlooks that fine blend of humor and 
skepticism which makes one laugh aloud as one 
reads; it overlooks John’s almost infallible pre- 
science. As a satirist, he was always two jumps 
ahead of the rest of the country. When he began 
the writing of Point of No Return, he correctly fore- 
saw that many veterans would have no stomach 
for the jobs they returned to, and so his story of 
Charles Gray and the revulsion he feels at being 
caught in that Manhattan bank were a symbol of 
the rebellious self-examination going on privately 
everywhere. 

I rank Point of No Return as one of the best and 
truest of his books, and having read it twice in 
manuscript, I know how carefully he checked the 
financial details with his friend Ed Streeter (who 
was a banker); of the many cuts, some of them 
sizable, which he made at the suggestion of Alfred 
Mcintyre; and of the reading aloud and rewriting 
which made Charles Gray’s disputes with Nancy, 
his wife, so natural and so disturbing. 

Charles Gray, like Jim Calder in Wickford Point, 
is a man for whom the reader feels an increasing 
respect. This was rare in Marquand novels, for he 
never committed his liking wholeheartedly to 
anyone. More often, the leading character di- 
minishes as the irony cuts him down. I remarked 
to John after reading Sincerely, Willis Wayde that 

' Wayde had started out as a rather appealing 
young man, only to wind up as a truly disgusting 
individual. “That is certainly right,” John re- 
plied, as if surprised himself at Wayde’s excesses. 
“He turned out to be a real stinker, didn’t he?” 

. John’s loyalties were centered in Newburyport, 
` and here his dearest family attachment was to his 
great-aunt Mary, the spinster sister of his grand- 
father Curzon. She was a person of great quality 
and independence; William Ellery Channing had 
proposed to her, and Whittier and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson were her friends; she prided 
herself on coming from a family of shipowners, not 
ship captains; she served no liquor in her house, 
since it had once had a disastrous effect on an 
earlier Marquand; and until her death at the age 
of eighty-seven she maintained a regime, candle- 
lit, handwritten, do-it-yourself, faithful to the 
disciplines she had been taught as a girl in the 
Federalist period. For John she epitomized the 
virtue and durability of a New England he loved 


and hated to see changed. Thus, it seems appro- 
priate that he should give us such a generous and 
delightful view of his home town and of Aunt 
Mary (and, incidentally, of himself) in his post- 
humous volume, Timothy Dexter Revisited (Little, 
Brown, $6.50), which in its individual and dis- 
criminating reminiscence is the next thing to an 
autobiography. 
a short biography of “Lord” Timothy, the eccen- 
tric tanner who made his fortune by buying 
Continentals. In this amplification Dexter is 


still present, but the central story is the rise and. 


decline of a colonial seaport. 

Marquand’s revaluation is somewhat at vari- 
ance with the research of a team of social scien- 
tists, headed by W. Lloyd Warner, who descended 
on Newburyport twenty years ago with institu- 
tional funds. 
that ponderous idiom social scientists use for 
shorthand, fills five volumes: they classified the 
town socially into “‘upper-upper, middle-upper, 
lower-upper; upper-middle, middle-middle, lower- 
middle; upper-lower, middle-lower, lower-lower,” 
and in the process Mr. Warner told Marquand 
precisely where he belonged in this classification. 
John submitted to this pretentious pedagogy while 
it was in process, partly curious, partly skeptical; 
he paid his respects to social scientists with a nice 


caricature in Point of No Return, and now, in ` 


Timothy Dexter Revisited, the reverential irony with 
which he documents or ridicules Mr. Warner’s 
‘theorizing is saucy reading. 

A country is fortunate to have a writer of Mar- 
quand’s magnetism to hold up the mirror to its 
extravagance and hypocrisy. He wrote as he felt, 
and in his own conversation he laid about him in 


-talk that those who heard it will long remember, 


It was fun to watch him as he approached the 
verge of the preposterous: his pupils would en- 
large, his lips seemed to curl in despair, his voice 
would rise in exasperation until, with a sudden 
sniff and an outthrust of both hands, he pushed 
the folly away from him and over the cliff. His 
soliloquies on the TV Westerns, which he could 
reproduce with sound effects, and even the com- 
mercials; his account of how his novels were 
emasculated when they were cut down to a third 
of their size for serialization; his description, point 
by point, of the abstract mural in the new Harvard 


‘house were convulsively funny and could have 
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come only from a man who loved life and who 


relished the American way of doing things, even 
when it was at its zaniest. a 


Three decades ago John wrote . 


Their case study of the town, in 
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o > By THEODORE ROETHKE `, 


In Memoriam: Denis Devlin, poet and Irish - 


Minister to the Italian Republic, after an 
evening in which he outdanced everyone. 


The wine. was old, the talk was new | 
That Devlin plied each guest, 

When whorshould step into the room, 
But a One in formal dress: 


His tail popped out when he made his bow, ` 


And O! we knew the worst. - 


He said, “Devlin’s no roaring:man, * 
But he’s a dancing fool, ° 

I can’t abide a dancing man, 
And I would have his soul: ` 

Pll dance the bones out of his skin — | 
Would the Devlin wager all?” 


The Devlin bowed, “O Prince of Sin, 
Pm honored in my home, 

The bargain is, I call the tune, 
But should you fail the theme, 

You'll never plague a dancing man, 
And that till Kingdom Come.” 


Then he began a Connacht step, 
The like we’d never seen, 

He altered with a triple dip, 
‘And a double bounce between; 

The sweat stood on the Devil’s lip; 
He blanched like a colleen. 


. They heard the reel round Innisfree, 
From Dublin to New York; — 

The noble Irish peasantry 
Put down the spade and fork; 

The ghoulies and the ghosties, they 
Paused in their impish work. 
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“I am the Irish Minister,” : 
Cried Devlin from the ceiling, 
O, he was dancing on the air, ` 

And with prodigious feeling. 
One foot performed an Irish jig, 
One went Virginia-recling. 
He twirled upon. a'single leg: 
O he went fast and faster! 
The Devil’s face began to sag: 
He knew. he’d met his master; 
From County Down to Inishbeg 
They sensed Ould Nick’s disaster. > -- 


The Devlin, a good Christian man, 
Knew where his Foe was weak: k 

He crossed himself, then jumpeä across ` 
The left foot of Ould Nick.. 

“Ochone! Ochone!” the Old One cried, 
“My back’s about to break!” l 


He sighed in Scots, “Ae gae it dup, 

Ae canna stand the pace.” 
His clothes, they fell into a heap, 

As He limped from that gay place,” 
And all His minions howled in Hell, 


For He was Hell’s disgrace! 


Reflection: 


The Irish know a thing or two 
About the ways of hate; 
They either beat you black and. blue, 
Or dance you off your féet: 
When a dancing man turns on his toe, ’ 
He makes his soul complete. 
— And the Devil, O, the Devil, O, 
The Devil don’t like that! . 
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“London-torn and a ‘graduale ‘of Oxford, "TERENCE Proe was’ a “prisoner of” warin |. a orale. 
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`.’ Germany fron 1944 tò 1945. Following his release at the end of. ‘the war, he. joined ' = É ae 
. the. staff. of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN and has been its’ ‘correspondent, in i` Germany a . ae 


- ever since. He: has broadcast ‘repeatedly over B: :B. G arid has appeared on television in sane 
both Britain and Germany. The , following i is the fi rst oft ino: excerpts drauin from his new `. , Pis y 
` book, GERMANY DIVIDED, which will be publishes by Atlantic-Litle, Brown, next month. nay oe Sa 


Ta barons of'the Ruhr have continued to be a 
„class apart from the rest’ of society. An American . 
who becomes very rich gives money. to a founda- 
tion, perhaps establishes his own. He. „may well . 
go into politics; or he will interest himself in art, 
form a famous collection; and leave it toa grateful 2i 
„nation. TheBritish millionaire will buy.a'courtry. * 
_ house, involve himself in the affairs of the neigh- 
` borhood, sit on county councils and the boards of” 
” charitable . societies, . mix withthe ' landed class, 
perhaps move into‘one or-the other-of the British 
Houses of Parliament.. ; te 
’ Rich Germans-practically never do. any of these 
things. In the Ruhr, they. follow, ʻa ‘particular 
_ pattern! They build themiselves expensive but’ 
: sadly tawdry villas on thé outskirts of Düsseldorf, 
Mulheim, Duisburg, and surround them with high 
walls surmounted with the jagged glass which. ` 
j generally graces the fences of penitentiaries. (One: 
Ruhr businessman has boasted ‘that his front door 
is modeled on one of the gates of Alcatraz.) In - 
their villas, generally miracles of bad’ taste, “Ruhr; | 
Baronial” or “Gelsenkirchen Gothic,’ ” the Ruhr © 
barons remain entirely cut off from the outside 
world. The next-door neighbor = unless he hap- 
pens to be one’of their own kind — the local lord . 
mayor, ‘the pastor and the priest, ‘the, tradesmen, 
and the townspeople might, for. all: they care, be 
bush natives. They. even look ‘down on ‘the’ 
landed . class, whose’ members they „regard - as: 
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banks which helped to finance them; they ex- 
changed and shared directors. It is hardly sur- 
prising to find, even before 1914, a periodical, Die 
Bank, worrying over this process of ‘“‘rationaliza- 
tion” through the concentration of power. “Other 
banks,” it wrote, ‘twill follow the same path, and 
in time the three hundred men who today govern 
Germany economically will be reduced to fifty, to 
twenty-five, or even fewer. One fine morning we 
shall wake up in surprise to see nothing but trusts 
before our eyes and to find ourselves faced with 
the necessity of substituting state monopolies for 
private monopolies.” In 1960, German bankers 
follow that same path in their search for a stream- 
lined economy. 

The big industrialists became even more power- 
ful after World War I. For the 1923 inflation and 
the German end of the 1929 world economic crisis 
wrecked the smaller, independent undertakings 
and left the field to the big trusts. Marxist his- 
torians have even suggested that the big indus- 
trialists encouraged inflation, in order to pay off 
their debts with valueless Reichsmarks. This 
scarcely seems likely, for inflation brought unem- 
ployment and falling production, which in turn 
interfered with profit making. But they certainly 
set out to benefit from it as far as possible and to 
complete the process of concentration. 

The big industrialists were generally completely 
amoral. The Krupps had sold arms to Napoleon, 
whom they were far too canny to regard as the 
liberator of their country, and to the Russian 
czars, with a fine disregard for German national 
interests. Another steel family, the Roechlings, 
helped the French government to build the Magi- 
not Line. In 1923, Hugo Stinnes paid a call on 
a general of the French Army of Occupation, 
Degoutte, and asked for armed help to break the 
trade unions and reintroduce a ten-hour working 
day. But generally the big industrialists stood to 
gain most by wholehearted support of their own 
government. If this support was in pursuit of 
illegal objectives, so much the better. The govern- 
ment would pay more for their help. 


| ee conventionally look for quick and 
easy profits. German industrialists were no ex- 
ception. But it is not usual for industry to be 
encouraged by government to indulge in crooked 
dealing. That the Nazi government did this is 
beyond question, and this is the root of post-war 
doubts about German commercial probity. The 
Nazis knew that they could work on men who be- 
longed to a tradition of complete ruthlessness. This 
tradition was conveniently discarded after 1945, 
even though many of the men who belonged to it 
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returned to positions of power. What the tradition 
really meant could be shown by a score of ex- 
amples. Let one speak for the rest — that of the 
Krupp coal, steel, and engineering combine. 

Friedrich Krupp founded the firm at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century in Essen. In 
1812 he tried to move his steel file and tooling 
shop to the left bank of the Rhine, in order to pick 
up fat French arms contracts. Twenty years later 
Krupp began to make guns, and in 1844 offered 
the first cast-steel barrel to the Prussian state. 
During the next thirty years the family firm 
bought up coal and iron ore mines, and in 1870 
Krupp siege guns battered Paris. 

In 1902 the head of the family, Friedrich Krupp 
the Second, died without a male heir. Four years 
later his daughter Bertha married Gustav von 
Bohlen, a counselor of the German embassy in 
Constantinople. Kaiser Wilhelm H, the Emperor 
of Germany, had counted Friedrich as one of his 
personal friends. He permitted —- or instructed 
— von Bohlen to take the name of Krupp. In 
1909, Gustav became chairman of the firm. In the 
same year Krupp produced its fifty thousandth 
cannon. Only a year before, it had entered a 
sinister form of war production when it launched 
the first German submarine from its Kiel shipyard. 

World War I was grist for the Krupp steel mills. 
During its course the firm made profits of more 
than 400 million marks. But a lost war is bad 
business for armaments firms. The Allied Dis- 
armament Commission managed to dismantle or 
destroy nearly half of Krupp’s twenty thousand 
machines. French troops moved into the Ruhr, 
and by an act of culpable folly fired into a crowd 
of Krupp workmen, killing thirteen. Simple 
workmen have little to do with the launching of 
world wars. On the other hand, the French put 
Gustav Krupp von Bohlen in prison. With their 
usual maddening lack of logic, Germans remember 
only the massacre. 

In theory, Germany disarmed in 1919; in prac- 
tice, it did nothing of the sort. Krupp went on 
designing and even producing guns. Within a few 
years Gustav was helping to finance Hitler and the 
Nazi Party at a time when their success was far 
from assured. Gustav’s son, Alfried, who became 
head of the firm after World War IJ, has suggested 
that his father did this merely in order to preserve 
the family business and that refusal to help Hitler 
would have resulted in the Nazis’ seizing the firm 
after coming into power. This could just be true. 
But Gustav volunteered the information that he 
was ready to make arms again on a big scale; he 
played an important part in the meeting of Nazi- 
minded industrialists at Hermann Géring’s Berlin 
house in February, 1933; and he took the lead 
after that meeting in collecting three million marks 


for the Nazis. It has been estimated that he 
“invested” twelve million marks in all in the Nazi 
cause. His performance was equivalent to offering 
allegiance to Lucifer, in case he should gain 
control over mankind. 

Krupp was certain to be singled out for Allied 
animosity in 1945. It was not merely that Krupp 
built its biggest gun of all, the 80 centimeter rail- 
way gun, “Mighty Gustav’; that Krupp de- 
signed the “Tiger” tank, which remained supreme 
up to 1944; that Krupp churned out field guns, 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns, and howitzers. 
The firm employed 55,000 displaced persons, 
18,000 prisoners of war, and 6000 inmates of con- 
centration camps, who were leased as a part of the 
“Extermination through Work” program. It over- 
worked and underfed them and barely troubled to 
pay them at all. It treated them as un-German 
animals; it employed hundreds of young women, 
shaved their hair in the shape of a cross, worked 
them to death. 

Krupp" directors have since maintained that 
they could not help doing all this, that refusal to 
use available slave labor would have meant 
trouble, and that workers had to be put into arms 
factories and exposed to murderously effective 
Allied bombing. Yet Krupp, of all firms, could 
have risked a protest to Hitler. In 1943 the Nazi 
state had done something unparalleled: it signed 
an agreement with the firm. This took the form 
of a law, the Lex Krupp of November 12, 1943. 
“Over a period of 132 years,” its text ran, ‘the 
firm of Friedrich Krupp . . . has rendered out- 
standing services, unique of their kind, to the 
armed forces of the German people.” For this 
reason, the document continued, “‘it is the wish of 
the Führer, Adolf Hitler, that the owner of the 
Krupp family property be empowered, with this 
property, to set up a family business with special 
arrangements as to succession.” 

The special arrangements were that the Krupp 
family would not be subject to inheritance duty, 
that the share capital and the headship of the firm 
would stay in the hands of a single man, and that 
taxation affairs would be settled between him and 
the Reich Minister of Finance. Hitler signed this 
amazing document personally; its object was to 
put Krupp outside the ordinary law of the land 
and to make him the sworn ally, as well as the 
servant, of the state. 


ae of death was pronounced on the 
family firm of Krupp in 1945 by a bespectacled 
British chartered accountant, Mr. Douglas Fowles, 
who had been appointed Allied administrator of 
the firm. In the brash, outsize nineteenth-century 
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palace of the Krupp family, the Villa Hiigel, 
Fowles told the assembled Krupp directors: ‘“The 
firm of Krupp is simply going to cease to exist. 
We are not going to make the same mistakes that 
we made after World War I.” This sounded like 
the sober truth. The Gusstahlwerke in the heart 
of Essen had already been reduced to a gigantic 
ruin by fifty-five raids of Allied bombers. The 
Russians had occupied two Krupp factories in 
their zone of Germany, torn them to pieces, and 
shipped the component parts to Magnitogorsk, 
Semipalatinsk, and other burgeoning industrial 
centers of the Soviet Union. The most up-to-date 
Krupp plant of all, the Essen-Borbeck steel 
rolling mill, had been earmarked as reparations 
and was likewise being shipped to-Russia. Krupp 
shipyards and steel plants lay idle, awaiting dis- 
mantling; Krupp coal mines worked at 20 per 
cent of capacity and under Allied control. 

In 1945 Gustav Krupp von Bohlen was dying. 
He was semiparalyzed and did not speak for five 
years before his death in 1950. His son and heir, 
Alfried, was arrested, tried by a war crimes tri- 
bunal in Nürnberg, and sent to jail as a “sub- 
stitute” for his father. His jail sentence was to run 
twelve years; his property was confiscated. Nine 
of his fellow directors went to prison too. 

The trial, before an American court, had farcical 
elements about it. Ethically, it was absurd to try a 
shy, well-mannered young man (he was thirty- 
five, but suffered from the retarded mental de- 
velopment which springs from parental over- 
disciplining) in the place of his father. The British 
prosecutor at Nürnberg remarked, “This is not 
a game in which a substitute can be provided for 
a player who is ill.” Alfried was not allowed to 
brief the counsel of his choice, the American 
lawyer Earl Carroll. Evidence was used against 
him which was not made available to the defense 
counsel whom he was forced to accept, Dr. Otto 
Kransbiihler. Confiscation of property was almost 
certainly illegal, for it was not ordered even in the 
cases of the dependents of Hitler’s paladins, 
Göring and Ribbentrop. 

The tide began to turn for Krupp on April 10, 
1949. On that day the American Military Gov- 
ernor, General Lucius Clay, modified the order 
for the confiscation of Alfried Krupp’s property. 
General Clay did not do this out of love for the 
Krupp family. He had been warned that the 
Russians were preparing to claim one quarter of 
all Krupp property in West Germany. General 
Clay now ordered that zone commanders should 
implement the confiscation order on their own 
responsibility. The zone commanders hung back; 
they had always doubted the legality of the Ameri- 
can court’s judgment. They did not confiscate. 
The Russians, as it happened, did not claim. 
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The next act in the process of rehabilitating the 
Krupp firm was likewise the work of the head of 
the American administration. In January, 1951, 
the U.S. High Commissioner — for Germany .was 
no longer under military government — decided to 
release Alfried Krupp and repeal the order con- 
fiscating his property. John McCloy declared, in 
explanation, that confiscation of property was 
“repugnant to our American concepts of justice” 
and that he could find “no personal guilt in de- 
fendant Krupp to distinguish him above all others 
sentenced by the Nürnberg courts.” McCloy had 
to iron out a monumental muddle; in a most con- 
fused way —for Krupp properties were not even 
in the American zone, and Mr. McCloy forgot to 
consult his British and French allies — he fulfilled 
his task. 

Alfried had to wait until March 4, 1953, before 
the Western powers published their master plan 
for the dismemberment of the Krupp combine. 
These were its details. 

Alfried was instructed to sell his coal and steel 
holdings within five years, although a special 
commission would consider time extensions if a 
“fair”? price were not offered. The coal and steel 
companies were placed under trustee-managers 
who were acceptable to both Krupp and the Allies. 
Their sale was to be carried out by a banking 
syndicate headed by the Rhein-Ruhr (later the 
Dresdner) Bank. 

One engineering plant, Capito and Klein, was 
transferred to Alfried’s sister Irmgard, with an 
additional eight million marks from the sale of 
coal interests. His nephew Arnold was to receive 
eight million marks, and his brothers Berthold and 
Harald and his sister Waldtraut, eleven million 
marks each. Under a written agreement Alfried 
undertook never to re-enter the coal and steel 
industries in Germany. 

The purpose of the agreement was to destroy 
Krupp as an “undue concentration of economic 
power.” The same thing was being done to the 
other big coal and steel trusts, to the chemical 
industry, and to the banks, under Allied Law No. 
75. It is not possible here to go into the details of 
this immense undertaking. An outline must suf- 
fice. I. G. Farben, for instance, was split into 
three main “‘successor companies” and two smaller 
ones. The “Big Three” commercial banks were 
split into nine regionally based successors. The 
principal coal and steel trusts were divided into 
twenty “unit companies,” and the biggest of the 
old trusts, the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, effectively 
ceased to exist. The official Allied purpose in 
implementing Law No. 75 was always the same — 
to leave compact, viable firms in existence which 
would provide a solid basis for fair and competitive 
German heavy industry and finance. 
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German critics have since maintained that the 
purpose of the law, as with Allied dismantling of 
German industry and the successive limitations 
placed on steel production, was to reduce German 
economic power and place Germany in a weak 
competitive position vis-à-vis other countries of 
the West. Of course, there was an element of 
truth in this. It would have been surprising if 
French and British industrialists, whose under- 
takings had been damaged or dislocated by 
Hitler’s war, had not been anxious to curtail that 
unresting German creative urge which would now 
be concentrated in the economic field. The Ger- 
man cartels, they argued, had proved themselves 
to be the instruments of an overweening, unbal- 
anced economic ambition. They had sought not 
to develop but to dominate, They had been guilty 
of every unfair trading practice which had ever 
been invented. One example is indicative. In 
1926 Germany joined the International Steel 
Cartel. This laid down quotas for its members. 
Germany deliberately exceeded its quota and 
paid the fines imposed without a murmur. But 
the German steel industry continued to expand 
capacity, then demanded an increased quota and 
threatened withdrawal from the cartel. The net 
result was that penalties on overproduction were 
cut and German output increased by four million 
tons during the first two years of the cartel’s 
existence. French output, meanwhile, remained 
stationary. 

When the Allied plan for the “deconcentration” 
of Krupp was announced, there were howls of 
rage all over Germany. Yet it was at once obvious 
that the plan was full of flaws. Alfried was left in 
sole control of holdings with an estimated value of 
$140 million. (He tried to laugh this off by saying 
that “‘people are apt to put in one or two zeros 
too many when they talk about my fortune”; but 
his assets were certainly worth more than $800 
million by 1960.) His family lawyers at once made 
it clear that they regarded the promise not to 
re-enter the German coal and steel industries as 
illegal. The Federal Government was obviously 
embarrassed by it. And who was to decide, any- 
way, what was a “fair” price for the Krupp coal 
and steel firms? For that matter, would any other 
firm have either the cash or the courage to make 
an offer? Cash was in short supply, and there is 
honor even among thieves. 

The Allied plan, moreover, came years too late, 
The process of deconcentration was already in the 
act of being reversed. In November, 1953, the 
German Iron and Steel Federation decided that 
vertical trusts — controlling coal, iron ore, and 
steelmaking — should be reconstituted. In De- 
cember, 1954, the Schuman Plan High Authority 
in Luxembourg gave the Mannesmann steel trust 
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in Diisseldorf permission to reconstitute itself, 
Within three years this trust was producing seven 
million tons of coal and nearly two million tons of 
steel a year. It was a good deal more powerful 
than it was before the war. 

In January, 1955, the Gtitehoffnungshiitte coal 
and steel trust re-formed. In May, 1955, the 
Hoesch syndicate announced that it would re- 
absorb its old coal mines. Two of the components 
of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, Huettenwerke Phoe- 
nix and the Rheinische Roehrenwerke, combined 
as the Phoenix-Rheinrohr firm a year later. Of 
the incredibly complicated Allied deconcentration 
program, only two acts continued to withstand the 
test of time. The I. G. Farben chemical and the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke steel trusts had not re- 
grouped. 


I. THE meantime there had been another turning 
point in the history of Krupp. On September 22, 
1952, Alfried signed on as general manager Ber- 
thold Beitz, a thirty-nine-year-old businessman 
with no connection with the Ruhr. Beitz had a 
short but brilliant record in banking and insur- 
ance. Breezy-mannered, modern in outlook, and a 
dandy, Beitz was the exact antithesis of the shy, 
introspective Alfried Krupp. One friend called 
him “the born cutter of red tape.” Another ex- 
plained his role in the words, “Beitz is introducing 
Krupp to the twentieth century.” Beitz quickly 
became the driving force behind the firm’s con- 
tinuing recovery and expansion. 

He believed that the Krupp empire must be 
maintained intact. He saw to it that this hap- 
pened. Following the 1953 agreement, only one 
Krupp property had, up to 1959, been sold. This 
was the Emscher-Lippe coal mine. The cash paid 
for it (22 million marks, or $5 million) was im- 
mediately and more profitably invested in an engi- 
neering plant. Buyers did not come forward for 
the Hannover-Hannibal and Konstantin the Great 
coal mines, or for the Rossenray and Rheinberg 
coal fields, with proved reserves of more than five 
hundred million tons, or for the Rheinhausen 
steelworks, with an annual output of around two 
million tons. Beitz was confident that these prop- 
erties would never be sold. “Without coal, iron, 
and steel,” he declared, “we are deprived of long- 
term investment. The resulting atmosphere of 
insecurity hamstrings our entire organization and, 
incidentally, West German industry as a whole.” 

The American State Department and German 
public opinion were real clues to Beitz’s purposeful 
campaign to preserve the Krupp family inherit- 
ance. Why should the United States, still pouring 
millions of dollars into the Old World, sponsor 
what looked like an economic absurdity? Why 
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should German public opinion tolerate it? Beitz 
coined a useful slogan: “We must all row our 
hardest for the West. But there is no point in 
tying the arms of one of your best oarsmen.” 

Beitz began to pay frequent visits to Washing- 
ton. He wanted a visa for Alfried Krupp (who 
got one in 1958). More important, Beitz wanted 
to interest the American government in new 
Krupp plans. The most spectacular was the 
so-called Krupp Point Four and a Half Program 
for the underdeveloped countries. Its essential 
details were the formation of German and, if 
necessary, international consortia in order to 
finance capital investment in these countries; the 
tenders put forward by these consortia to be 
strictly competitive and involving fair profits; 
additional financing to come from the World Bank 
and the United States Export-Import Bank; 
initial concentration of interest on the Middle 
East, Africa, and Southeast Asia. 

Krupp would be ready to join and lead con- 
sortia, place its technical knowledge and good will 
at the disposal of the United States government, 
map out programs based on its already great 
experience. Beitz’s work between 1954 and 1957 
offered a fine basis for future planning. Krupp 
was building a $200 million steel plant at Rourkela 
in India, an $80 million steel plant in Pakistan, a 
$20 million nickel smelting plant in Greece, a 
bridge over the Nile at Cairo, factories, docks, 
harbors, cement, and chemical plants in Iran, 
Iraq, Thailand, Afghanistan. The Federal Gov- 
ernment had already subscribed over $55 million 
to these projects. 

The slogan of the Point Four and a Half Pro- 
gram was devised by the firm’s intelligent Ameri- 
can public relations adviser. He was only one 
living proof of Beitz’s increasing interest in a close 
tie-up with America. Beitz began to be seen even 
more often in Washington. He gave his sales 
booklets an increasingly transatlantic flavor. “Old 
Man Cheops had no labor problem when he 
built his pyramid. Nor will you, if you move your 
materials, mountains, molehills by Krupp giant 
tipping truck.” 

In West Germany, Alfried had become the 
Federal Government’s unofficial industrial am- 
bassador. His father had only been Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s gunsmith. In the unedifying, neoclassic 
barn of the Villa Hügel, on the outskirts of Essen, 
Alfried entertained the Negus of Ethiopia, the 
Shah of Iran, the heads or foreign ministers of 
numerous other states. Even members of the 
hierarchy of France’s Fourth Republic were able 
to find their taste in ladies’ fashions a suitable 
excuse for ingratiating themselves with the most 
powerful family of the old German industrial 
oligarchy. Guest of honor at mannequin shows 


was the French ambassador in Bonn, M. André 
Frangois Poncet, whose previous services to his 
country had included the issue of unheeded 
warnings about the true character of Hitler and 
the vain attempt after 1945 to annex by stealth 
the prosperous steel and coal area of the German 
Saar. 


T disposal of the Emscher-Lippe coal mine 
had served a dual purpose: it gave apparent evi- 
dence of good faith in fulfilling the agreement, and 
it provided working capital at a time when Krupp 
was going through its first post-war phase of 
dynamic expansion. In December, 1956, the 
Konstantin the Great coal mine was sold too, but 
this was a very different kind of transaction. It 
was bought for 37.5 million marks ($9 million) by 
the Bochumer Verein steel firm, which resold 
some of the shares but retained a 52 per cent 
interest in it. 

The Bochumer Verein firm made high-vacuum 
steel, and its plant capacity was roughly 1.5 
million tons of steel a year. At the time of the 
purchase of the Konstantin coal mine, the firm 
had just patented a brilliantly successful process of 
casting big steel blocks in a vacuum (absence of 
air means absence of flaws, and an immensely 
quicker and more efficient casting process). It 
owned few coal-mining interests, and the purchase 
of Konstantin made good sense in one respect, in 
that it helped re-establish the vertical trust of the 
classic Ruhr type. But in another respect it was a 
surprise, for the Bochumer Verein had suffered 
more than most big Ruhr firms from war damage 
and post-war dismantling, and was notoriously 
short of capital. 

In fact, the transaction had been planned by 
Krupp and his associates with considerable fore- 
thought. A large share had been bought late in 
1954 in the Bochumer Verein by a close personal 
friend of Alfried Krupp, the Swedish industrialist 
Dr. Axel Wenner-Gren. It was the first time that 
‘Dr. Wenner-Gren, whose field of speculative 
interest was far-flung, had interested himself in a 
major steel firm. It was supposed that he had 
bought, initially, a 20 per cent to 25 per cent share 
in the Bochumer Verein. In reality, he had bought 
a 40 per cent to 42 per cent share, and in the 
course of the next eighteen months he bought 
privately and on the open market until he con- 
trolled a majority holding in the firm. The 
Bochumer Verein shares were placed in the hands 
of VIGAU, the Vermoegens Verwaltung, a cover 
holding company which administered Dr. Wenner- 
Gren’s other financial interests in Germany. 

In February, 1958, it became known that Dr. 
Wenner-Gren was preparing to transfer his con- 
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trolling share in the Bochumer Verein to Krupp. 
It also became known that Krupp’s own Rhein- 
hausen steel company (which he had agreed to 
sell in 1953, but which he fully intended all along 
to retain) had bought a 27 per cent share in the 
Bochumer Verein. Undercover control had been 
completed. Krupp openly sent Dr. Karl Hund- 
hausen, a member of his own board of directors, 
to be managing director of Rheinhausen (the 
announcement was made three days before the 
Federal election of September 15, 1957, so that it 
should pass unnoticed), and the head offices of 
Rheinhausen were moved, in January, 1958, from 
the banks of the Rhine in Duisburg to Essen, 
Krupp’s headquarters. 

At the end of 1958, Krupp appealed to the 
European Coal and Steel High Authority in 
Luxembourg for permission to merge the Boch- 
umer Verein with the Rheinhausen company. 
Permission was readily granted. 

In my own files is a letter from the Coal and 
Steel High Authority dated September, 1954. It 
points out that mergers were being allowed be- 
tween German steel firms which did not “disturb 
the balance” of the industry and which were in 
no case creating combines with a steel capacity of 
more than two and a half million tons a year. 
The Bochumer Verein—Rheinhausen merger gave 
Krupp a capacity of roughly four million tons a 
year, or one million tons more than the next 
biggest single steel firm in Germany at that time, 
the Dortmund-Hoérder Hiitten-Verein. It gave 
Krupp just double its pre-war steel capacity. 

It was significant that Krupp merged the 
Bochumer Verein company with Rheinhausen, al- 
though the latter was still due to be sold by March, 
1959, which allowed five years from the signing of 
the Krupp agreement, plus a one-year automatic 
extension because no buyer had come forward. 
This was a mark of Krupp’s complete confidence 
that Rheinhausen would never be sold at all. 
Every possible step was being taken to ensure this. 


' In America, the State Department, as well as 
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individual senators and members of the House of 
Representatives, were canvassed for this purpose. 
In West Germany the active sympathy of the 
Federal Government was enlisted. In July, 1957, 
the Federal Government asked the Western pow- 
ers to reverse the Krupp agreement. Its appeal 
was backed by a vigorous West German press cam- 
paign. Its arguments were straightforward: the 
agreement was “out of date”; it represented a 
forced sale by a free and independent German 
subject; it was not practicable, since no buyers for 
the Krupp properties could be found; it was a 
leftover of the Morgenthau Plan and the era of 
Allied economic oppression in Germany. 

In March, 1959, Alfried Krupp appealed per- 





Should a gifted child 
srow up to be 
a housewife? 


DUCATIONATL experts estimate that the gift of high intelligence is 
bestowed upon only 1 out of every 50 children in our nation. When that 
gifted child is a girl, one question is inevitably asked: “Will this rare gift 
be wasted if she becomes a housewife?” 


Let these gifted girls answer that question themselves. Over 90% of them marry 
today, and the majority find the job of being a housewife challenging and 
rewarding enough to make full use of all their intelligence, time and energy. 


But what of the average American wife? How well equipped is she to meet the 
ever-increasing range of responsibilities placed on her today? 


If education is a guide, then America’s women have the best qualifications for 

the job. Over 80% of the nation’s young women have attended high school, 

8 out of 5 graduate, and over twice as many receive high school 

diplomas today as did their mothers back in 1930. This fall alone, 

1,228,500 young women will attend college, and by 1970 this figure will be up 

73% when nearly 1 out of every 8 students graduating from college will be a woman, 


This rising educational level among American women is reflected not 

only in their intellectual, social and political activities. It also is seen in the 
prudent way today’s wife conducts the affairs of her family. In her daily roles of 
nurse, educator, arbitrator, economist and just plain housewife, she is constantly 
seeking ways to improve her family’s life, 


Your own wife has probably introduced many improvements into your home. 
Millions of women—shopping for half the families in America—do so by 
saving S&H Green Stamps. Perhaps your wife is among them. 

If she is, you know how she feels about her S&H Green Stamps. 


The little “luxuries” she acquires with them are small, but significant, 
examples of her ability to provide a better life for her family through 
intelligent management of her home. 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families... 
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sonally for the repeal of the sales agreement. He 
said, “I think that we have been very patient, but 
I believe that the time has now come when we 
must have the situation clarified. For we wish 
only to enjoy the same conditions as other big com- 
bines in the new European Common Market.” 
He gave three reasons for his view that Krupp 
should remain intact: past history had always 
shown that the living standard is highest where 
big industrial concentrations exist; the trend 
toward bigger concentrations is generally con- 
sidered rational; and German combines are still 
much smaller than American. 

The position of Krupp in 1959 showed just how 
futile Allied efforts to break up this outstanding 
concentration of economic power had proved. 
The firm employed 93,000 workers in its engineer- 
ing and manufacturing plants. Sales in 1958 
totaled 3.44 billion marks ($820 million). This 
figure did not include the 720 million mark ($170 
million) sales of the Bochumer Verein. Exports 
amounted to $130 million, and a limitless field 
has been opened up by the firm’s pioneering work 
in the underdeveloped countries. In spite of the 
recession in the German steel industry, Krupp 
sales were roughly $50 million higher than in 
1957. This single firm, owned by a single man, 
controlled 16 per cent of Germany’s total steel 
capacity and 6 per cent of its coal. In rough 
terms, it was 70 per cent to 80 per cent larger than 
it was before the war. 

The Ruhr is the heart and hub of European as 
well as German industry; it primarily means coal, 
steel, chemicals. Here are the operative details of 
its structure in 1959. 

The Allies have utterly failed to break up what 
they considered to be “undue concentrations of 
economic power” in the Ruhr. Their program 
would have needed twenty years to be imple- 
mented. Before the war, eight trusts controlled, 
among them, 94 per cent of German steel pro- 
duction and 51 per cent of hard-coal production. 
In 1959, after a decade of complicated Allied 
tinkering, eight trusts controlled 78 per cent of 
steel and roughly 40 per cent of coal production. 
Six of these trusts are pre-war survivors; the two 
others are former components of the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke. Only one name has vanished from 
the pre-war list, that of Otto Wolff. This firm 
has not reabsorbed its old manufacturing and 
mining interests: and has remained a coal and 
steel trading company, as envisaged by Allied 
deconcentration legislation. It is ironic that the 
only absentee from the list of the mighty was the 
only firm among them which had Jewish mana- 
gerial participation. 

The Allies believed in 1945 that the German 
chemical industry had, in effect, been reduced to 


a monopoly of the immense I. G. Farben trust. 
They planned to split it up into at least eighty 
independent companies, then reduced the pro- 
posed number to thirty. In the event, just five 


- successor companies were created, but over 90 


per cent of I. G. Farben interests in West Germany 
are today in the hands of three young giants 
— Farben Bayer of Leverkusen, Farbenwerke 
Hoechst, and Badische Anilin of Ludwigshafen. 
These three firms divide up fields of specialized 
interest, even dovetail production of different 
colors of dyes, cooperate with one another in all 
essential planning. They are independent of one 
another, but they can hardly be called strictly 
competitive. 

The tendency of German trusts to spread hori- 
zontally has reasserted itself. Thyssen, Krupp, 


-and Rheinstahl are building ships; Flick pur- 
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chased a big interest in Daimler-Benz (producing 
the range of Mercedes cars) and entered the field 
of plastics in 1958; Krupp has embarked into 
nuclear power and aircraft production; Mannes- 
mann is interesting itself in plastics; the richest of 
all the new millionaires, Rudolf Oetker, controls 
breweries, shipyards, hotels, banks, insurance com- 
panies, paper mills, film companies, aircraft firms, 
chemicals, light and heavy engineering plants, in 
addition to the family pudding-powder business in 
Bielefeld, on which he based his empire. 

The Allied deconcentration programs were 
actuated by the belief that Germans were cartel- 
minded and that cartels dominated the German 
industrial scene. All deconcentration was useless, 
it was thought, unless strong and effective anti- 
cartel legislation were forced on the Germans. 
And what happened? The Federal Government 
(although the Minister of Economics, Ludwig 
Erhard, is a genuine disciple of free competition) 
provided for the formation of cartels in times of 
economic crisis, in order to boost exports, in order 
to carry out a necessary rationalization of industry. 
I listened to Professor Erhard giving an exposition 
on the anticartel law in Essen to the Federation 
of German Industries. He adopted a pleading 
tone when asking its members to trust him. This 
was quite understandable. ‘That assembly of sober 
gentlemen, mostly bull-necked and with com- 
fortably filled waistcoats, represented the order- 
liness, inventiveness, and ruthless energy of the 
real rulers of present-day Germany. 

The most serious danger inherent in this power- 
ful class of industrialists is that it has still not fused 
with the rest of the community, and it retains the 
peculiar arrogance which springs from social 
isolation. As long as that remains so, the immense 
power of the Ruhr could once again be mis- 
applied. And that power is greater than before 
and is still concentrated in the hands of a very few. 
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How to conserve a business for someone you love 


A Connecticut General “Asset Analysis” goes far 
beyond insurance to help you keep your business in 
the family. Here’s how: 


“Asset Analysis” is the process by which a C. G. 
man helps you build your present assets to what you 
want them to be by the time your son takes over. 

(1) The Connecticut General man provides you with an 
objective analysis of everything you own. (2) He shows 
you how to protect what you own today while building 
toward ‘tomorrow. (3) He works out with you a practical 
timetable for your own retirement. (4) He conducts 
periodic reviews to make certain that any changes in 


Life | Accident | Health | Group Insurance | Pension Plans 


your assets or objectives are taken into account. 

Your “Asset Analysis” will be prepared to fit 
needs by a specially trained Connecticut General | 
Where rediversion of funds is recommended, 
will back it up. Changes in property values, the 
for tax calculations and factors that cause unnece; 
estate shrinkage, will be pointed up for counse 
your attorney. Insurance? The Connecticut Ge) 
man recommends it only when it’s obviously nee 
With your own “Asset Analysis” you’ll know w 
you stand—and where you’re going. 

See a Connecticut General man soon. Connec 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL a = 





S is with us once again 
‘throughout the land, surprising many 
yho had thought, foolishly, that it 
Was just about washed up. No one 
who seemed any great shakes as an 
»ator had been heard from for years 
ind years. The politician found that 
pace for oratory was ever tighter in 
he press, while on TV panel shows 
iny tendency to overextend himself 
yrought pitying smiles or outright 
ferision on the part of his question- 
‘rs. It was rarely, indeed, that the 
wdinary politician was given a 
thance to unload at great length in 
int or on the air. For a time it 
poked as if we were putting aside a 
arge national failing. But then came 
he conventions and the campaign. 
Dur fancied security vanished at 
he first thump of the gavel. 
Outstanding among the early 
ymptoms of the oratorical flood to 
ollow was the keynoter who was 
ntroduced in an informal precon- 
tention interview as having “won 
tonors for high school oratory.” To 
tave done so, one gathered, was to 
tave laid down an irresistible claim 
o a seat in the United States Senate 
nd to high party responsibilities as 
zell. In this case the senator was 
omewhere in his thirties, and much 
as made in the interview of a youth- 
rill-be-served speculation, to which 
ae senator ungrudgingly assented: 
: was time, he felt, for the young- 


sters to take over. Surely some- 
where in the audience, when the 
senator did take over with his key- 
note speech, was his high school elo- 
cution teacher, fondly watching the 
erstwhile pupil strut his stuff. The 
senator proved, in the event, to be a 
man of many forefingers, brandish- 
ing them earnestly throughout a 
speech that seemed much longer 
than it probably was. Of its content 
I retained only one strong impres- 
sion: a young windbag is just as tire- 
some as an older one. 

It is doubtful whether oratory can 
win many battles, or even skirmishes, 
but it does hold enormous protec- 
tive and distractive uses for a poli- 
tician suddenly nailed by an embar- 
rassing question. “What do you 
think of Senator Blank’s speech?” 
demands a TV interviewer, thrust- 
ing a microphone at the candidate. 

Senator Blank’s speech had been 
blunt and forthright. The heat was 
on. For it or against it? Speak up, 
speak up. ‘‘You ask me a very timely 
question,” replies the candidate, 
with a great air of satisfaction. ‘‘It is 
a question that I am only too glad to 
aNSWeri 23237? 

This is perhaps not pure oratory, 
in the beseeching sense, but it in- 
cludes a vast quantity of words as it 
goes along. From its bulk we learn 
an important fact about the political 
interview: the longer the answer, the 
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fewer the questions and the more 
camera time for the candidate. So, 
he continues: “. . . long service to- 
gather in the Yewnited States Senate 
. . . basic fundamental American 
principles . always entertained 
the greatest admiration . . . cour- 
age ... fundamental basic... 
friendship . . . loyal . . . devotion 
wideals. 2 tireless 3 

“And let me say further . . . per- 
sonal qualities . . . husband and fa- 
ther . . . honesty . . . unswerving 
basic fundamental . . . finest tradi- 
tion... humanity ... state and 
nation.” 

So much for the plug. Then comes 
the swerve: “Naturally, there have 
been — and are — issues on which 
we have not always been in agree- 
ment. His concept . . . fundamen- 
tal basic . . . common good... 
not necessarily the same . . . con- 
science . . . call them as I see them, 
and that is what I like to think we 
mean by Democracy.” 

Both presidential candidates seem 
to have inclined, over the years, 
more to the conversational than the 
oratorical. But a national election 
campaign can affect men strangely. 
Sooner or later they’ll both be wav- 
ing and pounding and forefingering, 
at the top of their voices, just like the 
Boy Orator from the Platte in pre- 
microphone days. 

CHARLES W. Morton 


IN BRIDGE... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 









Charles Goren, World’s Foremost Authority on Bridge 





Only experience could produce Scotch of such 

unvarying quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 
Today, the fourth and fifth generations of 

the Teacher family still personally supervise the making 

of this famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 


TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 66 PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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You may often 
have considered joining the 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. 


Now isa particularly advan- 
‘ageous time to do so with a 
short trial membership. The 
only obligation is to buy 
hree other Club Selections 
r Alternates within the next 
year from at least 200 that 
will be made available. For 
hese books you will pay 
ən the average 20% below 
he regular retail prices... 


You will surely find here 
ome current books you 
lave been eager not to miss, 
ther good books you have 
ong promised yourself 
o read, valuable sets that 
hould bein every library, 
nd practical books needed 
1 your home or office. 
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198. THE LEOP- 
ARD by GIUSEPPE 
DI LAMPEDUSA. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 





400. THIS IS MY 
GOD by HERMAN 
WOUK. (Retail price 


$3.95) 





119. THE BIRTH OF 
BRITAIN by WIN- 
STON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. I of A History 
of the English-Speak- 
ing Peoples. (Retail 
price $6) 





104. ADVISE AND 
CONSENT by ALLEN 
DRURY. (Retail price 
$5.75) 


401. THE ARMA- 
DA by GARRETT 
MATTINGLY. | Illus- 
trated. (Retail price 
$6) 





120. THE NEW 
WORLD by WIN- 
STON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. II. (Retail 
price $6) 





414. THREE BY 
TEY:Mystery novels 
by JOSEPHINE TEY 
(Retail price $4.50) 





150. STUDIES IN 
THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SEX by HAVE- 
LOCK ELLIS. 2 vols. 
(Retail price $15) 

Each vol. $1 





174. A CHILD'S 
HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD by v. M. 
HILLYER. Revised by 


`E. G. HUEY. Illus- 


trated. 


415. FOUR, FIVE, 
SIX BY TEY: ae 
tery novels 

JOSEPHINE TRY 
(Retail price $4.95) 


151. IDEAL MAR- 
RIAGE: Its Physi- 
ology and Tech- 
nique by TH. H. VAN 
DE VELDE, M.D. (Re- 
tail price 37. 50) 


186. HAWAII by 
JAMES A MICHENER 
(Retail price $6.95) 


402. IN THE DAYS 
OF McKINLEY $y 
MARGARET LEECH 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $7.50) 





108. ACT ONE 4y 
MOSS HART. (Retail 
price $5) 





113. ANATOMY 
OF A MURDER by 
ROBERT TRAVER 
(Retail price $4.50) 





121. THE AGE 
OF REVOLUTION 
by WINSTON S$. 
CHURCHILL, Vol. III 
(Retail price $6) 
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411. FATHER 
BROWN OMNIBUS 
byG.K.CHESTERTON 
(Retail price $4.95) 





152. BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUO- 
TATIONS. 13th edi- 
tion. (Retail price 
$10) 


122. THE GREAT 
DEMOCRACIES by 
WINSTON Se 
CHURCHILL. Vol, IV 
(Retail price $6) 





406. INTRIGUE: 
THE GREAT SPY 
NOVELS OF ERIC 
AMBLER (Retail 
price $3.95) 





189. THE NEW 
OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 
(Retail price $6) 





162. A CHILD’S 
GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD by 
V, M. HILLYER. Re- 
vised by E. G. HUEY 
Illustrated. 


163. WINNIE 
THE POOH and THE 
HOUSE AT POOH 
CORNER by A. A. 
MILNE. Illustrated 
Both vols. for $1 


164. WHEN WE 
WERE VERY 
YOUNG and NOW 
WE ARE SIX $y A. 
A. MILNE. Illus- 
trated. 

Both vols. for $1 





199. THE CON- 
STANT IMAGE by 
MARCIA DAVENPORT 
(Retail price $3.95) 





103. THE WAR 
LOVER by JOHN 
HERSEY. (Retail 
price $5) 


A 
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105. THE UGLY 
AMERICAN by WIL- 
LIAM LEDERER and 
EUGENE BURDICK 
(Retail price $3.95) 


ROBERT P 
WARREN 


TAHE 
CAVE 





183. THE CAVE by 
ROBERT PENN WAR- 
REN. (Retail price 
$4.95) 





190. THE OX- 
FORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 
(Retail price $7) 


409. THE AFFAIR 
by C. P. SNOW. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 
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193. TRUSTEE 
FROM THE TOOL- 
ROOM by NEVIL 
SHUTE. (Retail price 
$3.95) 





102. DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO by BORIS 
PASTERNAK, (Retail 
price $5) 


118. PETER FREU- 
CHEN’S BOOK OF 
THE SEVEN SEAS 
(Retail 


Illustrated. 
price $8.95) 





185. THE NATU- 
RAL HISTORY OF 
LOVE by MORTON 
M. HUNT. (Retail 
price $5.95) 


182. THE ALL NEW 
FANNIE FARMER 
COOK BOOK. 10th 
edition. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 


187. THE DARK- 
NESS AND THE 
DAWN by THOMAS 
B. COSTAIN, (Retail 
price $3.95) 





110, THE HARM- 
LESS PEOPLE by 
ELIZABETH MAR- 
SHALL THOMAS. ll- 
lustrated, (Retail 
price $4.75) 





137. THE BOUN- 
TY TRILOGY by 
NORDHOFF ad HALL 
(Retail price $6.50) 


161. THE NEW 
JOY OF COOKING 
by IRMA S. ROM- 
BAUER and MARION 


R. BECKER. Illus. 
(Retail price $4.95) 





191. GRANT 
MOVES SOUTH by 
BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 
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405. DOCTOR 
SCHWEITZER OF 
LAMBARENE by 
NORMAN COUSINS 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


FOR $| EACH 


IN A SHORT TRIAL 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


413.. THE GOOD 
YEARS by WALTER 
LORD., Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 
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132. A STUDY OF 
HISTORY, a 2-vol. 
abridgment of the 
Toynbee work (Re- 
tail price $11) 
Each vol. $1 


159. VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE by MILLI- 
CENT FENWICK 
(Retail price $5.50) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial membership (see conditions at the 


left) is to demonstrate two things by your own experience: first, that 


you can really keep yourself from missing, through oversight or overbusy- 


ness, books you fully intend to read; second, the advantages of the Club’s 


Book-Dividend system, through which members regularly receive valuable 


library volumes—either completely without charge or at a small fraction of 
their price—simply by buying books they would buy anyway. The offer 
described here really represents “advance” Book-Dividends earned by the 


purchase of the three books you engage to buy later. 





139. ULYSSES by 


JAMES JOYCE. Un- 
abridged. (Retail 
price $4.75) 


134. COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES OF 
MAUGHAM 2 vols, 
(Retail price $12.50) 


Each vol. $1 


107. JOHN PAUL 
JONES by SAMUEL 
ELIOT MORISON. Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $6.50) 





188. MEETING 
WITH JAPAN $ 
FOSCO MARAINI, Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $8.50) 





126. THE AFFLU- 
ENT SOCIETY by 
JOHN KENNETH 
GALBRAITH. (Retail 
price $5) 


135. COMPLETE 
WORKS OF O. 
HENRY. 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $10) 
Each vol. $1 


101. EXODUS 
LEON URIS, (Ret 
price $4.50) 





114. WHAT W 
MUST KNO 
ABOUT COMM! 
NISM by HARRY 4) 
BONARO OVE! 
STREET. (Reta 
price $3.95) j 





129. THE DEA 
SEA SCROLLS 
MILLAR BURRO) 
Hlustrated. (Ret 
price $6.50) 





136. COMPLE 
SHERLOC 
HOLMES by CON, 
DOYLE. 2 vols, (F 
tail price $7.50) 
Each vol. 





147. THE WAR OF 
THE REVOLUTION 
by CHRISTOPHER 
WARD. 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $15) 

Each vol. $1 


149. THE STORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 
by WILL DURANT 
(Retail price $5) 


156. ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF THE 
OPERA by DAVID 
EWEN. (Retail price 
$7.50) 


157. THE POP 
LAR MEDIC, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
MORRIS FISHBE] 
M.D. Tllustrat 
(Retail price $4.6 


Æ The three books you choose will be sent to you immediately, a 
you will be billed one dollar for each volume (plus a small charge { 


postage). 


> If you continue after this trial membership, with every seco! 
Club choice you buy you will receive, without charge, a valuable Boo 
Dividend averaging around $6.50 in retail value. Since the inauguration 
this profit-sharing plan, $235,000,000 worth of books (retail value) h 
been received by members as Book-Dividends. 
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BY KEN KRAFT 


am a husband who cooks. This 
. convenience for both my wife 
me, in much the same way as it 
andy for both mates to be able to 
e the car or change a fuse. She 
ws I won’t starve if she must go 
of town, and if our daily routine 
iaken up — as it was during the 
, when she took on a job that 
iyed her getting home in the 
aings for an hour after I had 
ved — we can switch roles. Dur- 
that period, I was the one who 
acquainted first with red and 
> points and experimented glumly 
a a meat loaf made of nuts. 
mention this background to es- 
lish the point that I am a kitchen 
k. A patio cook is something 
again. Most men-like to cook. 
tch them around a campfire 
ietime. But they tend to be spe- 
ists. ‘“Doug’s so good with 
tks,” we hear from his wife. We 
r less frequently that he is a wow 
h salads, and almost never that 
makes a marvelous chocolate 
e. This is too bad. Doug cannot 
: by steak alone, or not long at 
ay’s rates. But steak is a virile- 
nding food, and a man can cook 
vithout apology. 
Chere is also another large and 
ret plus. The Dougs of the culi- 
ry world, if only they knew it, are 
ure from a form of female suspi- 
n that plagues and saddens me. 
e woman who casually accepts a 
n-and-steak relationship regards 
-own behavior with, for example, 


The less said about Edward’s slut the better; 
Nobody knows who she is or how he met her, 
With her waterfall of yellow-colored hair 
And feet like scissors points, a shocking pair. 


Melancholy of love improves her lies, 
Melancholy of gin makes deep her eyes, 
Melancholy of streets refines her touch, 

Sweet melancholy of tongue and teeth, and such. 


. “Hmm. 


buttermilk biscuits as a shady affair. 

My buttermilk biscuits are worse 
some times than at other times. But, 
at their best, they are a fair-to- 
middling biscuit. However, if some 
woman besides my wife tastes them, 
I can expect her to remark, after 
a delicate and surprised nibbling, 
I suppose the recipe is a 
secret??? 

No, it isn’t. I got it out of a cook- 
book. You sift a teaspoon of baking 
soda and half as much salt with two 
scant cups of flour. Then cut in 


four tablespoons of margarine or 


lard. Mix in a scant cup of butter- 
milk, stirring quickly with a fork, 
and don’t handle the dough much. 
The stickier the better, as long as 
you can manage it. 

I have given this childishly simple 
recipe to several women who de- 
manded it. Getting it has seldom 
satisfied them. I have been accused, 
in an arch way, of holding some- 
thing back and have been cross- 
examined on such points as oven 
temperature. It is 450 degrees, and 
the biscuits bake in about twelve 
minutes on a cookie sheet. 

My wife and I lived on a farm for 
several years — not as a living, but 
as a place to live — and when we 
dressed out a steer, there would be 
fifty or sixty pounds of hamburger 
or more, so we had meat balls fre- 
quently, in between steaks and 
roasts. If it fell to me to mix the 
meat balls, I used no special recipe. 
We had plenty of milk and eggs on 
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bread crumbs to give it body, and 
for seasoning, a chopped onion or so, 
a few dashes of Worcestershire sauce, 
and salt and pepper. 

This was roughly the way I re- 
membered my mother making meat 
loaf years ago. But one of our friends 
from the city formed a theory that 
I was slipping in some secret country 
ingredient. This was flattering, but 
when she grew pointed about it, I 
mixed up a batch with her looking 
on, pencil and paper in hand. 

She made no comment until we 
got to the bread crumbs, which I 
happened to put in at the last min- 
ute because she distracted me and 
I nearly forgot them. Then her 
eyes flashed. “Aha!” she cried. ‘‘So 
you toast them!” There was some 
toast left over from breakfast, but 
like bread pudding, meat balls to us 
were a way to use up any leftover 
of bread — toast, crackers, biscuits, 
anything. The toast I was using 


on that occasion was purely coin- ~ 


cidental, but not to our friend. She 
saw that she had caught me slipping 
something over, and I suppose she 
never trusted me again. 

We raised most of our own food 
on the farm, and since this meant 


infrequent grocery shopping, I took — 


up bread making on weekends. 
Ever since, I have not found a 
woman, except my wife, who re- 
gards my bread making as quite 
fair. If I had used the yeast to brew 
beer, no one would think twice 
about it. And hardly any of my 
wife’s friends bake bread themselves, 
or care to start. They will some- 
times ask for the recipe for some 


When summer evenings come across the tracks 
We spread ourselves with beer and paperbacks; 
Down comes Edward, powder on his face, 

To take his slut out smooching every place. 


Bliss is nice, but a little bit will do. 

Edward has had too much, and his slut has too. 
Only to see the hoof marks in their eyes 

And hear them wheeze, would make a fellow wise. 


zz 


” Power for a fighting fish... 


The atomic submarine U. S. S. Triton, whose underwater 
global voyage recently made naval history, is equipped with 
Anaconda nuclear reactor cable which provides for the 
critical functions of power supply, position indication and 
temperature control. Developed in cooperation with United 
States Navy engineers, similar cable serves aboard all of 
the nuclear submarines thus far built in this country. In 
addition, uranium serves as the life-power of these man- 
made fishes—power enough to propel the Triton approxi- 
mately 60,000 miles without refueling! Today, Anaconda 
is the nation’s largest producer of uranium oxide concen- 
trate, from which this super-fuel is made. 

But nuclear energy has other vitally important applica- 
tions, notably for peaceful purposes. Uranium concentrate, 
product of Anaconda’s uranium ore-processing, is com- 
pressed into tiny ceramic pellets, each not much larger than 
an aspirin tablet. The energy from one such pellet could run 
a TV set for almost a year. Two dozen would furnish as 
much electricity as an average home would use in three 


years. And it’s happening now! At Shippingport, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Duquesne Light Company’s remarkable power 
generating plant utilizes a million of these pellets in a pace- 
setting operation which creates a bright pattern for the 
future. In the meantime, uranium makes life safer for most 
of us through radioisotopes which contribute much towards 
better products, better health, and which may help to pro-. 
vide better food. 

Through its millions of tons of uranium ore reserves, 
through new copper sources such as the new El Salvador 
Mine in Chile, and through constant product research and 
development, Anaconda serves the nation in peace—and in 
the pursuit of peace. 
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variety of bread, but they don’t 
mean it. 

Speaking of bread, I have never 
found a French bread recipe with 
which I could match the flavor of 
the bread served in the good French 
restaurants of New Orleans, though 
I must have baked hundreds of 
loaves trying, varying recipes as I 
went, to see if I could hit on the 
delicate fragrance. For a time I used 
a sour dough mixture, but it wasn’t 
right. It did make a fair bread and 
gave an interesting cheeselike flavor 
to biscuits, but after a while the 
sour dough bowl so dominated the 
kitchen air that I gave it up. Sour 
dough is easily made by adding half 
a teaspoon of dry yeast to a thin paste 
of flour and water — say, a cupful 
—and then stirring in more flour 
and water each day or so for over a 
week until you have perhaps a 
quart of bubbly batter. Keep it at 
room temperature, with a cloth over 
the top of the bowl. I used half a 
cup of this batter to a batch of bis- 
cuits, in which there were two cups 
of flour, and reduced the buttermilk 
by about a quarter cup. They say 
you can keep sour dough going 
indefinitely, adding more flour and 
water as you use the mixture. 

I should mention that, during the 
sour dough experiments, the attitude 
of women toward my cooking sof- 
tened. It evidently seemed to them 
fitting that a man might be involved 
with such stuff, and some were even 
cordial, smiling and holding their 
noses when they inspected the bowl. 
But when I dropped the sour dough 
tests I forfeited their tolerance, and 
they became as snippy as ever again. 

Baking bread on the farm led to 
my trying coffeecake, and the best 
one was a brown-sugar mixture with 
a crumb topping. My wife liked it, 
too, and one day we sent one to a 
neighbor across the road. 

She reported to us that the coffee- 
cake was a sensation with her family, 
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had made it, she asked for the recipe. 

To keep things open and above- 
board, I loaned her the printed 
recipe. Believe it or not, she said it 
wasn’t the same coffeecake. Her 
children affirmed that hers was pretty 
good but not as good. She ques- 
tioned me closely, and I gave up. 
“Tl write it out for you, Anne,” I 
said, “next time I make it.” 

She nodded. “And write out 
everything,” she said warningly. 

I did. What I wrote was a dupli- 
cate of the printed recipe: Sift two 
and a half cups of bread flour, add 
two cups of brown sugar, one half 
teaspoon each of cinnamon and nut- 
meg, and cut in eight tablespoons of 
butter. Reserve a half cup of this, 
and add to the rest one tablespoon of 
baking powder, one half teaspoon of 
baking soda, one half teaspoon of 
salt. Beat two eggs, combine with 
one cup of buttermilk, add to the 
dry ingredients, and stir well. Pour 
the batter into two cake pans lined 
with wax paper, sprinkle the reserve 
half cup of crumbs on top, and bake 
twenty-five minutes at 375 degrees. 

This would never do, I saw. Anne 
was setting a trap, and there was 
nothing here to catch. I tore up the 
recipe and wrote another, with one 
little difference. I knew it would 
work, because I had accidentally 
tried it. The last time I had made 
the coffeecake, I had forgotten to 
save the half cup of crumbs for the 
topping, so I had to mix some up 
separately. This hadn’t made any 
difference in the batter as far as I 
could see. And I was then out of 
brown sugar, so I had to use white 
sugar for the crumb topping — three 
tablespoons to a quarter cup of flour 
and a tablespoon of butter. 

I wrote this out and gave it to 
Anne. She was happy as a lark, or 
perhaps as a hawk swooping on her 
prey. “I knew there was something 
funny!” she said. 

The last I heard, she had substi- 
tuted sweet milk for buttermilk and 
added an extra egg and omitted the 
nutmeg and included chopped hick- 
ory nuts and a little citron in the top- 
ping, and was still referring to the 
recipe triumphantly as the one she 
had pried out of a man who was 
trying to hold something back. 

Ken Krart, who lives in Del Monte Forest, 


California, has written light articles and a book 
called LAND OF MILK AND OMELETS. 
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HOW TO 
JUDGE A 
DEBATE 


To choose between debaters, it’s 
well to be close up front, where 
you'll find the American electorate 
this fall—close to the candidates, 
close to the issues—and close to 
their television sets. 


They will sit as a jury of 90 million 
with no rules but their own as to 
how to judge the challenge and 
response, the claim and counterclaim, the rebuttal and direbut] eai 
all the shades of language, gesture, inflection, and stress. 





Never before have Presidential nominees faced each other in campaign de- 
bate—and never before have they faced the nation for voluntary comparison. 


There is no more revealing test than the unrehearsed tussle of debate that 
places rivals in the same setting, forces commitments on the same issues, 
surrounds them with the same pressures. And now, through its own initia- 
tive, television brings the illumination of debate to a whole electorate 
fluoroscoping character, personality, meaning, and intention. 


> 


Says James Reston of The New York Times: “. . . these unprecedented confronta- 


tions may do more than any other campaign appearances to determine the outcome of 
the election.” And Roscoe Drummond of the New York Herald Tribune com- 
ments that they “should make the most vibrant, engrossing, dramatic Presidential 
campaign in memory (and) do more to bring voters to the polls than all the get-out-the- 
vote exhortation of fifty years.” 


And who will win? Principally, the American voter. He will take part in 
an exciting extension of the democratic process—casting his ballot with 
more insight and information than any voter in the past. 


Today, while opening a forum to a nation, television is also theatre, lecture 
hall, place of worship, newsroom, museum, classroom, sports arena—for 
the enjoyment and self-fulfillment of unprecedented millions. 


TELEVISION INFORMATION OFFICE, 666 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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IN OCTOBER 


A FEW PROGRAMS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
(Times indicated are Current N. Y. Time) 
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“Love In America” 

Art Carney stars in a satire on various 

aspects of Pamour Américain. 
Sunday, October 2 (9-10 PM) 


“The Plausible Impossible” 
Walt Disney explores the way fantastic 
things are made rational in art and 
literature. 

Sunday, October 9 (6:30-7:30 PM) 


“Story of Adolph Eichmann” 
Dramatization of the life and capture 
of the notorious Nazi. : 
Wednesday, October 12 (10-11 PM) 


“The Money Raisers" 

A documentary on where your money 
goes when you donate to fund-raising 
campaigns, on “Closeup.” 

Thursday, October 13 10:30-11 PM) 


“The Cold Woman” 
A study of frigidity; first of a series: 
“Special For Women,’ 

Friday, October 14 (4-5 PM) 


"Yellowstone Bear Country” 

Disney films of the life of the black 
bears in our oldest and largest Na- 
tional Park. 

Sunday, October 16 (6:30-7:30 PM) 


“All Star Circus" 
Video-taped at the famous Cirkus 
Schumann in Copenhagen, special 
telecast for children of all a 

Friday, October 21 6-1 10 PM) 


“The Right Man" 

Garry Moore is host in a historical re- 
vue of presidential campaigns told in 
music, dramatic vignettes and film. 
Monday, October 24 (8:30-9:30 PM) 


“John Brown’s Raid” 
Drama of the historic raid, taped on 
location at Harper’s Ferry. 

Tuesday, October 25 Yio- 11 PM) 


“Shangri-La” 

The James Hilton “Lost Horizon” 
story. A play with music. 

Monday, October 24 (9:30-11 PM) 


“The Thinking Machine” 

Cybernetics, the relationship between 
men and machines. First of new 
series of one-hour special programs, 
ago ll on the Age of T echnol- 


Wednesday, October 26 (10-11 PM) 


“Our American Heritage” 

Story of young America with Ralph 
Bellamy as Thomas Jefferson. 
Thursday, October 27 (7:30-8:30 PM) 


“The Three Musketeers” 

First of six two-hour dramatic specials 
based on the great novels—presented 
on successive nights in two installments, 
Friday, October 28 and 

Saturday, October 29 (7:30-8:30 PM) 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED PROGRAMS 
Sundays: CBS Television Workshop 
College News Conference 
Ed Newman Reporting 
Face the Nation 
Meet the Press 
Open Hearing 
The Twentieth Century 
Mondays: Presidential Countdown 
Thursdays: Person to Person 
Fridays: | Eyewitness to History 
Saturdays: Campaign Roundup 
World Wide 60 
Mon-Fri: Continental Classroom 
NOTE: Times, programs, titles and casts are 


subject to change. Consult local papers for times 
and programming details. 
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For those who have been on tele- 
ision from its infancy to its present 
enility, a live appearance for a brief 
aterview is possibly not the earth- 
haking and knee-knocking event it 
vas to an average husband and 
ither like myself. 

From the time I was asked to 
resent myself at high noon for 
xposure between a coffee commer- 
ial and a detergent lyric until my 
ortion of the program concluded 
ith a vibrant swelling of the pipe 
rgan, I was in a tizzy. 


that shall be nameless, 1 would not 
have broken my vow never to appear 
in public on behalf of anything what- 
ever. Break it I did, and I shall 
never be quite the same. 

To begin with, I had all sorts of 
witty and provocative epigrams writ- 
ten in fine print on the palms of my 
hands, which gems were promptly 
disallowed by Mary, who conducts 
Coffee with Mary. 

“We want this all ad-libbed,” 
Mary said. She was a lovely, charm- 
ing, and articulate girl, but she 
could not be made to understand 
my need to come off as a sort of 
latter-day Oscar Wilde. 

“T can ad-lib these,” I said. “Just 
keep the camera off the palms of my 
hands.” 

“No. We want this to be folksy 
and informal. You can’t be witty at 
noon on television. People resent it, 
people who are ironing and washing 
and scrubbing floors.” 

We then spent a few moments 
with the director and producer, who 
was also a charming and articulate 
girl. The problem here was, should 
I go on first and fascinate everybody, 














J. PRESS SHIRTS 
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58 years of J. PRESS Customers have worn and approved 
many thousand dozens of J. PRESS Button Down Collar 
Shirts, a true testimonial to their full cut, well pro- 
portioned patterns, to their careful sewing and to our 
standards of selection for the finest of washable shirting 
fabrics. All are made coat style with broad back pleat, 
button down collar points and back, button flap pocket 
and button cuffs. Of exclusive manufacture entirely, 
J. PRESS Shirts cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


Combed Cotton Broadcloth. Plain White or Blue. ... 





































Blue or Lime $6.75. Pullover style. White $6.75, Blue $7.00 


Brushed Cotton Fine Herringbone. Cream-White. oes... $7.50 = 
Block Striped Combed Cotton Oxford. Blue, Olive or Old Gold 
MORO o t EA A P OTT A E A E aE A ESA $7.50 
Fine Cotton Oxford Tattersalls. Navy and Marine Checks on 
White or Black and Red Checks on White. sessie $7.50 
Hairline Striped Combed Cotton Madralyte. Pale Blue, Gray 
OE PLO a a Man WICC AE A E A ae abn eer acca $7.50 


Candy Striped Combed Cotton Madralyte. Blue or Gray on 
WVS. Woes an oani 






ght Blue only. ...... 





Direct Mail Orders to Box A, 262 York St., New Haven, Conn. 
State collar and sleeve size. Add 60c mailing cost. 
Send for Illustrated Color Brochure. 


i EXHIBITS 


Portland, Oregon 
The Benson Hotel 









Birmingham 
Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel 
October 3rd & 4th 
Detroit 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 
October 10th & 11th 
Memphis 
Peabody Hotel 
October 5th & 6th 
Pittsburgh 
Penn Sheraton Hotel 
Sept. 28th, 29th & 30th 





October 3rd & 4th 
San Francisco 
St. Francis Hotel 
Sept. 29, 30 - Oct. 1 
Toledo 
Commodore Perry Hotel 
October 7th & 8th 


Exhibit Dates For 31 
Other Cities On Request. 












2 York St. 





New Haven 
p Mt. Auburn St. Cambridge 
#1 Madison Ave. New York 
oast to Coast Travel Exhibits 
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S.P.C.A. and the man who was going 
to go out in back of the transmitter 
and show everyone how to kill 
dandelions? 

I explained, modestly, that frisky 
goats were awfully attractive and I 
would hate to follow them, especially 
if I wasn’t allowed to be frisky. The 
thing was settled in my favor, be- 
cause at the moment the show was 
to start, the goats hadn’t showed up 

(okie 

ý The director, Ethel, then decided 
that my wife ought to go on with 
me. “Our viewers are really more 
interested in the wives than the 
celebrities,’ Ethel said with a pretty 
smile. Now, I have no objection to 
my wife. If I did, I wouldn’t be 
married to her. But it confused me 
a little to have to split the billing, so 
to speak, with both goats and my 
wife. Being a gentleman, boxed in 
by three women, I couldn’t very 
well protest. 

The show began after I was settled 
on a divan with a coffee table in 
front of me. I had been told to sip 
the coffee and remark about how 
good it was. I sipped the coffee and 
winced. Everybody waved in an- 
noyance, and I said, helpfully and 
with a grin, “Its hot!” 

I stared at the monitor and saw a 
ghoulish creature holding a cup of 
coffee, grinning inanely. I put down 
the coffee and shuddered. “Good !” 
I cried loudly, as if I had found a 
pearl in it. 

Then the interview proper began, 
and as I recall it, it went something 
like this: 

MARY. You are what they call a 
free-lance writer? What is that? 

ME. Well, a free-lance writer sort 
of free-lances. 

MARY. I see. He just writes any- 
thing he wants to and sends it to a 
magazine and they publish it. 

ME. Well, usually the magazines 
don’t publish it. Usually they send 
it back. 

MARY. And your lovely wife here, 
does she give you assistance? (Close- 
up of my wife biting her fingernails.) 

ME. Not if I can help it. 

MARY (brittle laugh, watching the 
clock). I see. Well, it certainly 
sounds fascinating. I mean, it’s 
certainly thrilling to have a nation- 
ally known writer living right here in 
town! 

ME. Well, it’s not very thrilling for 
me, because, you see, I have to work. 


MARY. And your lovely wife here, 


I suppose she keeps house while you | 


work? 


ME. Well, somebody does, I | 
imagine. I never paid much atten- | 


tion. 


MARY. I’m sure (taking up a bottle | 


of detergent) she keeps house beauti- 
fully. (Close-up of my wife waving at 
me to pull down the legs of my trousers.) 


And I’m sure that she must use this, | 


too. 
Here Mary went into a beautifully 
ad-libbed, nonwitty story about the 


detergent. She then planted the | 


bottle firmly in front of me, and I 


nervously poured a little into my | 


coffee. 


MARY (brittle laugh). You writers | 
are certainly unpredictable. Tell | 


me, if you don’t mind a personal 


question — and I’m sure the thou- | 
sands of housewives watching us will 


want to know —do you think you 
are difficult to live with? 


ME. I’m very easy to live with. | 


It’s other people who are difficult to 
live with. Weeks go by when I am 
in a writing trance and I don’t even 
speak to anyone in the house. So 
how should I be difficult to live 
with? 

MARY. I see. 

Off camera somewhere I could 
hear two goats groaning. They had 
arrived ! 

MARY. Well, it certainly has been 
fascinating, examining all the facets 


of an author’s life. Thank you for | 


being with us. 


ME (picking up the coffee-with-detergent | 


and sipping it). Good! 

MARY (hastily). And now I see our 
time is up. 

After the camera had wandered 
around and settled on the man and 


his two goats, my wife and I silently | 
tiptoed out into oblivion. We drove | 


a long way in peace. 
At length my wife said, “You 
didn’t seem a bit nervous. I bet 


once it started you didn’t even think | 


you were on TV.” 
“No, I didn’t,’ I admitted. “I 


thought I was in the death house at | 
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Sing Sing. 

“I enjoyed it,” my wife said 
blithely. 

“Sure,” I said grimly, “you didn’t 
have to drink the detergent.” 

As a result of this experience, my 


advice to those about to be inter- | 


viewed on TV is: Don’t. 


Playwright and author of light prose, ROBERT 
FonTAINE makes his home in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 











For Gifts that may truly make claim 
to being different, distinctive, utterly 
charming... choose from our 


Thaibok 
Bazaar Collection 


... beautiful things of handwoven Siamese 
silks in exciting colors. 


For ladies: 

Pakomas (stoles), 12.95 to 32.50 

Evening Bags, 11.95* 

Blouses (long sleeves), 29.95 

Neckscarves, 4.75... Cravats, 8.75 

Squares (33”), 8.50 . .. Cummerbund Sashes, 9.75 

For gentlemen: 

Neckties, 5.00 to 7.50... Bowties, 4.50 

Cummerbund—Bowtie Sets, 22.50... 

Cravats, 8.75 

Shirts—short sleeves, 24.95; long sleeves, 29.95 

Braces, 12.50... Belts, 4.50 

For the home: 

Place Mats and Napkins — service for 4 — 21.95 
service for 8 — 42.50 

Pillows — round, square, oblong — 21.50 


And many other enchanting things! 
*Plus 10% federal tax. Please add 50¢ for handling. 


3 East 52nd Street e New York 22 
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THE LIGHTER SCOTCH... WITH GENUINE HIGHLAND CHARACTER 


Lighter, drier and smoother, VAT 69 combines all three classic 
qualities that distinguish a Scotch of genuine Highland character, 


ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT... in its slimmer, trimmer bottle 
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Books Children Love 
come from the 


F.A.0. SCHWARZ 


FREE 
Children’s 
Book 
Catalogue 






SCHWARZ 


World’s Greatest Toy Store 
745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. e Ardmore, Pa, 
Cleveland, Ohio e Atlanta, Ga. 
Westchester, N. Y. 
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Please send me without obligation the Chil- : 
dren's Book Catalogue listing hundreds of | 
books graded by age and interest. i 
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AT ITS BEST 


» HME 


SOME TO LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC 


Game of all kinds abounds in La Pro- 
vince de Québec's unspoilt lakes and 
` forests. Stalk teeming game in Québec’s 


colourful woodlands... for the thrill of 
your life! Experienced guides, com- 
fortable accommodations and French 
Canadian cuisine await you! To help 
plan a successful trip, send in coupon 
~ or apply to Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
ag Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


Québec 
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-Provincial Tourist Bureau, A 
710 Grande-Allée East, Dept. 64F 
Québec City, Canada. t 


Please send me FREE booklets to help plan my a 
hunting trip in La Province de Québec, 
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Out of Step 
PSR 6 eh kan) Fe wry 
By R. G. G. PRICE 


R. G. G. Price lives in Sussex and has con- 
tributed much light writing and literary criti- 
cism to PUNCH. 


It is time that Dietetics got into 
step with Medicine. When doctors 
first began saying that body-building 
foods shortened the expectation of 
life by clogging up the arteries with 
bits of fat, the dieticians coopera- 
tively produced slimming charts; but 
these were usually based on getting 
the patient to eat energy-producing 
foods and burn himself down to a 
respectable size. It was a good idea. 
Unfortunately, what happens now is 
that the next time the family doctor 
sees the patient, he says, “Your 
weight’s fine, but you’re suffering 
from several stress diseases. You 
must reduce your energy level at’ 
once.” 

The patient, naturally aggrieved, 
begins to complain that his reducing 
diet has made him into a dynamo. 
The family doctor shows by his ex- 
pression what he thinks of people 
who compose diets. More imprac- 
tical than poets, he seems to be 
thinking. Medicine is not interested 
in producing dynamos. The modern 
doctor does not want his patients to 
vibrate with health. He does not 
send them into the great open air to 
hew forests. He does not kick them 
in the pants and tell them to buckle 
to and fight the world like a man. 
He does not, unless he is anxious 
about getting paid, want them to 
work hard or play hard. He says 
things like, “Don’t rush about. Don’t 
worry. ‘Try not to get on. If you 
take it easy, you may still avoid ul- 
cers, coronaries, and skin eruptions.” 


TIME 


Just now medicine seems to be aim- 
ing to produce a race that takes tc 
sitting and staring in early middle 
age. 

There is a need for a science ol 
Somnidietetics that will guide man 
to food that tranquilizes and help 
the farmer to trap some of the profits 
of the pharmaceutical industry. Asa 
layman, my only contribution is 
the suggestion that poppy seeds at 
breakfast might lead to a quiet day; 
but serious study will be able to 
prove that all kinds of food can re- 
duce energy. Serious study can 
prove anything, and I myself should 
not be a bit surprised if some of these 
low-calorie foods turn out to be 
things that grow on farms and have 
not so far been welcomed. Any good 
research institute ought to be able 
to help the farmers by attributing de- 
energizing properties to common 
weeds. 

Not to commit myself outside my 
botanical range, I will suppose there 
is a red, stringy plant called grotch. 
For years farmers have been trying 
different brands of grotch elimina- 
tor. Then it is suddenly realized 
that pulped, sieved, flavored with 
anything that is not its own flavor, 
and made the staple diet of the 
working population, grotch does 
not merely lack calories; it removes 
the calories from anything else eaten 
at the same time. 

Perhaps the housewife of the future 
is worried about her husband. He 
has been up half the night preparing 
for a heavy negotiating session. She 
knows that unless she does something 
he will be heading for brain tumors 
or shingles or self-pity or whatever 
the fashionable stress disease may be. 
She consults her diet charts and 
prepares a meal in which every 
mouthful is some form of compressed 
grotch. It begins to soothe her 


BY MALINKA ROSEN 


Time is in me with my own ticktock 
and I laugh at the others riding the clock 
that stares at them from the study walls. 


The others rush to get to a place 
that sits at the end of an endless race; 
They push Time up the hill like a stone. 


I’m run on nobody’s time but my own. 
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husband at once. By the time he has 
reached the decaffeined coffee, he 
is planning a fishing trip, not one of 
those trips where you rush about 
after fish but one of those gentle 

' expeditions where you sit quietly 
and wait for the fish to come to you. 
His stomach by now is pretty well 
100 per cent alkaline. His respira- 
tory, circulatory, digestive, nervous, 
and reproductive systems are so re- 
laxed as to be scarcely ticking over. 
He may never turn up for the con- 
ference at all, or, if he does, he just 
smiles in a remotely benevolent way 
and sells out to the other side. 

The boy whose hand always shoots 
up first with the answer to the 
teacher’s question will be put on a 
grotch-plus diet until, at the ex- 
pense of everything except his old 
age, he becomes quite literally a 
flop. The runner whose remorseless 
will drives him to run faster than 
other runners will have to step up his 
grotch intake before any life insur- 
ance office looks at him. By the time 
he has persuaded anyone to take his 
premiums, he will be strolling round 
the track with a happy grin while the 
stewards try to clear him away to 
make room for the next race. The 
successful executive who just has to 
be the most entertaining conversa- 
tionalist at every party and is clearly 
steering for a late middle age di- 
vided between pneumonia and mel- 
ancholia will be taken firmly in 
hand by his physician, and, after he 
has worked his way through a few 
grotch-filled meals, whenever he does 
get to a party he will stay slumped 
against the wall. 

Medically speaking, the ideal man 
seems to be thin and slack, and it is 
up to dietetics to produce him. 
Probably medicine has views on his 
dimensions other than his thickness. 
Should he be tall or short? Anyone 
would say tall, remembering all those 
stories of overcompensation for short 
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HOUNDSTOOTH 
CHECKS 


Handsome sport jacket of 
all wool Shetland tweed, 
woven in Scotland 

A tasteful blending of 
attractive golden tan with 
grey houndstooth checks 

Tailored with soft, 
natural shoulders and : 
conservative lines 

$6 5 


May be ordered by mail 2 
Dept. H. A. NN 


\ 
\ 
FRIRIPLER & LO. 
Clothing + Hats + Haberdashery + Shoes + Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT 46TH STREET + 






\ NEW YORK 17 
Ve 
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Everywhere...youll be charmed by the 
natural flair for creative design which 
transforms the simplest setting into a minor 
triumph of sheer artistry. Come soon to 
this Land of vivid, rewarding impressions. 
See your Travel Agent or write: 


JADAN TOUNTI ASSOLIATION 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
109 Kaiulani Avenue, Honolulu 15, Hawaii 
48 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


For beautifully illustrated lite 
and further information pleası 
the Japan Tourist Associatior 


nearest you. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


NAME eana 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE—____. 
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A Special Service 
for Christmas Shopping 


The Atlantic can arrange for you to recewe 
the Christmas catalogues from some of America’s 


outstanding stores. 


HE Atlantic Monthly once again 

offers a special Christmas Shop- 
ping Service for its readers at no obli- 
gation. By filling out and sending in 
the single coupon on the opposite 
page, you can get the catalogues of 
any of the stores listed. In addition, 
we have made it possible for you to 
receive catalogues covering twelve 
other types of Christmas gifts. We 
have omitted specific store names in 
this section as some of the stores spe- 
cializing in these fields do not have 
unlimited supplies of catalogues. Re- 
quests will therefore be filled in order 
of receipt. 

Last year, our Shopping Service 
was announced in the November issue, 
and the response exceeded all expec- 
tations. This convinced us that we 
were filling a genuine need on the 


part of thousands of our readers. At 
the same time, this response did mean 
that some of the stores ran out of 
catalogues and thus many of our 
readers were unable to order mer- 
chandise in time for Christmas. 

That is why we are making this 
year’s offer in October, and that is why 
we are setting an expiration date of 
October 31st. To insure receiving 


` your catalogues in time, send your 


coupon now. In that way, you will 
have ample time to select your gifts 
with ease and comfort well before 
the holiday season. 

We hope that once again you will 
benefit from this special service for 
readers of The Atlantic Monthly. We 
ask only that you act now and that 
your Christmas be a pleasant one. 


Reader Service Department 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 





F.A. O. SCHWARZ 


In 1862, “the world’s greatest toy store” was born 
— and it has remained that ever since. 

More than one thousand toys are shown in the 
1960 F.A.O. Schwarz Catalogue. These toys are 
simply and accurately displayed so that you will 
know exactly what is offered. Many have been 
imported from foreign countries. 


THAIBOK FABRICS LTD. - 


Thaibok brings to Americans magnificent hand- 
woven Siamese silks, famous for their color and 
design. The Christmas brochure shows a delightful 
collection of gifts — Pakomas (stoles), large silk 
squares, blouses and evening bags for ladies... 
neckties, bow ties, cummerbunds, scarves and shirts 
for gentlemen. For the home, place mats and nap- 
kins (in sets of four and eight) ... and pillows 
which can add a glorious spot of color to any room: 
The silks are also available by the yard. 


J. E. CALDWELL & CO. 


J. E. Caldwell & Co., famous Philadelphia jewel- 
ers, have been in business on Chestnut Street for 
121 continuous years. 

The Caldwell Gift Book displays a superb selec- 
tion of watches, rings, bracelets, charms, purses, 
men’s jewelry, sterling silver, glassware, china and 
stationery as well as a host of other attractive gifts. 


AMERICA HOUSE 


America House has long been recognized as a 
showcase for the creations of some of America’s 
finest craftsmen and designers. All of the gifts on 
display have been approved by a Selection Board 
comprised of leading designers— and rigid standards 
of quality and workmanship are assured. Highly 
individual gifts in ceramics, silver, leather, jewelry, 
glassware and fabrics make America House an 
unusual and valuable addition to your list of 
Christmas stores. 


OTHER CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 


Here are additional categories of gifts carried by nationally known stores whose catalogues offer you 


a wide and varied choice: 
e Men’s clothing, outerwear, sports wear, furnish- 
ings and accessories. 


e Sporting, hunting and fishing clothes and gear. 
Camping equipment — rifles, shotguns and fish- 
ing tackle. 


e Records — hi-fidelity, stereophonic and tape 
equipment. 


e Ready-to-wear, furnishings, accessories and gifts 
for infants, children and young people. 


e Women’s wear, sports wear, accessories and gifts. 
e Antiques, memorabilia and objets d’art. 


| READER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


e Gourmet. foods, spices and delicacies — both 
imported and domestic. 


e Books — comprising a selection of over 200 
from leading publishers. 


e Cosmetics, toiletries and perfumes. 


e Luggage and travel accessories — leather goods 
and gifts for men, women, the home and office. 


e Housewares, home furnishings and furniture for 
town and country houses. 

e Gardening equipment, seeds and bulbs (spring 
catalogue available in January). 


| THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Dear Sirs: Please send me the 1960 Christmas catalogues for the stores whose names I have checked 


| below: 


O F. A. O. Schwarz 
O Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd. 


Men’s wear & furnishings 
Sporting & camping goods 
Records, hi-fi & stereo equipment 


Women’s wear & accessories 
Antiques & objets dart 
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O 
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O Ready-to-wear for infants, children & young people 
O 
Oo 


O J. E. Caldwell & Co. 
O America House 


I would also be interested in receiving—if available—catalogues covering these types of merchandise: 


C Gourmet foods & delicacies 
Books 

O Cosmetics & perfumes 

O Luggage & leather goods 
O Housewares 

(J Garden, seeds & bulbs 


Name 
(please print) 
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_ Covered casserole, in earth tones, 
_ by Wyman. 6” diam. $16 

| Glazed casserole, by Stannard. 
11” diam. $28 

-Ceramic bowl by Sperry. 

| 4%" diam. $6 

| Postage and Insurance Charges Extra. 






AMERICA 
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the finest in American handcrafts 


L 44 West 53rd Street, New York City 
| PL 7-9494 CATALOG ON REQUEST 








S there a dear old grandmother in 
YOUR home who can’t climb stairs ? 
* perhaps a busy wife and mother who 
eds to be saved from tiresome trips, up 
id down, several times an hour? Or 
meone convalescing in the home? 
To any or all of these people, so dear 
you, a home lift can bring greater 
ppiness and guard their safety and 
alth. INCLIN-ATOR (shown above) 
tries two people upstairs, safely and 
mfortably. 
“Elevette,” a vertical lift, can be 
stalled in stair well, corner or closet. It 
ty be inclosed in a shaft to serve more 
an two floors. Both operate on house 
trent and are safe for all ages. 


id for folder “Stop Climbing Stairs,” FREE 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 


05 Paxton Boulevard, Harrisburg, Pennas 





stature that have led to greatness, 
for if anything is regarded as prima- 
facie evidence of maladjustment, 
greatness is it. However, what any- 
one would say is unlikely to be 
accepted by the experts, who could 
probably prove that tallness is neuro- 
sis fertile too. If you aim at medium- 
height families, you will produce 
unfortunates who suffer anxiety by 
being too tall in Lapland and too 
short in Sweden — provided they 
move around, of course, and only a 
family who can afford to travel is 
going to be able to afford this kind 
of advice. Once some kind of com- 
promise has been worked out, it will 
be up to the dieticians to operate it, 
feeding their clients with just the 
growth factors needed to produce 
the medico-determined norm. 

It would be a poor kind of dieti- 
cian who did not take on further 
assignments. Job stresses and family 
stresses both produce work for the 


| pathologist, and the more that diet 


can do to make life at home or at 
work smoother, the better. There is 


| undoubtedly a difficulty here. If a 
| man does not get on at his job, his 


body jibs; but if a man is a success, 
he normally has to work hard and 
the body jibs in this case too. Diet 
can increase energy or, in time, will 
be able to reduce energy. It seems 
doubtful if it will ever do away with 


| the need for energy altogether. As 


always, of course, there is an excep- 
tion. We have all met men who got 
by on charm. They toiled not, 
neither did they spin, but all the 
same they moved steadily upward. 
Men with this kind of hypnotic at- 
traction for their superiors suffer 


| from neither frustration nor over- 
| strain. The first dietician who works 





out a charm-producing diet sheet is 
opening the way to the virtual ex- 
tinction of medicine, for when stress 
diseases disappear, it looks as though 
there is going to be nothing left for 
the medical profession to cure. 


LOW ENERGY-NO STRESS 
HEALTH BAR 
[See ESPECIALS 
GROTCH il GROTH STEW 


TAKE HOME 
A LOAF OF 
GROTCH- 
FORTIFIED 
LOW ENERGY. 
BREA 
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GROTCH PUDDINGI 





GROTCH PIE 
GROTCHBURGERS 




















































THE 
QUIET 
VERMOUTH 


A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 


Cora is the quiet vermouth, the 
oldest and most famous of Ital- 
ian imports, that never interferes 
with the crisp delicacy of the 
fine liquors you use for martinis 
or manhattans. Sweet or dry, 
Cora adds just the right note of 
discretion and good taste. 


IMPORTED * Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, 








A respected Brand Name is a 
manufacturer’s most valuable 
asset and he spares no effort to 
protect it by constantly bettering 
his product. 


A Brand Name is the maker’s 
guarantee of satisfaction which is 
doubly endorsed by the dealer 
who sells it. 


For dependable quality and con- 
sistent satisfaction you do better 
with brands you know; get to 
know those you see advertised in 
this magazine. 


A Brand Name is a 
maker’s reputation 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC, 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y, 
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The Neurotic’s 
Notebook 





MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 


If you can tell someone about it, 
it’s not the worst thing you ever did. 


We are like people with short- 
term leases on summer cottages; we 
can never seem to make our pro- 
visions come out even with our stay. 


There are always a few people you 
do a lot for, and a few who do a lot 
for you, but they’re not the same 
people. 





At the first quarrel, a woman 
dreams of a brand-new love which 
would not be sullied, like this one. 


If you know of wounding things to 
say, sooner or later you'll say them. 


The most eloquent descriptions of 
virtue come from those who do not 
possess it, and, indeed, they have the 
best vantage point for its appraisal. 





If it’s made of chopped chicken, 
they now call it a chickenburger, but 
what if it’s made of chopped ham? 


Others follow patterns; we alone 
are unpredictable. 


Women gather together to wear 
silly hats, eat dainty food, and forget 
how unresponsive their husbands 


are. Men gather together to talk | 


sports, eat heavy food, and forget 
how demanding their wives are. 
Only where children gather is there 
any real chance of fun. 


Y 
Kis Doodles courtesy of Charles W. Morton. 














J E Caldwell & Co. 


Jewelers + Silversmiths + Stationers 


Since 1839 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Wilmington, Del. 






Haverford, Pa. ° 
Grandmother's or Mother's Bracelet ` j 
Soe te 
Grandmother's wedding date on the calendar, 4 J 
“names and wedding date of the parents on 
the disc. Boy, girl or smaller charm, with name 
and birth date, is added for each child. 
All14-kt. gold 
Actual size 


E 


* Shown: 
Bracelet, $23 
Other styles from $12.50 
Disc, %", $9.25 
Boy or girl, $12 
Calendar with ruby, $30 
Heart, 4%”, $7.50 


Three characters on each 
charm free. Additional 

15c each. Allow two weeks 
for engraving. 

Mail orders postpaid. 


Other Hearts or Discs: 
ya”, $5.50; 1”, $17.50 


Prices include Federal tax. 





TOY CATALOG 


THE GREATEST... 
OVER 96 PAGES 






FROM 
THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST TOY STOR 
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BY JOHN M. CONLY 


| If you don’t know what droll Yan- 
kees are — they are, first, Yankees 
who are droll, and second, the two 
men who run a new, small record 
tompany called Droll Yankees. 
These men are Alan Bemis, a me- 
‘eorologist of note who pioneered in 
letecting storms by radar, and Peter 
Kilham, a retired design engineer. 
Both are Yankees as authentic as 
they are droll, and their current aim 
n life is to preserve the vanishing 
Yankee language and humor on 
liscs. They are worth preserving. 
Peter Kilham, the engineer-folk- 
orist, is in his early fifties and is a 
nan with a sort of fear-not look 
ibout him, and a head of gray hair 
over a face weathered red-brown. 
He was born into a family of artists 
ind artisans of a type probably pe- 
tuliar to New England. His father 
vas a successful architect; so is his 
yrother; and his mother and two 
isters were painters. Kilham him- 
elf aspired to be a painter. He went 
o Harvard, which he thinks now 
vas a mistake, but left after two 
rears and followed painting, making 
tis livelihood teaching here and in 
taly. His-idol was- Leonardo da 


linci, and still is. Da Vinci to him is’ 


he master of space, form, perspec- 
ive, and design. Design became 
Silham’s passion, so he quit paint- 





ing and started, in his twenties, a 
factory near Boston, in which were 
designed modern furniture, mostly 
of metal, and auto bodies. His ef- 
forts did not go unnoticed. He was 
given a commission by no less a 
company than Rolls-Royce to con- 
ceive a modern body design. It 
came out all aluminum below and 
all transparent plastic above. Cau- 
tious Britons shook their heads at it. 
“It would have gone like the wind,” 
Kilham says. 

He switched to lighting, and again 
his notions caught. He was con- 
tracted for the main lighting fixtures 
in the Rainbow Room atop Radio 
City, and some in the home of Nel- 
son Rockefeller. He was still dis- 
satisfied, whatever the cash receipts. 
He thought of machine design as a 
fine art, and nobody else seemed to. 
He married and moved to Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. There he hired a crew 
of Navaho Indians, and they began 
making ornamental ironwork. 

“The Navahos are wonderful peo- 
ple, unfailingly honest and born 
craftsmen. They love to make things 
beautiful,” Kilham says. The iron- 
work sold well, but the Western idyl 
was short. America went to war 
against the Axis, and the iron supply 
stopped. Back east went the Kil- 
hams, to Providence, and he to a 
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job with a Navy contractor. There 
Kilham designed an aircraft gun 
sight, which he said performed hand- 
somely but was too simple and in- 
expensive to interest the procure- 
ment people (his indictment, not 
mine). He also worked out a high- 
speed machine for bending both 
tubular and sheet metal without 
heating, and retained the rights to 
this. 

At war’s end he built a metal- 
bending tool factory on his farm at 
Plainville, Massachusetts. The plant 
shared the acres with a steady run of 
crops and a herd of sheep. Kilham 
took care of all three with a splendid 
disregard of working hours and did 
his inventing by night and on week- 
ends. Among his machine-tool cus- 
tomers were Ford, Chevrolet, Chrys- 
ler, and Pratt & Whitney. His big- 
gest customer for shaped tubing was 
a doll-carriage maker; second big- 
gest was a mail-order house selling 
lawn furniture. 

He remained grumpy, though, be- 
cause no one would recognize ma- 
chinery as fine art. “People used to,” 
he says. “One need only look at the 
locomotives that were made in the 
prime of the steam age at Taunton 
and Manchester. They had majesty 
and beauty as well as efficiency. 
Now all anyone wants is produc- 
tion.” The metal parts he made 
were plated and polished and curved 
to a perfection that would no doubt 
have ravished da Vinci, but the buy- 
ers didn’t even notice. 

“Where was art? I wondered,” 
says Kilham. “In Leonardo’s time 
there was reason for painting, for 
building cathedrals. Today there is 
only self-expression. The result is 
emptiness.” 

All this inflicted upon him, evi- 
dently, an intolerable nostalgia, 
surely not unique with him in this 
age. And together with his associa- 
tion with Bemis, a friend since boy- 
hood vacations in Tamworth, New 
Hampshire, it determined his change 
from an angry man to a droll Yan- 
kee, a pleasant change. Bemis, avo- 
cationally, in his time out from 
tracing hurricanes with parabolic 
antennas and magnetrons, had com- 
piled an enormous lore of Down 


‘East stories and had perfected the ac- 


cent of the country. Kilham owned 
an equal gift of mimicry and a kin- 
dred sense of humor. The result was 
a natural thing: they made a tape 
recording. 

If I am not mistaken, this com- 


ey 


1961 ZENITH STEREO A hidden realism 


lies deep in every record 
you own-only Zenith has 
found the way to set it free! 


Here is why. Zenith’s famous Extended Stereo now gives you Extended Sound Reverberation 
—the newest, most dramatic dimension in the world of sound. Zenith’s exclusive Extended 
Reverberation system, with a single variable control, makes possible continuous shadings of 
depth and resonance. Not only do stereo records take on a concert hall quality, but all monaural 
LP’s, old 78’s come alive, too. Even FM/AM radio. Moreover, speakers are custom-fitted to 
cabinet size and shape. Zenith’s famous Cobra-Matic® Record Changer is carefully designed to 
minimize “wow” and rumble. Zenith’s dual channel amplifiers deliver splendid highs and lows 
with minimum distortion. Even Zenith’s magnificent fine furniture cabinets, in decorator de- 
signs and a variety of finishes, are acoustically designed, sound-tested. It is this care, this skill, 
this devotion to quality and detail that makes Zenith the world’s finest high fidelity. 


Below is the Zenith Beethoven— Danish Modern styling from the sound with Zenith Radial Speakers. Model SFF 2570 in walnut 
Decorator Group. FM/AM radio. Provision for four sources of veneers, solids; blond oak veneers, solids; or ebony color; $79U*, 
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AF ZENITH RADIO 
ZENITH i CORPORATION, 
CHICAGO 39, 


ILLINOIS. IN CANADA: ZENITH RADIO CORPO- The quality goes in 
RATION OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 


The Royalty of television, stereo- 


before the name goes on 


phonic high fidelity instruments, pho- 
nographs, radios and hearing aids. 42 
years of leadership in radionics exclu- 
sively. 





*Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


Recorded in its entirety 
for the first time! 
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Charles Dickens’ inspiring 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


A new 16 rpm 
AUDIO-BOOK Album 


' Dan O'Herlihy, the great Irish actor, in an un- 
forgettable reading of Dickens’ timeless classic. 
Tiny Tim, Scrooge—all the sharply delineated 

|. characters of this inspiring work come breath- 
|. lessly alive as Dickens’ penetrating message is 
| “so vividly conveyed. It is certain to delight 
| and entertain both young and old. Complete 
| on four Audio Book Records—$4.95, 
|. Audio Book 16 rpm records can be played on 
= any four-speed phonograph. Speed Reducer, 
$1.95, adapts 33}4 rpm phonographs to play 
Audio Book Records, 


~ AT YOUR RECORD DEALER’S NOW! 


í WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
3 AUDIO BOOK LIBRARY LISTING 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY 
E St. Joseph, Michigan 
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| Just Published! 
WRITING POETRY 


By JOHN HOLMES 


1 > Here is a new book about poetry and the poet's 
craft, designed to inspire and instruct "the 
young poet who is smart enough to wish to 
live to be a great poet." 

` > The book is divided into three parts, Part | is 
made up of five illuminating essays by John 
Holmes, distinguished poet and teacher, 


> Part Il consists of essays on poetry and poetry 
writing by nine contemporary critics and poets 
— W. H. Auden, Robert Frost, Richard Eberhart, 
Stephen Spender, Marianne Moore, Richard 
Wilbur, Donald Stauffer, Wallace Stevens, and 
id William Carlos Williams. 
> Part Ill comprises over 400 brief quotations 
from prose and poetry, by modern and classi- 
cal authors, 
> WRITING POETRY will help the beginning poet 
to understand himself, enrich his creative 
processes in poetry, and find useful examples 
in the thought of poets through the centuries, 
$5.00 
“WRITING POETRY fulfills its 
intentions in every way... the best 
possible substitute for sitting in one 
of John Holmes’ classes.” 
The Christian Science Monitor 


other helpful books for writers 
THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK 
ed. by A, S. Burack 
THE ART OF DRAMATIC WRITING 

by Lajos Egri 

THE WORLD OF POETRY 
ed. by Clive Sansom $4.50 
A COLLECTION OF READINGS FOR WRITERS 
ed. by Harry Shaw $4.00 


THE WRITER'S BOOK OF SYNONYMS 
AND ANTONYMS $2.00 


$5.95 
$3.95 


At your bookstore, or direct postpaid from 


THE WRITER, Inc., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 





| son. 
| completely devoid of blasphemy or 
| obscenity (Kilham says this is reli- 





prises Side 1 of Record 1 of the 
Droll Yankees, and its title is 
“Caused by Rum.” It is simply an 
exchange of anecdotes between Kil- 
ham and Bemis, punctuated by 
clinkings and gurgles, and I would 
not be startled out of my skin to find 
that they really had a bottle be- 
tween them. Never mind: if so, 
there have seldom been two men bet- 
ter qualified to handle it. “Droll” 
truly is the right word, and Yankee 
is the accent. 

What I wonder about is whether 
or not Tellesford really exists. Telles- 
ford is a man, not a place. He keeps 
cropping up in the stories, and if he 
is an actual person, he may now be 
hunting down our two friends with 
his grandfather’s smoothbore. What 
happened the night Tellesford’s 
friends sneaked out of the tavern 
before him, and saddled his horse 
backwards, is pretty near bound: to 
become a coast-to-coast classic. It 
cannot be told here because, for one 
thing, it needs a Down East delivery, 
which cannot adequately be ren- 
dered in print. 

The other side of Droll Yankees 
1 is called “The Casket Sinkers,” 
and is a gravediggers’ dialogue, as 
gruesome as it is funny, better im- 
agined than described. Droll Yan- 
kees 2 consists mostly of songs writ- 
ten by Bemis and Kilham’s friend 
Frank Hatch, about Down East 
coastal characters. The songs are 
good enough and funny enough for a 
Bostonian men’s club smoker; I can- 
not say more than that. Droll Yan- 
kees 3 is not yet made. I heard tapes 
of Side 1, which contain towboat 
tales and monologues, recorded in 
Narragansett Bay, the main charac- 
ter being one Captain Leon Nicker- 
They are delightful, almost 


ably and pleasantly standard among 
these men, who think well of God 
and women), but Captain Nickerson 


| kept wandering around the wheel- 
| house as he went down the delta, 


forgetting about the microphone, so 
Droll Yankees 3 may be delayed a 
little. 

It will be good when it gets out. 
These sailors are not unsophisticated. 
They love their tradition and each 
other’s stories. Kilham says he has 
only to board a boat now, be it a 
ferry, a tug, or even a tanker, and he 
is at once invited into the wheel- 
house. How they recognize him he 
doesn’t know, but they do. 
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Singer of Legends 


When Peter Kilham dropped in to 
visit me in midsummer, he brought 
with him another Yankee, less droll 
and not indigenous. This was Wil- 
liam Bonyun, and he too runs a small 
record company. When I say “not 
indigenous,” I mean that, whereas 
Kilham was born in Brookline and 
reared on Beacon Hill, Bonyun was 
born in Brooklyn, which is distinctly 
south of the Yankee border. But he 
is a very worthy stepchild of New 
England. If, crossing Massachu- 
setts, you stop to view Old Stur- 
bridge Village, you will meet him. 

Old Sturbridge Village is the 
Massachusetts counterpart of Colo- 
nial Village at Cooperstown, New 
York, meaning that it is a recon- 
struction. It is a veritable little 
town of the year 1800, built around 
a green. In this green, between May 
and September, if the weather is 
fair, strolls Bonyun, in country 
clothes, with a dark curly beard and 
a guitar, singing the songs that 
chased the British out of Boston 
and that later accompanied Yankees 
moving West across the north part of 
our country. He gets paid for this; 
he is Yankee enough to make sure 
of that. 

Bonyun is also Yankee enough to 
mold into usable form what he has 
learned to do, so that it may get into 
schools and households anywhere it 
is wanted. He could be called a 
singing history teacher. 

Bonyun’s father was a New York 
paint manufacturer, and a fairly 
prosperous one. Bill says of himself 
that he wasn’t a very bright little 
boy, so they sent him to a private 
school. His estimate is probably 
modest or oblique, since he admits 
he never did any schoolwork and he 
still got into Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut, a college of high re- 
pute, with apparent ease. At Wes- 
leyan he showed a vast disinterest in 
everything except spoken rhetoric, 
and specifically playwriting. A pro- 
fessor there, Wilbert Snow, thought 
he showed promise, so at the end of 
his sophomore year Bonyun trans- 
ferred to the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, where he 
could major in playwriting, and did. 
After taking his degree, he tried to 
crack Broadway and found, like 
many another, how incredibly tough 
it is. Baffled and disgusted, he went 
roaming-and-landed in Nova Scotia, 
where he made his living as a fisher- 
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man. He bought an ancient 38-foot 
schooner for $125 and lived on it, 
fishing by day and writing by night. 

He was no hermit, just stubborn. 
He rambled back home, fell in love 
with a charming girl (a cellist turned 
actress), and married her; then to- 
gether they rambled north again, 
this time to Maine. He used a small 
inheritance to buy a farm at the 
mouth of the Kennebec River. In 
the vacation season he sold eggs, 
milk, and vegetables to summer 
folk; in winter he wrote — short 
stories, plays, a novel never pub- 
lished. 

Since neither the Bonyuns nor any 
of their neighbors had much money, 
much of their leisure was spent at 
singing and storytelling. They liked 
Maine and were dismayed when 
Mrs. Bonyun, Gene, developed a 
back ailment and they had to aban- 
don farming (though they still own 
the farm). They moved to Long 
Island, near where the Brookhaven 
nuclear laboratories are now, and 
Gene took a job on a local news- 
paper while Bill kept at the type- 
writer. Singing remained their 
hobby, and he began some research 
on historic folk song. He acquired a 
considerable local reputation and 
was asked by Suffolk County school- 
teachers to sing Revolutionary songs 
for their history classes. His recep- 
tion by the students was so startling 
a success that it had two drastic 
results. Bonyun applied for his G.I. 
privileges, went to Teachers College, 
Columbia, and acquired an M.A. 
degree and a teaching certificate. 
He begged, borrowed, and scraped 
up enough money to make an LP 
record, now listed as Heirloom 500, 
Yankee Legend. It starts with Yankee 
Doodle, and it got around (teachers 
have their mysterious channels, when 
there is something they like). 

What happened next was a visit 
by a man from Sturbridge Village, 
selling a summer job singing on the 
green. And then to the green came a 
scholarly gentleman from American 
Heritage, Inc.; asking if Mr. Bonyun 
might like to assist in their Junior 
Library project, with records. He 
would. He did. 

Thus now we have also HL 502, 
The American Revolution, in which 
Bill, the guitar, and Gene are joined 
by the Mattatuck Drum Band and a 
young Anglo-American historian 
named Anthony Scott, who comes in 
handy because he can impersonate 
Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne and 
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Victoria de los Angeles 


For the first time in stereo... Verdi’s poignant masterpiece, La Traviata! 


An almost tangible rapport develops between the Orchestra of the Rome Opera 
House and a distinguished cast, which includes Carlo del Monte as Alfredo, Mario 
Sereni as Giorgio, and ...Victoria de los Angeles as Violetta. 

Victoria de los Angeles, “the greatest of contemporary sopranos” (Gelatt, High 
Fidelity), interprets her role with “one of the most ravishing voices of our time” 
(Biancolli, N.Y. World Telegram & Sun). 


Tullio Serafin, the conductor most closely identified with Verdi’s music, conducts 
an incomparable performance of one of the world’s most loved operas. 


In its entire 107 year history, La Traviata has never been recorded with such 
memorable artistry! 

Deluxe boxed album: 3 records, Italian-English libretto. 

Monophonic: GCR 7221 Capitol’s Full Dimensional Stereo: SGCR 7221 


QOD LID LIVED ILILILILIL ILDILID PLP ILILILILIL LLL 


BONUS! “Live” Rehearsal Recording! 


Maestro Serafin didn’t realize that the tape machine was on while he rehearsed 
the orchestra the night before the first recording session. The 80-year-old conductor 
alternately chides, coaxes, and congratulates the players. And, as a soprano-tenor- 
baritone, he sings all the parts! A delightful and candid 40 minutes. 

(Included free with purchase of the album for a limited time.) 
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OTHER CAPITOL OPERAS STARRING VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 


BIZET: Carmen Victoria de los Angeles, Nicolai Gedda, Janine Micheau, 
Ernest Blane, Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. 3 records. (S) GCR 7207 


GOUNOD: Faust Nicolai Gedda, Victoria de los Angeles, Boris Christoff. 
André Cluytens conducting. 4 records. (S) GDR 7154 


MASSENET: Manon Victoria de los Angeles, Henri Legay, Pierre Monteux 
conducting. 4 records, GDR 7171 


PUCCINI: Madame Butterfly Victoria de los Angeles, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Tito Gobbi. 3 records. GCR 7137 


PUCCINI: Suor Angelica Victoria de los Angeles, Fedora Barbieri, Tullio 
Serafin conducting. One-act opera, complete on 1 record. G 7115 


PUCCINI: Gianni Schicchi Tito Gobbi, Victoria de los Angeles, Gabriele San- 
tini conducting. One-act opera, complete on 1 record. (S) GAR 7179 


ROSSINI: The Barber of Seville Gino Bechi, Victoria dé los Angeles, Nicola 
Monti, Tullio Serafin conducting. 3 records. GCR 7138 


VERDI: Simon Boccanegra Tito Gobbi, Boris Christoff, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Gabriele Santini conducting. 3 records. GCR 7126 





All include line-by-line bi-lingual libretto. 
Prefix S indicates stereo version available, 
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How to invest 
for a growing 
family income 


Wo you think about your family in- 
come you might think of this: 
Ownership of stock in a growing company 
can bring you income from dividends to help 
| pay some of today’s living expenses. The div- 
-idends and the value of the stock have a 
- chance to grow over the years, helping you 
build a more comfortable future. 
Every day, more families are discovering 
- what an interesting and pleasant experience 
| it is to invest in stocks or bonds. And how 
_easy it is to invest sensibly if you follow the 
| rules that wise investors use. 
When you invest, use money not needed 
_ forliving expenses or emergencies. Remember 
that a company may go downhill instead of 
_ up. Stock prices fluctuate, like the prices of 
| any other property. So you’!] want facts, not 
just tips or rumors. 


Where to get advice 

- You’ll need, especially, the friendly, ex- 
| perienced advice of a nearby Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. Your 
broker there has met the qualifications of 
the Exchange for knowledge and character. 
| Drop in to get acquainted. Get his opinion 
about bonds and preferred stock, too. These 
| often provide a more fixed income and may 

be better suited to your needs. 
You might start with our wonderfully 
-useful booklet, ‘‘DIVIDENDS OVER THE 
YEARS.” It gives you the records of more 
than 400 stocks on the New York Stock 
| Exchange that have paid a cash dividend 
every year from 25 to over 100 years. It 
lists stocks that have paid progressively 
higher dividends in recent years. Send the 
coupon below and we’ll mail you a copy free. 
_ Itmayshow you the way toa growingincome. 


- Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
_ Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
‘look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


_ SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. H-60, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 


Address 











Pree aE A pe ae 


Broker, if any 











kindred Redcoat brass in the spoken 


interludes between the songs. 

It happens that I was taught 
American Revolutionary history by 
Robert Livingston Schuyler, and 
tried teaching it myself in one place 
and another, so I know the goods 
when I meet them. These records 
are not very finished musically, per- 
haps, but they are some of the most 
delightful history I have ever heard. 


Record Reviews 


Brahms: Horn Trio, Opus 40; Sonata 
No. 2, Opus 100, for Violin and Piano 
Joseph Szigeti, violin; Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowski, piano; John Barrows, horn; 
Mercury SR-90210 (stereo) and 50210 
Szigeti puts small care to tone nowa- 
days, focusing on musical concept. 
Sometimes the result is raw, but here 
it is not, and, as a violinist friend 
pointed out, his instrument is almost 
wonderful enough to play itself. He 
is most ably companioned by Mr. 
Horszowski, a small but mighty 
pianist of unfailing perception, not 
nearly so celebrated as he should 
be; and, in the trio, also by Mr. 
Barrows, whom we nearly lost last 
year (as we did his British compeer 
Dennis Brain) in a sports-car acci- 
dent. He proves here our good for- 
tune that we did not, with a brave 
golden lilt that Brahms would have 
loved, and so will anyone who lis- 
tens. Itis impossible to describe the 
autumnal glint of Brahm’s chamber 
music, except by saying that it 
sparks with a kind of afternoon 
magic. Very well, it is indescribable. 
Better hear it. 


Copland: Appalachian Spring; Suite 
from the Tender Land 

Aaron Copland conducting Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; RCA Victor LSC-2401 
(stereo) and LM-2401 

The main, or at least most mem- 
orable, theme in Appalachian Spring 
is the Shaker hymn, or character 
song, The Gift to be Simple. Aaron 
Copland, a profound and genial 
man, has this gift and has shown it a 
dozen times, helping Americans to 
be musical. It is not his only gift, 
as his colleagues in advanced musi- 
cal mediums could tell you. But by 
all odds, his most quickly touching 
and most justly famous work in the 
folk idiom is Appalachian Spring. It 
rings in the head after hearing like a 
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sort of benison, as big and firm as it 


is gay and fragrant. Many of us 
have waited years for Copland to 
lead a recording of this himself. 
Here it is finally, in crystalline sound, 
and it is a wonder. ‘The Tender Land 
suite, on the overside, is a pleasure 
too. If it seems pale, this is only be- 
cause of its marvelous companion. 


Gilbert and Sullivan: Iolanthe 

Sir Malcolm Sargent conducting George 
Baker, Elsie Morison, Monica Sinclair, 
other singers; Glyndebourne Festival 
Chorus; Pro Arte Orchestra; Angel 
S-3597 B/L (stereo) and 3597 B/L: 
two records 

The sound of this G. & S. jewel is 
so gratifying, especially in stereo, 
that it seems almost mean to criti- 
cize the thing as a whole, especially 
since Owen Brannigan, as the good 
Grenadier Willis, sings better than 
he ever has before on records, telling 
about the little Liberals and little 
Conservatives. Yet Sir Malcolm 
makes the ensemble numbers sound 
like anthems, and I cannot quite 
take them so. The germ of British 
musical wit has been to take the pa- 
triotic and the churchly and make 
them sound funny by overdoing 
them just a bit. At least, that is 
what Sir William and Sir Arthur 
did, or intended, and what Sir 
Malcolm doesn’t quite. Still this is 
no condemnation; he cannot quell, 
however unintentionally, the great 
men’s humor, and the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s nightmare rides as high and 
horribly as ever it has. 


Mozart: Clarinet Quintet; Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik 

David Oppenheim, clarinet; Budapest 
String Quartet; Columbia MS-6127 
(stereo) and ML-5455 

The clarinet quintet is something 
that defends itself, as some works of 
art do. Nobody plays it badly, at 
least for records. Here the protean 
Oppenheim, formerly a Columbia 
executive, now a television producer, 
gives it a flawless reading with which 
I can find no fault except perhaps 
undue earnestness. This may be the 
influence of the Budapests, since they 
show the same quality in Fine kleine 
Nachtmusik. ‘There is, so to speak, 
more searching than singing, but 
this is surely more desirable than the 
commoner tendency to be cute with 
the music. Columbia’s sound, espe- 
cially in the stereo version, will re- 
quire a little treble tinkering on some 
machines. 
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A rare opportunity to 
explore living American. 
History. Choose any 3 
of these vital books for 


...when you join 
the American History Publication Society 


Embark on a unique adventure in living American history. Join the famous 
American History Publication Society at this most opportune time. Our 
new invitation includes the unprecedented offer of any three of the superb 
volumes shown for only $4.89. You send no money. Simply mark your 
choices on the coupon below and mail it now. We will bill you later. 


Build a Library of Americana—at Savings of 40% and More. If 
you feel a special bond with America’s past, you'll feel a very personal 
interest in the American History Publication Society. The Society’s prime 
purpose is to help members build a fine library of Americana—at sub- 
stantial savings. Each book illuminates an era, exploit or event in the 
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TAKE ANY THREE OF THESE IMPORTANT AND VITAL BOOKS FOR ONLY $4.89 


LAST TRAIN FROM ATLANTA 
by A. A. Hoehling 
The epic true story of the only American city ever to 
taste the hell of total war. Told in the words of the 
people who lived it. This story of the siege of Atlanta 
is destined to become a classic in Americana, 
Retail Price $6.95 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
by Nathan Schachner 
The most comprehensive study of this extraordinary, 
many-faceted man and the first derived from every avail- 
able source. ‘‘The best Jefferson biography | have seen.” 
—Orville Prescott, N.Y. Times. 
Retail Price $8.95 


THE PRESIDENCY OF JOHN ADAMS 
By Stephen G. Kurtz 
Re-live all the drama and turmoil of a young nation’s 
first strides to political maturity in this illuminating, 
Provocative study of the roles played by Adams, Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson during the early years. 


Retail Price $8.50 


A REBEL WAR CLERK'S DIARY 
by John B. Jones, edited by Earl S. Miers 
A vivid and dramatic diary of life behind the Confederate 
lines. A vital day-to-day record of what the war looked 
like to those on the losing side. 
Retail Price $7.50 


THE REPUBLICAN ERA 

by Leonard D. White 
The definitive history of the changes, expansion and 
progress of the great government departments and the 
personalities of their leaders in the critical years of 

1869-1901 i 
Retail Price $6.00 


A HISTORY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
by Eugene H. Roseboom 
From Washington to Eisenhower—a colorful record of 
America's growth. Crammed with a wealth of fact not 
to be found in any other single work, 
Retail Price $8.50 


THE GREAT INVASION 
by Jacob Hoke 


A detailed account of the Confederate invasion of 
Pennsylvania and the 3-day battle of Gettysburg; mili- 
tary strategy set forth with eye-witness immediacy, 

Retail Price $8.50 


THE HASKELL MEMOIRS 
by John Haskell 


The Colonel who surrendered the Confederate artillery 
while his brother led the cavalry at Appomattox, writes 
a frank, revealing account of Civil War heroes and 


cowards, 
Retail Price $3.75 


JEFFERSON DAVIS: Confederate President 
by Hudson Strode 
Strode brings Davis to life as a courageous, sensitive, 
yet unambitious leader whose common sense convic- 
tions united a loose confederation of secessionist 
states into a potent social, political, and military 


force. 
Retail Price $6.75 


CARP’S WASHINGTON 
by Frank G. ("Carp") Carpenter 

Capital Correspondent Carp, revealing the intimate de- 
tails of D.C.’s 1880's, tells of the President's love-life, 
the scandals and corruptions in high places, the low- 
cut gowns.of Washington hostesses, the woman who 
ran for President, etc, 

Retail Price $5.95 


building of America; each book is a definitive work in its field. Many are 
certain to be just the books you will want for your own library. 


Valuable Bonus Books—FREE. Each month you will receive free a 
copy of Americana, the Society's publication, This describes the current 
selection together with news of other books interesting to you. You may 
reject any book you do not wish—a convenient form is always provided 
for this. You may cancel your membership after accepting as few as four 
selections during your first year at the special member's prices. For every 
four additional selections you accept—you receive a valuable Bonus Book 
FREE, So fill in and mail the coupon, Accept this unusual offer today. 
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American History Publication Society, Inc. 
Dept. 10-FA-60 
11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member, and send me the three books | have 
checked at the special introductory price of $4.89, plus a nominal 
charge for postage. | am to receive, free, the Society's monthly 
publication, Americana. For every additional 4 selections | accept, 
| am to receive a valuable bonus book free. | may accept as few 
as four selections during the first year and | may cancel my mem- 
bership at any time thereafter. 

(Note: Send no money now. Merely check and mail this coupon.) 


Check three books of your choice 


C Last Train From Atlanta (1309) O The Presidency of John Adams 
O ARebel War Clerk's Diary (1303) (1216) 
C The Republican Era (1250) O Thomas Jefferson (1212) 
C The Great Invasion (1412) D A History of Presidential 
O Jefferson Davis: Confederate Elections (1203) 
President (1448) O The Haskell Memoirs (1456) 
O Carp’s Washington (1458) 
PLEASE NOTE: A “Double Selection’"—or a set of books offered to mem- 


bers at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in reckon- 
ing Bonus Book credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


UP T0 
25.95 
WORTH 
OF BOOKS 
FOR 

ONLY 
$4.89 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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THE ATLANTIC 


A, EVERYONE who is interested in water knows, 
it is the devil and all to keep a good river alive. 
In the case of the more famous streams in the 
northeastern United States, the Penobscot, the 
Merrimack, the Hudson, and the Schuylkill, to 
name but four, the devil which exterminated the 
Atlantic salmon and sea trout, and indeed almost 
all underwater life, was industry — pulp mills, 
mines, and factories whose industrial waste, when 
thrown into the streams, generated acids too 
powerful for the water to break up and too lethal 
for the fish or algae. The Bangor pool of the 
Penobscot, vast and turbulent with its white 
water, once held more salmon than any other 
pool on the Atlantic seaboard; and its first fish 
of the spring was traditionally sent to the White 
House. Today the pulp mills have deadened it as 
thoroughly as if they had used hand grenades. 

Conservationists in Maine, after years of strug- 
gle, have succeeded in depolluting the Narragu- 
agus, the Dennys, and the Machias, and salmon 
in moderate numbers have returned to their 
headwaters; but industrial interests with influence 
in the state legislature are making sure that the 
example does not spread. Efforts to clean up the 
Aroostock have been defeated year after year. 
Only the enlightened mill owner, like the late 
Laurence F. Whittemore, formerly head of the 
Brown Paper Company, has the conscience to 
install a system which will eliminate the poison- 
ous waste. By a chemical process costing money, 
the Brown Company at Berlin, New Hampshire, 
restricted the flow of lignin (which produces sul- 
phuric acid), and the waters of the Androscoggin 
below the mill once more became a breeding place 
for rainbows and squaretails. 

Generally speaking, we in the United States 
have looked to Canada to protect the fish, which 
we have been too irresponsible to bother about, 
and over many decades the Ministry of Lands & 
Mines in the Dominion had maintained a fair 
balance among the many interests involved — 
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the lumbermen, the miners, the trawlers, the 
owners of set nets, and the anglers. But with the 
discovery of the huge mineral deposits in On- 
tario, Quebec, and the Maritimes, things began 
to change. At the prospect of prosperity long de- 
nied, the Maritimes, which have known poverty, 
gave the metallurgists every break. Roads to make 
the mines more accessible were bulldozed through 
the forests and, if necessary, right beside the 
stream. Dams to supply electric power were 
built, and, as in the case of the Tobique, they 
threatened to extinguish the salmon run. Pros- 
pectors with their French Canadian crews were 
given the right of way on every river. The river 
I most love, the Northwest Miramichi, has — 
or had — in its upper water an exceptionally deep 
and beautiful pool, at a curve in the river known 
as Black Pool, because of the shade cast over it by a 
giant, century-old pine. Prospectors camped at 
the point, and wanting a quick way to cross the 
stream, simply felled the tree to provide their foot- 
bridge; the chunks of it which protruded were 
sawed off and dumped into the pool. The metal- 
lurgists in charge of the party and the French 
Canadians saw nothing but efficiency in this 
desecration. 

Because there never had been much mining in 
the Maritimes, laws to control the miners and the 
disposal of the mine waste are obsolete. Now the 
Northwest Miramichi has been for the past seven 
years a special subject of study by Canadian biol- 
ogists. Fish boxes have been carefully maintained 
at the entrance and at the exit of the river just 
before the salmon go to their spawning beds. Year 
after year the fish have been counted and tagged, 
and valuable information has been secured about 
their return and about their destination while 
they were at sea. But it never occurred to these 
biologists that they should be on their guard 
against water poisoning emanating from a mine. 

Someone at the Heath Steele Mine passed the 
order to pump out the water which had long 
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Jacques 
Barzun 


THE HOUSE OF 
INTELLECT 


This famous best seller is 
“the most intelligent discus- 
sion of the modern intellect 
we have had in this nation 
for a long, long time.” 
—Perrry MILLER, N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune. “The most im- 
portant critique of American 
culture in many years.” 
—DANIEL J. Boorstin, N.Y. 
Times, $5.00 


Erich 
Fromm 


THE ART OF 
LOVING 


More than 100,000 persons 
are glad that they have 
bought and read this great 
book, in which a wise, com- 
passionate man “gives lib- 
erating counsel on how the 
possibilities of love may be 
realized.” — Chicago Trib- 
une. A volume in Wortp 
PERSPECTIVES. $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





C. Day 
Lewis 


THE BURIED DAY 





“These witty, discursive, 
beautifully written memoirs 
not only reveal a personal- 
ity of singular sincerity and 
attractiveness, but also tell 
us a great deal about the 
actual process of being a 
poet.” —PETER GREEN in The 
Bookman (London). “A 
fascinating document.” 
— Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Illustrated. $3.95 
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Kingdom 


VERMONT AND 
New HAMPSHIRE 





By RALPH NADING 
HILL 





“Rewarding ... A regional 


history that is never over- 
drawn and contains nothing 
over-stressed. It’s a tightly 
packed source of informa- 
tion and fascination.”—Bos- 
ton Globe. “Natives and 
outlanders alike will enjoy 
it.” —, Book-of-the-Month 
Club News. A volume in 
Harper’s REGIONS OF AMER- 
ICA series. Illustrated. $5.95 


Harper z Brothera. 





Payne 
THE SPLENDOR 
OF GREECE 


A JOURNEY INTO 
THE SUNLIGHT 


In this handsome, delight- 
fully informative new book 
the author of The Gold of 
Troy weaves together the 
art, history, and mythology 
of ancient Greece with the 
adroitness of an expert guide 
and the enthusiasm of a de- 
votee. 24 pages of illustra- 
tions and an endpaper map. 

$5.95 







Aldous S% 
Huxley 


ON ART AND 
ARTISTS 


Edited and introduced by 
Morris Puiieson. With a 
new Preface by ALDOUS 
Houx.ey. This unusual and 
distinguished volume brings 
together thirty-four of Mr. 
Huxley’s most memorable 
essays — all dealing specif- 
ically with literature, paint- 
ing, architecture, music, and 
aesthetics, $3.95 


The Atlantic Monthly 


been accumulating in the disused corridors. The 
mine is located on a brook, a tributary to the 
river, and what was simpler than to pump the 
dregs, heavily impregnated from long standing 
over zinc and copper, into the brook; so the green 
poison swept eight miles across country and down 
into the Northwest. ‘The first run of salmon, nearly 
a thousand, had been counted through the lower 
trap and were on their way upstream; then, for 
some reason, they turned back, and some of 
them sought their way into the trap again. To 
those concerned, the reason eventually became 
clear. A pen of live fish were placed in the green 
water at the joining of the brook and the river 
and perished in short order. A second pen, placed 
in the clean water just twelve feet above the 
poisoned inflow, lived and were unaffected. When 
at last an injunction was served on the mine, it 
was found that by the expenditure of a moderate 
sum, the pumped-out poison could be confined to 
a deep, protected pit close to the mine instead of 
being released in the brook and swamp. That this 
carelessness seriously endangered the reproductive 
power of the river is now as clear to any official 
as it was to the biologists who investigated it. 
When will we learn what we ought to know 
about our natural resources? 


THE SEARCH FOR WATER 


The jacket of Senator ROBERT S. Kerr’s new 
book, LAND, WOOD AND WATER (Fleet, $4.95), is a 
painting of a prairie schooner anchored by a di- 
minutive water hole in the blazing sunlight of a 
summer drought. The picture is symbolic not 
only of man’s dependence upon water in the dry 
plains of Oklahoma but even more of the need 
of every American for a national policy which will 
protect our most precious resource. Bob Kerr’s 
father was a pioneer in the old Indian territory, 
and Bob as a youngster heard again and again 


the slogan “Land, Wood and Water,” which de- 


fined his father’s objectives as he chopped a farm 
out of the wilderness. In the 1930s Bob witnessed 
the tragedies of the Dust Bowl, and in 1943, as 
the governor of Oklahoma, he had to contend 
with the Arkansas River, as it swept in a roaring 
flood across valuable farmland. Experience has 
taught him that ‘‘Water is the key of our present 
civilization.” 

The senator tells us that we use five gallons daily 
to wash, shave, and brush our teeth; a bath takes 
twenty-five gallons; each flush of the toilet re- 
quires four. As for the thirst of American indus- 
try: a ton of steel requires 70,000 gallons; a ton of 
rayon requires 200,000 gallons; a ton of synthetic 
rubber, 600,000 gallons. In the face of these 
dizzying statistics, one begins to realize why forty 


million Americans today are teetering on the edge 
of a serious water shortage; why the water level 
in Arizona dropped fifty-five feet.in six years in 
one dry area; why water has been rationed by 
city ordinance in Oklahoma City. 

For its conservation and for its urgency, Land, 
Wood and Water is the most important alert and 
survey we have had from any public figure. There 
is harangue and deep earnestness in the argument, 
because the senator knows the apathy of those 
Americans who do not realize that we are gam- 
bling with time. Everything in Senator Kerr’s 
experience tells him that we must have a national 
water policy for all American river basins. In 
his freshman year in the Senate, he directed the 
establishment of the Arkansas-White and Red 
River Inter-Agency, a study committee which 
made an inventory of the basic resources of all the 
states involved and went on to farsighted recom- 
mendations aimed at the needs that would develop 
by the year 2000. This was a pilot test, with its 
integrated plan for reservoirs, for the irrigation 
of the six million acres of new land, for the drain- 
age of wet acres for farming, for the storage of 
municipal and industrial water supplies, and for 
the production of additional hydroelectric power. 
We need such planning if we are to avoid the fate 
of Egypt. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


Deft and precise, the possessor of what he called 
“a small talent,” which he cultivated with style 
and diffidence, Max Beerbohm was one of the wit- 
tiest and nicest men in the long span of English 
letters. He was worshiped from afar, rarely 
answered his mail, was not accessible to strangers; 
and one of the few who broke through his reserve 
at the close of his career was S. N. BEHRMAN. 
Behrman came to Rapallo at Max’s invitation. 
They delighted each other, and as the pilgrimage 
continued, Max conferred upon his American 
admirer the reminiscences which first appeared in 
the New Yorker and now form part of a short book 
entitled PORTRAIT OF MAX (Random House, 
$3.95). Part of the fun is in watching the admirer 
draw out the aged invalid and tempt him to talk 
about the United States or about his vendetta 
with Bernard Shaw (“G.B.S. had been talking 
rot for fifty years’’), or to explain, as in his friend- 
ship with Sir William Rothenstein, why he always 
“preferred the society of painters to that of writ- 
ers.” This book is a labor of love, and the labor in 
it which I suspect Max himself might not have 
relished are those repetitions (“don’t you know?” ) 
which were inherent in the task. What Behrman 
has recaptured are Max’s gifts of parody, mim- 
icry, critical appreciation, and laughter. 
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Reader’s Choice 
BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Joun Hersey’s book THE CHILD 
BUYER (Knopf, $4.00) carries a gar- 
rulous old-fashioned title page in 
fancy type, describing it as “A Novel 
in the Form of Hearings before the 
Standing Committee on Education, 
Welfare & Public Morality of a 
certain State Senate, Investigating 
the conspiracy of Mr. Wissey Jones, 
with others, to Purchase a Male 
Child.” The certain state in ques- 
tion is Connecticut, and the place 
hasn’t been subjected to anything 
like this since that debate with 
crowbars on the premises of the Colt 
Patent Firearms Company. 

The conception underlying The 
Child Buyer is in fact decidedly Mark 
Twainish. Mr. Hersey is making a 
bitter criticism of education, patri- 
otism, and human nature in the 
guise of a comic fantasy. That he 
doesn’t do it as well as Twain is for- 
givable. Nobody ever has. 

The hearing form is a problem to 
begin with. Everything must be 
expressed by dialogue alone, leaving 
Mr. Hersey without even the cramped 


_ leeway of stage directions to convey 


the thoughts and feelings of his char- 
acters. Only uncontrollable blabber- 
mouths are of any real use to an 
author in such circumstances, and 
the novel is inevitably thick with 
them. Practically everyone bursts 
into long, improbable reminiscences; 
obvious fools give shrewd descrip- 
tions of what they have seen; a 
twelve-year-old boy describes an 
autumn landscape through three 
pages of lyrical eloquence. The sys- 
tem strains the reader’s credulity, 
and by the end of the book, the wit- 
less Senator Voyolko, whose vocabu- 
lary hardly extends beyond ‘‘Huh?”’, 
has become a positively lovable fel- 
low — an effect which Mr. Hersey 
may not have intended. 





Out of all the chatter comes the 
story. Wissey Jones has trundled 
into the town of Pequot on an exotic 
motor bike and begun negotiations 
to purchase a fat little genius named 
Barry Rudd for “educational and 
patriotic purposes.” The immediate 
result is riot and uproar, which 
fetches in the committee, worried 
about slavery, interference with the 
school system, and, in the case of 


Senator Skypack, sexual perversion. 


Senator Skypack’s mind is as limited, 
in its own way, as that of Senator 
Voyolko, and more depressing. He is 
a constant hunter of obscenities and, 
like all such people, he can find them 
anywhere. The committee counsel 
is a Mr. Broadbent, a young lawyer 
who fancies himself a second Joseph 
McCarthy, although he lacks the 
true McCarthy authority. One testy 
old Yankee witness warns him that 
he’ll get his whipper broken off from 
his snapper. Senator Mansfield, pre- 
siding over this lunatic circus, is no 
more than an ordinarily reasonable 
man, but by contrast with his charges 
seems a monument of good sense. 

The row in Pequot boils up be- 
cause Mr. Jones has the hard luck 
to run into the clever old battle-ax 
who is principal of Barney Rudd’s 
school and because the boy himself 
has doubts about becoming a think- 
ing vegetable. As the testimony ram- 
bles on before the committee, it 
proves that an abnormally bright 
child can expect no real help or 
understanding from the public school 
system, that most of the people who 
direct the system have no idea what 
they are doing or why, and that the 
senate committee is staffed by boo- 
bies willing to believe that any 
scheme involving a great deal of 
money must necessarily benefit the 
country in the long run. 

Mr. Hersey’s main idea, that in- 
telligence is valuable in itself, that it 
cannot be mass produced by govern- 
ment money or counted upon to 
work in ways immediately conven- 
ient to the authorities, is perfectly 
sound. He ignores the possibility 
that government money, suitably 
laid out, might give opportunity to 
superior intelligence that would oth- 
erwise end up connecting nuts and 
bolts on an assembly line. 

Only the greatest satire is con- 
structive as well as critical, and Mr. 
Hersey is not a great satirist. His 
highest level is about equal to Ber- 
nard Shaw’s lowest, all questions and 
no answers. After pointing out the 
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C. S. Lewis 
THE 















.A wise, warmly personal account of the 
four faces of love—affection, friendship, 
erotic love, and love of God. “Lewis 
combines a novelist’s insight into mo- 
tives with a profound religious under- 
standing of our human nature.’’—MARTIN 
D'ARCY, N.Y. Times Book Review $3.75 


zee Margaret Irwin 


That Great 
Lucifer 


A PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER RALEGH 


“She evokes with great warmth a hand- 
some, heroic figure, eager to fight and 
eager to love, with a temper as raw as 
the steel of his sword . .. He was servant 
of a destiny that altered the face of both 
Tudor and Stuart dynasties. This is fine 
biography and splendid writing.” 

—W. G. ROGERS, Associated Press 
Illustrated, $4.50 








“A magnificent satire.” 
—EMERSON PRICE, Cleveland Press 


GEORGE ORWELL 
A Clergymans 
Daughter 


Orwell’s third novel, published in 1935 
and now re-issued, vividly pictures Eng- 
lish social injustice in the thirties in a 
story of a sheltered young woman who 
falls in with the cockney, ‘*down-and- 
outer” denizens of the London streets. 
$4.75 












Mary 
McCarthy 


The 
Company 


She Keeps 


The experiences of an attractive, rebel- 
lious young woman on her own in New 
York are the subject of Mary McCarthy’s 
brilliantly satirical first novel, originally 
published in 1942 and now available in 
a handsome new edition. $4.50 


At all bookstores 
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J HARCOURT, BRACE 


A HISTORICAL MASTERPIECE REACHES ITS CLIMAX 


Samuel Eliot Morison 


Twice Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for Biography 


VICTORY IN 





Volume XIV of Admiral Morison’s 


HISTORY OF U.S. NAVAL 
OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR II 


The volumes in Admi- 
ral Morison’s History 
of United States Naval 
Operations in World 
War IL are listed below. 


The Battle of the Atlantic, September 1939-May 1943 


. Operations in North African Waters, October 1942- 


June 1943 


. The Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1931-April 1942 
. Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions, May 1942- 


August 1942 
ans, Struggle for Guadalcanal, August 1942-February 
94 


Preaking the Bismarcks Barrier, 22 July 1942-1 May 
944 


. Aleutians, Gilberts and Marshalls, June 1942-April 1944 
; Ay Guinea and the Marianas, March 1944-August 
194 


. Sicily—Salerno—Anzio, January 1943-June 1944 

. The Atlantic Battle Won, May 1943-May 1945 

. The Invasion of France and Germany, 1944-1945 

. Leyte, June 1944-January 1945 

. The Liberation of the Philippines, Luzon, Mindanao, 


the Visayas, 1944-1945 


. Victory in the Pacific, 1945 








T its inception over fifteen years ago 
Admiral Morison’s history of the U.S. 
Navy’s role in World War II was regarded as 
one. of the most daring and ambitious his- 
torical projects ever undertaken by one man. 
Today, with the publication of Volume XIV, 
its concluding narrative volume, the result is 
recognized as one of the twentieth century’s 
greatest historical achievements, not only for 
the world-wide scope of its history but for the 
masterly dramatic and literary skill of its 
writing. 


Beginning with the Battle of the Atlantic, each 
succeeding volume has told in full detail the 
story of one of the important naval operations 
which, taken together, immortalize what is 
undoubtedly the greatest epic in naval history. 
In Victory In THE Pactric, 1945, Admiral 
Morison describes the famous campaigns for 
the capture of Iwo Jima and Okinawa in which 
he participated and sets forth in detail the deli- 
cate negotiations which led to the surrender 
of Japan and the end of the war. 


Each volume illustrated with maps 
and photographs. $6.50 
Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 
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By the author of The Lonely Passion of 
Judith Hearne and The Feast of Lupercal 


Brian Moore 


“THE LUCK OF 
GINGER COFFEY 


“Moore has a powerful sense of the pathos of life. He has a great 
gift for making us feel the kind of anguish that, in others, we usually 
dismiss as negligible.”— GRANVILLE Hicks, Saturday Review. $4.00 
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*KHRUSHCHEV 
| ia l John P. Marquand 
x a. TIMOTHY DEXTER 
2 PALOCZI-HORVATH REVISITED 


An important biography of the OE IEE 
man who sow “eseaue aly “eons Through his vivid portray of EN 
; Newburyport’s eccentric “Lord 

trols the destiny of a large por- , 

Gon of the Would. Timothy Dexter and keen memo- 
ries of his own family history, 

John P. Marquand acquaints the ah 

reader with a colorful New Eng- 3N 

land past that has all but vanished. M HAJ: 

Delightfully illustrated with 40 -my DiE s 

drawings by Philip Kappel. $6.50 





Includes a special appendix on 
the Summit failure. $4.95 





THE TORCH 
SOPR Mazo de la Roche 


PENFIELD 


“MORNING AT 
A fascinating novel about the 

world’s first great doctor, Hip- 
M pocrates, in the Golden Age of J ALN A 


t Greece, by the eminent surgeon- 


ist : y; 
pe r oe rages This new novel of early days at Jalna brings back many of the best- 


loved members of the Whiteoak family in their youth, and with them 
g two mysterious and fascinating visitors. $4.00 
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ee THE 
CHILD BUYER 


Anew novel by 





Author of The Wall, The War Lover, & other novels 


This imaginary, utterly absorbing record 
of the investigations of an unnamed state senate 
into the activities of a man who buys children. 
isa biting commentary on some aspects 
of American education and democracy. 


- A powerful affirmation of faith in individuality, 
in integrity and in the young, 


$4.00 at better bookstores everywhere 


-ALFRED A. KNOPF PÈ Publisher of Borzoi Books 








The new best seller, hailed as 
a masterpiece of suspense 


“A manhunt to top all manhunts...far and away Household’s 
chilliest chiller since ‘Rogue Male’.” 
—Saturday Review Syndicate 


“As tense and taut as the most jaded reader could demand 
e.» a thriller of highest quality.” 
—ANTHONY BOUCHER, N. Y. Times Book Review 


“It’s a thrilling tale, enriched beyond the ordinary suspense 
story. Household brings to it a strong feeling for the English 
countryside, its wild life and its people, a knowledge of 
horses and horsemanship that focuses humorously on a 
highly engaging animal, and a gift for introducing a romantic 
note which contributes to his hero’s character and action.” 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


WATCHER 


IN THE 


SHADOWS 


By Geoffrey Household 


3rd Printing An Atlantic Monthly Press Book * $3.95 
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leaks in the roof, the dry rot in the 
rafters, the termites in the walls, 
and the wet rot in the floor joists, he 
cries, “A plague on all your houses; 
I am not a carpenter,” and simply 
goes away. 


LAWRENCE DURRELL IN 1936 


THE BLACK BOOK (Dutton, $4.95), 
LawrENCE DurRELL’S first novel, 


| has finally become available in this 


country on the strength of the inter- 
est aroused by his four Alexandrian 
novels. It was written in 1936 and is 
obviously the work of a brilliant 
young man with a poet’s love of pic- 
turesque language and an idealist’s 
outrage at discovering that the world 
is in many respects a dreary place, 
not arranged for his convenience. 
When it was written, The Black 
Book was an extraordinarily promis- 
ing and interesting first novel. Ar- 
riving more than twenty years late, it 
is bound to be read chiefly’ as a 
portent of Mr. Durrell’s mature 
work, which is rather unfair. In- 


| stead of enjoying the author’s exu- 


berant explosions of rhetoric for their 
own ingenuity and spirit, the reader 
cannily observes that Mr. Durrell has 
since learned to translate his ideas 
into plot structure instead of tossing 
them into the story like parsley 
on a fish platter. The amusing old 
fruitcake, Tarquin, is overshadowed 
by that vastly more complicated and 
entertaining scalawag, Scobie. The 
extreme fogginess of the female char- 
acters can be taken as Durrell’s first 
device for conveying the imperma- 
nence of love. Since the effect may 
just possibly have been caused by the 
fact that at twenty-four all women 
looked alike to him, the retrospec- 
tive view is not entirely detrimental 
to the author. 

The book combines a paean to sex- 
ual pleasure, in which Lucifer’s lady 
remains nameless, speechless, and 
characterless, with an account of the 
absurd erotic misfortunes that befall 
a crew of misfits living in a decrepit 
hotel. The two halves of the book 
crisscross and conflict in an alarming 
way but never arrive at either peace- 
ful balance or open war. Mr. Durrell 
did not succeed, in The Black Book, 
in reconciling the traditional value 
set upon love, a word in which the 
reader is free to include whatever 
concepts suit his fancy, with the 
atrocious indignities love inflicts. 
He has done better since, by affirm- 
ing the instantaneous subjective val- 


ae 


Perth 


ue of any experience and denying 
the permanent objective reality of all 
experiences. 


A HAPPY DABBLER 


In TO PAINT IS TO LOVE AGAIN 
(Horizon, $4.00 and $2.50), Henry 
Miter describes his career as a 
mostly amateur water colorist. Mr. 
Miller was thrown out of a school 
art class in his youth as hopelessly 
inept, a circumstance to which he 
attributes his lifelong satisfaction in 
painting. Everything he does strikes 
him with joyous astonishment, as a 
miracle performed against nature. 

The reproductions included in the 
book reveal that Mr. Miller, as a 
painter, has great charm and gaiety, 
a delightful sense of color, and little 
of the originality he displays as a 
writer. He paints off-beat Rouaults, 
or Matisses, or Marins, or Chagalls, 
but the on-beat Miller is not identi- 
fiable. Despite this omission, and 
since after all Mr. Miller is not claim- 
ing to be anything but a happy dab- 
bler, much of what he has to say 
about painting is interesting. For 
one thing, he has known a good 
many painters, listened to them, and 
discovered that some of his own ma- 
neuvers are not unlike those of great- 
er men. His own greedy eye for 
objects is fairly typical of the breed, 
and he is not the first painter to 
attempt a horse and achieve a sea- 
scape. 

Mr. Miller skips casually from the 
problem of forcing surface reality 


into a shape that will express the | 
painter’s idea to the idiot pleasure | 


of seeing one’s work matted and 
framed, and from the game of play- 
ing with colors as pure colors to the 
difficulty of getting a little money 
out of the people who carry away 
pictures. Then, of course, there’s 
the question of what to do with the 
pictures that nobody wants, which 
have a way of rising like the equi- 
noctial tides. Mr. Miller hasn’t 
solved this one. As a loving optimist 
about art, he isn’t really worried by 
his failure. 


NEW BLOOD IN OLD VEINS 


Martin GREEN’S A MIRROR FOR 
ANGLO-SAXONS (Harper, $3.50) pre- 
sents the latest variation of that dissi- 
dent English attitude which has pro- 
duced the group of writers labeled 
Angry Young Men. Mr. Green com- 
plains more in sorrow than in anger, 
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. Douglas said: 


Presidents from Theodore Roosevelt to 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


J A October 1960 is the ice- 
berg season. And for all 
the glittering peaks of 
rhetoric visible on the 
horizons of newspaper 

and TV screen there are hidden depths 
of information well submerged — and 
more significant. For charting of po- 
litical straits four new books are 
essential. 

Two are by distinguished historians. 
The Politics of Upheaval by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. is the third 
volume of The Age of Roosevelt, 
a series that has been attracting the 
most treasured superlatives in the 
critics’ book. The Saturday Review 
said of Volume I, The Crisis of the 
Old Order, “This book clearly launches 
one of the important historical enter- 
prises of our time.” Of The Coming of 
the New Deal Justice William O. 
“I predict that it will 
be a classic. It is beautifully written; 
and the analysis is close and cutting.” 
And an advance reader, John Morton 
Blum, has said of The Polities of 
Upheaval “The third volume carries 


forward the great historical project 


already so well begun. 
This book commands the 
complexity, the contra- 
dictions, the vibrancy of 
the New Deal years. His 
astute judgments and his skillful or- 
ganization clarify those years. His 
literary talents, unsurpassed among 
historians, recreate the richness and 
the vitality of the period. He is the 
master of the vignette. Here are in- 
cisive portraits of Father Coughlin, 
Huey Long, Alf Landon, and the New 
Dealers, too. Here, above all, Franklin 
Roosevelt moves through history, now 
indecisive, now grandly constructive, 
always marvelously alive. This is an 
indispensable book for all Americans, 
not just for historians. It is a book no 
reader will put down before he finishes 
it. In a grand manner, it recounts a 
wonderful chapter of the endless ad- 
venture of governing men.” 

History is made, too, by the man at 
the side of the headliner. Henry Lewis 
Stimson in the terms of the world he 
lived for in Turmoil and Tradition 
by historian Elting Morison. Stim- 
son served under seven of the eight 





Harry S. Truman. He 
was Secretary of War, 
Secretary of State, Gov- 
ernor General of the 
Philippines, ultimately a 





world statesman. His career spant 
an extraordinary half century in 
political development. His biograp 
is a wise and subtle exploration 
American life and society, A prep 
lication review calls it 
the “definitive portrait 
...A great man, a ‘fort 
and a foundation stone.’ 
is portrayed with under- 
standing, humor and an imme) 
knowledge.” 

For several years New England 
have finished The Hour’s first i mart 
to turn to one of the most prov ocat 
programs on the radio, “It’s Yo 
Business” by John Harriman, 
nancial commentator of the Bosi 
Globe and CBS outlet WEEI. He ta 
about the men behind the shifti 
tides of world economic power, abı 
the exportation of American jo 
about the new political basis of p 
tectionism; and he talks so well t] 
even the suburban housewife tal 
time to write him for more. This be 
is the answer for New England, 
introduction to the national audiet 
that he deserves. 

John Kenneth Galbraith is 
widely reviewed in editorial and | 
litical columns as he is on the be 
pages. The Affluent Society becam 
national byword almost as quickly 
it became a bestseller, and across } 
sea Malcolm Muggeridge wrote: “Ij 
it in the same category as Tawne 
The Acquisitive Society and Keynt 
Economic Consequence of the Pea 
It is unique, witty and inescapabl 
Now in The Liberal Hour, again 
immediate bestseller, the critics s 
erally are finding all things for- 
men. Joseph Alsop, for instance, si 
of this book: “John Kenneth Galbra 
is a tall, sardonic, witty Harvard p 
fessor of economics who alarms alm 
everybody. He alarms other econom 
professors because he obstinatı 
writes the English language, which 
held to be grossly immoral in evt 
proper economics department. 
alarms liberals because he is not mu 
ily humanitarian, in the fashiona, 
left-wing way. But above all, he alar 
conservatives . . . If reading boc 
were not becoming such an out-of-d, 
pastime, the simplest remedy for th 
nightmares would be to read wl 
Galbraith has written.” 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


£21 


THE ARTS OF MAN 


by Eric Newton 
An Interpretation of 174 Great Works of Art 


with 117 Illustrations in Color $5.95 





Individual commentaries on each 
work . . . knit together by brief 
historical summaries. Text is 
focused on the work of art itself 
rather than the artists’ lives or art 
history. Examples include mosaics, 
tapestry, stained glass, ceramics, 
coins and enamels as well as 
painting and sculpture. A fasci- 
nating journey into and a superb 
record of man’s progress in the 
field of art. Edited by Eric Newton, 
istorian, critic and Slade Professor 
of Fine Art at Oxford. 
An anthology of great range, 
written with rare perception, 
The Arts of Man belongs in the 
library of every educated person. 
$5.95 
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t better bookstores everywhere or from 


EW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY . 
REENWICH, CONNECTICUT Dept. AT 


PLEASE SEND FREE CATALOG OF ART BOOKS. 
Please send. copies of THE ARTS 
F MAN at $5.95 each, check enclosed, to: 





E Nemento es Se e i 


Address. 





City. 
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possibly because he has left England 
and entrenched himself at Ann Ar- 
bor. 

Mr. Green’s viewpoint, less emo- 
tional than that of his contemporaries 
who have stayed at home, and cov- 
ering a wider geographical area, 
goes far toward revealing why so 
many bright lads, educated, and in 
consequence socially advanced by 
government scholarships, remain dis- 
satisfied. The process of scholarship 
education, as Mr. Green, who went 
through the mill himself, describes 
it, involves a real surrender of in- 
dividuality and repudiation of back- 
ground on the part of anyone witha 
working-class origin. The announced 
object of the British educational sys- 
tem is to recruit intellectual new 
blood, but its effect, in Mr. Green’s 
experience, is to pump the new 
blood into old veins. The pressure 
may be gentle, but it is steady and 
directed toward turning the sons of 
ditchdiggers into facsimiles of Sir 
Anthony Eden or Lord Peter Wim- 
sey, and very good facsimiles at that. 
It is not enough to train the minds of 
bright ditchdiggers; those minds are 
to be transformed into another kind 
of mind altogether, one that has no 
experience at all of shovels. That a 
certain amount of resentment should 
result from making normally British 
youths into officially “British” (the 
quotes are Mr. Green’s) gentlemen is 
understandable, particularly since 
the official “British” role, as defined 
by the author, is a tiresomely limited 
part to play. 

A Murror for Anglo-Saxons wanders 
in a rather disorderly way through 
national stereotypes and ideal im- 
ages scooped indiscriminately from 
literature, politics, films, and the 
sidewalk. Much of what Mr. ‘Green 
has to say about the nature of ideals 
and the direction of youthful ambi- 
tion is very shrewd, and his method 
of miscellaneous documentation is a 
good one for this nebulous subject. 
He wastes time, however, when he 
falls to comparing England with the 
United States. His opinions of this 
country are highly gratifying, but 
essentially the comparisons he makes 
are irrelevant. Mr. Green has made 
the standard British error of suppos- 
ing that an inherited common tongue 
guarantees some similarity of blood, 
temperament, and even economic 
structure, and that what is done here 
could be tried in England, or vice 
versa. This notion of Mr. Green’s 
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material but does not weaken the 
real worth of his book, which offers 
a clear and convincing explanation 
of the exasperation nagging at a 
generation of Englishmen who, in 
the language of the alien, never had 
it so good. 


FICTION HERE AND ABROAD 


DAILY BREAD (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.50) is a novel about a public re- 
lations man by RALPH MALONEY, who 
is himself probably the youngest re- 
tired public relations man in history. 
Mr. Maloney retired, in fact, to be- 
come an author, and on the evidence 
of his first novel, this was a good 
move. 

The hero and narrator of the book 
is a_partner in a New York public 
relations (the phrase looks sillier 
every time) firm, middle-aged, suc- 
cessful, burdened with a crooked 
colleague, and bored with every- 
thing. The whole business has sud- 
denly struck him as unspeakably silly 
and a waste of his valuable, and only, 
life, a state of mind that usually leads 
to a grand drunk. Since Riley is a 
steady drinker anyway, he cannot 
relieve his feeling adequately by go- 
ing on a toot. He does the next best 
thing: stirs up a couple of love af- 
fairs, leaves his wife, and pounces 
on his partner’s latest indiscretion 
as an excuse for civil war. 

Mr. Maloney makes a good story 
of the fracas. There are lapses into 
sentimentality where the bell-voiced 
widow is concerned and one or two 
reprehensible resorts to coincidence, 
but on the whole the book is well 
constructed and wittily written. Mr. 
Maloney does nicely with the cross- 
currents of loyalty and cupidity 
among Riley’s staff. He has also 
invented two thoroughly amusing 
characters — the bird-witted mil- 
lionaire with the camera and the 
wily old hypocrite whose bread fac- 
tories Riley must defend against the 
just accusation that they are a public 
nuisance. 

The book’s conclusion, that a good 
workman is entitled to pride of craft 
even when that craft is ephemeral, 
is rather more sensible than the high- 
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been published in the Soviet Union, 
for it is a satirical poke at the au- 
thorities that would hardly please a 
far more lenient regime. 

Set in the time of the mare’s-nest 
Doctors’ Plot, it concerns a police 
official who takes his own advance- 
ment much to heart, his vain, chilly 
wife, her would-be lover, and the 
policeman’s son by a previous mar- 
riage. This boy, an idealist of the 
most irritating type, hatches out a 
society for the restoration of pure 
Communist methods and naturally 
lands in jail, where his father pru- 
dently leaves him. The entire affair 
is presented with a curious mixture 
of precise detail and dreamlike ab- 
surdity, all the characters, with the 
exception of the boy, alternately pre- 
tending that they are proper Soviet 
citizens and concocting schemes to 
dodge their responsibilities as such. 

It would be a mistake, I think, 
to take this acidly funny and demure- 
ly unpleasant little book as evidence 
of Communist disaffection in Russia. 
The author is not attacking Commu- 
nism in the classic sense, but merely 
the hysterical excesses of the last 
days of Stalin’s regime. Some of his 
targets — frivolity and personal am- 
bition at the expense of duty — are 
surely permissible by the standards 
of socialist realism. To present them 
without their contrasting virtues and 
with the implication that all govern- 
ment officials are afflicted by them, 
however, would be a tactless move 
in Russia, and the author was no 
doubt well advised to send his work 
abroad. But the book is no vote of 
confidence in the West. 


PETER PERRY (Orion, $3.50) is real- 
ly a stage and whisky buff’s tour 
of Dublin, although the author, 
MICHAEL CAMPBELL, pretends it is 
a novel about an eccentric old lady. 
He has even provided a bit of plot 
to support this claim, some cheerful 
nonsense about Mrs. Perry’s long- 
departed husband coming home to 
blackmail her, but for most of the 
book, the blackmailer is too busy 
pub crawling to attend to his vil- 
lainy. 

Dublin characters are Mr. Camp- 
bell’s real subject. He offers quite a 
collection of them. Peter Perry, 
whose real name is Patricia, once 
had a go at the stage and still clings 
to the edges of the theatrical world. 
Her parties, observed by a wide-eyed 
visiting nephew, are Bohemian Don- 
nybrooks, with liquor on credit and 
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a guest list ranging from dogs, who 
were invited, to policemen, who were 
not. 

Aside from the mad chatter and 
unpredictable diversions of Peter’s 
friends, very little happens in the 
book. This is no serious deficiency. 
Mr. Campbell is deliberately blow- 
ing a series of soap bubbles, and as 
fast as one glittering folly explodes, 
he puffs out another. 


PUBLISHERS’ CONSPIRACY 


ALBERT Van Nostranp, associate 
professor of literature at Brown Uni- 
versity, has written a book about 
how trade publishers, pocketbook 
publishers, and movie makers have 
ruined the novel. It is called THE 
DENATURED NOVEL (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50), it is billed as an “exposé,” and 
it demonstrates a commendable yearn- 
ing on the part of the author to see 
more masterpieces in print. 

Nobody is likely to object to the 
idea of more masterpieces. I agree 
with Mr. Van Nostrand that it 
would be a fine thing. I part com- 
pany with him on his assumption 
that there is an active conspiracy 
among publishers to prevent the ap- 
pearance of such novels, when all 
the great novels ever written wouldn’t 
keep a good-sized publishing house 
busy for five seasons. (The house 
could then live forever on its back- 
log, but that isn’t publishing.) I can- 
not share his belief that the adjectives 
on the jacket compromise the qual- 
ity. of the book inside. Lord jim re- 
mains itself regardless of any blurb 
about passion in the tropics; Mr. Van 
Nostrand’s own book is described 
on the jacket as pungent and witty 
but remains stolidly otherwise. As 
to the movies, the author clearly 
knows no more about them than I do, 
and that aspect of the argument may 
as well be dropped. 

Mr. Van Nostrand had a Guggen- 
heim grant to assist him in his 
project, which on internal evidence 
involved reading all the back issues 
of Publishers? Weekly, all available 
best seller lists, the public pronounce- 
ments of such publishers as have 
been rash enough to make any, and 
a couple of standard reports on sales 
figures in ‘the pocketbook field. 
Dreary and time-consuming work, 
but surely it didn’t take three years. 
How did Mr. Van Nostrand spend 
all that time? He certainly didn’t 
spend it on traveling about to inter- 
view authors or agents, or on ma- 
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on working for a pittance in false | 


whiskers amid the lower echelons of 
some unwary publishing house. If 
he had, he wouldn’t flatter publish- 
ers by assuming that the poor crea- 
tures have any real control over 
what authors write. 

All the publisher controls is what 
he elects.to publish, and if he wants 
to remain a publisher, which many 
of them inexplicably do, what he 
publishes must make money. The 
house that puts out only literary 
gems which nobody wants to buy 
will go down gloriously, colors nailed 
to the mast and batteries firing, but 
it will sink without a trace. The 
house, a cowardly, immoral outfit 
according to Mr. Van Nostrand, 
that backs the literary gems with 
blood-and-thunder Westerns, or 
home bunion remedies, will survive 
to publish more literary gems. 

Mr. Van Nostrand has dug up a 
lot of information about how books 
are marketed, and disapproves of the 
system, as does practically everybody 
connected with it. He has no ideas 
for improving it. He understands 
the economic position of publishers 
— the necessity of paying off artistic 
losses from the profits of popular 
successes — perfectly well, and my 
quarrel with his book is that he 
blames the system exclusively on 
publishers. The public, the poor 
innocent public, bears no respon- 
sibility at all; readers have no natu- 
ral taste for trash. Wicked pub- 
lishers and wily advertising men 
and the writers of paperback blurbs 
have somehow hypnotized thousands 
of people into preferring Mickey 
Spillane to Faulkner, as they former- 
ly bewitched readers into buying 
Conan Doyle rather than Conrad, 
Rider Haggard rather than Mere- 
dith, and Monk Lewis rather than 
Austen. Aphra Behn, I believe, had 
no respectable competition. ‘There 
may even be a historical case for the 
seniority of trash. 

If Mr. Van Nostrand really knows 
how the trick is done, he is wasting 
his time writing morally reproving 
books. Every publisher in the busi- 
ness would pay him a fat, lifelong 
pension for the secret of how to make 
the public buy a book it doesn’t want 
to read. And at least half of these 
publishers would employ the device 
to sell the work of some literary 
genius on whom the house had pre- 
viously lost its shirt, pants, coat, 
and umbrella. 








The One Mystery That 


Defies Man’s Genius 





Man invents a rocket that can hit the 
moon. He splits the atom... breaks the 
sound barrier ... invents mechanisms 
more efficient than skilled human hands 
and trained human minds. 

He pumps oil from wells drilled into 
the ocean floor ... turns deserts into lush 
fields and vineyards . . . cruises under the 
Polar Ice Cap in cold Arctic seas in 
atomic-powered submarines. In his chal- 
lenging drive to uncover the secrets of 
the vast universe, he proposes now to 
bore a hole through the crust of the earth 
to see what's inside. 

By his own genius, man has opened a 
veritable Pandora’s box of long-held 
secrets of his physical world. And some 
people... impressed by this progress... 
seem to think that science will ultimate- 
ly discover the answer even to the mys- 
tery of life itself. 

This, we believe, is a futile, presump- 
tuous and unworthy hope. For here the 
secret is held not in the physical matter 
of the universe... not in things that can 
be measured, weighed and physically 
analyzed... but in the divine and invis- 
ible hands of the Supreme Being Who 
created all that is and Who, by obvious 
design, permits us to see some things 
only through “dark glasses.” 


The slide rules and test tubes of 
science offer no hope of answering life’s 
most important questions: Is there a 
God? What is God like? Whence have 
we come...why are we here? ...what 
is our final destiny? If we are the chosen 
of God...the only creature gifted with 
the promise of eternal life...why are 
our lives so often plagued by evil and 
misfortune? 


These questions, some people say, are 
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impossible to answer. Nobody, they con- 
tend, knows what God is like. Having 
no material proof, all we can do is to 
have faith—to hope, pray and live right- | 
eously. Catholics, however, are con- 
vinced that God has clearly and plainly 
told us what He is like, why we are here, 
how we must live, what is our ultimate 
destiny. Science cannot tell us these 
things, but religion does. | 

Whether you are Catholic or not... 
believer or unbeliever ...you will find 
a rich spiritual reward by reading the 
evidence which provides Catholics with | 
a satisfying answer to life’s most vital 
and, to some, its most frightening 
questions. 
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He is the silent one. He never speaks up 
on issues. He never sounds off in the letter column of his local 
newspaper. He never writes his Congressman. He is quiet asa + 
clam. And in his wish to offend nobody, he offends Democracy. 
How could Democracy succeed...if all of 
us, like this one, withheld our opinions, 
our ideas, our criticisms? Voting on elec- 
tion day is only part of a citizen’s duty. 
Active, day-by-day participation in goy- 
ernment, in society, in business associ- 
ations, is a responsibility for each and every | _ 
one of us. The silent trouble-maker fails iamm 
to understand this. In his worship of “law and order,” he never 
dares to question an oppressive law, never distinguishes “order” 
from stagnation. He is the apostle of social decay, not democracy, 





PS. Democracy begins at home. NATIONWIDE, 
in a unique experiment in economic democ- 
racy, seeks the counsel of its many policy- 
holder-citizens by bringing them together with 
top management each Spring for a round-table 
discussion on personal, financial and insurance 
affairs. For more information on NATIONWIDE’S 
Advisory Committee of Policyholders, ask 
your neighborhood NATIONWIDE agent. 4 
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Reconstructed from illustrations in “Excavations at Olynthus" Part V by David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1933 


A blend of nature and legend inspired an unknown artist 


About thirty years ago a delighted archacologist uncovered this masterpiece on 
the site of the town of Olynthus on the peninsula of Chalcidice at the north end of 
the Aegean Sea. It had lain there for more than two thousand years awaiting the 
sunlight of discovery and acc laim. The Hellenic craftsman who fashioned it looked 
to nature and pre-history for a decorative motif and, in the legend of Aphrodite's 
birth from a seashell, he found his inspiration. 

Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the 
offerings of nature with the things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists— 
inspired by one ol nature’s most versatile natural resources, petroleum — create, 
develop and perfect ideas that result in substances useful to man. This imaginative 
research yields petroleum and chemical products that perform better, last longer 
and cost less. Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. 
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Are there friends nearby or faraway 
you haven’t seen for a while? When you 
think of them, think also of your tele- 
phone. It quickly puts you back in touch 
... gladdens the day for everybody ... 


_ends that long silence with a lot of smiles. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Why not make an overdue telephone 
visit this minute? (And maybe plan an 
actual holiday visit later.) It’s easy to 
do, and a laugh or two from now you'll 
know why the telephone is truly friend- 
ship’s best friend. 
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It is with great pleasure that 
Aluminium Limited announces the 
return of Omnibus. Already this 
richly entertaining program has 


won 75 major television awards... 


earned the acclaim of critics 
and viewers alike. 


Beginning Sunday, November 13, 
at 5 P.M., E.S.T., Omnibus will 

be on the air again with a new 
series of thought-provoking 
pieces . . . brought to you for the 
6th season by one of North 


America’s great aluminum producers, 


Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc., 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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KIRIL KONDRASH 





69. RACHMANINOFF 
Concerto No. 3 in D minor 
Van Cliburn, pianist 
Symphony of the Air 
Kiril Kondrashin, conductor 


RCAVICTOR |u, 





24. TCHAIKOVSKY 
Concerto in D 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist 


Chicago Symphony 
rchestra 


Fritz Reiner, conductor 


GAIT PARISIENNE 
KHACHATURIAN GAYNE BALLET SUITE 
oston Pops 
Arthur Fiedler 


33. OFFENBACH 


Gaité Parisienne 
AND KHACHATURIAN 


Gayne Ballet Suite 
Boston Pops Orchestra 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor 


g EAAS pe J- 


Vienna Philharmonic | merce vov anny 


Mozart SYMPHONY IN G MINOR; K.550 | 
{in SYMPHONY IN D MAJOR, No. 194| 


73. MOZART: Symphony 
No. 40 in G minor AND 
HAYDN 
Symphony No. 104 in D 
Vienna Philharmonic Orch, 
Herbert von Karajan, 
conductor 
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31. GRIEG 


Peer Gynt 
AND Lyric Suites 


Eileen Farrell, soprano 
Boston Pops Orchestra 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor 


Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3 mane 


Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57 ("Ap 


BEETHOVEN / HOROWITZ 





76. BEETHOVEN 


Appassionata Sonata 
AND Sonata in D 
Op. 10, No. 3 


Viadimir Horowitz, pianist 





75. BACH 
Jesus, Dearest Master 
AND Christ Lay in 
the Bonds of Death 
The Robert Shaw Chorale 
and RCA Victor Orchestra 


Robert Shaw, conductor 
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A SHORT TRIAL OFFER FROM 


©The RCA Victor Society of Great Music 


TO DEMONSTRATE HOW MEMBERSHIP CAN HELP YOU BUILD 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY KIND OF RECORD LIBRARY 


The Chopin 
Ballades RUBINSTEIN 


70. CHOPIN 
The Ballades (Complete) 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist 





camino 


BARTOK MUSI ter Srainss. 
PERCUSSION and 





and CELESTA, MOB 5 
REINER 7 barare SYMPHONY. 








74. BARTOK: Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta 
AND Hungarian Sketches 
Chicago Symphony 
rchestra 
Fritz Reiner, conductor 
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16. BEETHOVEN 
Concerto in D 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Charles Munch, conductor 





‘Beethoven: 
\CONCERTO No. 5 
Rubinstein- Krips» Symphony of the 





15. BEETHOVEN 
Emperor Concerto 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist 
Symphony of the Air 
Josef Krips, conductor 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Dvorak: 
? rabo World 
` Symphony 


62. DVORÁK 
New World Symphony 


Chicago Symphony 
rchestra 
Fritz Reiner, conductor 
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38. STRAVINSKY 
The Rite of Spring 
Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra 
Pierre Monteux, conductor 


Sa ore 















Any A for$] each 


e.. IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FOUR ADDITIONAL RCA VICTOR REC- 
ORDS FROM THE SOCIETY DURING THE NEXT YEAR FROM AT 
LEAST 100 THAT WILL BE MADE AVAILABLE DURING THAT TIME 
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SONGS OF A WAYFARER 
KINDERTOTENLIEDER 
: Mu 


i BOSTON SYMPHONY 
bod 


72. MAHLER 


Kindertotenlieder 
AND Songs of a Wayfarer 


Maureen Forrester, contralto 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Charles Munch, conductor 





> TCHAIKOVSKY 
PATHETIQUE SYMPHONY 
FRITZ REINER 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCH. 





13. TCHAIKOVSKY 
Pathétique Symphony 
Chicago Symphony 

rchestra 
Fritz Reiner, conductor 


hachaturian 
MASQUERADE SUITE 
Kabalevsxy THE COMEDIANS 
te VICTOR SYMPHONY ORCH. 
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71. KHACHATURIAN 
Masquerade Suite 
AND KABALEVSKY*+s 
The Comedians 
RCA Victor Symphony 
Orchestra 
Kiril Kondrashin, conductor 
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(Quartet m D Minot) and QUARTRITRATZ 
| JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET | 
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35. RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Scheherazade 
London Symphony Orchestra 
Pierre Monteux, conductor 








23. TCHAIKOVSKY 


Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor 
Van Cliburn, pianist 


Kiril Kondrashin, conductor 


77. SCHUBERT 


Death and the Maiden Quartet 
AND Quartettsatz 


The Juilliard String Quartet 


Rca Victo; 


BRAHMS 
SYMPHONY NO. 3 


FRITZ REINER 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCH. 





78. GERSHWIN 
Rhapsody in Blue 
AND An American in Paris 
Earl Wild, pianist 
Boston Pops Orchestra 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor 


79. TCHAIKOVSKY 
1812 Overture 
AND RAVEL 
Bolero 
Morton Gould and 
His Orchestra 


7. BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 3 in F 


Chicago Symphony 
rchestra 


Fritz Reiner, conductor 
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FOR THE COLLECTOR 
(NOT AVAILABLE IN STEREO) 

These historic record- 
ings were made before 
the advent of stereo- 
phonic sound and are 
therefore available 
only in regular L. P. 
versions. They can 
be played on stereo | 
phonographs, of | hoe 
course, and, like all | Teeraa iE 
monaural recordings, 80. BEETHOVEN 
will sound even better Eroica Symphony 
on this type of player. ` NBC Symphony Orchestr: 






Arturo Toscanini, conduct 
f 


Beethoven “Archduke” Trio 
NO. 7, IN B FLAT MAIOR, OP. 97 
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84. BEETHOVEN 
Archduke Trio 

Artur Rubinstein, pianist 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist 


83. RESPIGHI 


Pines of Rome 
AND Fountains of Rome 


NBC Symphony Orchestra 


Arturo Toscanini, conductor Emanuel Feuermann, celli 


Memorial Edition s+Vicros BAM? 
uk Tii 









x| If you want any of the albums shown on yy 
4z| these two pages in time for Christmas $y 
yy giving, please mail the coupon in order to y 
> Vy 
| reach us no later than December 1. ng 
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THE BASIC IDEA: SYSTEMATIC COLLEC- 


TION + The purpose of this offer is to 
demonstrate, by your own experience, a 
sensible way to build up a fine record 
library of the World’s Great Music, Most 
music-lovers certainly intend to do so, but 
unfortunately almost always they are hap- 
hazard in carrying out this aspiration. Sys- 
tematic collection not only means that 
they will ultimately build up a record 
library of which they can be proud, but 
that they can do so at an IMMENSE 
SAVING. 


The one-year membership offer made 
here is a dramatic demonstration. In the 
first year it can represent a saving of 
UP TO 40% over the manufacturer’s na- 
tionally advertised price. 


After purchasing the four additional 
records called for in this trial membership, 
members who continue can build up their 
record libraries at almost a ONE-THIRD 
SAVING through the Club’s Record-Divi- 
dend plan; that is, for every two records 
purchased (from a group of at least 100 
made available annually by the Society) 
members receive a third rca Vicror Red 
Seal record FREE. 


A cardinal feature of the plan is GUID- 
ANCE. The Society has a Selection Panel 
whose sole function is to recommend 





“must-have” works. The panel includes: 
DEEMS TAYLOR, Chairman; composer and 
commentator; JACQUES BARZUN, author 
and music critic; SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, 
General Music Director, Nec; JOHN M. 
CONLY, music editor, The Atlantic; 
AARON COPLAND, composer; ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN, music editor, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle; DOUGLAS MOORE, com- 
poser and Professor of Music, Columbia 
University; WILLIAM SCHUMAN, com- 
poser and President of the Juilliard School 
of Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, 
former chief of Music Division, New 
York Public Library; G. WALLACE WOOD- 
WORTH, Professor of Music, Harvard. 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


par month three or more 12-inch 3314 
R.P.M. rca Victor Red Seal records 
are announced to members, One is singled 
out as the record-of-the-month and, unless 
the Society is otherwise instructed (on a 
simple form always provided), this record 
is sent to the member. If the member does 
not want the work he may specify an alter- 
nate, or instruct the Society to send him 
nothing. For every record members pay 
only $4.98—for stereo $5.98—the manufac- 
turer’s nationally advertised price. (A 
small charge for postage and handling 
is added.) 





82. BACH Two-Part 
Inventions (Complete) AND 


RHAPSODY ON A THEME OF PAGANINI | 
CONCERTO No. 1 Rachmaninoff, pianist 
STOKOWSKI + ORMANDY Conductors 

81. RACHMANINOFF 
Concerto No. 1 in F sharp 





Three-Part Inventions minor AND 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 11, 13, 14, 15 Rhapsody on a Theme 
Wanda Landowska of Paganini 


harpsichordist Sergei Rachmaninoff, piani. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Eugene Ormandy, conducto 


RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music V4-11 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please register me as a member of THE RCA 
VICTOR SOCIETY OF GREAT MUSIC and send me 
the four records I have indicated by number in boxes 
below, billing me only $4 (plus postage and handling). 
I agree to buy four additional RCA VICTOR Red Seal 
records from the Society within twelve months. For 
each of these I will be billed the manufacturer's na- 
tionally advertised price—$4.98 for regular L.P. re- 
cordings ($5.98 for stereophonic recordings)—plus a 
small charge for postage, sales tax and handling. I 
may cancel my membership any time after buying 
four discs from the Society (in addition to those in- 
cluded in this introductory offer). If I continue after 
my fourth purchase, for every two records I buy from 
the Society I will receive a third rca Vicror Red Seal 
record free. 

INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE FOUR RECORDS YOU WANT 


Fi Sy TA ie RE 


CHECK THE DIVISION YOU WISH TO JOIN 
O Regular L.P. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address......... . 


If you wish your membership credited to an 
authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here: 


Dealer's Name... ..seeceseessees Cee eee tee ewe ene 


Address... esses eee eee ewes Ce neers 


PLEASE NOTE: Records can be shipped only to residents of 
the U.S. and its territories, and Canada. Records for Canadian 
members are made in Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario. 











The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


ae population of the United States soared by 
more than 20 million in the eight years of the 
Eisenhower Administration, and it is expected to 
rise by perhaps 25 million in the next eight years. 
This population explosion is the cause of many 
domestic problems in the United States, one of the 
most serious being the development and use of our 
natural resources. Not since the days when 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot first 
made America aware of the profligate use of its 
largely irreplaceable resources have there been so 
many reasons as there are today for better and 
more coordinated national policies. 


Both party platforms devote considerable space 
to natural resources, but their difference in ap- 
proach is striking. In microcosm, the differences 
reflect the larger division between the two parties 
on their economic approaches to the whole field 
of domestic affairs. 


The Republicans’ “Building a Better America” 
platform contends that “the past seven years of 
Republican leadership have seen the development 
of more power capacity, flood control, irrigation, 
fish and wildlife projects, recreation facilities, and 
associated multi-purpose benefits than during any 
previous administration in history.” For the 
future, the GOP pledges to continue what it calls 
“teamwork between federal, state and private 
entities? as the essential approach to “‘sustained 
conservation and resource development.” 


The Democratic document, entitled ‘The Rights 
of Man,” pledges to “reverse Republican policies 
under which America’s resources have been 
wasted, depleted, underdeveloped and recklessly 
given away.” The indictment covers the “no new 
starts” policy of the Eisenhower Administration on 
multipurpose dams, the limited atomic energy 
program, the minimal research into conversion of 








on the World Today 


salt and brackish water, and what the Democrats 
term the giveaway of “‘priceless resources for 
plunder by private corporations.” ‘The document 
says that “‘the states and local communities cannot 
go it alone,” that under a Democratic Administra- 
tion there will be a return to regional development, 
of which the TVA is the great symbol. 


Neither set of polemics is altogether accurate, 
yet both contain elements of truth. The Demo- 
crats may put too much emphasis on federal 
action, yet the Republicans probably rely too 
heavily on the financially overburdened states 
and localities. The central point is that much 
more must be done and done soon by either a 
Kennedy or a Nixon Administration. The prob- 
ability is that more will be done, but that, regard- 
less of which man wins the presidency, there will 
be a long battle in Congress on the extent of ` 
federal action. 


In Spend and Survive, a book which attempts to 
make the federal budget understandable and 
meaningful in both the past and the future, David 
Demarest Lloyd concludes that the nation now 
spends $2.8 billion a year to develop its resources 
of land and water. Lloyd’s projection of what will 
be necessary by 1970, a mere decade ahead, is 
$5.6 billion. Of today’s expenditure, close to half 
is state and local money; in 1970, by Lloyd’s 
estimate, the ratio should be 3 to 2.5 in favor of 
federal money. 


The water we need 


The most pressing of our resources problems is 
water, its care and use. As Lloyd says, ‘Every 
big city is reaching out into its hinterland for 
more water; throughout the East new suburban 
and industrial development is driving water tables 
lower and reducing private supplies. The needs of 
the arid states are of course even more acute,” 
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To celebrate our Seventh Anniversary 


MARBORO 
BOOK CLUB 
invites you to 
accept this 


PUBLISHED 
at $ 1 5 


© 868 illustrations, 
some in full color 


è A giant volume 
of oversize pages 
Bei x 11h” 

è Yours FREE with 

membership 


monumental 
publishing 
achievement 


FREE 


with your first selection 






LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF MYTHOLOGY 





$ To prepare the LAROUSSE 

. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MY- 
THOLOGY, celebrated scholars 
in every field from Art and 
Archaeology to Linguistics and Ethnology 
labored for ten years—amassing from every 
continent the mythological traditions of 
hundreds of nations, people, tribes 
and cultures, The original French- 
language edition from the famous 
publishing house of Larousse in ^ 
Paris is one of the most highly ` 
acclaimed reference works in the 
world today. This is the first edi- 
tion ever available in English. There is no 
other book like it. 


EVERYTHING YOU'VE EVER WANTED TO 
KNOW about world mythology can be found 
here in a few moments. Yet this great 
“reference” work is designed not only to be 
consulted for facts but read for pleasure. It 
offers a reading experience wrought of 
poetry and bestiality, of sorcery and grandeur 
and primal awe...a voyage backwards in 
time to the well-springs of man’s literature, 
theatre, music, theology, architecture, and 
folklore. 
FROM OEDIPUS TO SIEGFRIED. Here are 
the animal-headed deities of Egypt's religion 
ARE of death...the planetary divini- 
i=» ties of Babylonia...the uncen- 
4 sored family history of the gods 
alll and goddesses of Greece and 
& : Rome (including episodes Bul- 
=< finch didn’t mention) .., the licen- 
tious legends and rites of Phoe- 
nicia..,the great pagan heritage of the Celts 
and Norse and Slavs, much of it heretofore 
inaccessible to the general reader...the 
strange shamanistic cults of the ancient 
Magyars and Finns. 
FROM PERSIA TO POLYNESIA AND PERU. 
To read on is to be plunged headlong into 
the exotic mysticism of the East... Zoroaster 


a The only complete encyclopedia of World Mythology from pre-Biblical Egypt 
and pre-Homeric Greece to the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and the 
Pacific. Illustrated with an incomparable assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 
Symbols, Idols, Ritual and Sacrificial objects, many rarely seen by western eyes. 





and the Magi...the cult of Mithra...the 
mysteries of Mani...the multitudinous gods 
and castes and epics of Hinduism. ..the ex- 
alting doctrines of the Buddha...the in- 
tensely practical mythology of the Chinese 
.„and the exquisite legends that lie beneath 
the painting and poetry and drama of J apan. 
And here, as well, are the great mythic 
legacies of Negro Africa, the South Pacific, 
the Indians of North and South America... 
even the legends and witchcraft 
of the silent world of the 
Eskimos. 


EXPERIMENTAL MEMBER., 
SHIP OFFER. LAROUSSE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY, with 
an Introduction by Robert 
Graves, is typical of the kind 
of book offered regularly to members of the 
Marboro Book Club at reduced prices. 


Limited quantities have been set aside as 
Free Gifts for new members who join now. 


It makes good sense to send for 
your free copy today, with your 
first selection chosen from the 
list at right. 

If not delighted, simply return 
the books within 2 weeks and 
your membership will be cancelled without 
cost or obligation. The Club takes all the 
risk. You see, this is no ordinary offer—and 
this is no ordinary book club, 


ONLY 3 MORE SELECTIONS NEED BE 
TAKEN WITHIN ONE YEAR. The Marboro 
Book Club pools your buying power with that 
of other discerning readers who share your 
tastes. By means of low Members’ Prices 
and free Bonus Books, it saves you an aver- 
age of 50% on the very books you would 
otherwise purchase at full price. 


IMPORTANT TO ACT QUICKLY. Mail coupon 
today while free copies of LAROUSSE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY are still available. 




















Pl a a el la lalla leet 


Choose your first Selection now 
and receive free your $15 copy of the 
LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. 
“One of the great books of the Twentieth Century.'’—Ashley 
Montagu. List, $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
THE ANCIENT GODS. By E. O. James. Masterly study of 
the deities, cults and rituals of the ancient Mediterranean. 
100 illustrations. List, $7.50. Members’ Price $4.50 
DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author of The 
Immense Journey. How modern science has changed man’s 
view of himself and his world, 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, the author 
of The Affluent Society explodes still more of the myths 
that blind America to today’s realities. 

Combined list price $7.00 


Combined Members’ Price $4.50 
EVERGREEN REVIEW. A Year’s Subscription to America's 


most talked-about literary magazine. List, $5.00 per year. 
Members’ Price $3.50 per year 


LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Ilustrated 
with more than 100 exceptional plates. List, $6.00 
Members’ Price $3.95 

HENRY MILLER READER. Edited by Lawrence Durrell. The 
best of Miller, including writings from banned works such 
as Tropic of Cancer. List, $6.50 Members’ Price $4.85 
CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. By Sir Herbert 
Read, From Cezanne to Pollock. 495 plates, 100 in full color, 
List, $7.50, Members! Price $4.95 

OF LOVE AND LUST. By Theodor Reik. Freud’s most famous 
pupil analyzes the hidden nature of masculinity and femi- 
ninity. List, $7.50 Members’ Price $3.95 
MASS LEISURE. Ed. by E. Larrabee and R. Meyersohn. A 
revealing study of America after hours from do-it-yourself to 
sex as a form of play. List, $6.00. Members’ Price $3.95 
THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. Jacques Barzun on the Sacred 
Cows of American culture. List. $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 


THE STATUS SEEKERS. Vance Packard's eye-opening explora- 
tion of class behavior in America. List, $4.50, 

Members’ Price $3.25 
VAN GOGH. By Frank Elgar. His life and art, 369 reproduc- 
tions, 67 Full Color Plates. ist, $5.75. 


L 
Members’ Price $3.95 


THE MANDARINS. By Simone de Beauvoir. The much-dis- 
cussed novel, winner ef the Prix Goncourt, 610 pages. 
List, $6.00. Members’ Price $3.95 


LIVES OF THE POETS. By 
Louis Untermeyer. The in- 
timate lives of 133 great 
poets from Chaucer to Dy- 
lan Thomas. List, $7.95. 


Members’ Price $4.50 


THE WAR: A CONCISE HISTORY, 1939-1945. By Louis L. 
Snyder. Foreward by Eric Sevareid. ‘‘Electrifying reading.” 
—Geoffrey Bruun. 640 pages, magnificently illustrated. 

List, $7.95. Members’ Price $4.75 


LIN YUTANG—THE IMPORTANCE OF DURE RST DN 
Fabulous compendium of Chinese pleasures, wit, and wisdom 
through 2500 years. List, $6.00. Members’ Price $3.95 
HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Montagu. What science has 
learned about human reproduction and human evolution, 

2 List, $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
SELECTED WRITINGS OF SALVATORE QUASIMODO. haoi 
of 1959 Nobel Prize. Original Italian and English translation. 

List, $5.00. Members’ Price $3.95 
THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James G. Frazer. Ed, 
by Theodor H. Gaster. Completely revised in the light of new 
anthropological discoveries. List, $8.50. 
Members’ Price $5.95 
COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ALDOUS HUXLEY. Huxley at his 
shocking best—on sex, art, psycho-analysis, narcotics. 

List, $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD. By Albert W. 
Levi. The dilemma_of modern man as exemplified in Sartre, 
Russell, Einstein, Dewey, Freud, Toynbee and Lenin. 

List, $7.50. Members’ Price $4.50 
THE WORLD OF ROME, By Michael Grant. What it was like 
to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era of unpar- 
alleled power. Companion volume to The Greek Experience. 

List, $6.50. Members’ Price $3.95 
THE INTELLECTUALS. Wickedly revealing portrait of the 
smartest people in the world. Contributors include Camus, 


Eliot, Hook, Niebuhr, others. a 
List, $7.50. Members’ Price $4.50 



















(Enter your First Selection here) 

If for any reason I decide not to remain a member, I may return 
these books within 2 weeks and my membership will be can- 
celled without cost or obligation. 

If I elect to remain a member I need choose only 3 more 
books at reduced prices during the coming year, and will be 
under no further obligation. Thereafter, every 4 books I ac- 
copt from the Club will entitle me to a free Bonus Book of my 
chéice, 


Pye ht om ee ee a a i 
PE ga ne Sat SS APSE EE ee Ge, re AP aN Rene AE ae 


City. Seen Fore State aaa ey 
O Please bill me for my First Selection plus shipping charge. 
O My check for First Selection is enclosed (Club pays ship- 
ping). Same cancellation privileges. MA-592 

























































































-NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH COUPON-— 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 131 Varick St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member of the Marboro 
Book Club and send me Free: LAROUSSE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY. As my first Selection, send me, 
.at the low Members’ Price: 


See. 
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Report on Washington 





The great untapped source of water is the 
inexhaustible supply of salt water plus the brack- 
ish water in areas of the West and East. The 
Interior Department long has conducted scientific 
research on how to remove the salt at an econom- 
ical cost. The Democrats contend that the Repub- 
lican Administration has discouraged this re- 
search; the Republican platform pledges ‘‘con- 
tinued federal support for Republican-initiated 
research and demonstration projects” in this field. 
Here, if anywhere, is a clear division of approach 
between the parties, one akin to the division over 
development of power from nuclear energy. 


The Republicans want the federal government 
to do only enough to help private industry make 
the scientific breakthroughs; the Democrats, in 
both these cases, contend that the overriding 
national interest calls for a full federal develop- 
ment program. The Republicans see government 
ownership as the end result of the Democratic 
approach; the Democrats contend that that is not 
the issue, that such critical national resources as 
water and atomic energy can be developed for the 
benefit of all only if the government acts on behalf 
of all the people. 


Fresh water from the sea 


The fact is that a great deal of excellent work 
has been done on water distillation, but most of it 
has been done outside the United States, where the 
economic incentive has been far stronger. A Glas- 
gow firm, in fact, is now the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of sea-water conversion machinery. The 
Scottish firm of G. & J. Weir, Ltd., says it can 
purify sea water today for between 70 cents and 
$1.30 per thousand gallons, whereas the American 
aim in the Interior Department’s program is to get 
the cost down to 38 cents per thousand gallons for 
drinking water and 12 cents for irrigation use, the 
maximum prices for fresh water. 


One giant Weir installation is now producing 
2.7 million gallons of fresh water from the sea 
daily at Aruba in the Dutch West Indies. Another 
big plant is in operation in Kuwait in the Persian 
Gulf, but neither is economical by U.S. standards. 
They are justified by the necessity for fresh water 
in those two oil-rich spots, which can afford the 
high cost. Some experts feel that atomic energy, 
by providing cheap electricity for the heat distilla- 


tion process, may be the real answer. Another 
method, called freezing separation, takes advan- 
tage of the fact that fresh water freezes more 
quickly than salt water. 


Neither salt-water conversion nor electric power 
from the atom is the pressing necessity in the 
United States that it is in many other parts of 
the world. In each case, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration has recognized the value abroad but has 
generally proceeded according to the economics 
involved at home. The Administration has not 
been willing to make any decision to develop the 
scientific potential in either of these fields solely 
on the basis of possible benefit to our foreign 
relations and in disregard of our own needs and the 
cost to the United States. 


In effect, the Democrats promise to make such 
decisions, though they do not put it so bluntly. 
And the Republicans contend that their approach 
will, in the end, be just as productive, with far less 
cost to the federal Treasury. 


The demands of increasing population 


Another point of Democratic-Republican dif- 
ference has been evident in the problem of sewage 
disposal. President Eisenhower vetoed a Demo- 
cratic measure to give the states and local govern- 
ments more federal funds to meet this elementary 
necessity, which has a major bearing on river and 
stream pollution. Likewise, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has done very little in the increasingly 
important area of air pollution. California has 
begun to attack the auto-exhaust pollution issue, 
but there has been no pressure from Washington 
for a nationwide effort to stop the fouling of the air 
by more millions of cars every year. 


Both parties pledge to do more for the National 
Parks, and here the Republicans already have done 
a great deal. The Democrats are critical because 
fees to the public for their use have been raised, but 
the increase in fees is not unreasonable as a whole. 
Part of the problem ahead is how to extend those 
park systems located in the rapidly sprawling 
suburban areas where land prices are skyrocketing. 
The population explosion also presses on the 
national forests, on the wildlife refuges, and on 
other sanctuaries. 


Another facet of the national resources problem 
is the nation’s minerals. Here there is urgent 
necessity for more work to make use of low-grade 
reserves and less argument whether government 
or industry should do it. But the problem of mar- 
ginal mines often gets out of the resources area into 
foreign policy because of efforts to halt the inflow 
from abroad of such minerals as lead and zinc. 
A balance is indeed hard to strike, and neither 
party has found a formula. Generally, members 
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Cinzano — symbol of gracious living for over 200 years... the best loved, most honored... 


most respected vermouth in the entire world. As always, 


Cinzano adds the velvet touch of smoothness to your favorite cocktail. 


RESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Greek terra cotta c. third century B.C., Louvre, Paris 


Aphrodite, an ancient Greek potter, and a shell 


bout 2300 years ago a Greek artisan fashioned this lovely terra cotta 
celebrating the fabled birth of Aphrodite from a seashell. Intended for 
use as a votive offering or as an ornament, small figures such as these 
enlivened the shops and shrines of Athens and Corinth. This anonymous crafts- 
man -— like so many artists before and since — turned to the forms and legends of 
ture for inspiration. 
_ Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the 
offerings of nature with the things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists — 
inspired by one of nature’s most versatile natural resources, petroleum — create, 
develop and perfect ideas that result in substances useful to man. This imagina- 
tive research yields petroleum and chemical products that perform better, last 
onger and cost less. Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. 
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The Shell Companies 


Shell Oil Company 

Shell Chemical Company 

Shell Pipe Line Corporation 

Shell Development Company 

Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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of Congress from the mining states 
abandon party lines to join together 
on such an issue as subsidizing by one 
means or another these marginal 
mining operations. Both parties 
pledge a long-range minerals policy, 
but only strong White House leader- 
ship here, as in arriving at a national 
fuels policy, can put the general 
public interest ahead of sectional or 
industrial interests. 


Strictly speaking, the problems of 
suburbia are not a national resource 
problem. Yet, as the population 
becomes even more urbanized, and 
as the great metropolis spreads for 
hundreds of miles along the East 
Coast from Maine to Virginia, and 
in other belts in the nation as well, 
suburbia does intrude on some of our 
most important resources: the beauty 
of the landscape, the farms of our 
countryside, the open spaces of park 
and river. 


How all these areas are to be con- 
nected and the problems of road 
and rail traffic solved without bull- 
dozing the last green -tree is now 
left almost entirely to the hard- 
pressed states and to the multiple 
local jurisdictions within the states. 


No one can quarrel with the 
Democratic platform statement that 
“a thin layer of earth, a few inches 
of rain, and a blanket of air makes 
human life possible on our planet.” 
The problem, now, as it has been 
ever since man began to overcome 
nature, is to preserve the necessary 
elements of earth, water, and air 
in proper form to sustain a growing 
population. There is today often 
violent disagreement on the means 
and methods; fortunately, there is 
general agreement on the necessity. 


Presidential interregnum 


Until the ratification in 1933 of 
the Twentieth Amendment to the 
Constitution, the interregnum be- 
tween the election of a President and 
his taking office lasted from Novem- 
ber until March 4. Now the period 
ends on January 20, but it still 
presents problems of the transition. 
This will be especially so this winter, 


in light of pressing foreign policy 
problems in every quarter of the 
globe. 


Both Vice President Nixon and 
Senator Kennedy will be in a posi- 
tion to move quickly once Inaugura- 
tion Day arrives. The Vice Presi- 
dent, of course, is part of the current 
Administration and therefore privy 
to its inner secrets and most highly 
classified information. The problem 
is more acute for Kennedy, but he 
has set up long-range policy plan- 
ning groups to cope with it. 


The basic work is being done by 
a group headed by Paul Nitze, a 
Republican turned Democrat who 


‘headed the State Department’s Pol- 


icy Planning Staff under Truman, 
with assistance on foreign policy 
problems from Adlai Stevenson. The 
Nitze group, actually the brain child 
of Senator Henry M. Jackson, who 
has been investigating these past 
months national security policy-mak- 
ing machinery, covers both military 
and foreign policy problems. The 
hope is to provide Kennedy, if he 
wins the election, with some plans 
and programs to submit to the new 
Congress soon after inauguration, 
thus taking full advantage of the 
first hundred days, in which any new 
chief executive can expect a con- 
gressional honeymoon. 


Both Kennedy and Nixon have 
felt that Khrushchev will quickly try 
to test the new President’s mettle, 
perhaps just after the election and 
before Eisenhower leaves office. This 
could be a very troublesome and 
difficult period. Of course, it would 
be far more difficult if Kennedy wins 
than it would be for Nixon. But 
there is no doubt that if Kennedy 
does win, President Eisenhower can 
be counted on to work with him in 
the interregnum period to the extent 
that Kennedy desires. 


How far Kennedy would go would 
most probably depend on events. He 
is not likely to take the position that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt did after his 
first election, that he could do noth- 
ing until he was sworn in. F.D.R. 
cooperated not at all with outgoing 
President Hoover. Those were seri- 
ous times indeed, but the period 
from November 8 to January 20 this 
winter could be infinitely more dan- 
gerous to the future of the nation 
and the free world. 
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Which kind 
of income | 
does most for 
your family? 


T’S HARD to say what contributes nied 

happiness around the family circle, bt 
income that can grow certainly helps. 

That’s the reason so many families at 
becoming owners of good stock. Not just t 
have a second income, however small, t 
pay some of today’s bills. But to have a 
income that has a chance to grow. The 
know that American business is growin 
and that stock ownership gives thomi 
chance to grow with it. ; 


Sensible rules 
There’s nothing mysterious or dificul 


“ about investing sensibly. Just follow thes 


rules. Use only money not needed for livin 
expenses or emergencies. Bear in mind tha 
there is risk in investing. Depend on facts- 
not tips or rumors. And get responsible ad 
vice from a Member Firm of the New Yor 
Stock Exchange. 

If you’re careful to select a nearby Miia 
ber Firm you'll be served by a broker wh 
has passed the New York Stock Exchange’ 
tests for knowledge and integrity. He’l 
welcome your visit. Ask him what stocks h 
thinks will fit your objectives. And get hi 
opinion about bonds, too. 

You’ll find a wealth of valuable facts i 
our booklet, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.’ 
It gives you the records of more than 40) 
stocks that have paid a cash dividend ever 
year for 25 years or more. And a list o 
stocks that have paid progressively highe 
dividends in recent years. The coupon i 
low will bring you a copy free. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange © 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in tht 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 

ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. K-60, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. % 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 


Address. 











Broker, if any. 
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The Atlantic Report 


Ta political and ideological struggle between 
East and West moved a significant step further 
when the East German government announced, 
on August 30, its five-day “little blockade” in 
Berlin, which consisted in refusing the citizens 
of the Federal Republic the right to cross from 
West into East Berlin. As a supplementary meas- 
ure, the East Germans imposed checks on all 
citizens of the Federal Republic traveling from 
West Germany to Berlin and turned back about 
one thousand of them during the five days. 


On September 8 the East Germans reimposed 
the ban on West Germans entering East Berlin. 
This time there was no five-day time limit. For 
West Germans it would in future be necessary 
to show “‘good reason” for wanting to enter East 
Berlin — or, as it is known in Communist jargon, 
the “democratic sector.” By “good reason” the 
East Germans meant the carrying out of commer- 
cial transactions useful to the East German Re- 
public. Anyone doing this would be entitled to a 
temporary permit of residence made out by the 
People’s Police and countersigned by the East 
German Minister of the Interior, Karl Maron. 


The East German measures had the appearance 
of a mere pinprick, and the sturdy Berliners have 
acquired much of the undemanding resiliency 
of a pincushion during the last fifteen years. It has 
become customary for the Berliners, when their 
livelihoods, and even their lives, have been threat- 
ened by a new twist of Soviet and East German 
policy, to tell the rest of the Western world to 
keep calm. Berline Schnauze is part of Berlin’s tra- 
dition — denoting an instinctive sense of inde- 
pendence, compounded of courage, cheekiness, 
and big-city wit. 


Yet the East German measures were much more 
than a pinprick. For Germany, after all, is the 
chief battlefield in the East-West struggle, and 
Berlin is its focal point. 


The East German measures were part of a 
creeping campaign which was almost certainly 
inspired by Moscow. When they were introduced, 
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BERLIN 


the real ruler of the East German Republic, 
Walter Ulbricht, was ‘‘on holiday” in the Soviet 
Union. And the Moscow press and radio sup- 
ported the measures at once. 


What is this| campaign’s essential purpose? 
Khrushchev himself gave the answer, in advance, 
by defining the Soviet Union’s immediate aims in 
Germany as being the creation of a neutralized 
‘free’ city” of West Berlin and the achievement of 
world-wide recognition of the equality of the 
two German states. Further objectives may be 
the complete detachment of West Berlin from 
Western Europe, its closer association with the 
East German Republic, and the latter’s emergence 
as the leading German state, preserving its role 
as an integral part of the satellite bloc until such 
time as the whole of Germany can be drawn into 
the Soviet orbit. 


Double-edged barrier 


The East German measures against West Berlin 
were carried out with efficiency and politeness. 
The ragamuffins of the People’s Police of, say, 
five years ago no longer exist. Today the smart, 
alert People’s Police are disturbingly confident, 
and the hallmark of this confidence is their polite- 
ness. Furthermore, the East German measures 
made a sharp distinction between West Germans 
and West Berliners. The latter’s freedom of move- 
ment was not questioned, and Herr Ulbricht even 
referred to “our good Berliners.” The East Ger- 
man regime intends to woo the Berliners in a less 
brutal manner than it has in the past. 


The measures were ordered by the East Ger- 
man Ministry of the Interior, which, under valid 
four-power agreements, has no authority in Ber- 
lin. Berlin’s four-power status. was ignored, and 
the protests of the American, French, and British 
governments and commandants in Berlin received 
scant attention; the three governments do not 
recognize the East German regime and can only 
expect to be ignored by it in return. 


The East German campaign can serve supple- 
mentary purposes. Herr Ulbricht is undoubtedly 
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the newest 


SOUNDS 


STRAVINSKY —A SELF- 
PORTRAIT 


IGOR STRAVINSKY-a self-portrait 
in 3 “Lp's'’’ and a fourteen-page 
Portfolio. Stravinsky conducts 
x-ray sharp newly-recorded per- 
formances of his masterpieces, 
“LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS” 
and ‘‘PETROUSHKA.” Stravinsky 
writes, in his own Byzantine prose, 
about the creation of these ep- 
ochal works. He tells poignantly 
about places seen and cherished 
in a much-traveled life. As per- 
sonal as his guiding hand on an 
orchestra is the sound of Stravin- 
sky’s voice as he speaks about 
“Le Sacre.” Illustrations include 
snapshots taken by Stravinsky and 
his own hand-drawn map of old St. 
Petersburg. 


Stravinsky: Le Sacre du Printemps 
Petroushka / Igor Stravinsky 
conducting Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra / D3L 300 / D3S 614 





THE COWBOY AND THE 
HURRICANE 


Brisk as a prairie breeze is AARON 
COPLAND's brace of ballets — 
“RODEO” and ‘BILLY THE KID,” 
newly coupled in high-stepping 
performances byLeonard Bernstein 
and the New York Philharmonic. 
By way of further 60th birthday 
salute to this celebrated American 
composer, Bernstein, the Philhar- 
monic and some youthful cohorts 
Present a first recording of Cop- 
land’s school opera for school 
children, “THE SECOND 
HURRICANE.” 


Copland: Four Dance Episodes 
From “Rodeo” / Billy the Kid / 
Leonard Bernstein conducting New 
York Philharmonic / ML 5575 

MS 6175 





FROM BACH TO BOLERO 


EUGENE ORMANDY and THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
move with wonderful agility from 


Bach's majestic Toccatas on one 
new record to Ravel’s turbulent 
“BOLERO” on another. 


J. S. Bach: Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor, etc. / Eugene Ormandy 
conducting The Philadelphia 
Orchestra / ML 5580 / MS 6180 


Ravel: Bolero; Le Tombeau de 
Couperin; Alborada del Gracioso 
MS 6169* ML 5569 


THE DUKE MEETS 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

Blithe-spirited DUKE ELLINGTON. 
and his aide-de-camp Billy Stray- 
horn meet a surprising new col- 
league — Peter Illitch Tchaikovsky. 
The result is a suave and witty 
commentary on that hardiest of 
classics, ‘‘THE NUTCRACKER 
SUITE.” In the Ellington book, 
“Waltz of the Flowers” becomes 
“Danse of the Floreadores’’! 


The Nutcracker Suite/Duke Elling- 
ton and his Orchestra / CL 1541 
CS 8341 








WALTER AND MAHLER’S LIED 


BRUNO WALTER, Mahler's great 
friend and most ardent advocate, 
penetrates to the poetic heart of 
his “LIED VON DER ERDE.” The 
album cover photograph is a col- 
lage of Mahleriana in Dr. Walter’s 
possession—including, appropri- 
ately, Mahler's spectacles. Mahler's 
vision is indeed Walter's. Another 
noble Walter mission is the fur- 
therance of Anton Bruckner’s 
music, through recordings such as 
this latest, of the 9th Symphony. 


Mahler: Das Lied von der Erde 
(The Song of the Earth) / Bruno 
Walter conducting New York Phil- 
harmonic / M2L 255 / M2S 617 





PREVIN’S BROADWAY 


ANDRE PREVIN is the guide toa 
bright new world — the Broadway 
jazz scene. Pianist-arranger Previn 
and a limber jazz trio swing subtly 
but powerfully in ten Broadway hit 
tunes. 


Give My Regards to Broadway f È 
Andre Previn and his Trio Z 
CL 1530 / CS 8330 
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33 singles: A happy new 
note. Many of your favorite 
Singers and their songs are 
now available too on neat 
7-inch single records at 
your favorite speed — 33, 








PERCUSSION IN STEREO 


“PERCUSSION GOES DIXIE- 
LAND” and a number of other 
riotous directions in a brash new 
album by arranger-bandleader 
GARRY SHERMAN, Equally com- 
bustible is "Stereo Dialog for 
Brass” a free-wheeling exchange 
between trumpets and trombones, 


Percussion Goes Dixieland / Garry 
Sherman / CL 1537 / CS 8337 


«»ealways yours on COLUMBIA ®© RECORDS 
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" Shown above Patio Master $24.95 


a Salton HOTRAY® 


is the help you need to serve graciously and charmingly! 
te 





Candlelight ...the tinkle of glass...romance...these are 
precious moments treasured by a woman. Such moments are 
easily and successfully assured by the hostess who has the 
help of a Salton Hotray. This unique automatic electric food 
warmer keeps hot foods and beverages hot, nutritious and 
flavor perfect for hours to suit even the most demanding gour- 
met taste. With a Salton Hotray or Hotable you can stay 
serene and relaxed, whether you are hostessing a large dinner 
party, small midnight supper or everyday family meal. Models 
to complement any table setting, any room decor. The most 
appreciated gift you can give. 





4 The Continental $95 
ei Write for your copies of “Gracious Living Begins with a Salton Hotray,” 
It T: dds th * 
Salton HO ‘Saeed San “Salton Recipe Booklet” and complete list of Salton products. Salton 
2 to a luxurious serving cart. | Hotrays from $5.95 to $59.50 and Salton Hotables from $59.50 to 
| Gee Rolls smoothly from kitchen $200.00. All with adjustable temperature controls, shatterproof radiant 
p to dining room or patio. glass heating surfaces. 


Salkove. manuracturine COMPANY, INC., 517A EAST 72nd STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y... 
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Report on Berlin Se 


worried by the drain of manpower 
to the West. In August, for instance, 
20,000 East Germans sought refuge’ 
in the Federal Republic. Four out of 
five of them took the obvious escape 
route to West Berlin. During the 
first eight months of this year, 3000 
East German farmers chose the 
same route, with the East German 
Republic facing the prospect of the 
worst harvest in ten years. 


This exodus is a painful running 
sore for the East German economy. 
The police checks along the sector 
boundaries in Berlin may, indeed, 
prevent West Germans from getting 
into East Berlin, but they may 
equally prevent East Germans from 
getting out. 


The West strikes back 


The campaign may unsettle the 
whole Western alliance. Within a 
few hours of its inception, West 
German newspapers were asking 
why the United States, France, and 
Britain were not doing something 
effective to counter it. What did the 
word “effective” mean? No West 
German could say with any degree 
of certainty. 


The three Western commandants 
in Berlin could not institute local 
sanctions against the East Germans, 
such as halting through traffic on 
canals and railways in West Berlin. 
Such action would provoke far more 
damaging East German reprisals 
against West Berlin’s vulnerable 
communications. 


Late in September the Federal 
Government in Bonn, with the sup- 
port of the Western allies, struck 
back. Bonn gave three months’ no- 
tice that it would abrogate its agree- 
ment and suspend trade between 
the two German states if East Ger- 
many persisted in maintaining its 
blockade in Berlin. This cuts both 
ways. West German exports to East 
Germany last year were worth 850 
million marks. East German ex- 
ports to the Federal Republic were 
worth only 800 million marks and 
did not include so many key indus- 
trial products; but East German lig- 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 




































































































of these beautiful de luxe lbrary editi 


NEW MEMBER 


FOR ONLY $ 2 89 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


very word Shakespeare wrote — every com- 
E edy, tragedy, and historical play; every 
poem and sonnet — yours complete in this 
beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle at the 
comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by Cleopatra; 
thrill with Romeo in the eestasies of love. Here 
is the writer who understood human nature as 
no other ever has! 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


n= is another titan of the Elizabethan era 

-Sir Francis Bacon, whose surpassing 
intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of 
personal guidance can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays . . . about love, politics, 
books, business, friendship, and the many other 
subjects which Bacon discusses so wisely. 


PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 


Milton 


yor will be spellbound by Paradise Lost — the 
supreme achievement of the blind poet who 
fought for man’s right to think. Or, in a gayer 
spirit, you will enjoy “tripping the light fan- 
tastic” with L’ Allegro. Or again, perhaps, the 
dreamy meditation of the beautiful I} Pense- 
roso will best suit your mood. With this hand- 
some volume at hand, you may choose from 
thirty of Milton’s matchless poems. 











Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to your 

library — as an introductory offer made 
only to new members of The Classics Club? 
You are invited to join today...and to 
receive on approval beautiful editions of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called "Classics"? 


A true “classic” is a book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival 
the most thrilling modern novel. Have you 
ever wondered how the great books have 
become “classics”? First, because they are 
so readable. They would not have lived un- 
less they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to un- 
derstand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicitu. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any spe- 
cific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold — books you 
and your children will cherish for years. 





A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first books will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books 
—only the ones you want. No money in 
advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. The low 
introductory price for these THREE beauti- 
ful volumes cannot be ured unless you 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB ou 
Roslyn, L. l., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Edi- 
tions of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, THE ESSAYS OF BACON and PARADISE 
LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF MILTON pictured 
above which I may keep for only $2.89 plus a 
few cents mailing charges the special new- 
member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes. If not completely satisfied after seven 


days’ examination, I may return all 3 books 
and owe nothing. 


As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive 
an advance description of future selections. 

Also. I may reject any volume before or after I 
receive it, and I may eancel my membership 
whenever I wish. 


For each future Club volume T decide to keep 





I will send you the low price of $2.89 plus a ex 
cents mailing charges. (Books shtpped in U.S 
only.) 

Mr. \ 
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FIRST 
ANI 
FOREMOST 


The diamond merchants of Am- 
sterdam, we’re told, keep pictures 
of beautiful girls on the walls of 
_ their sales rooms to remind them 
why they are in business, It’s their 
way of saying that girls are a dia- 
mond’s best friend. 

Unfortunately, we can’t follow 
this example for two reasons. One 
is simply that there isn’t enough 
room to hang pictures of our cus- 
tomers in our offices, since large 
< amounts of wall space are neces- 
sarily taken up by quote boards. 
The other more important reason 
is that it is our policy to hold the 
identity of each of our customers 
in strictest confidence always. 

_ But in spite of the absence of the 

portrait gallery, we like to believe 
that the names, holdings, and char- 
acteristics of our customers are 
forever engraved on the memories 
of our account executives and that 
each of them has his- customers 
firmly fixed in his mind’s eye if not 
on the office wall. From the time 
he enters our Training School to 
the day he retires, every one of our 
account executives has impressed 
upon him that the customer’s in- 
terest must come first, and he must 
act accordingly. 

In our business, the customer 
isn’t always right, but he’s always 
first. And that, we think, is much 
more important. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
131 offices here and abroad 


















































Report on Berlin 


nite and electricity are important for 
the West Berlin economy. 


At any time the West can impose 
a total trade boycott of East Ger- 
many. But this last available trump 
card could provoke an East German 
blockade of Berlin. And Berlin, 
more than any other city in the 
world, save possibly Hong Kong, 
must export to live. 


West German “‘militarism”’ 


In the West, the Cold War is con- 
ventionally regarded as an affair 
of right and wrong, black and white, 
in which Communist dictatorship 
confronts the forces of freedom. Un- 
fortunately, Communist propaganda 
in Central Europe has worked with 
many handles and has worked well. 
The East Germans have depicted 
the West Germans, or rather their 
leaders, as militarists. This view 
is accepted by a fair number of 
East Germans, and even by some 
citizens of states allied to the Federal 
Republic. 


The West Germans are partly 
to blame. There was, for instance, 
this year’s “Spanish adventure” 
of the Federal Defense Minister, 
Herr Strauss, who forgot to consult 
his NATO partners before trying to 
obtain military supply bases from 
General Franco. 


There was also the Defense Minis- 
try’s demand for bigger destroyers 
— up to 6000 tons, against the pres- 
ent 3000-ton limit. And there was 
the ill-advised Bundeswehr pam- 
phlet of August 20, in which Strauss’s 
staff advisers “demanded” (the word 
used in the pamphlet) equality of 
nuclear armaments with NATO 
partners. 


There were events like the rally in 
Saarbriicken at the beginning of 
September of one thousand members 
of the ex-soldiers’ association of the 
Stahlhelm (“steel helmets”). Before 
Hitler came to power, this associa- 
tion played a murky role as the 
strong-arm squad of the German 
Nationalist Party. Later it merged 
with the Nazi brown shirts. Today 
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it has shed its old fighting slogans 


and lost its teeth. But it was shock- 


ingly tactless of the Saar Prime Min- 
ister and other West German poli- 
ticians to send messages of welcome 
to the Stahlhelm on this occasiony . 
It is this sort of action which lends a ^ 
spurious credibility to East German 
chatter about West German mili- 
tarism. 


East German grievances 


The East Germans were furnished 
with an equally useful grievance, 
against the irredentism of the mil- 
lions of refugees in the Federal Re- 
public from the lost German lands 
beyond the Oder-Neisse line or in 
Czechoslovakia. This irredentism is 
partly real, partly mythical. Every 
year, and especially at Whitsuntide, 
there are refugee rallies in West 
Germany which draw crowds of from 
a few hundred to many thousands. 
At these rallies there is a certain 
amount of loose talk about inalien- 
able rights to the old “homelands.” 


In the past, the Federal Govern- 
ment has adopted an attitude of wary 
sympathy, conditioned by knowl- 
edge of Western disapproval on the 
one side and of the voting strength of 
eleven million refugees on the other. 
This year both Dr. Adenauer and 
his Vice Chancellor, Professor Er- 
hard, have attended refugee rallies 
in person and have made the prin- 
cipal, discreetly phrased speeches. ` 
They did this because they believed 
that they could surreptitiously apply 
the brake to refugee fervor. 


Their new policy was seized upon 
by East German propagandists as 
evidence. that the Federal Govern- 
ment was backing refugee claims up 
to the hilt. This was an obvious 
Communist gambit. But it led many 
people in the Western world to draw 
false conclusions too, and only two 
days before the “‘little blockade” of 
West Berlin the London Times pub- 
lished a leading article condemn- 
ing ‘‘unnecessary” demonstrations of 
purblind nationalism, especially in 
Berlin. The Times article was quoted 
in most East German papers, to 
show how provocative were the 
meetings in West Berlin of the ex- 
prisoners-of-war and the refugees, 
against which the East German 
measures were ostensibly directed. 


Yet another East German griev- 
ance is against “revanchists,’ an 
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NOTE TO PARENTS: Ait ABOUT THE 
Human Bopy contains perhaps the best 
and most sensible description of human 
physiology ever written for children. It 
includes an illustrated explanation of the 
process of reproduction that has been 
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THE PLAN . To encourage — without 


pressure — a natural love of reading is 
the sound educational principle of the 
Young Reapers or America* plan. It 
provides—at regular intervals, which is 
extremely important — authoritative 
books that are, above all, fun to read. 
The “library building” habit thus ac- 
quired in childhood is the most precious 
that can be developed in any child. 
There are two separate series involved, 
one covering history and the other sci- 
ence. You can subscribe to either one for 
your child, or to both at a 10% 
discount. 


(1) THE ALLABOUT BOOKS are com- 


prehensive books about science. Each of 
these volumes—from dinosaurs and as- 
tronomy to atoms and sputniks—is writ- 
ten by an eminently qualified science 
writer and is accurately and profusely 
illustrated. 


(2) THE LANDMARK BOOKS about 


American and world nistory are written 
by outstanding authors whose reputa- 
tions were made in the field of serious 
adult writing — authors like John Gun- 
ther, Pearl Buck, Thomas B. Costain, 
John Mason Brown and many others, 
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x A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION is suggested, in order to see 
how your own young reader responds to 
the idea, To excite and inspire him im- 
mediately, he will receive, free, the en- 
rollment gift pictured at left, He will also 
receive the ALLABouT or LANDMARK 
Book you select as the first purchase 
from the two listed in the coupon. At the 
end of the trial subscription, if you do 
not feel that the plan is succeeding with 
your child, you are free to cancel. 


Æ THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE— each 
month your child will receive a book 
addressed to him personally. The price 
to subscribers, lower than the regular 
retail price, is only $1.75 each, plus a 
small charge for mailing. 


* IF YOU DECIDE to subscribe to 
both series (one ALLABouT and one 
LanpMarK Book each month) you will 
receive a discount of 10%, making the 
special combined price $3.15, plus the 
postage and handling charge. 





NOTE ABOUT CHRISTMAS: If you wish the sub- 
scription to begin as a Christmas surprise, 
simply check the proper box in the coupon. 
The enrollment gift and the first purchase 
will be sent in packages plainly labeled 
“Do not open until Christmas." Enclosed 
will be a card naming you as the donor. 


*Trademark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
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Performance 
is the test of 
Space Technology Leadership 


The experience and creativity of 
Space Technology Laboratories 
in the field of space systems— 
both military and civilian—are 
documented in this record of ac- 
complishment: Responsibility 
since 1954 for the over-all sys- 
tems integration and test for the 
Atlas, Thor, Titan, and Minute- 
man elements of the U.S. Air 
Force ballistic missile program, 
and in such advanced space proj- 
ects as Score, Tiros |, Transit 1B, 
and Mercury. Conduct of vehicle 
re-entry projects and the Pioneer 
I, Explorer VI, and Pioneer V ad- 
vanced space probes on behalf of 
the Air Force, ARPA and NASA. 
Contributions to these projects 
included design, construction, 
and instrumentation of space 
vehicles and ground systems; 
over-all systems engineering and 
technical direction; direction of 
launch and tracking; and data 
reduction and analysis. 

This performance demon» 
strates STL creative flexibility to 
anticipate and initiate responses 
to the space challenge. To dis- 
charge its growing responsibility 
in Space Technology Leadership, 
STL is now broadening the scope 
of its activities. Resumes and in- 
quiries concerning opportunities 
with STL are invited from out- 
standing scientists and engi- 
neers, and will receive meticulous 
attention. 
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Report on Berlin 


absurd label for a list which used to 
be headed with the name of the 
Federal Minister for Refugees, Pro- 
fessor Oberländer. Since Oberländ- 
er’s resignation in May, the names 
at the top of the list have been 
those of the Secretary of State in 
Dr. Adenauer’s chancellery, Hans 
Globke, and the Minister of Trans- 
port, Hans Seebohm. But anyone 
can be called a revanchist, and the 
East German press fulminates equally 
against Bundeswehr generals, civil 
servants, and out-of-work, right-wing 
political extremists. 


It seems surprising that a large 
number of East Germans äre im- 
pressed by this claptrap; the truth 
is that they are increasingly, patheti- 
cally out of touch with West Ger- 
many and unable to sift the truth 
from their daily double-doses of 
Communist propaganda. 


The pressures on West Berlin 


The troubled post-war story of 
Berlin has entered a new and more 
dangerous phase, for the East Ger- 
man regime is evidently going to be 
used as the Soviet Union’s cat’s-paw 
in the campaign for the slow suffoca- 
tion of the city’s freedom and inde- 
pendence. The regime will have no 
difficulty in trumping up excuses 
for increasing pressure on West Ber- 
lin. It will apply such pressure 
ruthlessly. 


The suggestion which has been 
made for moving Berlin, physically, 
to the Lüneburg Heath, along with 
its industry and its 2.3 million in- 
habitants, may sound fantastic; yet 
all that is sure is that West Berlin, 
however valuable a listening post 
and shop window, will remain a 
source of human concern and diplo- 
matic weakness for the West. 


Dr. Adenauer’s other worries 


Berlin has certainly not been Dr. 
Adenauer’s only worry. When Gen- 
eral de Gaulle advanced his idea of 
a concert of European states in Sep- 
tember, he struck a blow — the 
more painful because unexpected — 
at the Federal Government’s de- 
clared policy of boosting supra- 
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national European institutions. Flex- 


ibility is not Adenauer’s strong suit, 
and he has not been pleased by being 
asked to jettison plans which he has 
supported undeviatingly for the past 
ten years. He was even less pleased 
by the crows of delight of the Social 
Democrats — the least international- 
ist-minded party in Germany today 
—and of the industrialists, who 
loathe the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 


Another source of concern to Dr. 
Adenauer has been the adoption of 
the Lord Mayor of West Berlin, 
Willy Brandt, as Social Democratic 
candidate for the chancellorship at 
next year’s federal election. Dow- 
ered with youth (he is forty-five), 
vitality, and a charming and attrac- 
tive wife, Brandt is a shrewd political 
tactician. He has imposed his can- 
didacy on the little cabal of Social 
Democrats which has for so long 
directed party affairs from its dingy 
offices in Bonn. 


Brandt had first to establish him- 
self as undisputed leader in Berlin 
itself, where another party cell had 
been entrenched since 1946. He had 
to show just the right mixture of 
reticence at the thought of leaving 
beleaguered Berlin and of enthu- 
siasm at the prospect of leading 
a rejuvenated, middle-of-the-road, 
moderate, nonideological party to 
victory at the polls next year. Here 
is the first real challenge to Dr. 
Adenauer’s political supremacy since 
1949. 


In contrast to Berlin, Bonn re- 
mains relatively placid. The average 
West German is still primarily inter- 
ested in his personal share in the 
economic miracle which goes on and 
on. The vital statistics of that 
miracle are the trebled consumption 
of tobacco since 1950, the 5 per cent 
annual increase in the consumption 
of alcohol, the decline of the hum- 
drum potato, the soaring output 
figures of Daimler-Benz and Volks- 
wagen, and the advance of the coun- 
try’s gold and dollar reserves toward 
the $8 billion mark. 


The Berliner sometimes wonders if 
the typical Bundesbiirger of Bonn is 
much concerned about him. The 
thought may be a trifle unfair, but 
the busy prosperous citizen of West 
Germany has so many other things 
to think about. 
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Zeroing in on the future 


At Gen Tel we’ve set our sights on creating advanced communication 
for tomorrow. And we're shooting new ideas at this target every day. 


In our 24 research laboratories, more than 3,500 scientists and eng 
neers are probing the future, with surprising results for today. 


Example: one team of General Telephone & Electronics scientist 
working to develop “flat-wall” TV, has created a new device that ma 
revolutionize telephone communications. It is a thin wafer only 

inches square that may someday connect and disconnect up to 10,00 
telephone lines. 


Frankly, we don’t yet know all the possibilities opened up by thi 
discovery. But many immediate applications are being explored. 


Research is but one of the many areas in which General Telephone | 
Electronics is thinking and working ahead—not only to meet the con 
munications needs of today, but of tomorrow. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Ave., New York 1 
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Moment of moments... cordial of cordials . . . a dram of Drambuie! Made with 
a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a luxurious adventure. Origi- 
nally the personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in 
Scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. Enjoy Drambuie 


in the traditional cordial glass—or on the rocks, with twist of lemon peel if desired. 
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The Atlantic Report 


AA signing of the Indus Water Treaty in Ka- 
rachi in September was, as President Eisenhower 
so correctly put it at his press conference, “One 
bright spot . . . in a very depressing world pic- 
ture.” The treaty marks the end of a twelve-year 
fight between India and Pakistan over the division 
of the waters of the immense Indus River basin, 
a parched and hilly region which overlaps north- 
west India and a major section of West Pakistan. 
The. Indus treaty is the first real rapprochement 
India and Pakistan have had since the bloody par- 
tition of the Asian subcontinent in August, 1947. 
And inasmuch as the fight over the waters was 
considered by many to be the most explosive of the 
many disputes between the two countries, there 
now is at least hope that India and Pakistan can 
become more neighborly. 


When the British raj pulled out of the subcon- 
tinent two years after the end of World War II, 
Muslim Pakistan also pulled out of predominantly 
Hindu India. In partitioning the land on a reli- 
gious basis, the peculiarities of the Indus momen- 
tarily were ignored. This 1800-mile-long river 
rises in the Himalayas of Tibet, is fed by six tribu- 
taries, and now forms a sort of unwieldy interna- 
tional fire hose with India, at the headwaters, 
controlling the spigot, and Pakistan, down-coun- 
try, at the unpredictable nozzle. Further compli- 
cating this, the canals and barrages built under 
British rule to serve a unified area were, under 
partition, left pretty much on the Pakistani side 
of the border. 


It was not until eight months after partition that 
India decided to cut off the flow of some of these 
waters from the Pakistani canals in order to divert 
them into its own parched areas. And it was then, 
in 1948, that the two nations realized they had 
real trouble on their hands. 


India temporarily restored the flow — at a price. 
But basic negotiations between India and Pakistan 
had little success until August, 1951, when David 
E. Lilienthal, former head of both the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, did an on-the-spot article for Colliers 
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= INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


magazine. Lilienthal noted that almost half the 
Indus waters, with a flow equal to that of the Nile 
and four times that of the Colorado, are wasted 
during the summer months, either through evapo- 
ration or flow into the Arabian Sea. He suggested 
that the problem was economic, not political, 
and that it should be settled by engineers agreeing 
on a unified development of the basin. He thought 
it conceivable that the World Bank might help. 


The World Bank thought so too. Within a 
month of the article’s publication, Eugene R. 
Black, the Bank president, made a ‘‘good offices” 
proposal to both India and Pakistan, and it was 
accepted. But as negotiations continued, it be- 
came apparent that Lilienthal’s unified develop- 
ment idea had ignored the deep enmity of India 
and Pakistan. The waters would have to be split. 


Dividing the waters 


The Bank proposed that India be given the wa-_ 
ters of the Indus’ three eastern tributaries — the 
Sutlej, Beas, and Ravi — and Pakistan the waters 
of the three western rivers — the Chenab, Jhelum, 
and the Indus proper. The Kabul, which rises in 
Afghanistan and flows into Pakistan, was excluded. 
Pakistan’s share was, and is, the larger — 80 per 
cent of the flow. But unlike India’s, its land is only 
marginal desert right now. India’s gain was to be 
in increased development, in Punjab in the north 
and in parched Rajasthan, south of Delhi. In ad- 
dition, India was to foot the bill in diverting the 
waters, so that the existing Pakistani canals and 
irrigation works would be fed from the three 
western rivers and left independent of India’s three 
eastern ones. 


But negotiations were delayed. Pakistan, beset 
by changing governments and political oppor- 
tunists, was unable to commit itself. India, grow- 
ing impatient, delivered an ultimatum that it 
would divert what water it needed by 1962, settle- 
ment or no settlement. Border incidents arose. 
Pakistan prepared to take the case to the United 
Nations. Then, last year, the Bank suggested for- 
eign loans and grants to help India with the finan- 
cial burden. The program grew more ambitious. 
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The matching of a unique talent with 
an unusual vehicle has always been 
cause for hosannas. 

Now happily it occurs, for Holly- 
wood’s George Sidney has succeeded 
in matching the unique talents of Can- 
‘tinflas, who went around the world in 
80 days, with a most unusual vehicle: 

Thirty-five of showdom’s greatest 
names were eager to cross talents 
with Cantinflas and you see them all, 


Suddenly 
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CANTINFLAS 


...people are 
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playing themselves, in ‘‘Pepe’’...as an 
integral part of the big and wonder- 
ful story. 


With this intriguing variant on the 
7 Lively Arts, the catalyst that is Can- 
tinflas creates the most gala event 
of the current show season. Offering, 
as it does, fun, color, drama, music 
and pageantry... Pepe” presents a 
new excitement in screen entertain- 
ment. You must be among the first to 
see and enjoy it. 


“PEPE” WILL BE SHOWN ON A RESERVED TICKET BASIS ONLY 
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India and Pakistan : 
Pakistan, with outside help, could 
now look to water storage and hydro- 


electric development, instead of mere 
replacement of what it once had. 


Coincident with this, two outside 
factors came into play. Communist 
China began its incursions, first into 
Tibet, and then into the Indian bor- 
der regions themselves, causing Prime 
Minister Nehru to realize he now 
had more than the Pakistani bound- 
ary to defend. And in Pakistan, 
Field Marshal Ayub Khan became a 
strong-man President, fully as much 
a popular master of his country as 
Nehru was in India. As one Pakistani 
official in Washington put it, “Ayub 
no longer had to do the political 
truckling his predecessors did.” 


In the midst of these rosy prospects 
for settling the Indus dispute, nego- 
tiations all but stopped last July in a 
very deep disagreement over water 
which India needed to retain from 
Pakistan’s three western rivers in 
order to irrigate and develop some 
isolated areas in the Indian hill land. 


Agreement by cajolery 


William A. B. Iliff, the British- 
born vice president of the World 
Bank, who has nursed negotiations 
along for a good many years, left 
Washington immediately for more 
face-to-face conferences with Nehru 
and Ayub. ‘One had to use cajol- 
ery,’ he explained. “An interna- 
tional treaty where each side gets 
what it wanted must be a bad treaty. 
And certainly, in this instance, each 
side is not getting all it wanted.” 


lliff’s ‘“‘cajolery? was successful. 
After some final compromises at the 
Bank’s Washington headquarters at 
the end of August, the treaty was 
dispatched to the printers in prepara- 
tion for signing by Nehru and Ayub 
in Karachi in September. 


Ghulam Mueenuddin, Pakistan’s 
chief negotiator, later explained: 
“The biggest factor was the moral 
pressure of the Bank. Both of us were 
terribly reluctant to appear before 
the world and say we were not pre- 
pared to accept the Bank’s advice.” 
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“I don’t think any business man in this country is doing his 
duty unless he devotes some part of his time and some part 
of his company’s earnings to promoting peace.” —from the 
new book, “Vice President in Charge of Revolution,” by 
Murray D. Lincoln, President of Nationwide Insurance. 





Peace Observer This is the United Nations. The man? Special delegate Walter 
W. Falck of Severna Park, Maryland—representing himself ...seeing how peace is waged. 
Walter Falck happens to be a regional manager of Nationwide Insurance. He is one of 
hundreds of Nationwide managers who visit the U.N. each year at company expense, as 
part of Nationwide’s continuing effort to bring world affairs closer to the affairs of all of us. 
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India and Pakistan 


Niranjan D. Gulhati, India’s chief 
negotiator, conceded that his great- 
est frustration was in having his word 
as a professional engineer doubted 
because he happened to be sitting 
at the negotiating table in a political 
cause. But, said he, “We had to 
keep in view the interests of the 
other side: they must live; we must 
live. They must have water; we 
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must have water.” 


The people benefit 


What has been the result of set- 
tling this twelve-year fight, this series 
of on-again, off-again negotiations 
which almost became hopelessly 
snagged on the very eve of agree- 
ment? The settlement gives the green 
light to irrigate an area of almost 30 
million acres in India and Pakistan. 
(The United States in its entirety 
possesses only 27 million acres of irri- 
gated land.) The people who will 
receive the benefits — more food, 
more power, more water, and better 
flood control — total 47 million, a 
figure equal to the entire population 
of Italy. 


Although India now has agreed to 
slow down its program for using the 
Indus waters to irrigate the Punjab 








and Rajasthan until a ten-year 
transitional period is over, it still will 
be gaining enormously in improving 
the livelihood of its people. And 
Pakistan, with outside help, can now 
look forward not only to a continued 
water supply but to the funds to 
build more irrigation canals and two 
large dams which will give it constant 
water and power, even in times of 
drought. 


This international planned devel- 
opment will cost some $1.3 billion 
over the next decade. Almost half 
of this money is to be provided in 
loans and grants from Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, West 
Germany, and the World Bank itself. 


The religious issue 


There is hope that the Indus settle- 
ment will help to quiet tempers in 





the other disputes between India 
and Pakistan. After their formal 
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THE COMPLETE GREEK TRAGEDIES, The 33 sur- 
viving tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides, newly rendered in powerful, soaring for 
verse translations. 4 volumes, boxed. 
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THE LOOKING GLASS LIBRARY. A rich repast 
oung minds undernourished by the thin 
gruel of today’s “juveniles.” 10 volumes of child- 
hood classics, illustrated and boxed: Blue Fairy 
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OR MORE THAN A DECADE, The Readers’ 
Subscription has set before readers of discrim- 
inating tastes the choicest fare in books and 
literary recordings—always at welcome savings. 
The writings (and readings) of Eliot, Yeats, 
Cummings, Pound, Frost and other poets; novels 
by Joyce, Durrell, Edmund Wilson, Saul Bellow, 
Nathanael West and D. H. Lawrence; the con- 
tributions of Freud, Frazer, Schopenhauer, 


THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET. Lawrence Dur- 
rell’s celebrated exploration of the varieties of 
love—Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive, Clea. 4 


novels, boxed. “A formidable, glittering achieve- 
ment.” London Times, PUBLISHER'S PRICE $15.40 





THE CAMBRIDGE TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. Four hundred years of great literature, 
from Malory to Donne, Burton to Johnson, 
Defoe to Burke, Austen to Bronté, Dickens to 
Butler. Recorded at Cambridge University; 5 
12-inch LPs. List Price $29.75 


Start membership with one of these eight literary treasures 


MASTERS OF MODERN POETRY. The collected 
verse and poetic dramas of three of the most 
eloquent voices of our time—W. B. Yeats, T. S. 
Eliot, E. E. Cummings. 3 volumes; 744 poems, 
3 complete plays. PUBLISHER’S PRICE $18.75 





Kierkegaard, Darwin, Mommsen, Werner Jaeger 
and other seminal thinkers—these are only a few 
of the 75 or more treasures of our cultural heri- 
tage which are regularly available to you as a 
member of The Readers’ Subscription. 

In addition, by joining now, you may enrich 
your library—free—with any one of the-six fine 
sets pictured here, 

As a member, you receive a free subscrip- 
tion to our distinguished magazine of ideas, 
The Griffin, each month featuring articles by 
perceptive observers of the intellectual scene— 
among them Alfred Kazin, C. P. Snow, Mark Van 
Doren, Arnold Toynbee, Leslie Fiedler, Dwight 
Macdonald, Kenneth Rexroth, Horace Gregory 
and Harry Levin. To start membership, fill in 
coupon below. 


THE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
SLANG. Ed. by Wentworth and Flex- 
ner. Over 20,000 listings, nearly 700 

double-columned pages. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 
MEMBER'S PRICE $5.50 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: THE BLACK 

BOOK. His comic novel of sex, 
banned till now by censorship, 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $4.95 

MEMBER’S PRICE $3.95 


THE ANNOTATED ALICE, By Martin 
Gardner, Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass, with 
delightfully erudite marginal com- 
mentary, PUBLISHER’s PRICE $10.00 

MEMBER'S PRICE $5.95 


ROBERT FROST READS HIS POETRY. 
Twelve-inch LP record. 

List Price $5.95 

MeEmser’s Price $4.75 


JAMES JOYCE, By Richard Ellmann, 
1960 National Book Award biog- 

raphy. 842 pages. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $12.50 
MEMBER'’s PRICE $7.95 


CALL IT SLEEP. By Henry Roth, 
Vivid 1935 novel of the Lower East 
Side, long neglected and only now 
back in print. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $5.95 
MEMBER'S PRICE $4.95 
ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
EARLY 18th CENTURY. By Bonamy 
Dobrée. Defoe, Swift, Pope, Addi- 
son and Steele. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $10.00 
MEMBER'S PRICE $5.95 


QUEST FOR IDENTITY. By Allen 
Wheelis. The changing American 
character and the search for stable 
values, PUBLISHER'S PRICE $3.95 

MeEmBER’s Price $3.50 


The Readers’ Subscription 


59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 








Which of these distinguished sets may we send you FREE? 


GIFT SET 


The Readers’ Subscription Dept. R-75 
(Check one) 


59 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a member, open my free subscrip- 
tion to The Griffin, and send at once the Gift Set and 
first Selection indicated here. Bill me for the first 
Selection at the reduced Member's Price, plus postage. 
I need take as few as four more Selections during the 
next 12 months, from the more than 75 available, and 
I will receive a free Bonus Book of my own choosing 
after every fourth Selection. 


CO COLLECTED PAPERS 
OF FREUD 


C COMPLETE GREEK 
TRAGEDIES 


O LOOKING GLASS 
LIBRARY 


FIRST SELECTION 
C ALEXANDRIA 


OTHER SELECTION. QUARTET 


MASTERS OF 
NAMB O ODMA POETRY 


ADDRESS O CAMBRIDGE 


TREASURY OF 


CITY. ENGLISH PROSE 





Incredible lovers 


of Khajuraho 


Along the edge of a mirror- 
like lake in central India stand 
the world’s most fascinating 
temples. Fascinating because 
they’re unlike any other reli- 
gious shrines on earth. 

The temples of Khajuraho 
are lavishly adorned with love. 
Lovers in the form of male 
and female figures, intricately 
carved of living stone, in acts of 
mutual adoration. 

__. No two sculptures are alike. 

They are the product of an age 

when man’s mind was free of 
false restraint. 
- The breadth of the artist’s 
concept may startle the casual 
_ observer with its daring. But 
the sophisticated will find in the 
- statues of Khajuraho aesthetic 
rewards beyond measure. 

You can now fly to Khaju- 
raho, two hours by air from 
Delhi. Your travel agent will 
show you the way. Ask for color- 
ful brochure on Khajuraho or 
write Dept. AM. 

Government of India Tourist 
Office, 19 East'49th Street, New 
York City. In San Francisco, 
685 Market Street. In Toronto, 
177 King Street. 








India and Pakistan S 


signing ceremony in Karachi, Nehru 
and Ayub had a series of informal 
talks in various parts of Pakistan, 
examining these disputes. All of 
them stem from partition in 1947 and 
the mutual hostility between Muslim 
and Hindu. 


Religious differences, which only 
festered before the British pulled out, 
exploded immediately afterward. In 
the midst of massacre on both sides, 
some nine million Hindu refugees 
poured into India from East and 
West Pakistan. Muslims similarly 
fled from India. Today there are 40 
million Muslims living in suspicious 
insecurity in India and 10 million 
Hindus feeling just as unwelcome in 
Pakistan. One unsettled problem is 
the treatment of these minorities and 
a need to break down prejudices so 
that they may have the chance to 
earn a livelihood. 


Another dispute centers around 
the settlement ofintergovernmental 
debts, India ‘and Pakistan having 
both fallen heir to British India’s 


liabilities as well as its assets. 


Still another involves the financial 
claims for the property the refugees 
were forced to leave behind. And 
even though this ledger is predomi- 
nantly in favor of India, most In- 
dians acknowledge that to collect 
claims from a country as poor as 
Pakistan is almost impossible. 


The Kashmir problem 


The greatest remaining dispute lies 
in Kashmir. This jewel set on the 
sides of the Himalayas between 
northernmost India and northeast 
West Pakistan is the size of Idaho 
and has a population which is pre- 
dominantly Muslim and a ruling 
group which is Hindu. Whatever the 
yearnings Kashmir might have to go 
it alone, these desires are not being 
assisted by the country’s joint occupa- 
tion by Pakistani and Indian troops. 


Aside from the claims and counter- 
claims of which nation has trans- 
gressed, Kashmir, to Pakistan, means 
a land of oppressed and unliberated 
coreligionists. For India, the larger, 
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the richer, and the more piously 
idealistic of the two, the claim to 
Kashmir secretly rests a bit uneasy 
on its conscience. But, until now, to 
give in to Pakistan would mean to 
acknowledge another religious state 
and to encourage India’s Hindu ex- 
tremists into another outcry against 
its 40-million Muslim minority. 


Easing the tensions 


But time, the Indus River, and a 
good many other factors may be 
healing these sores. The border 
crossing of refugees is now at a min- 
imum. The treatment of minorities, 
on each side, has somewhat im- 
proved. There has been some mur- 
muring about settling the intergoy- 
ernmental debts. The disputed por- 
tions of India’s 2500-mile border 
with East Pakistan were resolved last 
fall, and the disputed portions of its 
1200-mile border with West Pakistan 
are just about resolved. Communist 
China now is a serious border threat 
to India. And Pakistan, even though 
it recognizes Peiping diplomatically, 
still regards all Communist nations 
as enemies, 


Nehru and India, now that they 
have more reason to be assured of the 
United States’s genuine respect for 
Indian nonalignment, simultaneous- 
ly can be less fearful that United 
States military aid to Pakistan will 
end up on the wrong border. And 
very important, both India and Pak- 
istan have huge economic develop- 
ment programs under way or about to 
start. Neither has as much money 
as it would like, to improve the wel- 
fare of its people. Any easing of the 
enormous military cost needed to 
protect their borders would prove 
welcome. 


Kashmir unquestionably is a very 
large problem, an emotional prob- 
lem. Should Nehru, for instance, 
suddenly decide to become mag- 
nanimous, any yielding in Kashmir 
might well bring about his political 
downfall. 


Nevertheless, the settlement of the 
Indus and the easing of other dis- 
putes go far beyond the resolving of 
the “little pinpricks” which Nehru 
and Ayub agreed to look at in a brief 
meeting a year ago. And after their 
several days of quiet talks in Pakistan 
in September, the subcontinent now 
can at least hope for neighborliness 
in the future. 
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SPECIAL OFFER FROM THE FIRESIDE THEATRE! 























This Thrilling 5, 00 
of 100 Years of Amer 


RETAIL VALUE 11.5 
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Completely 
Indexed 


Why America’s Only Theatre Book Club Makes This Great Offer 






HE FIRESIDE THEATRE is the unique book 

club that brings you the stage hits of today 
in book form. To introduce you to this exciting 
plan, we offer you Daniel Blum’s brilliant 100- 
year PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN THEATRE, newly revised to span the 
years 1860-1960. Although worth $11.50, you 
may accept it now FREE with a short trial mem- 
bership. 


Thousands of well-informed people are en- 
joying the latest Broadway successes in the com- 
fort of their homes, as members of this club. 
They have recently been treated to such top 
shows as The Music Man, Sunrise at Campo- 
bello, A Majority of One—and are looking 
forward to such hits as The Sound of Music, 
Toys in The Attic, and Fiorello. Now you, too, 
can enjoy current Broadway Theatre, in book 
form, by accepting this special offer and starting 
your membership in The Fireside Theatre. 


Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 


@ You enjoy the very best of current theatre: 
the most acclaimed, discussed hits of each cur- 


rent theatrical season — as soon after they open 
as possible. 


e All the action, drama, entertainment of each 
fascinating story is yours. In a musical, you en- 
joy not only a wonderful romantic story but 
also all the words to every song in the show. 


e You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for each 
play you accept. Imagine — less than $2 for a 
regular hard-bound book that would cost you 
from $2.75 to $3.50 in the publisher's edition. 


e You will enjoy the satisfaction of building up 
a permanent theatre library. A single perform- 
ance of a play — once the curtain has fallen — 
can never be recaptured. But the book of a play 
is a permanent possession that you and your 
family will be able to enjoy over and over again. 
MAIL COUPON NOW for your FREE copy of A 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE. You will also receive the current 
month's Fireside Theatre selection. If not delighted 
you may return the books within 7 days and your 
membership will be cancelled — you'll owe nothing. 
Mail coupon NOW to: THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, 
Dept. AT-X, 575 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


Q-Picture Panorama 
ican Theatre .-- 
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If you join The Firesi 
Reana now and agree to 
take only four selections 
during the coming year 






Yes! 5,000 PICTURES OF THE GREAT PLAY- 
ERS AND PLAYS — 1860 to 1960 — YOURS 
FREE ON THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


O PENING this giant book is like stepping 
onto a stage itself. Magically, the air seems 
filled with bewitching first-night excitement... 
You'll marvel at the beauty of Anna Held, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Nazimova and Lillian Rus- 
sell. You'll be entranced at the skill of the 
Booths, Barrymores, Lunts and Skinners. You'll 
enjoy the antics of W. C. Fields, Al Jolson, 
George M. Cohan. You'll meet the legendary 
giants of the theatre — O'Neill, Laurette Tay- 
lor, Duse, Leslie Howard, Marilyn Miller, 
Gertrude Lawrence, Noel Coward, Fanny 
Brice, Bea Lillie, Maurice Evans, Robert Mor- 
ley, Helen Hayes, Laurence Olivier, Rosalind 
Russell, Julie Harris — hundreds more! This 
brilliant parade of theatre history sells for 
$11.50, but you may have it FREE with a short 
Trial Membership in The Fireside Theatre. 


REGULARLY 
ENJOY TOP 
BROADWAY 
HITS LIKE 
THESE 





The Best Man „The Sound of Music 





The Andersonville 


Five Finger 
Exercise Trial 


Fiorello 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $11.50 TO YOU 








THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. AT-X 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me at once — FREE — my copy 
of Daniel runa s great pews 100-year PICTO- 

RIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN 

THEATRE, AL with the: current Fireside 
Theatre Selection at the special low member- 
ship price. If not delighted I will return both 
books in 7 days and be under no obligation. 
Otherwise, enroll me in the Club and send 
me the free monthly brochure ‘‘Curtain Time” 
which describes each new play in advance. 

I need accept as few as four plays a year out 
of the many offered, and I will be billed only 
$1.98 plus shipping for each one I accept — 
even though these same plays are worth $2.75 
to $3.50 in the publishers’ editions. After 
taking four, I may resign at any time. 
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The Atlantic Report 


Box the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor and 
overran the ‘“‘impregnable bastion” of Singapore, 
‘the independent, self-governing Commonwealth 


of Australia was content to exercise only qualified ` 


independence, leaving the control of its foreign 
affairs and the direction of imperial defense to 
Whitehall. The strength of the British Far Eastern 
fleet and army and the chain of British military 
bases stretching through Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Aden, Egypt, and Gibral- 
tar were regarded as sufficient links in its armor, 
and most Australians gave no heed to the restless 
masses of Asia. 


By 1939, Australia had become the third largest 
source for Britain’s needs and the second largest 
outlet for its exports. ‘The Prime Minister was a 
brilliant young barrister named Robert Gordon 
Menzies, of whom it was often said that he felt 
more at home in England than in Australia. 
Flocks of Australian debutantes went off each year 
to be presented at court. They traveled aboard 
ships whose holds bulged with wool, wheat, meat, 
and other primary produce on the journey to Eng- 
land, and with manufactured goods on return. 


The Pacific war shattered Britain’s colonial 
empire in Asia; it also shattered the Australian’s 
complacency and existing way of life. It thrust 
Australia into an alliance with the United States, 
changed the character of its relationship with 
Britain, and led to the reluctant appreciation that, 
as a European outpost in the Asian area, it would 
need to take urgent note of its neighbors. 


As a loyal member of the British Common- 
wealth, Australia today remains close to Britain, 
but its relationship is no longer that of a child un- 
willing to release its grip on mother’s skirt. In 
terms of defense, it is clearly understood in Can- 
berra that the days when Australia’s security could 
be assured within the framework of the imperial 
defense system have gone forever. In terms of 
trade, it is recognized that Asia — in particular, 
Japan, and possibly China — offers greater future 
prospects than Britain and other European coun- 
tries now preoccupied with the problems of eco- 
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nomic integration. Although Australia continues 
to buy 40 per cent of its imports from Britain, less 
than a third of its current $2 billion export trade 
is with the mother country, compared with 50 
per cent in 1939. And finally, in terms of nation 
building, it is appreciated that Australia cannot 
survive pressures from the land-hungry, over- 
populated, and sometimes expansionist countries 
to its north if it fails to expand its own population 
and to make adequate use of its resources. 


Politicians of all parties insist that the need is 
urgent, but real leadership is often lacking. On the 
one hand, there has been tremendous industrial 
development in the temperate southeastern corner 
of the continent, especially in and around the cities 
of Sydney and Melbourne, which between them 
contain about four million of the country’s ten 
million population. On the other hand, the pio- 
neer spirit has been absent from the get-rich-quick 
philosophy of these southern cities; the tropical 
northern half of the continent contains only 4 per 
cent of the population, and neither private enter- 
prise nor the government has troubled seriously 
with its development. 


Keeping Australia white 


So far, all major Australian political parties have 
firmly rejected the increasing demand to permit 
Asians to enter Australia for permanent residence. 
Among the older generation the determination to 
keep Australia white has become more of a pas- 
sion than a policy, and inevitably the resentment 
this occasions has collided with Australia’s good 
neighbor policy and the expansion of its interests 
and influence in Southeast Asia. 


Australia’s support of Dutch claims to West New 
Guinea has also bedeviled relations with Indonesia, 
its nearest neighbor. In fact, the need for friend- 
ship is often confounded by fear, with the result 
that Australia, though largely free from any inhibit- 
ing colonial taint, has played less of a role in South- 
east Asia than its recent industrial development 
and own needs and geographical situation might 
suggest. It contributes a modest annual sum of 
about $10 million to the Colombo Plan, but it can 


Ford Motor Company builds better bodies 


Which car is more 
rust resistant? 


























Special zinc coating protects body parts against 
corrosion in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


The underside of a car body has 
exposed parts that are especially 
vulnerable now that so many chemi- 
cal compounds are used to keep roads 
clean and dry. In the Ford Family of 
Fine Cars, the most vulnerable body 
parts are galvanized, zinc-coated to 
protect them against rust and 
corrosion. 
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If you compare door latches, you will 
see that in our cars they are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in other 
cars. This makes for a tighter, 
stronger grip which reduces the possi- 
bility of doors springing open under 
impact. Statistics show that passen- 
gers who remain inside the car in an 
accident are twice as safe. 


Our car hoods have an advantage 
over most others. They are narrower 
in design. And not only are they made 
with double walls, but these walls are 
thicker. The result is extra rigidity 
that eliminates the fluttering that is 
so disconcerting at highway speeds. 

Also, our car hoods are insulated. 
Many others are not. That’s one 
reason there is less noise in the Ford 
Family of Fine Cars. 


* * * 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
are stronger. They are braced with 
steel ribs. This means they are more 
rigid and therefore close tighter and 
quieter, reducing the likelihood of 
developing squeaks and rattles. 


Rubber body mounts are used to seal — 
out road and engine noise. They help — 
prevent it from being transmitted 

into the car. The more rubber body 

mounts there are, the more effective 

the sound barrier becomes. In the 

Ford Family of Fine Cars, with more 

insulating body mounts, you get a 

remarkably quiet ride. 


* * * 


You have now read five of the many 
reasons why we think you will find 
(upon comparing our cars with the 
others) that Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies. 


SordNetor Company, 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD « FALCON + THUNDERBIRD « COMET » MERCURY + LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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A fabled, fascinating world where wonders never cease. 
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Pacific Area Travel Association, Dept. A 
153 Kearny St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new “Pacific Discovery” brochure. | am especially interested 
in the places circled below. 
Australia, Burma, Fiji, Hawaii, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Macao, Malaya, New 


Caledonia, New Zealand, Philippines, Samoa, Singapore, Tahiti, Taiwan, Thailand, Vietnam. 
NAME (please prin). n a 


ADDRESS 
CITY. 
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point to no really significant foreign 
aid project other than the opening 
of its schools and universities to 
Asian students, who, because of the 
“white Australia” policy, are packed 
off to their home countries as soon as 
they have concluded their studies. 


The birth of industry 


Many would like to stay, for Aus- 
tralia is in the exciting transitional 
phase that the United States expe- 
rienced in the closing two decades of 
the nineteenth century. This has 
been marked by the appearance of 
the first industrial entrepreneurs, 
who have in a generation changed 
Australia from an almost exclusively 
agricultural society into a small but 
significant industrial state. Today 
Australia has more than 5000 facto- 
ries, employing 1,250,000 workers. 
Manufacturing employs a third of 
the total labor force and produces a 
third of the national income. Total 
output and the output of basic in- 
dustrial necessities, such as ingot 
steel and cement, have also doubled; 
their growth may be expected to 
increase even faster as the billion- 
dollar Snowy River hydroelectric 
scheme adds another three million 
kilowatts to power output during the 
next five years. 


Not all of the growth has been 
healthy, however. Along. with in- 
creased production went, sometimes, 
uncontrolled inflation, which. still 
threatens to price Australian goods 
out of potential Asian markets. The 
pound, worth $2.23, has lost two 
thirds of its value in terms of real 
money. A disproportionate amount 
of investment has gone toward pres- 
tige office building, and Melbourne, 
in particular, is experiencing a dan- 
gerous land boom. 


Encouraged by the absence of a 
capital gains tax, speculators have 
made quick fortunes. Sewered home 
sites of any sort in Melbourne are 
unobtainable for less than $4500, an 
astronomical figure when measured 
against the male average weekly 
wage of less than $50. Nevertheless, 
63 per cent of Australian homes are 
occupied by owners or by people 
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- Building for keeps... 


America is a building nation. To help add new dimensions 
to our skyline, Anaconda works hand in hand with archi- 
tects, engineers and fabricators of copper and copper alloys. 
The results are seen everywhere. 

The majestic 38-story Seagram building at 375 Park Ave- 
nue in New York has curtain walls of extruded architectural 
bronze and Muntz Metal sheets. Those who enter the Basilica 
of St. Mary in Minneapolis pass through massive doors of 
bronze, accented with delicate porcelain enameling. In 
Denver, the new United States National Bank has a spiral 
stairway railing of red brass, doors of cast bronze, and 
entry walls, escalator and interior circular columns of hand- 
some bronze mesh screening. These are but a few Anaconda 
applications. The list constantly grows. 

The renaissance of bronze in the building arts is only part 
of the picture. Just as importantly, copper and brass are 
being used with increasing frequency to make private dwell- 
ings more comfortable, more efficient and more livable. For 


example, thousands of recently built homes utilize lighter, 
smoother, longer-lasting copper tubes, not only for water 
lines, but for waste, vent and drainage purposes. And, as 
always, solid brass and bronze hardware lends strength and 
beauty to homes everywhere—from the front door knobs to 
back door bolts. 

You'll find Anaconda wherever men go about the business 
of living. In the home, the office, the school, hospital—every- 
where you look, anywhere you go—brass and copper make 
things last longer, help make work lighter. 

Through constant development of new copper sources, 
through research, through better products—in many ways, 
large and small—Anaconda continues to serve the nation’s 
hundreds of industries and millions of individuals, 


AnaconpA 


(A Burnished, Emphatic Flavour Guide ) 


WHAT DOES IRISH WHISKEY 
TASTE LIKE? 


1. is very hard, we { The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland } find, to describe a flavour ex- 
cept in comparison to other flavours. So here we shall try to show more or less where 


burnished, emphatic Irish Whiskey falls in the taste spectrum: 





AMERICAN 
WHISKEY 


IRISH 
WHISKEY 


SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Thus, if you know what Scotch and American Whiskeys taste like you can get some 
idea of what to expect from Irish Whiskey. (SS But what cannot be shown on any chart 
is how thoroughly you will enjoy the delicious differences of Irish Whiskey now you 
know what to taste for. 


©1960, THE WHISKEY DISTILLERS OF IRELAND, BOX F186A, DUBLIN 
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LOW-COST TRAVEL! 
Stay up to 12 full months 
and still get the LOWEST 
fare on ICELANDIC... 
plus biggest Family Plan 
savings up to $169.80 for 
10% months of the year. 
New low 17-day Excursion 
fares! Full-course meals, 
more space, extra legroom 
on the Shortest Over-Ocean 
route from New York via 
Iceland to 


BRITAIN + HOLLAND 
GERMANY - NORWAY + SWEDEN 
DENMARK + FINLAND 







Ask Any 
Travel Agent 


ICE. 


AIRLINES 
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buying them on installment, and the 
general level of prosperity is reflected 
by roads crowded with automobiles 
— one for every four persons — and 
by soaring sales of consumer goods. 


New blood and new money 


Though special inducements are 
offered to encourage British settlers, 
Australia has absorbed more than 
half a million non-British European 
immigrants in the million new settlers 
attracted to the country since the 
end of World War II. Dutch, Ger- 
man, Polish, Yugoslav, and Greek 
immigrants in large numbers have 
enriched the Australian culture, 
improved its cooking, contributed 
immeasurably to its industrial de- 
velopment, and given the nation a 
cosmopolitan character that was en- 
tirely lacking before the war. 


Along with the immigrants has 
come a considerable inflow of private 
foreign investments, including more 
than $750 million from the United 
States. Some 800 American firms 
have invested either technology or 
capital with results that have been 
consistently successful and some- 
times spectacular. The General 
Motors Corporation pioneered the 
automobile industry with a medium- 
sized car, the Holden, which ac- 
counts for nearly 50 per cent of all 
sales and earns for its parent company 
a tidy $33 million in profits. Since 
General Motors has not encouraged 
local financial participation in its 
activities, publication of its accounts 
creates an annual furor. 


The amount of American and 
other foreign investment accounts 
for a sizable 8 per cent of the total, 
and there are the inevitable fears 
that repatriation of capital and divi- 
dends will place too much of a strain 
on the economy and that local in- 
vestors may cease to be the dominat- 
ing factor in the country’s growth 
and future. 


That American know-how and 
capital have played a significant part 
in Australian development is gen- 
erally acknowledged; there is a 
deep concern because of Ameri- 
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What have you heard about 
-= METRECALE 


- the new concept of weight control? 


Since Metrecal was introduced several months ago in powder form, and with its more recent 


introduction in liquid form, many people have learned of its effectiveness by word-of-mouth. 


This factual report provides accurate information on Metrecal —what it is, what it is not. 


n September of 1959, Mead Johnson 

& Company introduced a new prod- 
uct to the medical profession under the 
brand name Metrecal. It was developed 
to provide physicians with a new tech- 
nique for use in judicious weight reduc- 
tion of overweight patients. 

We wish to stress the importance of 
the physician in problems of weight loss 
and control. This is particularly the 
case for individuals who are tremen- 
dously overweight, patients with disease 
of the kidneys, and patients with various 
forms of heart and blood vessel disease. 

In view of the broad public and medi- 
cal interest in weight control, many per- 
sons have learned of Metrecal by word- 
of-mouth; hence, this factual statement. 


What is Metrecal? 


Metrecal, when properly used, is an ef- 
fective agent for weight loss and control. 

Metrecal is a complete food available 
in two forms: a powder which is mixed 
with water; and a liquid, ready to use. 
Metrecal is designed to provide a low 
calorie diet which contains all basic nu- 
trients required by a person on a reduc- 
ing program. Metrecal contains no drugs. 

Metrecal can be used as the total diet 
for the period required to achieve the 
weight loss which is best for the individ- 
ual. Thereafter, it can be used for one 
or two meals a day, or as the total diet 
on selected days to maintain desired 
weight, 


In other words, the concept is meas- 
ured calories according to the needs of 
the individual. 


What does Metrecal do? 


Overweight persons are able to lose 
weight through the use of Metrecal sim- 
ply because they take in fewer calories 
than are required to maintain weight. 
In this manner they lose weight natural- 
ly, without resorting to fad diets, complex 
schedules, or artificial appetite depres- 
sants. And users of Metrecal are remark- 
ably free from hunger—the appetite is 
satisfied normally. 


What Metrecal cannot do 


Metrecal is not a miracle cure for over- 
weight. It cannot provide the will power 
required for weight reduction. It has to 
be used properly. It is imperative that 
the person who desires to lose weight 
stay on the diet of Metrecal. This is not 
difficult since little, if any, hunger occurs 
after a day or two. 


Medical evidence of 
effectiveness 


Extensive clinical studies, conducted 
under medical supervision, have shown 
an average weight loss by Metrecal users 
of approximately one-half pound per 
day for periods up to six weeks. Some 
lose even more. 

Most patients in the studies report 
little, if any, hunger. Many report that 





they feel better than before. Almost all 
find it relatively easy to continue on™ 
Metrecal. i 


What is in Metrecal? 


A frequently specified day’s supply is_ 
one-half pound of Metrecal powder 
mixed with water or four eight-ounce — 
cans of Metrecal liquid. This provides 
900 calories or energy units, 70 grams — 
protein, 110 grams carbohydrate, 20 
grams fat and all essential vitamins and — 
minerals in quantities that meet or ex- 
ceed minimum daily requirements estab- 
lished by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. i 

In addition to the half-pound can, 
Metrecal powder is now available in — 
the 31%4-pound economy-size can. The 
new Metrecal liquid is packaged in 
eight-ounce cans—each provides a con- 
venient individual meal. 


How to undertake a 
reducing program 


Your physician is the best source of coun- 
sel and guidance in problems of weight 
loss and control. l 


*Metrecal is Mead Johnson & Company's brand of dletary 
for weight control, 


Mead Johnson 


Symbol of service in medicine 


©Mead Johnson & Company *¢ Nutritional and Pharmaceutical Products * Evansville 21, Indiana 
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QUIET 
VERMOUTH 


A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 


Cora is the quiet vermouth, the 
oldest and most famous of Ital- 
ian imports, that never interferes 
with the crisp delicacy of the 
fine liquors you use for martinis 
or manhattans. Sweet or dry, 
Cora adds just the right note of 
discretion and good taste. 


IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


o want to attain professional skill! 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test 
May Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 

and operated by successful writers and editors, 

offers a chance to learn writing as famous 

writers learned—by writing steadily, under the 
. patient direction of a professional. 


You receive regular assignments designed to get 
you started and keep you writing. You also sub- 
mit original work of any type or any length. 
Before long you are doing complete stories or 
articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone 
who possesses natural ability. A qualifying Lit- 
erary Aptitude Test is offered without charge. 
Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is 
no obligation of course. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 

FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. i 
Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 111-S ! 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. l 
Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and | 
other information about the Magazine Institute ! 
to: ' 
Name 





City or Town.......... Zone... .State 
All inquiries confidential, No Salesman will call. 


[The MAGAZINE INSTITUTE 


O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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Report on Australia 





can cultural penetration. Australian 
architecture, music — and teen-agers 
— show a strong American bias. But 
television, comic strips, the pulp 
magazines, and paperbacks, coupled 
with the preoccupation of the Aus- 
tralian newspapers with the froth and 
bubble and the seamy in American 
life, have combined to produce an 
image of the United States that is 
neither flattering nor helpful in 
building up confidence in its leader- 
ship of the free world. 


The issue of Red China 


There is little fear, however, that 
Australia, in the predictable future, 
will deviate from a foreign policy 
that runs roughly parallel to that 
of the United States, though from 
time to time the government con- 
siders the recognition of Communist 
China. The Country Party, which, 
as its name implies, is concerned 
primarily with the furtherance of 
agricultural interests, sees China’s 
650 million as a huge, unexploited 
market for Australian farm produce. 
For this reason it has been a consist- 
ent advocate of the British, as op- 
posed to the American, policy in the 
Far East. 


The larger, Liberal partner in the 
Liberal-Country Party, realizing that 
the U.S. 7th Fleet and its bases in the 
North Pacific are at least a partial 
substitute for the protection theo- 
retically afforded by the imperial 
defense system of twenty years ago, 
sees the issue in broader perspective, 
and while Peiping continues to insist 
that recognition must also include 
recognition of China’s right to ‘“‘lib- 
erate? Taiwan and pursues its cur- 
rent bellicose and anti-American pol- 
icy, the government may be expected 
to resist demands for change. 


The Australian Labor Party, on 
the other hand, is in favor of imme- 
diate recognition, though it prefers 
not to discuss Taiwan’s fate. Some of 
its leading members have made the 
red-carpet tour, returning with en- 
thusiastic accounts of life under the 
Communists to buttress the quasi- 
neutralist official party program 
drawn up under the leadership of 
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Dr. Herbert V. Evatt. This views 
with disfavor Australian participa- 
tion in military treaties such as 
SEATO and the stationing of token 
Australian forces in Malaya as part 
of the Commonwealth strategic re- 
serve in Southeast Asia. Curiously 
enough, in a country traditionally 
little concerned with foreign affairs, 
this policy has helped to keep Labor 
out of office for the past eleven years. 


With a rank and file drawn largely __ 


from the Irish Catholic group, who 
have always figured prominently in 
Australian labor politics, a strongly 
anti-Communist breakaway group 
calling itself the Democratic Labor 
Party has been set up in opposition 
to the A.L.P. Backed by an in- 
fluential section of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, the D.L.P. com- 
mands about 12 per cent of the 
electorate in populous Victoria, 
enough to keep the A.L.P. out of 
office until it alters its foreign policy 
and its members dissociate them- 


_selves from the Communists in trade 


union elections. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Menzies, whose 
intellectual capabilities are on a far 
higher plane than most of his politi- 
cal contemporaries, but whose lead- 
ership has never proved inspiring, 
has added the external affairs port- 
folio to his prime ministerial duties 
and in this dual capacity attended 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
conference in London and the SEATO 
meeting in Washington earlier this 
year. The experience proved fruitful. 


For years Mr. Menzies, a close 
supporter of the Eden Suez policy, 
had appeared more interested in the 
sophisticated problems of Europe 
than those that maturity and the 
Asian revolution brought crowding 
to his own back door. This time he 
returned to Australia obviously con- 
cerned with what he had learned of 
Communist China and the impact 
it may one day have on Australia. 


The result is a new official appre- 
ciation of the need for the develop- 
ment of northern Australia, an un- 
usual emphasis on foreign affairs, 
and some belated interest in the 
Australian territory of Papua and 
the UN trust territory of New 
Guinea, where Australia has now 
decided to expedite the processes 
leading to self-rule for the approxi- 
mately two million natives. 
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Complain on Crane's 


“6... can t cope with tt a moment longer, they ve taken over 
the entire house! Mr. Atherton has fled to his Club. 

I simply cannot comprehend such incompetence. I distinctly told 
your salesperson grey gloves—not doves...” 


When you want to let off a little steam, but still uphold your dignity, a letter on Crane’s paper impresses 
as it rebukes. Mrs. Atherton’s indignant letter was written on Crane’s Silk Laid, Argentone, in blue with an 


engraved monogram. Crane’s Fine Papers are made in Dalton, Massachusetts, and have been since 1801. 


Crane makes only 100% Rag Extra No. 1 Quality Papers for currency, securities, carbons, scientific and architectural drawings and stationery. 





LETTERS TO AND FROM! THE EDITOR 


Government medical care 
Sir: 

The article on “How Good Is 
Government Medical Care?” by Dr. 
Osler L. Peterson in the September 
Atlantic comes as a breath of fresh air. 

_As an unashamed conservative, I 
welcome the eloquent presentation 
of the simple fact that the solution 
to all social problems is not simply 
‘more and more government spend- 
“ing. 
I hope that your magazine will 
continue to publish articles which 
| are wise enough to realize that 
society is a complex mixture of 
complex individuals. Unfortunately, 
| many of our so-called liberals have 
| fallen into the trap of applying the 
| assembly-line robot technique to 
| the solution of all human ills. It is 
refreshing to find someone else who 
| believes that automation does not 
necessarily contribute to human 
progress. 
Cuar.es M. Sinn, M.D. 
Evansville, Ind. 





“Sir: 

It is no wonder that Dr. Peterson 
is an uncomfortable liberal. To ar- 
‘gue against current medical care 
proposals because they are infla- 
tionary or will result in so-called 
silting up of hospital beds should 
| leave one uneasy about one’s con- 
victions. The issue, it once ap- 
peared, was whether we could legis- 
late a health bill which could sub- 
stantially improve the welfare of 


large numbers of Americans, mil- 
lions of whom are receiving inade- 
“quate medical and dental attention 
presently. Socialism and inflation 
are certainly inadequate, if not sub- 
versive, answers to many people, 









who by poor planning, ignorance, 
or hard economic luck cannot pro- 


vide themselves with the  barest 
medical care. Of course, many of 
the elderly in acute circumstances 
can receive medical assistance by 
one public welfare group or another, 
but would it not be preferable to 
evolve a plan to ensure that people 
past some certain age could receive 
medical aid, if required, without 
relinquishing their self-respect and 
that of their families? 

It should be noted that a liberal, 
far from disliking change, welcomes 
it, especially when change can alle- 
viate crushing hardships of fellow 
citizens. All social modifications in- 
volve risks and problems, but are the 
public and the medical profession 
lacking in the courage to meet them? 
This is the real issue. 

ARTHUR M. Srupay 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


Sir: 

The appearance of Dr. Peterson’s 
article on socialized medicine in 
the September Atlantic was not 
unexpected. You seem to have an 
uncanny ability to choose articles 
which are written by men who 
seem to have lost all concept of the 
inherent morality, the ultimate ne- 
cessity in a free society of the respon- 
sibility of each individual for himself 
and his actions. Your writers seem 
convinced of the wisdom of placing 
all responsibility for “taking care of 
the people? in the hands of the 
all-knowing, all-wise, all-powerful 
federal government. Dr. Peterson 
seems very impressed with the fact 
that “almost 60 per cent of persons 
over sixty-five years of age had cash 
incomes of less than $1000 in 1958” 
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Atlantic | Repartee 


(my italics). This figure is also 
used in the majority report of the 
Senate Subcommittee of Problems of 
Aged and Aging to support its plea 
for federal financing of medical 
care for the aged. It is arrived at 
by lumping together all the married 
women who are supported by their 
husbands and have less than $1000 
annual income of their own, even 
though their husbands may have 
incomes of the six-figure variety. 
By this same rationale, we may 
say that there are 45 million women 
in the United States who had in- 
comes of less than $1000 in 1958. 
Are these women who need to have 
medical care furnished by the federal 
government? 

Dr. Peterson then states that “‘al- 
most 45 per cent of our older citizens 
have some health insurance now.” 
This would imply that the other 
55 per cent have no resources with 
which to pay for medical care. As 
pointed out in the minority report 
of the Senate Subcommittee on this 
problem, approximately 18 per cent 
of those not covered by voluntary 
health insurance are public welfare 
recipients under federally aided pub- 
lic assistance and are eligible to 
receive health care. In addition, 
there are an unknown number (ac- 
cording to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare) who receive 
care from the Veterans Administra- 
tion or other government agencies, 
or from private resources; those who 
receive care as being totally or 
permanently disabled or as mem- 
bers of the armed forces, seamen, 
members of religious orders, or as 
professional, courtesy. And finally, 
the minority report states, there are 
those who do not need or want 
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insurance because of sufficient in- 
come or family resources. 

One other point that Dr. Peterson 
neglects to mention, as do most of the 
proponents of socialized medicine, is 
that this type of program will be 
possible only with the consent and 
cooperation of the physicians. No 
one can force them to practice 
medicine under any system which 
they feel is wrong, no matter what 
the reasons for feeling it is wrong. 
And since most of our physicians 
today have had some degree of ex- 
perience with the socialized medi- 
cine of the armed forces, it may be 
difficult to convince them that there 
is not much that socialized medicine 
has to offer, other than possibly a 
100 per cent collection rate on their 
accounts, and I cannot help but feel 
that there are few physicians who 
are so money hungry as to sacrifice 
more of their individual liberty than 
has already been taken away by 
the present system of dictatorship of 
the bureaucracy. 

Criark B. SMITH, JR., M.D. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Sir: 

Dr. Peterson’s article was of great 
and current interest to my husband, 
who is a medical doctor, and myself. 
In order for the medical profession 
to maintain its respect and dignity, 
it will have to act instead of react, 
and help to solve the problem. 

Janet E. Morris 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: 

I enjoyed reading Dr. Osler Peter- 
son’s article on “How Good Is Gov- 
ernment Medical Care?” I should 
like to have permission to reprint it 
in the Bulletin of the Bergen County 
Medical Society, of which I am the 
editor. 

Danrev B. Rorn, M.D. 
Teaneck, N. F. 


Where credit is due 


The editors regret that they failed to 
give the source of two illustrations in 
the September ATLANTIC. The woodcut 
accompanying the story “Requiem for 
Bibul” is entitled ‘‘Cart Horse” and was 
reproduced by permission of the artist, 
Eugene Larkin, head of the printmak- 
ing department at the Minneapolis 
School of Art. The lithograph by Pierre 
Bonnard accompanying the story ‘The 
Man Below” was reproduced by cour- 


tesy of the Print Department, Boston 


Public Library. 














Now more than ever, 
the greatest small 
car on the road! 





COMPETITIVE IN PRICE WITH $1,600 CARS BECAUSE THE COMPLETE PRICE OF 
$1,895* INCLUDES EQUIPMENT AND FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER CARS. 


New 5-seater sports sedan for ’61 


MORE POWERFUL ENGINE - MANY NEW FEATURES »- NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


The new 1961 Saab offers you true beauty with remarkable econ- 
omy. Its sleek wind tunnel design, developed by Sweden’s top air- 
craft engineers, functionally reduces air-drag to increase speed, 
stability and gas mileage (83-38 m.p.g.). 


The Saab car is basically distinctive. It drives through the front 
wheels for new handling ease and security. Its body is an armored 
fuselage of tremendous strength and amazing spaciousness. Its 
unique convertible seating transforms the car at will into a utility 
wagon for big loads or a camping unit to sleep two. 


The new Saab is built for Americans—with over thirty features in- 
corporated for the benefit of motorists here. Test-drive it against 
any other compact—for performance, for comfort, for value. 


1961 Features: Wrap-around 
rear window with more than 
twice the area. Wider rear seat 
for three. Huge 18 cu. ft. lug- 
gage compartment. New air 
vents and opening rear side 
windows for all-weather com- 
fort. New instrument panet 
and double-size glove compart- 
ment in new safety-padded 
dashboard. 42 h.p. engine. 
All as standard equipment! 


*Suggested Price, East Coast P.O.E, 


EUROPEAN DELIVERIES ALSO AVAILABLE 


Built by Sweden’s Leading SAMY 


~ege 
SWEDEN 


7288 
See your Saab dealer or write Saab Motors Inc., 405 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Producer of Jet Aircraft 
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Did you know 
that your wife will 
probably elect our 
next President? 


N NOVEMBER 8th your wife and 56 million other 
O eligible American women will outvote men in a 
Presidential election for the first time in our history. 

From 1948 to 1956, the number of women who exer- 
cised their right to vote increased by almost 40%. Be- 
cause of this upward trend, plus the fact that there 
are now over 3 million more women eligible to vote than 
men, political scientists predict women will cast over 
2 million more votes than men this year. Thus, a 
record women’s vote could be decisive in electing our 
next President. 

Influential as the American woman will be nationally, 
she will be even stronger locally, for her political in- 
terest increases closer to her home—and her family. 
More than 600,000 active members of women’s politi- 
“al clubs watch closely over the actions of local gov- 
ernments. All in all there are an estimated 20 million 
women affiliated with 600 organizations dealing with 
all kinds of civic affairs. 

From past successful political experience in her home 
town, the American woman has come to know that her 
political maturity is a potent asset to her family. She 
has seen the better schools, housing and community 
centers that an enlightened administration can provide. 


Your own wife’s interest in good government is a re- 
flection of her concern for her family, Like every other 
American woman she is constantly on the alert for any 
idea, product or service that will improve her family’s 
well-being. 

An interesting example of this alertness is the fact that 
millions of women—shopping for half the families in 
America—save S&H Green Stamps. Perhaps your wife 
is one of these prudent shoppers. The little “luxuries” 
she gets with her S&H Green Stamps reward her 
thrifty nature and bring better living to her family. 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families... 


SeH GREEN STAMPS 


Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 
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THE BOY AND MAN FROM SAUK CENTRE 


BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Last summer, Sauk Centre, Minnesota, the birthplace of Sinclair Lewis, celebrated the fortieth anni- 


versary of the publication of MAIN stREET. To the pageant went Dorotuy THompson, Mr. Lewis’ 


second wife. It was her first visit to the litlle town, and one which gave her, as she now gives us, a fresh 


insight into the writer who was the first American lo win the Nobel Prize for Literature. 


2 eae are three graves in a row marked by 
simple, identical stones set equidistantly, and flat, 
in the greensward. Each has the briefest of in- 
scriptions. At the right lies Edwin J. Lewis, 
1848-1926; at the left, Emma Kermott Lewis, 
1848-1891; and between them one of their three 
sons, Sinclair Lewis, 1885-1951, “Author of Main 
Street.” The world-renowned writer holds the 
honored place between his parents. But the 
mother, who died when he was six after a long 
illness with tuberculosis spent in sanatoriums far 
from home, he barely knew, and he was not his 
father’s favorite son. Behind them is the Lewis 
monument marking the family lot, lugubrious, of 
dark granite, underneath the mournful draperies 
of the stone. 

There is no mention of other books on the 
marker, nor of the Nobel Prize for Literature, of 
which he was the first American recipient. For to 
Sauk Centre, which most of the Western world 
knew as Gopher Prairie shortly after Main Street 
appeared forty years ago, the book which started 
Sinclair Lewis’ national and international fame is 
the only one worth memorializing. 

Today Sauk Centre, once the “butter capital of 
America,” is all Sinclair Lewis. The Main Street 
that Lewis, in the introduction to the novel, said 
would tell the same story “in Ohio or Montana, 
in Kansas or Kentucky or Illinois” and “not very 
differently Up York State or in the Carolina 


hills’ is now christened “The Original Main 
Street.” Third Avenue, where the house of his . 
father, Doc Lewis, still stands, is now Sinclair 
Lewis Avenue. The City Park, lovely with superb 
oaks and elms and its front on the Sauk Lane, 
is now Sinclair Lewis Park. 

The library, from which the child and youth 
Harry withdrew so many books that finally “I'll 
bet he read every one of ’em,”’ now houses in its 
basement a Sinclair Lewis museum, in which are 
gradually being collected memorabilia and such 
manuscripts or copies of them as have not gone, 
under the terms of his will and along with his 
library and the Nobel Prize medal, to Yale. 

There are plans to purchase the old home and 
restore it, as far as possible, as it was when he 
lived there and to open a seminar and establish 
scholarships for creative writers. It is hoped that 
money will be found to erect a statue of him as a 
boy, but the sculptor is put to it to find anything 
to go on. There seems to be no existing photo- 
graph of him after early childhood. I have one 
taken at the age of three or four, before the char- 
acteristic features had developed. ‘There are 
apparently none taken subsequently until after he 
left Yale. 

Governor Orville Freeman proclaimed 1960 as 
Sinclair Lewis Year in Minnesota. The first 
weekends in July, August, and September were 
given over to a Lewis festival. Nineteen sixty 
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would have been the year of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, and is the fortieth anniversary of the 
publication of Main Street, the thirtieth of his win- 
ning the Nobel Prize. 


ee never before been in Sauk Centre. In the 
thirteen years that I was married to Sinclair 
Lewis, he had never urged me to visit the town or 
proposed taking me. His father and stepmother 
were dead before we met; only his older brother 
Fred and Fred’s family had never left Sauk Cen- 
tre, and to them Sinclair Lewis was indifferent; 
and I do not believe that he visited the town 
himself during our marriage, except en route to 
somewhere else. 

What drew me there now, to attend this festival 
in his honor? Some desire to pay tribute to him as 
an artist? Some appeal to a humorous sense of 
curiosity about how the satirizer of all boosters 
might now be celebrated by the same? Specifi- 
cally so that his two only grandsons, John Paul 
Sinclair Lewis, aged six, and Gregory Claude, 
aged three, sons of Michael Lewis, Sinclair’s only 
surviving son, might visit the childhood haunts of 
the grandfather who died before they were born? 
Or was there not another reason, wholly uncon- 
scious, when I made the decision to take the long 
and uncomfortable trip from Vermont in what 
promised to be broiling weather? Was it not a 
desire to learn, if I could, more about the man 
who for a few years had been the center of my 
existence, had fathered my only child, had caused 
me more grief than joy, but whom, after more 
than twenty years of total separation, I could 
never put out of my mind? 

My daughter-in-law Bernadette, her three-year- 
old son Gregory, and I (John Paul had come down 
with measles in Chicago and had been left in 
Minneapolis with his nurse) now stood before the 
three stones. 

Why, I wondered, had the writer wished to be 
buried in Sauk Centre beside his father? His 
brother, Dr. Claude B. Lewis of nearby St. Cloud, 
had expressed surprise at the news and concluded, 
“He must have loved the old town.” But was that 
the reason? 

The questions that flashed through my mind at 
the grave were to be pondered all the while I was 
in Sauk Centre, and afterward. 

Sauk Centre had furnished him with the ma- 
terial for his first great literary success, and the 
legendary “Zenith,” an up-and-coming city of the 
same Middle West, was the scene of two later 
superior and successful novels, Babbitt and Dods- 
worth. The genesis of his literary insights was 
here and in this vicinity. It was artistically fitting 
that his ashes should finally rest here. But why, 
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as he expressly commanded, next to those of his 
father? 

The body of his stepmother, Isabel Warner 
Lewis, is interred in the family lot, but not next to 
the husband she loved and served so long, nor 
next to the famous son, whom she understood and 
protected more than the father ever did. 

There was a certain filial piety in Sinclair 
Lewis. During his father’s lifetime he wrote home 
regularly. But although he begot two sons, he had 
no father-son relationship with either of them. 
Continually separated from both children, he 
seldom wrote to either, and when living in the 
same house with one or both of them, wished to 
see them only briefly, the younger never at meals 
and only when on his best behavior. He was not 
affectionate with them. Both children — I had 
occasion to see much of his older son, Wells, in our 
home, and eventually in my own, from the time 
he was eleven until he went away to war never to 
return again — were afraid of him. If he bantered 
with them, it was with an irony too far over their 
young heads to grasp, and it humiliated them. 

Wells, sophisticated and humorous, once he got 
away from his father and was mature, affected and 
doubtless really felt considerable affection for 
“the old bastard.” When, at twenty-one, Wells 
published his first and, for his age, distinctly 
promising novel, They Still Say No, his father, who 
had read the manuscript and picked the title, was 
excited and proud. 

Michael, when he passed babyhood, had to- 
ward his father a resentment and fear that he 
never overcame. At seven he remarked, after a 
reverie, “When I grow up I think I shall prob- 
ably kill my father.” At thirteen, he said solemnly, 
“All my life I have felt like a bastard.” When he 
was invited by his father to join him, before and 
after our final separation and divorce, he looked 
forward to the event with a combination of hope 
and anxiety. When a schoolmate asked him about 
his famous father he replied morosely, “I hardly 
know the man.” 

On a very few occasions, his father had invited 
him to visit, but always arranged some activity 
for Michael that would remove the boy from his 
presence and even from his house — a fishing trip 
with someone else, or a motor tour. 

Their last encounter had been catastrophic. 
Michael was twenty and completing his work at 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art in London, 
when his father invited him to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays with him in Rome. Sinclair Lewis 
was then very ill. Rumors had reached me from 
friends and acquaintances who had seen him that 
his poor head was as emaciated as a skeleton’s, 
and his hands shook with an uncontrollable palsy. 

The father had invited the son to lunch with 
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him promptly at one the day after his arrival. 
Michael had spent the night on the town, getting 
to bed in the hotel where his father had sent him 
— was there no room in the large apartment? — 
at dawn. He overslept and was very late for lunch. 
His father, in a fury of rage, demanded that he 
return immediately to London and, in effect, 
said, “Never darken my door again.” 

Michael returned to London, took his diploma, 
and then came home only a day or two before his 
father died and only some two weeks after he had 
taken his wretched, humiliating, though not 
undeserved, dismissal. 

Sinclair Lewis had received the news of his 
older son’s death in the fall of 1944 in a manner 
that seemed utterly feelingless. He was on a lec- 
ture tour en route to Chicago when the news came 
over the radio that Lieutenant Wells Lewis had 
been shot in Alsace by a sniper and killed instantly 
while studying a map with General Dahlquist, to 
whom he was aide-de-camp. 

My gentle, sensitive sister, who was devoted to 
Sinclair Lewis and to Wells and of whom Lewis 
was fond, felt that the news which he might not 
have heard should be broken to him lovingly and 
went to the railroad station but missed him. He 
had scheduled a party for the evening; to which 
my sister and her husband had been invited. 


They phoned the Palmer House, where he was . 


staying, thinking it might have been called off. 
Lewis had already left for the party, and they 
went. There they found him in the liveliest pos- 
sible mood. No one mentioned the death of 
Wells, but my brother-in-law, finding himself, for 
a moment, apart with “Red,” quietly and simply 
expressed his sympathy and sorrow. 

Sinclair Lewis flew into a biting rage. ‘‘People 
just love to be bearers of bad news.” He snarled 
at Hal (Harrison) Smith, who had telephoned or 
telegraphed his friendship and sympathy. He 
attacked me because I had canceled my radio 
program when I heard of Wells’s death a few min- 
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utes before I was scheduled to leave for it. “‘Doro- 
thy’s just putting on an act. She wasn’t his mother. 
It’s all self-dramatization.” 

Fanny Butcher, longtime literary critic of the 
Chicago Tribune, was there, and Lloyd Lewis, the 
newspaperman and historical writer, with his 
wife. Sinclair Lewis admired Lloyd and had col- 
laborated with him on the play Japhawker, which 
had not been a success. When I ran into Fanny 
some months later, she was still shocked at Lewis’ 
conduct that evening. Lewis bragged that he had 
heard the news just before he went to lecture and 
had never “‘been better in my life.” 

My sister, defending Hal Smith, said, “He is 
one of your oldest friends. He didn’t want to bear 
bad news, but to offer you sympathy and comfort. 
And you know that what you say about Dorothy 
is not true. She loved Wells deeply, and he loved 
her, She was prostrated.” 

This reproof Sinclair Lewis took in silence. But 
my sister was not shocked. She was sorry. She 
knew only too well that Lewis’ reaction to frustra- 
tions and griefs was to hit out at those who cared 
most for him, and often at those for whom he 
cared most. That was always the trouble: never 
knowing whether he really cared at all, for any- 
body or anything except his work. 

Neither was I shocked when I heard the story 
some time later. I commented only that he must 
have felt perfectly dreadful. He repressed his 
emotions to a point unbearable for those who 
wished to share them and had the pride of Lucifer 
in doing so. But how many great writers have 
ever been good family men? In recalling biog- 
raphies, one finds that their number is minuscule. 


eee Lewis was not a good father. When 
young he had been a docile, dutiful son of a father 
who had inspired admiration, often fear, but 
never, I had gathered, intimacy or warmth of 
feeling. 

So it could hardly be a feeling of family solidar- 
ity that led him to wish to be buried here, I pon- 
dered. After his father’s death he had maintained 
fairly close ties with only one member of the fam- 
ily, his brother Claude. Theirs was a real friend- 
ship that lasted until Sinclair Lewis’ death and 
extended even to Claude’s family, with whom he 
was more at ease than with his own. Claude and 
his family had visited us several times in New York 
and in Vermont. The two brothers looked very 
much alike, except that “Harry” (as Claude con- 
tinued to call him) was much taller than Claude. 

I never heard Sinclair Lewis consistently express 
as much admiration for any other man as he did 
for Claude. Nearly six years younger than Claude, 
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Harry had in his boyhood perpetually tagged after 
his brother and was proud of him as a physician, a 
surgeon, and a man. Claude had the mind of a 
scientist, and the author, in keeping with his 
times, elevated the scientific mind above all others. 

Claude was not a country doctor, as his father 
had been. Like his father he had received his 
medical training at Rush Medical College in 
Chicago, a highly reputed school which since 1942 
has been incorporated in the University of Chi- 
cago, and like his father he chose northern Minne- 
sota for his home and work. But he had lived and 
practiced in St. Cloud, a town ten times as large 
as Sauk Centre, comely, prosperous, the seat of 
the Minnesota State Teachers College and of a 
splendid Catholic hospital of whose staff he was a 
member. He had studied internal medicine, was 
an excellent diagnostician and a skillful surgeon. 
He had exuberant health. His habits were tem- 
perate as to food, drink, and sleep; he loved the 
outdoors of the northern woods, lakes, and streams, 
was a first-rate shot and an exceptionally skillful 
fisherman. And, as laconic in speech as his writer 
brother was garrulous, he was the very soul of 
ineffusive kindness. 

Sinclair Lewis once remarked to me, “The only 
people I ever wanted to impress were my father 
and brother Claude. I never succeeded.” 

I do not know about the father, who had died 
before I met his genius son. But impressed or not 
impressed, Claude had a deep affection and highly 
protective feeling for his brother. Claude was not, 
by nature, a reformer (nor, except in his younger 
days, was his writer brother). He accepted people 
as they were, when they were beyond the powers 
of medicine to heal. Sinclair Lewis thought psy- 
chiatry a form of quackery. Claude was conscious 
of its limited power to cure unhappy personalities. 
But he had respect for modern psychological 
analysis. “Harry had a huge inferiority com- 
plex,” he once remarked. “Had it as a kid.” 

“Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen mach’ ich die kleine 
Lieder? wrote Heine, who made most of his own 
Schmerzen for himself. Claude probably compre- 
hended this generality. But he was a doctor and 
was outraged by his brother’s way of life. When I 
telephoned him upon receiving the news of Sin- 
clair Lewis’ death, he answered in his clipped 
way: “‘Doesn’t surprise me; doesn’t surprise me a 
bit. Lewises are long-lived. He was basically 
healthy. Should have lived another ten years at 
least. But couldn’t, the way he behaved. Drink’s 
affected his central nervous system. But why 
didn’t that secretary telephone me? If Pd known 
of his condition, I’d have taken the next plane to 
Rome. Wonder who was taking care of him.” 
(He meant what doctor, with a strong implica- 
tion of doubt about Italian medicine.) 
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Pitiable as he was, Sinclair Lewis could not 
endure or give pity. Nor was Claude a dispenser 
of it. Perhaps the only person in the world whom 
Sinclair Lewis would have welcomed then would 
have been Claude — gruff, unsentimental, and 
competent. 

But Claude, who lived to be seventy-eight, is 
not buried in Sauk Centre. Sinclair Lewis’ ashes 
are not beside those of his most enduring friend in 
the family. 


Pa he wanted, I thought, to rest here 
from a sense of tradition, in the traditional family 
burying ground. For the iconoclast of contempo- 
rary mores had, like his fellow iconoclast H. L. 
Mencken, a deep feeling for tradition. If, like 
Mencken, he had little use for the commercial 
middle classes (the booboisie), and especially their 
promoters, boosters, retailers, salesmen, and ad 
men, it was not because of a keen social conscious- 
ness about the exploited workers or the oppressed 
minorities. i 

He admired the independent entrepreneur in- 
dustrialist (Dodsworth), and hated the corpora- 
tion empires; he felt sorry for the dirt farmers, 
“Svenska” (Scandinavian) and “Dutch” (Ger- 
man), so many of whom were his father’s patients 
in his boyhood and whom he saw being squeezed 
by land dealers, loan sharks, middlemen, and 
later by bureaucratic policies and regulations. He 
did not think highly of Jews, in general, because of 
their predominant economic activities, though he 
admired Jewish scientists, doctors, and a few 
writers. (Gottlieb, in Arrowsmith, is surely one of 
his most sympathetic creations.) He thought most 
lawyers were crooks, adept at circumventing the 
purpose of the law, and politicians, almost without 
exception, rogues, promising all things to all 
men, with the single aim of being elected. 

He was basically apolitical, but insofar as his 
social ideas were articulate and consistent, he was 
an old-fashioned populist American radical. 

He attempted over a number of years to write a 
novel about labor, studied the scene with his 
usual thoroughness, had long talks with many 
labor leaders, and finally threw the manuscript 
away with the dictum that few labor leaders 
were really concerned with helping the rank and 
file; rather, they were concerned with feathering 
their own nests and grabbing power. I went with 
him to an AFL convention in Canada, and he 
railed at its leaders all the way back. 

Toward American Negroes he had a genuinely 
warm feeling, and in them a real interest. He left 
part of his estate to the NAACP and the Urban 
League. But his interest was more seignorial 
than egalitarian. He was more against the 
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white South than for the black. “The mountain- 
whites of the south — purest Anglo-Saxon stock in 
America — are awful: filthy, inbred, shiftless.” 

I remembered the remark when Kingsblood 
Royal was published. 

His yearnings, if not his tastes as expressed in his 
way of living, were more aristocratic than demo- 
cratic. He hankered after the old and long estab- 
lished. He fled to Europe as a cure for all his 
woes, and always, by preference, to England, 
France, and Italy, with their long continuity of 
culture. He disliked urban Germany, even before 
Hitler, because of its energy, technology, modern- 
ism, and Babbittry. 

His attraction was to the medieval; he was as 
versed as an art historian in twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth century cathedrals, churches, 
abbeys, and castles; although, to the end of his 
life, as far as I know, he was indifferent to pic- 
tures and sculpture except as part of architecture. 
Those that adorned his walls were usually prints, 
and all conventional. 

He discovered music only in his fifties, and then 
went in for it with the intensity with which he did 
everything. He left an enormous collection of 
records, all of them of classical music. 


I. TRADITION influenced his desire to be interred 
beside his father in Sauk Centre, it was not be- 
cause of the civilized traditions embodied there. 
When he was born, as I learned there last summer, 
Sauk Centre had only recently emerged as a set- 
tled village. The first white child to be born there 
had preceded Sinclair Lewis by less than twenty- 
five years. The Indians, because of the lakes, had 
been fishermen and loggers, and logging first at- 
tracted the small number of white settlers, who 
lived in stockades. The loggers cut down the 
trees, so that the earliest picture of Sauk Centre is 
of a village bleak and treeless. Yet it must earlier 
have been heavily wooded. Oak, elm, birch, and 
poplar flourish there, and today its heavily shaded 
streets, neat lawns, the Sauk Lake, and the in- 
comparable skies are its only claim to beauty. 
Its buildings and homes have none of the classic 
grace of the old New England towns and villages 
that rank among the loveliest in the Western 
world. 

Many of the Sauk Centre homes of Lewis’ 
boyhood, as well as his father’s, still stand. They 
are comfortable, reasonably spacious, gabled, 
replete with screened porches front and back, but 
lacking in any architectural design whatsoever. 
By the time Sauk Centre came into being, the great 
fireplaces of the earlier-settled East had given way 
to more practical stoves and hot-air furnaces, 
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burning wood or coal. There is nothing there 
one would wish to restore. 

The physical description of Gopher Prairie, as 
seen through the eyes of Carol Kennicott in Main 
Street, is not very different to this day. Of course, 
there are new buildings and new homes, mostly 
of the ranch type, some of them of attractive de- 
sign, but few are in the village proper. 

One recalls Carol’s dream of having it all re- 
built in Georgian brick with shuttered windows 
and white trim and her efforts to get the only pos- 
sible village Maecenas to do it. The dream was 
grandiose, but Carol never did anything about 
even smaller dreams. Except for refurnishing her 
husband’s home, which is recognizably the old 
E. J. Lewis place, Carol was a great improver 
only in her own mind. 

The novelist’s stepmother, Isabel Warner Lewis, 
did do something. Like Carol, who in the novel 
had been a librarian in St. Paul, she was relatively 
urban. Dr. E. J. Lewis brought her as his second 
wife from Wilmette, a suburb of Chicago. She 
was a leader in the Gradatim Ladies Club (in the 
novel, the Thanatopsis) and among the few mov- 
ers to create the City Park, which adds greatly to 
the town. She was also a mover in providing the 
first village rest room for the wives of the German 
and Swedish farmers from the surrounding coun- 
tryside, who brought their wives into town along 
with their products, the wives to do the week’s 
shopping with nowhere to wash, relax, and be 
sheltered from the village heat or cold. She was 
an early clubwoman type devoted to improve- 
ment. Isabel appears in the novel as Will Kenni- 
cott’s widowed mother, who had given over her 
Gopher Prairie home to the bridal pair and lived 
elsewhere, but nearby. She has little role in the 
story, but is sympathetically depicted. 

The history of the Lewis family, on both sides, 
was pioneer. Of British stock, the paternal family 
was — if the legend is true, and in Sauk Centre I 
saw it stated with fair evidence in the family Bible 
— descended from Peregrine White, the first child 
born to the Mayflower Pilgrims in America. The 
Lewises were American a hundred and fifty years 
before there was a United States. 

The mother’s origins were more obscure. The 
novelist had told me that the family was “French 
Canuck,” but this, I found from the family annals 
in the possession of his brother Fred’s widow, is 
not true. The Kermotts came from the Isle of 
Wight, and the family reached America through a 
fourteen-year-old boy who apprenticed himself to 
a ship’s captain, trading between Great Britain 
and Canada. In Canada, the Kermott lad, having 
had a row with the captain, jumped the ship, 
and thereafter he and the family he founded re- 
mained in British Canada. There is a rumor that 
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the name was not Kermott, but that this name was 
adopted later, probably by the boy, who jumped 
the ship and wished to conceal his identity. Emma 
Kermott’s father — none of the family still living 
in Sauk Centre seems to know when or how — 
came to the United States and became, or already 
was, a veterinarian. E. J. Lewis married Emma in 
1873. He was then living in and beginning his 
medical practice in Ironton, Wisconsin, where she 
was teaching school. 

Apparently the ancestral Lewises moved very 
early from Massachusetts to Connecticut and 
farmed in the vicinity of Westville. ‘Then, during 
the Gold Rush of the 1840s, the family sold the 
farm, pulled up stakes, and went to California. 
Like many thousands of others, they found no gold 
and started working their way eastward, getting as 
far as Pennsylvania, where the author’s father was 
born in Lebanon. From Lebanon, the family 
moved to Elysian, Minnesota, tracking westward 
again. E. J. Lewis, after a spell of teaching school 
in Redwood Falls, Minnesota, went to Rush Medi- 
cal College in Chicago. He practiced first in 
Ironton, Wisconsin, where both his oldest son, 
Fred, and the second son, Claude, were born. 
The third son, Harry Sinclair Lewis, ten years 
younger than the oldest, was the first Lewis to be 
born in Sauk Centre. 

The New England tradition persisted in the 
family’s religion. Unlike the Lutheran Scandi- 
navians who, with predominantly Catholic Ger- 
mans, settled the farms surrounding Sauk Centre, 
the Lewises were Congregationalists, whose church 
descends from the Puritans. The well-to-do Prot- 
estant Anglo-Saxons in Sauk Centre built and 
attended the Episcopal Church. ‘The present 
church existed in Sinclair Lewis’ childhood. De- 
signed by Cass Gilbert and built of stone in the 
Tudor style, covered with ivy and well placed in 
pleasantly landscaped grounds, it was and is the 
most distinguished building in town. 

The villages and towns of the northwest pioneer 
territory and their outlying farms were greatly in 
need of physicians. The Sauk Centre of 1920, 
when Main Street was published, had a population 
of 3000. It has some 3500 today. In Sinclair 
Lewis’ childhood it was, I heard, under 2000. 
Yet Dr. E. J. Lewis prospered, and although the 
family did not rank in the top economic class 
along with the banker, the commission merchant, 
and those who had made substantial fortunes in 
real-estate deals, it was economically not so far 
from the top. Dr. E. J. Lewis could afford to send 
both younger sons penuriously to college — Fred, 
the oldest, never cared about a higher education 
— and although, among the gilded youth of Yale, 
a rich man’s college, Harry Lewis was too poor, 
and too eccentric, to belong to the upper crust 
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and too proud to join its outcasts, he never had to 
tend furnaces or otherwise work his way through. 
He did do some newspaper work for pittances. 
When the doctor died in 1926, he left some sixty 
thousand dollars, mostly in farm mortgages. That 
was a great deal more then than it is now, and con- 
siderable for a country doctor to amass. 

So, perhaps for social reasons, the Lewis family 
might have joined the Episcopal Church. Cer- 
tainly never the Methodist or Baptist, with at that 
time their hell-fire revivalism which Sinclair 
Lewis the writer was so bitingly to satirize. 

But, except for Sinclair Lewis’ adolescent con- 
version (while preparing for Yale in Oberlin and 
from which he soon recovered), there is no indica- 
tion of any particular religious feeling in the 
Lewis family, father or sons, beyond the purely 
formal. The father thought the church a good 
thing for the community, and the family regularly 
attended morning service together, unless the 
father were on an emergency call, and the boys 
also attended Sunday School. The father believed 
in and practiced the sterner and more puritanical 
virtues, pre-eminent among them duty, and espe- 
cially the duties of his healing profession. No 
storm nor time of night would prevent him from 
answering a call, and the operation performed on a 
farmhouse kitchen table by Dr. Will Kennicott in 
Main Street, with Carol, his young wife, giving the 
ether in the presence of an open flame of light, 
occurred in Sinclair Lewis’ life when he was thir- 
teen, when he, there being no one else, performed 
the same service for his father at the risk of both 
their lives. The father fulfilled his duties to his 
patients, his family, and the community. He did 
not attempt to collect fees from those who were 
indigent through no fault of their own, from the 
widow with children whom she could barely feed 
or clothe, or from the struggling farmer whose 
crops and year’s work had been destroyed by 
drought. His ledgers, preserved by Fred’s family, 
which I saw in Sauk Centre in his widow’s home, 
carry laconic comments — ‘‘Can’t pay.” 

But he had neither charity nor patience for 
‘““ne’er-do-wells,” who shifted off onto others re- 
sponsibilities which, by hard work, they would 
have been able to bear. The ledgers occasionally 
carry in red ink in the margins the words “Dead 
beat,” or “No good.” One remarks, “Skipped the 
country with a niece leaving a wife and four 
children, $.O.B.” 


Hs many characteristics of his father the 
author son displayed! Sinclair Lewis had the same 
sense of duty toward his work, though it was often 
interrupted by breakdowns. And how often did I 
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hear him cry, “Pm so tired, so tired? He never 
drank while he was actually working, but spent 
regular uninterrupted hours at his writing table. 
When he had come to a stalemate in a novel, he 
would go on a drinking bout, leaving home with a 
secretary or any companion he might pick up, 
disappearing for days or weeks; and such a 
breakdown invariably occurred, during my life 
with him, at the end of every novel and lasted 
until another idea for a novel miraculously was 
born in his fevered mind. 

His work was always ordered. He wrote his 
novels from precise and copious outlines of the 
characters, their professions or trades, and their 
haunts, building the structure of the book as an 
architect designs a house. Characters and incidents 
developed as he wrote, but they moved within the 
framework. With the tools of his work he was as 
scrupulous as his father was with his surgical in- 
struments. Sharpened pencils, notebooks, paper, 
carbon were always in the same place. His writing 
table was never littered, and what he had written 
was neatly stacked each day. 

In his home he demanded an orderliness that 
sometimes drove me to exasperation. He smoked 
continuously but could not endure a half-filled 
ash tray. But he also could not endure an ash tray, 
or anything else, that was not exactly where it 
should be, nor a meal that was not served punc- 
tually to a second. He always hung his clothes on 
exactly the proper hangers, and his bureau drawers 
might have been kept by the best-trained valet. 

He was scrupulous about paying bills and col- 
lecting debts, and, like his father, had no use for 
dead beats or for the shiftless and lazy, although he 
might cultivate them briefly out of a writer’s 
curiosity. He was hell on servants, thinking noth- 
ing of their hours or recreations — yet they were 
invariably devoted to him. But he would fire them 
out of hand for even a slightly unsatisfactory per- 
formance of a task, for any familiarity, or for what 
he might consider an overreaching of a long tacitly 
granted privilege. 

Are such characteristics the result of early en- 
vironment, even though one rebels against it, or 
are they congenital? 

At any rate, “Like father, like son” was not sus- 
pended in the Lewis case. Perhaps the dust did 
call to dust. 


B.: was it not all much simpler? Where else 
could he have been buried? Where else had he 
ever had a home? Where had he spent anything 
like the seventeen years of his life that he had lived 
in Sauk Centre before he went away to college? 

He had had many homes, but never, until his 
marriage to me, owned one with the intention of 
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keeping it for the rest of his life. That one was 
Twin Farms, in Barnard, Vermont. We spent only 
long summers here (where I am writing this), and 
although he was often away, it was his home for 
eight years, and during that time he was certainly 
happier and more creative here than he was any- 
where else. 

And this home was also his simplest. In 1933 he 
bought a large Tudor-style house in Bronxville, 
New York, as a wedding anniversary present to 
me. I did not want him to do it. I could not 
imagine him, or myself, happy in the suburbs. 
Thereafter, following our separation and eventual 
divorce, he rented and furnished an enormous 
New York penthouse, with a living room sixty feet 
long and views from its windows of every bridge in 
New York — the specifications he had given to a 
real-estate agent. Apart from his books, which 
lined the great room from floor to ceiling, it was as 
conventionally furnished as if designed by an 
expensive but not at all imaginative interior’ 
decorator. 

He kept it for a short time, and then bought a 
house in Duluth, having decided to return to 
Minnesota. Again, the house was immense, pre- 
tentious, and ugly, a German-style Mid-Victorian 
castle, looming in the most prominent position in 
the city —a white elephant, Duluth people said, 
with a bowling alley and billiard table in the 
recreation room in the basement. He wrote Cass 
Timberlane and discovered that he was tired of 
Duluth, traveled again, and bought a large estate 
near Williamstown, Massachusetts, again in New 
England. Here the land and view were beautiful, 
but the large house was nondescript and conven- 
tional, such as might have been built for a pros- 
perous executive. That, which held all his house- 
hold possessions, including his books, and was kept 
by a caretaker, was in his ownership when he died. 
Both these houses were sold to Catholic orders, 
ironic for an owner who had despised all organized 
religions. 

He left Williamstown to lease a huge Neofascist- 
style villa in Florence, lived there a year or two, 
did not renew the lease, and after traveling again 
all over Europe by motor, with his secretary, dur- 
ing which trip he suffered a very serious breakdown 
in Zurich, drove to Rome and took the furnished 
apartment there. He had never been rooted any- 
where, except in his childhood and youth in Sauk 
Centre. Nor had he made many real or perma- 
nent friends. In England he had had a few friends 
who were more than admirers of his work. But 
most of them had predeceased him. 

On the European continent he made few, if any, 
close friends, even among writers, although ini- 
tially he was much sought after, because his work 
had been translated into every European language 
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and was a best seller in many countries. So gre- 
garious that he could not bear to be alone except 
while at work, he sought temporary companions 
rather than friends. 

He was never in the least Europeanized. Al- 
though he had spoken German from boyhood, 
picking up a ‘“‘schoenste Langewitch’? version from 
the German-speaking people of Minnesota, and 
had studied it in high school, aided by a Catholic 
priest as tutor, and in Oberlin, and could write it 
correctly, even literately, his accent was bad, and 
speaking it torrentially, he forgot grammar. His 
French was limited and abominable. He had 
many times started studying Italian systematically, 
but how well he eventually came to speak and 
write it, I do not know. 

His erudition in English and American litera- 
ture was phenomenal, but with Continental lit- 
erature he was only superficially familiar. Of the 
works of Flaubert he spoke only, during our life 
together, of Madame Bovary. He had certainly read 
Balzac but never in my remembrance returned to 
him, as he repeatedly did to Dickens. When, after 
our marriage, we started together to collect a 
library, the German and Russian classics were 
added by me. 

On the Continent he drifted toward Americans: 
journalists, foreign service people, or Europeans 
with American wives. He was as American as 
ham and eggs and strawberry shortcake, and 
always distinguishably so. Although he had writ- 
ten Babbitt in England and Rome and most of 
Dodsworth in Naples, there was no fitting resting 
place for him anywhere in Europe. 

In Rome, he died alone, and only his secretary 
— a strange man of undistinguishable nationality, 
whom he had engaged in Florence — accompanied 
his poor body to the crematorium, though his 
death was front-page news in every American and 
European newspaper. 

No one, as far as I could learn from the secre- 
tary, when I saw him in Rome a year or so later, 
visited him in the hospital to which he had been 
delivered delirious in a state of total physical and 
nervous collapse. He emerged only briefly from 
the coma in which he soon died, and his last words 
at the hospital are said to have been, “God bless 
you, Sister,” to the attendant nun. 


Now. standing before his grave, I saw him, as 
when I met him for the first time in the foreign 
office in Berlin, July 8, 1927. “Knick” (H. R. 
Knickerbocker, the Hearst correspondent in Ber- 
lin) had brought him to the regular Friday after- 
noon tea party at which the then foreign minister, 
Gustav Stresemann, regularly received the foreign 
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correspondents and answered their questions, for 
the most part off the record. 

He seemed to bring in with him a disturbing 
atmospheric tension such as that which precedes 
an electric storm. I saw a narrow, ravaged face, 
roughened, red, and scarred by repeated radium 
and electric needle burnings, less of the face below 
the hawkish nose than above it, where it broad- 
ened into a massive frontal skull, crossed by 
horizontal lines; reddish but almost colorless eye- 
brows above round, cavernously set, remarkably 
brilliant eyes, transparent as aquamarines and in 
them a strange, shy, imploring look; red-blond 
hair, already retreating, very fine and silky; a 
small and narrow mouth, almost lipless, drawn 
away from the long teeth by repeated burnings, 
and which in the course of a few minutes could 
smile a dozen ways. The face of a man who had 
walked through flame throwers. An elegance 
about the figure, slim, narrow, long boned, very 
tall, with the tallness all in the legs that seemed to 
have forgotten where to stop; long and narrow 
hands and feet. Very well dressed in clothes 
obviously from Savile Row. 

And an immediate aura of greatness, large, 
torrential, tortured, and palpitatingly sensitive. I 
felt that if one but touched him with the softest 
finger tip, he would recoil. My instantaneous re- 
action was, God, what a lonely, unhappy, help- 
less man! Somebody must love and take care of 
him! And, of course, I was fascinated. 

I did not imagine myself in the role. I did not 
fall in love with him then, nor really, ever. It was 
something deeper than that which can happen so 
many times in anyone’s life. I married him a year 
later in London after a courtship pursued in Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Russia, and Italy. What moved me 
was a compelling sense of his need. Yet neither I 
nor any other woman who had come into his life 
before or was to come afterward could fill what- 
ever that need might be. He was autonomous, an 
elementary force in himself, driving and driven, 
yearning and resistant. In the end all women left 
him, driven away perhaps by the impossibility of 
penetrating the curtain that screened him from 
any real intimacy; or he left them, forever disap- 
pointed. 

I remember other things, of course: the incan- 
descence of his conversation, more often than not a 
monologue; his hilarious gift for mimicry, usually 
of his own characters or those being created in his 
mind; and his continuation of a monologue until 
the listeners were exhausted or bored; his incredi- 
ble power to ad-lib verse in the manner of any 
English-writing poet from Shakespeare to Vachel 
Lindsay or T. S. Eliot, as fast as he could talk, with 
never a fault of meter or of style; the game we 
played together and with others, of which of us 
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could most quickly compose a sonnet containing a 
line usually meaningless — he always won, doing 
it as fast as he could write. His mind was as swift 
as light. I remember, too, our playing anagrams, 
and his fishing words out of never-never land. 
Challenged, they were always in the dictionary. 

His intimates remember his flaring and often 
cruel temper, at any slight, real or imagined, dur- 
ing which his nostrils would expand like those of a 
horse, and his unspoken contrition afterward, 
expressed in introverted sulkiness. They remember 
the penetrating acidity of his remarks on public 
figures and on everything that he considered 
puffed up and overblown. Yet he was himself, as a 
man and writer, overblown. And one remembers, 
also, his generous encouragement to other writers, 
especially young ones, and his ineffable charm. 

But he was really happy only in his work. 
When it was going well, he would often chuckle 
at his typewriter and tear out a page to read to 
me. He took special delight, it seemed, in his 
more monstrous and ridiculous characters. He 
wrote most of Jt Can’t Happen Here in Vermont, 
and excerpts from the speeches of the preposterous 
Berzilius Windrip, which head so many chapters, 
were often composed or recited at table, with 
gusty relish, with the happy comment, “What a 
bastard l”? 

If the child is father to the man, what kind of 
lad was Harry Lewis in Sauk Centre? 

There are still many people there who remember 
him, a few who went to school with him, and I saw 
a number of them. Their picture is of a lonely 
boy, eager to be one of the gang (one of the Club, 
of which his brother Claude was the mischievous 
ringleader) but forever repulsed. In a small town, 
then as now, physical skills are highly admired by 
other boys and their elders. They fish, hunt, build 
secret refuges for themselves in the woods, retrieve 
and patch up discarded wagons and machinery, 
and earn money by picking berries, mowing lawns, 
and doing small handyman jobs for the neighbors. 

Harry was good at none of these things. He was 
too nervous and impatient to be a good fisherman, 
had no pride in killing rabbits and game birds, 
and, as I knew him, was singularly helpless at any- 
thing requiring the concentration and control of 
his hands or limbs. With his long legs and natural 
swiftness of movement, he should have been pro- 
ficient at some games. Theoretically he liked 
tennis, but although for a time we had the only 
tennis court in our Vermont township, he rarely 
appeared on it and was as bad a shot with a ball 
as with a bullet. His mechanical competence ex- 
tended to the ability to change a typewriter 
ribbon, and stopped there. 

His exercise was walking, and he walked untir- 
ingly until, in his trampings, he had explored an 
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area. Then he was bored with the paths through 
the woods, ever-changing as they always are. He 
was not interested in the minutiae of nature. He 
preferred to walk in Europe, where every village 
and county is different — in Cornwall from Land’s 
End to Tintagel; clean across Shropshire; along 
the Main from Mainz to Frankfurt; from Inns- 
bruck through the Alps to Venice. These tours I 
took with him. He never would make reserva- 
tions. We stopped overnight at the first inn that 
appeared when we were tired. 

His knapsack was always heavy with books. If, 
at rest in the evenings, he could not read, he was 
frantic. He enjoyed conversation only with a 
group, though he would stop to talk with way- 
farers about their lives and occupations, or linger 
in cemeteries, fascinated by names on tombstones 
and noting some in a book. 

Everyone with whom I talked in Sauk Centre 
who had known him as a boy remarked that he 
always had his nose in a book; one recalled him 
reading on the Lewis lawn with the lawn mower 
nearby and only a few rows cut. I tried to find out 
from his contemporaries what he had read and got 
the impression that it was mostly romantic novels 
(Scott was repeatedly mentioned) and a great deal 
of poetry. Later, when a successful writer, he pro- 
fessed to despise poetry — ‘‘People write poetry 
who can’t write prose’? — and his insistence on 
this was once the cause of a heated quarrel between 
us, but he may not have meant it. He had started 
his literary career with writing poetry — better 
described as verse — and his knowledge and mem- 
ory of the English and American poets were 
prodigious. He had a photographic memory of 
any printed page. A Harvard don, English 
teacher, and poet who was once visiting us started 
to quote from a poem by John Donne. We were 
sitting before the fire in the big room at Twin 
Farms, and Lewis had rudely retired behind a 
newspaper. Our guest halted in his recitation, 
groping for the next lines. Sinclair Lewis put 
down his paper — he had: been listening all the 
time — and finished the whole passage. 

Probably the boy who was forever reading 
found in books an escape from an environment 
which was not uncongenial but whose demands he 
could not meet. 

He met its demands as a student in the Sauk 
Centre grade and high school. The education, 
then, was less inclusive, but in the subjects taught, 
more rigorous and demanding. For some reason 
or other, he kept many of his report cards and 
school essays. Even in mathematics he was very 
good, and some of the essays were quite astonishing 
for his age. He told me that he had graduated at 
sixteen, fifth in a class of seventeen. 

Mrs. Kells, who as Laura ‘Thomason had been 
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through high school with him, though a class 
ahead, denied this. “There were nine in his class, 
and he should have been graduated at the top. 
He was easily the brightest scholar in all subjects, 
though he was best, of course, in English and lit- 
erature. Early in high school he had something 
published in Scribner's, and I remember how 
excited everybody was in school. But some of the 
teachers didn’t like him; he was too odd and had 
ideas of his own.” In defense of his prejudiced 
teachers, it must be noted that his marks in de- 
portment were bad. His awkward, show-off antics 
perpetually disturbed the classroom. 

She recalled also that his power of observation 
of human behavior showed itself very early. 
“When he was thirteen, the first cream separator 
was demonstrated in town, and many of us young- 
sters went to see it. Harry watched with a superior 
air and said on the way home, ‘The machine’s all 
right, and the principal words of the operator are 
me, myself, and I? ” 

Mrs. Ben DuBois, formerly Cecelia Gallagher, 
and younger than Harry, lived next door to the 
Lewis place and remembers only that he had re- 
marked to her, “I don’t like cotton tops.” Her 
husband remembers when Harry ate grass. “I 
eat grass,’ he had remarked ostentatiously, and 
promptly illustrated it by cropping the lawn on 
knees and elbows. This desire to call attention to 
himself as a compensation for normal inabilities 
persisted all his life. He would drag the Nobel 
Prize into the conversation in a most embarrassing 
way. He was conscious and self-critical of his 
showing off, but he seemed unable to help it. 

Sauk Centre remembers that he walked ten 
miles to Melrose to get a train to Minneapolis to 
enlist in the Spanish-American War as a drummer 
boy. He was then thirteen. The stationmaster, 
after establishing his identity, telephoned his 
father, who came in a two-horse rig to drive him 
back home. The story has it that Harry bragged 
to the stationmaster that he would undoubtedly 
be the youngest drummer boy in the army and 
intended to become another Richard Harding 
Davis. But the self-confident pose was quickly 
abandoned with the arrival of his irate father (who 
had to pay two dollars for the buggy), and as he 
drove through Sauk Centre he was good-naturedly 
greeted by the jeers of his contemporaries, yelling 
“Doodle” and whistling Yankee Doodle. No one in 
Sauk Centre recalled his ever getting into a fist 
fight, yet there is no record that he ever had but 
one close boyhood friend. 

The committee that thought up and managed 
the festival, the museum, the restoration of the old 
home, and a scholarship fund for creative writers is 
not the Chamber of Commerce primarily bent on 
boosting the town. The driving spirit has been the 


editor of the Sauk Centre Herald, Gary Sukow, 
twenty-four years old and an atomic phenomenon 
of energy. He wants to be a creative writer, 
“though none of us today could write like Sinclair 
Lewis or any of those writers of the twenties and 
thirties. They might pan the hell out of America, 
but they hadn’t any doubt about it. At base they 
were all optimists. We aren’t sure whether any- 
thing will survive our own lifetimes.” 

Another member of the committee is Don 
Hipschman, author of the pageant A Man from 
Main Street. He is assistant editor of the Inde- 
pendent Banker, published in Long Prairie, twenty 
miles from Sauk Centre. Others are an attorney 
and his wife, an investment counselor, a restau- 
rant owner, a chain-store manager, the Episco- 
palian rector, and housewives with a literary 
interest. 

Mr. Hipschman’s pageant of Sinclair Lewis’ 
life is faithful and written with talent. It was 
acted on the fairgrounds after dark on a lighted 
stage, in a series of scenes. With a nice atten- 
tion to unity, it begins and ends in the graveyard 
with the burial of the author’s ashes, and through- 
out his ghost carries on a commentary on himself, 
his times, and his contemporaries, most of which is 
taken from what he himself had written or said. 

It revives the incident to which eyewitnesses at 
the interment testify. The January day was the 
coldest in the year, 22° below zero and blustery. 
Dr. Claude Lewis, in pouring the ashes into his 
brother’s grave, spilled some over its side, and a 
snowy gust blew them away. “He couldn’t be 
quiet even in his grave. He’s scattered all over 
Stearns County.” 

But what does it matter where a handful of 
ashes lies? What was once Sinclair Lewis is buried 


in no ground. Even in life he was fully alive only _ 


in his writing. He lives in public libraries from 
Maine to California, in worn copies in the book- 
shelves of women from small towns who, in their 
girlhood, imagined themselves as Carol Kenni- 
cotts, and of medical men who, as youths, were 
inspired by Martin Arrowsmith and his associates. 
He survives in every college and university library. 
He does not live as do those few stupendous novel- 
ists revealing the human condition for all places 
and all times. He never really penetrated the soul. 
He was not a poet of either verse or prose. 

But he is an ineradicable part of American cul- 
tural history in the twenties and thirties, and no 
one seeking to recapture and record the habits, 
frames of mind, social movements, speech, aspira- 
tions, admirations, radicalisms, reactions, crusades, 
and Gargantuan absurdities of the American demos 
during those twenty years will be able to do with- 
out him. 

I did not go back to the grave. 
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AND POLICE CORRUPTION 


by Judge JOHN M. MURTAGH 


A graduale of the public schools and of the College of the City of New York, 
who took his law degree at Harvard in 1934, Jonn M. Murvacn served as 
chief cily magistrate to the city of New York from 1950 to 1960 and was 
appointed the chief justice of the Court of Special Sessions last February. 


| February 29 was my first day in office as 
chief justice of the Court of Special Sessions of the 
City of New York. I spent the day presiding in the 
Gamblers Court, a court that is truly an enigma 
to-anyone concerned with judicial administration. 
The calendar was crowded — there are some 20,000 
arrests of gamblers annually in New York. The 
atmosphere in the court was permeated by the 
odor of corruption that inevitably envelops police 
enforcement of gambling laws. The defendants 
were represented by a small coterie of lawyers. 
Racket lawyers are endemic to a Gamblers Court. 
Many suspect that they are mouthpieces for 
gambling syndicates. Others suggest that they 
are mere hirelings for the bondsman, who is the 
general factotum guiding the gambler through the 
maze of judicial procedures. It is a challenge for 
the judge to escape being entwined in the web 
of these nefarious influences and feeling a certain 
futility regarding the proceeding. 

That first day was a revelation for gamblers. 
Bookmakers and policy collectors went to jail for 
terms of up to six months with no alternative of a 
fine — this in a court where gamblers with ten 
or fifteen prior convictions traditionally have been 
fined and the penalty paid by a member of the 
syndicate standing by. 
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For the six succeeding months, I continued to 
deal sternly with gamblers appearing in the court. 
Repeaters were jailed as standard practice. More 
substantial jail terms were meted out than had 
been imposed in the previous decade. In the 
interim, the legislature vested exclusive jurisdiction 
of gambling cases in the Magistrates’ Courts, 
effective September first. The judges of the Magis- 
trates’ Courts promptly adopted the new policy 
and are rather uniformly imposing jail sentences 
on gamblers with prior convictions. Judicial con- 
cern has greatly reduced the number of racket 
lawyers. The activities of the bondsmen are being 
subjected to a continuing scrutiny. The judiciary 
seeks to escape the labyrinth of corruption. 

On April 7, Robert Beaman, a thirty-six-year- 
old Harlem policy collector, was sentenced by 
me to a $100 fine or ten days in jail; he paid the 
fine. His relatively light sentence was based on a 
police record, known as a “‘yellow sheet,” showing 
that he was a first offender. Shortly after the 
sentence had been imposed, a sharp-eyed stenog- 
rapher stated that he had reason to believe that 
Beaman had a previous record. A recheck on 
the gambler’s yellow sheet showed fifteen prior 
convictions. It developed that a half-dozen other 
gamblers had similarly avoided the harshness of 
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the new policy. There are unconfirmed reports 
that the gamblers were paying between $2500 
and $3500 to have their police records altered. 

Suspicion centers on the Bureau of Criminal 
Identification, one of the most heavily guarded 
units of the police department. After a defendant 
is fingerprinted, the prints are brought to the 
Bureau of Criminal Identification. There they 
are matched with filed records, and a yellow sheet 
is prepared. 

According to the authorities, the fake yellow 
sheets were on official forms and bore a true im- 
print of the seal kept in the Bureau of Criminal 
Identification. This would indicate that the 
fakes were prepared by someone with access to 
Bureau of Criminal Identification equipment, but 
the actual switching could have been done later, 
possibly in the court building. 

What is sought to be determined is how the 
yellow sheets were abstracted from the offices of 
the Bureau of Criminal Identification so that 
the forgeries could be committed. The official 
records in the offices of the Bureau of Criminal 
Identification were not altered. 

The record fixing reflects the acute desperation 
felt by gamblers and their hirelings as they sense 
the end of an era of turnstile justice and routine 
fines. The entire matter is under investigation by 
New York County’s district attorney, Frank S. 
Hogan, and already has resulted in three indict- 
ments, including that of a lawyer. 

On April 19, shortly after the initial exposé, 
New York City’s police commissioner, Stephen 
P. Kennedy, referred to gambling as “the most 
corrupting influence since prohibition.” On 
August 2, Commissioner Kennedy marked the 
completion of five years in office. The press com- 
mented favorably on his administration and the 
fact that his tenure has been almost completely 
free of the traditional scandals that have con- 
founded most of his predecessors. Nonetheless, the 
commissioner was frank to confess that he is not 
convinced that police corruption has been ended 
and to state that at any moment scandal may be 
exposed. Not without reason, many regard Com- 
missioner Kennedy as the ablest police commis- 
sioner New York City has ever had. It is perhaps 
because of his ability and experience and his 
knowledge of police history that he does not 
make the error of deluding himself about the issue 
of police corruption. 


Moen police forces, such as that in New 
York City, are little more than a century old. 
It was ‘only at about the time of the Civil War 
that cities really began to feel the need for paid 
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professional guardians. Yet, virtually from the 
beginning, corruption has characterized the 
police in their efforts to enforce laws against gam- 
bling. 

As early as 1874 the New York state legislature 
conducted the first investigation into the adminis- 
tration of New York City’s police department. 
Notwithstanding the youth of the department, 
the investigation revealed widespread corruption 
on the part of police officers having to do with the 
enforcement of laws against gambling. One of the 
colorful personalities on whom the investigation 
focused was Captain Alexander S. Williams. Cap- 
tain Williams was known as “Clubber” Williams, 
his nickname deriving from the fact that he made 
excessive use of his night stick. 

Despite minor periodic exposés, police corrup- 
tion continued open and unashamed until 1892, 
when a new brand of reformer came upon the 
scene. He was the Reverend Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, sober-looking, dark-eyed, fifty-year-old 
pastor of the wealthy and conservative Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church. One Sunday morn- 
ing in February he entered his pulpit and pro- 
ceeded to denounce policemen who were in league 
with gamblers and prostitutes, and Tammany 
politicians who countenanced such conditions. He 
told of a gambling house operating in the Tender- 
loin and boldly accused the police of receiving 
bribery for its protection. 

Dr. Parkhurst was immediately denounced by 
the police, the politicians, and the press. His ser- 
mon was described as “vulgar,” ‘‘unchristian,”’ 
“violently vituperative.” Other members of the 
clergy suggested that, since wickedness seemed to 
hold such an attraction for the holy man, he 
ought henceforth to talk about Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Charles A. Dana, editor of the Sun, 
thought he should be driven from his pulpit. 
On February 23, nine days after he had spoken 
out, Dr. Parkhurst was haled before the Grand 
Jury and told to produce proof of the charges he 
had made. Since his evidence was vague and 
general, he was rebuked for his “irresponsible 
accusations.” 

A weaker man would have retired to lick his 
wounds, but not Dr. Parkhurst. Instead, he de- 
termined to secure the kind of firsthand knowledge 
at which no jury could scoff. He hired a canny, 
hard-faced mustachioed private detective named 
Charles W. Gardner to show him the city’s night 
life. Dr. Parkhurst dressed in a pair of loud flan- 
nel trousers, a brown slouch hat pulled low over 
the right eye, and a bright scarlet neckerchief, 
and together with Gardner he made the rounds of 
the most sordid spots in New York City, such as 
the Five Points, the Bowery, and Satan’s Circus. 

On Sunday, March 13, two days after they 
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had completed the tour, Dr. Parkhurst chose as 
his text the eighth verse of the twelfth psalm: 
“The wicked walk on every side, when the vilest 
men are exalted.” Everyone, parishioners and 
the overflow crowd of visitors, knew to whom he 
had reference. 

The Grand Jury, forced to recognize the validity 
of the new Parkhurst accusations, requested that the 
four commissioners of the mayor’s police board and 
the top police brass come in and talk about the 
connection between the city’s vice and gambling 
and its policemen. Although the Grand Jury 
could not gather enough evidence for a single 
indictment, it did find that: “The police are 
either incompetent to do what is frequently done 
by private individuals with imperfect facilities 
for such work, or else there exist reasons and mo- 
tives for such inaction which are illegal and cor- 
rupt. The general inefficiency of the Department 
is so great that it is our belief that the latter sug- 
gestion is the explanation of the particular inac- 
tivity.” 

This finding aroused the state legislature, which 
appointed a committee headed by State Senator 
Clarence E. Lexow to examine the minister’s 
charges. John D. Goff was named counsel to the 
committee. Goff called the police superintendent, 
inspectors, and captains as witnesses before the 
committee. Widespread police corruption was 
unearthed. The superintendent was Thomas F. 
Byrnes, known as the “Great Detective.” He had 
accumulated some $350,000 in real estate and 
securities during the thirty-two years he had 
served on the force. Arrogantly he declared that 
he had “obtained more years of convictions 
against criminals than the detective forces of 
Scotland Yard, Paris, and Jersey City all put 
together,” and then surprised everyone with the 
admission that the department was rotten from 
top to bottom. 

Max F. Schmittberger, a police captain, testi- 
fied that he collected large sums from the gambling 
houses, brothels, and saloons of his district. He had 
to pay $200 a month to his immediate superior, 
“Clubber” Williams, who was by this time In- 
spector Alexander S. Williams. Schmittberger, 
by his testimony, not only avoided a conviction 
but was retained in the department by the then 
chairman of the police board, Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

During the investigation, William L. Strong, a 
liberal banker, was elected mayor on a fusion 
reform ticket. But on November 2, 1897, only 
two years after the investigation, a Tammany 
candidate, Robert A. Van Wyck, defeated Strong, 
and men and women snake-danced through the 
streets singing, “Well, well, well, reform has gone 
to hell.’” 
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While police alliance with gamblers was gen- 
erally believed to be widespread during the years 
following the Lexow investigation, it was not until 
1912 that another major scandal broke out. 
Rhinelander Waldo was police commissioner. 
Schmittberger was chief inspector of the depart- 
ment. Lieutenant Charles F. Becker was the 
officer in charge of the commissioner’s vice squad 
— traditionally regarded as the most remunerative 
spot in the department for a dishonest cop. The 
commissioner had ordered Becker to make an 
effort to suppress the gambling houses that were 
in evidence throughout the city. On April 17, 
the Becker squad conducted a raid on an estab- 
lishment on 45th Street owned by Herman Rosen- 
thal, much to the annoyance of the gambler. 
What disturbed Rosenthal particularly was the 
fact that Becker had been levying tribute for years 
and even held a chattel mortgage on the raided 
premises. 

Rosenthal called on the police commissioner and 
on Mayor William J. Gaynor and offered to 
produce proof that Becker was involved in the 
protection of organized gambling. When he was 
rebuffed, he sought out Charles S. Whitman, the 
district attorney of New York County. 

Even before he saw the district attorney, Rosen- 
thal was negotiating with the New York World to 
publish an affidavit in which he exposed Becker’s 
role in organized gambling. Finally, on Satur- 
day, July 13, the New York World announced that 
it would print Rosenthal’s affidavit in its Sunday 
edition, which it did. 

Whitman then issued subpoenas to Rosenthal 
and other prominent gamblers to testify before 
the Grand Jury. On Tuesday morning at 2 A.M., 
as Rosenthal emerged from the Hotel Metropole 
in Times Square, Gyp the Blood, a burglar, Lefty 
Louis, a pickpocket, Dago Frank, a burglar, and 
Whitey Lewis, a thief, put four slugs into his body 
and escaped in a cab that was waiting for them! 

Seldom has New York been so aroused. Sus- 
picion immediately focused on Lieutenant Becker. 
The district attorney pursued the investigation 
relentlessly and brought about the indictment of 
Lieutenant Becker and the four actual killers for 
murder in the first degree. There ensued two 
trials that were undoubtedly more publicized 
than any others in New York’s history. Public 
opinion was sharply divided. Whitman presented 
evidence in the first trial before John D. Goff, who 
was now a judge of the Court of General Sessions. 
The jury found the lieutenant guilty of murder 
in the first degree. The wide acclaim that re- 
sulted from the successful prosecution spiraled 
Whitman to the governor’s chair. The conviction 
was, however, reversed by the Court of Appeals. 

A second trial was conducted before Supreme 
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Court Justice Samuel Seabury and again resulted 
in a conviction of murder in the first degree. 
Becker was sentenced to death and died in the 
electric chair. 

Meantime, Samuel Seabury became a re- 
nowned judge of the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York and later one of the most distin- 
guished members of the New York bar. Scandal 
once again broke out in 1931, and Seabury was 
appointed counsel to a legislative investigation. 
While this was a broad investigation of municipal 
government, the police department was one of 
the main targets. Corruption was discovered, as 
usual, to center in the vice squads dealing with 
gambling and prostitution. One patrolman, James 
Quinlivan, was found to have deposited $31,000 
in five years, and his frugal wife to have banked 
$57,744.67. A plain-clothes officer, Robert E. 
Morris, had saved more than $50,000. When 
called upon for an explanation, Morris stated that 
he had won $10,000 in gambling and that his 
Uncle George had given him some $40,000. Un- 
fortunately, Uncle George was dead and could 
not verify his nephew’s statement. 

The Seabury investigation was the most sweep- 
ing exposé in New York’s history. It involved even 
city hall and brought about the resignation of 
the then mayor, James J. Walker. It resulted in 
another fusion reform administration, the adminis- 
tration of Fiorello H. La Guardia. La Guardia’s 
term of office, from 1934 through 1945, is generally 
regarded as an era of unparalleled integrity in 
New York’s municipal history. Nonetheless, cor- 
ruption continued to flourish in connection with 
the police effort to curb gambling. 

In the early 1940s, an investigation conducted 
by Special Prosecutor John Harlan Amen in 
Brooklyn revealed that gambling was widespread 
and led to the dismissal and forced resignation of 
scores of police officers, many of whom held high 
rank. A highlight of this investigation was photo- 
graphs of police officers openly taking bribes from 
known gamblers. 

In 1943, the New York City Department of 
Investigation raided a store in Harlem. For three 
years prior to the raid, the proprietor of the store 
had been conducting a policy (numbers) game as 
an incident to the operation of a grocery business. 
A ledger, which became known as the “little 
black book,” was seized during the raid. The 
little black book contained entries of bribes paid 
to police officers. Each entry had the date, the 
name of the officer or officers, and a symbol to 
denote the payment, which varied in amount 
according to the rank of the police officer. The 
names of 111 officers of various ranks assigned to 
the police commands having jurisdiction over the 
store appeared in the ledger. These included more 
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than 90 per cent of the officers in principal police 
commands. There perhaps has never been a 
more graphic revelation of the universality of 
police corruption arising from the enforcement of 
the gambling laws. 

And in 1950 the city was once again rocked by 
police scandal arising from the enforcement of 
gambling laws. ‘The testimony of a bookmaker, 
Harry Gross, led to the indictment, conviction, 
dismissal, and resignation of scores of police offi- 
cers of all ranks — easily the greatest shake-up in 


the city’s police history. The investigation did 


much to discredit the administration of William 
O’ Dwyer, a distinguished mayor who, contrary to 
popular impression, had personally worked more 
diligently than any of his predecessors to curb the 
corrupting influence of gambling on the police 
department. 


M. PROFESSIONAL Career has been almost en- 
tirely in the criminal law, as prosecutor, as chief 
magistrate, and as chief justice of the Court 
of Special Sessions. My experience with the 
enforcement of gambling and related laws has 
made me increasingly critical of the criminal 
process. I find myself substantially in agreement 
with President William Howard Taft, who char- 
acterized the criminal law as a disgrace to Ameri- 
can civilization. I have had to ask myself the 
basic question: What is — or what should be — 
the criminal law? 

The primary purpose of a code or a system of 
criminal law is to protect you and me in the 
security of our lives and property. But if you view 
the police effort in any of our major cities, you 
will gain the impression that the protection of 
human life and property is but a minor and inci- 
dental part of the police function. 

Criminal law should deal primarily with such 
matters as murder, robbery, assault, arson, theft, 
burglary — crimes that threaten the security of our 
lives and property. Insofar as criminal law deals 
with other antisocial conduct, the police emphasis 
should be on prevention rather than detection and 
arrest. 

As for gambling, I believe that existing anti- 
gambling laws are not only futile but mistaken in 
basic philosophy. I believe in the moral law. I 
believe that there is an objective norm of morality. 
But I do not believe that gambling is a violation 
of the moral law. Certainly the double standard 
that makes a bet at a race track morally and legally 
superior to one placed on a street corner is dubi- 
ous, to say the least. Even if we grant that gam- 
bling is immoral, that it is a violation of the moral 
law, I question the wisdom of dealing with the 
problem by criminal or prohibitory legislation. 
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Gambling is essentially the poor person’s means 
of satisfying a normal human instinct. It puts a 
spark in his daily existence — an important item 
when you think of the boredom and the lack of 
home life of the underprivileged. In a recent 
policy trial, the prosecutor sought to discredit 
a defense witness. To a question as to whether 
she ever played policy, the witness replied with 
commendable frankness: “Why, sure, man; every- 
one in Harlem play the numbers.” The policy 
racket is reputed to be a billion dollar a year busi- 
ness. It has been estimated that the American 
public spends 20 billion dollars a year — most of 
it illegally — on horse races, football pools, slot 
machines, and the policy game. 

I decry a Las Vegas, but I believe in the legal- 
ization of gambling under public control. Bring 
gambling out in the open. Give the public a chance 
to satisfy its desire. ‘Then, by appropriate regula- 
tory legislation, extend it in one direction or 
another, or confine it, as developments warrant. 

My policy of strict enforcement of gambling laws 
does not reflect sympathy with existing laws but 
rather an attempt to cleanse the court of involve- 
ment in corruption and to bring the merits of these 
laws under broader public scrutiny, paving the 
way to their ultimate repeal. 

In England, too, there is a long history of 
frustrated gambling legislation, dating back to 
the reign of King Henry VIII, in 1541. But even 
more than in the United States, the law in England 
has never conformed to the dictates of society and 
has not succeeded in changing a traditionally 
tolerant attitude toward gamblers. Betting has 
always enjoyed a kind of social status in British 
society. After next May, Britain’s new Betting and 
Gaming Bill will permit across-the-counter cash 
bets on horses in licensed shops, shops in which 
racing information and odds will be posted on 
blackboards but in which music, television, and 
drinking will be prohibited as enticements to 
loitering. The vote for the bill in the House of 
Commons was 311 to 49. The decisiveness of the 
vote is an indication of the public acceptance of 
gambling in England. In the course of the debate 
in the House of Commons, J. Chester Ede, a former 
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Labor home secretary, brought an appropriate 
response when he declared: 

“I do not believe gambling is a sin. I don’t 
believe it is a crime. I believe it is a folly — and 
I speak from experience.” 

And after the laughter subsided, he added: 
“There is only one day I can recollect when I came 
home from Epsom Downs feeling that at last I had 
outwitted the tote.” 

The new bill even has the approval of Dr. 
Geoffrey Fisher, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who feels that it may become a way to control 
a “great social evil.” 

Yet a similar proposal advanced by New York’s 
present mayor, Robert F. Wagner, at the last two 
sessions of the state legislature has received little 
support. The mayor envisages a series of licensed 
betting parlors, with a “‘service’’ charge on bets. 
He frankly urges the idea as a revenue-producing 
device. I unqualifiedly endorse the mayor’s propo- 
sal for the legalization of off-track betting, not 
alone in New York but throughout the nation. 

I also endorse a government-operated lottery, 
such as that proposed by Congressman Paul A. 
Fino. The proposed lottery is very similar to the 
Irish Sweepstakes, the Mexican National Lottery, 
and the much newer French National Lottery, 
These have been operated by government agen- 
cies, without any breath of scandal. The major — 
portion of the money taken in is paid out in prizes; 
the remainder is used on public health projects. 
Would not such a lottery provide some compara- 
tively harmless sublimation for the game player’s 
instinct? If the federal government does not want 
to enter the field, I see no reason why the city or 
the state should not. 

The underworld is thriving on our hypocrisy and 
stupidity. So long as we persist in our efforts 
to end gambling by prohibitory legislation, we 
promote police corruption. Police honesty can 
never be a relative matter. Police corruption 
erodes the average citizen’s respect for the law 
and makes him cynical about all law enforcement. 
We cannot continue to tolerate a partnership that 
invites corruption. And, yes, we owe it to the 
judiciary to end the existing judicial farce. 


ROBERT LOWELL 


FOR 


THE 


UNION 


DEAD 





Relinquunt omnia servare rem publicam. 


The old South Boston Aquarium stands 

in a Sahara of snow now. Its broken windows are boarded. 
The bronze weathervane cod has lost half its scales. 

The airy tanks are dry. 


Once my nose crawled like a snail on the glass; 

my hand tingled 

to burst the bubbles, 

drifting from the noses of the cowed, compliant fish. 


My hand draws back. I often sigh still 

for the dark downward and vegetating kingdom 
of the fish and reptile. One morning last March; 
I pressed against the new barbed and galvanized 


fence on the Boston Common. Behind their cage; 
yellow dinosaur steam shovels were grunting 

as they cropped up tons of mush and grass 

to gouge their underworld garage. 


Parking lots luxuriate like civic 

sand piles in the heart of Boston. 

A girdle of orange, Puritan-pumpkin-colored girders 
braces the tingling Statehouse, shaking 


over the excavations, as it faces Colonel Shaw 

and his bell-cheeked Negro infantry 

on St. Gaudens’ shaking Civil War relief, 

propped by a plank splint against the garage’s earthquake. 


Two months after marching through Boston, 

half the regiment was dead; 

at the dedication, 

William James could almost hear the bronze Negroes breathe. 
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The monument sticks like a fishbone 
in the city’s throat. 

Its colonel is as lean 

as a compass needle, 


He has an angry wrenlike vigilance, 
a greyhound’s gentle tautness; 

he seems to wince at pleasure 

and suffocate for privacy. 


He is out of bounds. He rejoices in man’s lovely, 
peculiar power to choose life and die — 

when he leads his black soldiers to death, 

he cannot bend his back. 


On a thousand small-town New England greens, 

the old white churches hold their air 

of sparse, sincere rebellion; frayed flags 

quilt the graveyards of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


The stone statues of the abstract Union Soldier | 
grow slimmer and younger each year — 4 
wasp-waisted, they doze over muskets, 

and muse through their sideburns. 


Shaw’s father wanted no monument 
except the ditch, 

where his son’s body was thrown 
and lost with his “niggers.” 


The ditch is nearer. 

There are no statues for the last war here; 
on Boylston Street, a commercial photograph 
showed Hiroshima boiling ; 


over a Mosler Safe, “the Rock of Ages,” 

that survived the blast. Space is nearer. 

When I crouch to my television set, 

the drained faces of Negro school children rise like balloons. 


- Colonel Shaw 


is riding on his bubble, 
he waits 
for the blessed break: 


The Aquarium is gone. Everywhere; 
giant finned cars nose forward like fish; 
a savage servility 

slides by on grease. 
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ies. Noë, the former ambassador who is today 
president of the French Constitutional Court, 
enjoys recalling how one day during De Gaulle’s 
exile from power he happened to be talking to 
some workers in an industrial suburb of Paris. 
Suddenly he switched the conversation to the 
General, whose admirer and friend he had long 
been. There was a moment of silence, and then, 
to his amazement, one of the workers pulled off 
his cap, and one after the other followed suit. It 
was as though the ghost of the “Grand Charles” had 
walked by in person, tearing from these free- 
thinking proletarians an unexpected, grudging 
gesture of respect. 

This incident is typical of a career which has 
flouted every canon of political success in our 
vote-cajoling, demagogic age. Charles de Gaulle 
has always understood that the quest for immedi- 
ate popularity and power is an essentially ephem- 
eral pursuit and can at worst be a betrayal of a 
nation’s trust. For a dozen years after World 
War II, he sat out the petty bickerings and in- 
trigues of Paris parliamentarians. He lived in 
provincial simplicity on a colonel’s meager pen- 
sion in the little village of Colombey-les-Deux- 

glises, not out of any love for the hermit’s life 
but because he knew, with that mixture of pro- 
phetic genius and personal self-magnification 
which is so peculiarly his, that he must remain 
the undimmed mirror of his country’s self-respect. 
Already in 1944, while the guns were still firing, 
he could announce to Pierre Bertaux, the Resist- 
ance leader: “I am retiring. I have a mission, 
and it is coming to an end. . . . France may still 
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Last Romantic 


BY CURTIS-CATE 


“The facts may prove me wrong,” Charles de Gaulle 
one day declared to his Finance Minister, Antoine 
Pinay, “but history will prove me right.” To which 
M. Pinay replied: “But, mon Général, I thought 
history was written with facts.” Today many of the 
facis are known, but President de Gaulle’s ultimate 
historical destiny is as unpredictable as ever. CURTIS 
Care, who represents the ATLANTIC in Europe, here 
probes the strengths and failings of one of the most 
complex Frenchmen of our times. 


one day need an image that is pure. She must 
be left this image. If Joan of Arc had married, 
she would no longer have been Joan of Arc.” 

In these lapidary words, in which politics is 
implicitly treated as defiling and marriage as 
sullying, is distilled the heroic, pathetic grandeur 
of a man whose philosophy owes as much to the 
inspiration of the classic French stage as to the 
mundane exigencies of twentieth-century politics. 
This philosophy is clearly the opposite of Dale 
Carnegie’s: it is a gospel of heroic intransigency, 
not one of suppliant blandishment, and it is based 
on an ever-readiness to antagonize rather than on 
a relentless desire to please. To no other statesman 
of our time would it have occurred to preface a 
book on the art of leadership with this quotation 
from Hamlet: “Rightly to be great is . . . greatly 
to find quarrel in a straw.” In his memoirs he 
recalls how Anthony Eden one day chided him on 
this singularly mulish gift: “Do you know that 
you have caused us more trouble than all the rest 
of our European allies?” “I do not doubt it,” was 
the superb reply. “France is a great power.” 


is 
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It is characteristic of De Gaulle that he should 
have made a virtue of his notable lack of the 
usual political graces. He has none of the expan- 
sive charm of a Franklin Roosevelt nor the sweep- 
ing oratorical power of a Winston Churchill. 
He is better at writing speeches than making them, 
and his delivery, usually deliberate and unem- 
phatic, is seldom more inspiring than a school- 
room lecture on the declension of Greek nouns. 
He lacks that personal bonhomie which is a prime 
political prerequisite in this democratic age, and 
he has, very likely, never slapped a back in his life. 
The statesman he most resembles, in his stiffness 
and in the intensity of his inner, prophetic vision, 
is doubtless Woodrow Wilson. 

One of his classroom notebooks, preserved from 
the days when he was a nineteen-year-old cadet at 
the Military Academy of Saint-Cyr, contains this 
revealing quotation from a book, Le Reveil de la 
Race, written by an eccentric uncle: “In a camp 
surprised by a night attack, where each fights 
alone against the enemy, no one asks the rank of 
the one who raises the flag and utters the first 
rallying cry.” Twenty years later, we find him, 
now an obscure major in the Defense Ministry, 
with his eyes still trained on the heights. “Nothing 
great is done without great men, and these are 
great because they willed it,? he proclaims in Le 
Fil de l'Épée. “From adolescence on Disraeli ac- 
customed himself to thinking like a Prime Minister. 
In Foch’s classroom lessons the Generalissimo is 
already apparent.” 

What we encounter here is not simply a relent- 


less ambition; it is a deliberate magnification of the 


ego, which has no French equivalent unless we 
go back to the Romantic Age, which made such a 
cult of what Sainte-Beuve called exaltation du 
mot. The turbulent France into which De Gaulle 
was born in 1890 seems to have impelled him 
early in his life toward the kind of inflated pride 
and inward-looking self-reliance typical of the 
Frenchmen of the chaotic post-Napoleonic years. 
Here was a country which had taken a disastrous 
second fling at being an empire, had lost a war, 
been amputated of a province; a land torn by the 
bitter feuds of monarchists and ‘republicans, 
Catholics and anticlericals, militarists and paci- 
fists, and held together by one aspiration: the 
reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine. Add to this the 
bitter disappointment an ardent young lieutenant 
must have felt at having to sit out most of the long- 
awaited War of Revenge in German prison camps; 
the disillusionment of having to witness the post- 
war repudiation of Clemenceau by his fellow poli- 
ticians; the personal exasperation an ambitious 
military theorist must have suffered at having to 
endure the somnolence of the French general 
staff, entrenched behind the turrets of the Magi- 
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not Line, while the Germans adopted his own 
ideas of warfare, reoccupied the Rhineland, and 
undid every guarantee and protection France had 
fought and bled for in four terrible years of trench 
warfare — and it is possible to get a fair idea of 
the pressures which helped to forge one of the most 
exalted and determined egos of this century. 


L A report on his behavior which has been 
preserved at the Ecole de Guerre in Paris, one of 
De Gaulle’s instructors noted: “Looks like a king 
in exile.” The author of this caustic comment 
could not have guessed that in less than a dozen 
years this haughty major would pick up the tat- 
tered mantle of French sovereignty and wrap him- 
self in it as proudly and intransigently as any Bour- 
bon proclaiming the divine right of kings. Nor 
could he foresee that once this mystic investiture 
had been accomplished, no power on earth could 
persuade him to relinquish it. 

When, in August of 1944, De Gaulle made his 
triumphal entry into the Hôtel de Ville in Paris, 
one of his companions regretted that the windows 
were not open so that the General might receive 
the acclamations of the crowd massed outside to 
hail the re-establishment of the Republic. “It is 
unnecessary,” the General answered calmly, “for 
the Republic has never ceased to exist. I was the 
Republic.” Three years later he wrote to Léon 
Blum, Prime Minister for one month, to refuse the 
Médaille Militaire which the French government 
wished to confer on De Gaulle, as well as Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin, on the grounds that it was 
inconceivable that the French state, which he had 
“personified and directed” from June 18, 1940, to 
January 22, 1946, should decorate itself. Nor has 
the passage of time done anything to temper this 
monarchical pretension; in his televised speech of 
last January 29, which quelled the Algiers uprising, 
the old words crept back as naturally, as inevitably 
as though they were enunciating a self-evident 
truth: “By virtue of the mandate the French people 
have given me and of the national legitimacy I 
have incarnated for twenty years. . . .” 

Taken literally, this can mean only one thing, 
and that is that the twenty-five governments 
which ruled France from February, 1946, to May, 
1958, were illegitimate. And there can be little 
doubt that this is the General’s intimate convic- 
tion. They were illegitimate because, though offi- 
cially invested by parliamentary majorities and 
votes of confidence, they did not and could not 
faithfully express that exalted vocation, that “‘gen- 
eral will’? which Charles de Gaulle is persuaded 
only he has the force of character, the perspicacity, 
and the prestige to define and implement. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


To see in this simply a dictatorial pretension is 
to miss the pathetic irony in the conflict which lies 
at the heart of the General’s political philosophy. 
For if Charles de Gaulle is destined to become a 
dictator, it can only be, as Moliére would have de- 
picted him, as a Dictateur malgré lui. There are 
two principles, two instincts, two natures within 
De Gaulle which have never been quite recon- 
ciled. On the one hand there is the man of letters, 
the son of an instructor of philosophy and history, 
who has a deep reverence for the literature of 
France and who believes, like Voltaire, in freedom 
of speech — that freedom of speech for which he 
offered a stirring apologia in his Bayeux speech of 
June, 1946. On the other hand there is the would- 
be man of action, the prophet, the “‘guide,”’ as he 
designates himself in his memoirs, who, like Rous- 
seau, bewails the crippling divisions of opinion 
which have so often paralyzed his country’s poli- 
tics, inhibited its foreign policy, and fatally under- 
mined its prestige abroad. 

The impatience the General has frequently dis- 
played toward the French Assembly is not simply 
due to a personal unfamiliarity with and distaste 
for the rough-and-tumble of parliamentary life; 
it stems no less strongly from his deep-rooted con- 
viction that it is here that France’s “ferments of 
dispersion” find their most active and potentially 
destructive expression. It was for this reason that, 
immediately after the war, he adamantly opposed 
the re-establishment of an omnipotent French par- 
liament. He rightly foresaw that in a country 
with such a spectrum of political opinion an om- 
nipotent assembly was doomed to be impotent. 

On this score we need have few doubts: the 
French Assembly’s vote of last February which 
granted the government full powers to deal with 
the Algerian crisis was the logical outcome to a 
preordained development. It was, in fact, little 
more than a formality, for the French parliament 
had long ceased to be a really vital force in French 
politics; the legislature had surrendered to the 
executive. And we may be reasonably sure that 
should the Assembly ever dare to reassert its old 
prerogatives, De Gaulle would not hesitate to 
dissolve it and to call for new elections. 

De Gaulle is too shrewd a judge of the temper of 
his people not to know that the suppression of free- 
dom of expression in the press — it has already 
been seriously curtailed in the government-con- 
trolled radio and television — would plug a vital 
safety valve and provoke an explosion. But he is 
no less convinced that only he is endowed with 
sufficient elevation of vision to give the French 
that push, that “breath from the summits,” as he 
calls it in his memoirs, which will pull them out 
of their national rut and forward and upward 
toward the fulfillment of that grandiose, cloud- 
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girt destiny he has not ceased to preach and 
prophesy. 


O. day, aboard the steamer Caledonien, which 
was carrying him from the French Antilles to 
Tahiti, the General offered his companions a rare 
glimpse into his youthful past: “When we were 
children,” he reminisced, “we often played war. 
We had a fine collection of lead soldiers. My 
brothers would take different countries: Xavier 
had Italy; Pierre, Germany. Or they would swap 
around. Well, I, gentlemen, always had France!” 

Charles de Gaulle’s romance with France has 
undoubtedly been one of the great love affairs of 
this century, and it has exhibited all the blindness, 
the jealousy, the selfishness that a grand passion in- 
variably engenders. During his twelve years of 
exile from power, he never once set foot on foreign 
soil, the only trips he made abroad being limited 
to French overseas possessions. It was not just 
that leaving the soil of France would have seemed 
to him a betrayal of his trust as the self-appointed 
guardian of French grandeur; but why be tempted 
to visit foreign countries when one has the good 
fortune to be a citizen of a universal land like 
France? 

What foreigners have found unforgivable about 
this passion has been the General’s consistent claim 
that France’s greatness demands not only the 
acknowledgment of her traditional pre-eminence 
as the mistress of the mind, the arts, and of haute 
couture, but recognition, in every sense — politi- 
cally, militarily, colonially — as a great power. 
Critics, both inside France and abroad, have ridi- 
culed this pretension as a case of national megalo- 
mania, a pathetic effort to emulate the frog which, 
in La Fontaine’s fable, wanted to blow itself up to 
the size of a bull. They have denounced the pre- 
tentiousness of the heavy franc; they have raved 
against the inanity of exploding a French atomic 
bomb, arguing, as Antoine Pinay argued against 
De Gaulle, that it represents an absurdly wasteful 
duplication of scientific effort, that any country 
with the money and the technicians, even Switzer- 
land or Holland, could explode an atomic bomb 
if it so determined, and that the explosion, once 
it occurred, could only prove dramatically, con- 
clusively, pathetically that “France is twenty-five 
years behind the United States.” They might all 
just as well have been addressing a stone wall. 
For De Gaulle politics is not primarily the art of 
the possible; it is the art of the willed. 

The General’s view of France and the world is, 
indeed, no more than an amplification of his own 
personal creed. For him, life is essentially Dar- 
winian. It is a never-ending struggle for the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and the fittest are those pos- 
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sessed of the greatest will to assert themselves. 
“The iron rule of states,” he writes in the third vol- 
ume of his memoirs, “is to give nothing for noth- 
ing.” No love is lost in this jungle of conflicting 
egotisms. Each state must, as in Machiavelli’s 
The Prince (and De Gaulle is, in the profoundest 
sense, a Machiavellian), rely solely on itself for 
its survival and success. There is no use in count- 
ing on the friendship or generosity of any foreign 
country, not even of an ally like Britain, nor of a 
long-standing and generous friend like the United 
States, for the friendship or generosity that they 
may manifest is not disinterested and is exhibited 
first of all to promote their own various national 
interests. 

It is an ancillary axiom with De Gaulle that 
different countries’ interests vary, above all, ac- 
cording to the particular circumstances of their 
geography. There is a revealing sentence in his 
memoirs in which he remarks that the interests and 
policies of the United States, Britain, and France 
will never completely coincide; the United States, 
as a continent, always tending to think in terms 
of air power; Britain, as an island, in terms of 
naval power; and France, in terms of land power. 
This passing observation not only explains the 
General’s persistent effort to get France accepted 
as a full-fledged member of the guiding trium- 
virate of the Western alliance; it also explains the 
emphasis he has placed on a rapprochement between 
France and Germany, a rapprochement which it 
would be a mistake to say he inaugurated, since it 
was inaugurated years ago by such eminent Euro- 
peans as Winston Churchill, Robert Schuman, 
and Jean Monnet, but which he has undoubtedly 
greatly furthered. This rapprochement, which may 
turn out to be De Gaulle’s greatest contribution 
to the present international scene, has not been 
motivated by any sentimentality, or even by his 
admiration for the sterling qualities of Chancellor 
Adenauer, an ex-resister against Nazism like him- 
self; it has been motivated quite simply by his real- 
ization that France and Germany, as the two most 
important territorial units of Western Europe, 
share the same fundamental vital interests, and 
thus are doomed, whether they like it or not, to 
live or die together. 

It is the same line of reasoning which has led 
the General to anticipate the day when the United 
States will no longer wish to maintain an army in 
Europe; nor does he believe that it is healthy for 
a country like France to rely passively on others 
for its defense. It would be a miracle for the in- 
terests of the United States and of France always 
to coincide, and since at Suez the proof was dra- 
matically afforded that they do not, France must 
be the mistress of her fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Just as no human being becomes great without 
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constantly willing it, so no nation can become 
great, or even stay great, without a ceaseless exer- 
cise of the national will. It is because of the will to 
freedom of the people of Berlin that this bastion 
of liberty must be defended to the bitter end and 
that no concession must be made to Soviet pressure. 
It is on the collective will of the African peoples 
that the structure of the French Community re- 
poses. Where, as in Algeria, a hostile will has man- 
ifested itself, it must be opposed by a counterwill, 
an Algerian will, which is nevertheless sympathetic 
to France. And if, as in France itself, no such will 
seems to exist, then it must be created and incul- 
cated, if necessary, by artificial respiration. 


Sais months before his return to power in 
1958, De Gaulle was visited by the journalist 
Jean-Raymond Tournoux. In the course of their 
conversation, the General recommended that his 
visitor ponder the passage in Roger Vailland’s 
La Loi in which the retired officer and coun- 
try landlord, Don Cesare, reflects on the “Portu- 
galization” of his country: 


One summer, on his way back from London and 
before taking the boat from Valencia to Naples, he 
had stopped off in Portugal. He had given much 
thought to the decline of this nation whose empire 
had once girdled the globe. He had come to know 
writers who wrote for no one; politicians who gov- 
erned for the British; businessmen who were packing 
up their affairs in Brazil and living off small incomes 
in the towns and provinces, without aim in life. It 
had occurred to him that being born Portuguese was 
the worst of misfortunes. In Lisbon, for the first time, 
he had gotten to know a people who had lost interest. 

Today, he thinks that the Italians, the French, and 
the English have lost interest, in their turn. Interest 
has emigrated toward the United States, Russia, 
China, India. He lives in a country that has disinter- 
ested itself, with the sole exception of the Northern 
provinces — but this is only an appearance, the 
Northern Italians, like the French, smothering their 
disinterest in the noise of their automobiles and scoot- 
ers. The Italians and the French began to Portugalize 
themselves after the Second World War. 


“For the moment,” the General observed to 
Tournoux, in commenting on these paragraphs, 
“the French are thinking about their standard of 
living. This is not a national ambition. In the 
meantime, other peoples are thinking less about 
their standard of living, are conquering the world, 
and are conquering it without even having to fight 
for it. . . . The mainspring of a people is ambi- 
tion,” he continued. ‘France has successively had 
the ambition of the unity of its frontiers, the gospel 
of the Revolution, the domination of Europe, the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, and finally, the 
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liberation. Today there is no collective ambition.” 

These words reveal an acute understanding of 
the dynamics of French history, and they conjure 
up that huge question mark which has long 
haunted the historical imagination of Charles de 
Gaulle: How is France to avoid such a “‘Portugali- 
zation” in its turn? 

It is here that we first glimpse that gap between 
thought and action, between analysis and program, 
which has perhaps been the salient characteristic 
of the General’s exalted experiment in romantic 
statesmanship. The analysis, here, as in virtually 
everything he has attempted, has been surer than 
the prescription; the diagnosis more pertinent than 
the cure. Try as he might, De Gaulle has never 
really managed to give this national ambition a 
clear definition or direction. For a while, together 
with his intellectual disciple, André Malraux, he 
toyed with the idea that as the Voltairian haven of 
the most unorthodox, heretical, and revolutionary 
ideas, France has the mission of providing a 
philosophical synthesis between East and West, 
between capitalist America and Communist Rus- 
sia. But the tentative efforts that have been made, 
both after the war and, more recently, at the time 
of Khrushchev’s visit to France, to implement this 
philosophy have done little to excite the imagina- 


_ tion of the French people. 


The General has also been much tempted by the 
idea that France has an African destiny. This is, 
almost certainly, a more realistic notion, and the 
Franco-African Community is, along with the new 
Constitution, one of De Gaulle’s few concrete real- 
izations since his return to power, But just what 
the future of this Community is likely to be is 
a mystery, and here, too, in the face of practical 


. difficulties, the ideal has tended to dissolve in a 


mist of Gallic skepticism. 

Still, the General is persuaded, the country must 
be galvanized, the national heart stimulated, the 
people exhorted, even if it is not quite clear what 
the exhortation is for. This is the explanation for 
that often vapid and pompous grandiloquence 
which has characterized many of his speeches, an 
oratorical style relying heavily on what an ir- 
reverent critic, Jean-Frangois Revel, has aptly 
called the use of “hyperbolic truisms.” 

“We are the great, the only, the unique French 
people,” he declares at Vichy on April 18, 1958. 
“France is on the march toward a great destiny,” 
he informs the population of Nevers on April 17, 
1959. “All France, the whole world is witness to 
the proof which Mostaganem has brought us to- 
day, that all the Frenchmen of Algeria are the 
same Frenchmen,” he proclaims to his Algerian 
public on June 6, 1958. These rhetorical incanta- 
tions are employed to make the people of France 
and of the French Community feel that in some 
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mysterious way they are embarked on an exalted 
enterprise and that in some glorious, though in- 
tangible, way, France is climbing out of the abyss 
and toward the “heights” — a favorite De Gaulle 
word. Though the precise geography of these 
heights is misty, what matters is momentum. 

After the war there were Frenchmen, like Jean 
Monnet and Robert Schuman, who thought that 
the one cause which could enlist general enthusi- 
asm in France and transcend the sterile doctrinal 
quarrels of the past was the creation of a United 
States of Europe. De Gaulle refused to lend his 
prestige to this undertaking, not only because of 
his military conviction that all patriotism is es- 
sentially local and that without patriotic fervor 
nothing worth while can be accomplished; not 
only because he saw in European integration a 
threatened leveling of all those national, provin- 
cial, and cultural diversities which have been the 
source of the peculiar richness of European civili- 
zation; but also because he detected in the estab- 
lishment of a European executive and parliament 
a threat to that national sovereignty which he had 
so jealously and intransigently assumed in June of 
1940, an inadmissible intrusion on his private, 
passionate love affair with France. 

Had the General remained in power after 1946, 
it is quite conceivable that he would have done 
nothing to oppose the establishment of the Steel 
and Coal Community or, later, the European 
Common Market. As early as 1946 De Gaulle was 
talking about the need to “organize Europe” and, 
more specifically, to create a “Western bloc”? com- 
prising the present members of the Common Mar- 
ket, with the addition of Spain. The political and 
economic pressures resulting from the crippling 
divisions of Western Europe vis-a-vis the mono- 
lithic Soviet bloc would almost certainly have 
forced him along this path. Those who were ap- 
prehensive that he would take France out of NATO 
and the Common Market overlooked a cardinal 
tenet in his political philosophy — that France, 
or any nation, must respect its international 
treaties. It was because the Pétain government 
unilaterally abrogated the solemn wartime pledges 
made to Britain by its predecessor that De Gaulle 
raised the standard of revolt in 1940. He did not 
need to be told that if France were to repeat this 
performance in 1958 or 1959 by walking out of 
NATO or the Common Market, no one could 
ever take the word of a French government seri- 
ously again. 


che new Constitution which De Gaulle pushed 
through in the summer of 1958 has momentarily 
given France a more stable form of government. 
The Debré ministry, which has already lasted 
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longer than any of the twenty-five previous French 
governments, would, under the Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic, already have foundered. This 
longevity has given France a rank in the inter- 
national councils of the world that it has not en- 
joyed since the days of Clemenceau and Poincaré; 
yet this standing is essentially precarious, simply 
because beneath a surface mask of tranquillity the 
French body politic is in a state of unrest which 
only the tall, commanding figure of Charles de 
Gaulle has kept under control. Now, as in former 
times, France is living from day to day. 

The cause of this unrest is the problem of 
Algeria. We may well have to leave it to future 
historians to determine whether in the summer of 
1958 it was still possible to wrench some peaceful 
settlement of the Algerian imbroglio with a mini- 
mum of bloodshed. But it already seems clear that 
the General complicated an arduous task by the 
hesitations he displayed in tackling the problem. 
Instead of forming a government primarily de- 
signed to deal with the Algerian crisis, he com- 
posed one which seemed more tailored for business 
as usual. The inclusion in it of such familiar hold- 
overs from the Fourth Republic as Guy Mollet 
and Pierre Pflimlin, the stubborn Alsatian whose 
ill-guarded suggestion of negotiating with the 
rebel organization had precipitated the Algiers 
putsch, destroyed any illusion that the new govern- 
ment — “‘one half graveyard, one half administra- 
tion,” as André Malraux aptly described it — 
might represent a clean slate. It seemed designed 
to proclaim that the new regime wished not to 
break with the hated systéme but to perpetuate it. 

The key Ministry of Defense was entrusted to a 
technocrat, Pierre Guillaumat, only too well 
known for his sympathies for Mendés-France, the 
French politician most hated by the army. This 
was an open challenge to the military rebels in 
Algiers, and it immediately aggravated the already 
difficult task of overcoming local resistance and of 
re-establishing the authority of the Paris govern- 
ment on the other side of the Mediterranean. To 
compensate for this appointment, De Gaulle was 
forced to offer the key Ministry of Information to 
Jacques Soustelle, one of the principal plotters of 
the May 13 uprising, who did not hesitate to use 
his office to give the General’s Algerian policies an 
extremely tendentious and at times deliberately 
fallacious interpretation. In a similarly offhand 
manner, De Gaulle offered the premiership to 
Michel Debré, who has probably outdone Soustelle 
in trying to torpedo the General’s efforts to obtain 
a negotiated settlement of the Algerian problem. 
The present administration has thus degenerated 
into a private civil war fought out between two 
clans, one faithful to De Gaulle and the other to 
Debré and the “‘ultras.” 
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This almost studied carelessness in the choice of 
his political associates is the General’s cardinal 
failing as a statesman. Administrative questions 
and problems of execution are irksome to him. “I 
always take the most elevated point of view,” he 
one day explained to René Mayer, the former 
Premier. ‘‘It is the least encumbered.” “I never 
concern myself with the quartermasters. It’s their 
job to follow,” he declared on another occasion. 
In itself, this unconcern would not be too damag- 
ing — for it is a fact that De Gaulle has managed 
to enlist two able Finance Ministers to help him — 
were it not accompanied by such a disdain for 
problems of human administration. It seems to 
be De Gaulle’s conviction that the privilege of 
serving under his orders is enough to transform the 
most humdrum politician or unqualified bureau- 
crat e a loyal and effective leader of men. 
When Påul Delouvrier, a financial expert who had 
no qualifications for the job, was invited to be- 
come Delegate General in Algiers and dared to 
suggest that he was not big enough for the post, he 
was promptly silenced. “You will grow,” was 
the Generals Olympian commandment. 


Į; FAILING to put together a government pri- 
marily designed to deal energetically with the 
Algerian crisis when he took office in 1958, the 
General no doubt feared, as he had feared in 
1945, that a period of authoritarian rule would 
be denounced on all sides as a form of Gaullist 
dictatorship. Yet it now seems clear that it 
would have been wiser to have taken this risk 
than to allow the situation to drift along aimlessly 
in a strange twilight mood. Thanks to this inde- 
cision, the General allowed the enthusiasm gen- 
erated on both sides of the Mediterranean in May 
and June of 1958 to congeal at a time when he 
could have demanded considerable sacrifices from 
his people for a more intensive prosecution of the 


war, as for a bolder pursuit of the peace. So slow 


and ineffective was he in imposing the authority 
of his government over the dissidents that he al- 
lowed General Salan, who had as many enemies as 
friends in Algiers, to remain in charge of the Al- 
gerian military apparatus for more than six 
months, and when he finally succeeded in remoy- 
ing this devious political general, he could find no 
one better to replace him than an Air Force gen- 
eral totally lacking in prestige. 

De Gaulle’s early trips to Algeria — the first that 
any French Prime Minister had dared to make to 
this turbulent land since Guy Mollet’s disastrous 
reception of February, 1956 — served the essential 
purpose of demonstrating the unique prestige en- 
joyed by the “great white Marabout of peace,’ 
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as the General was then known to many Algerian 
Muslims. His visits to the army in the field, whom 
he found full of bellicose ardor and fired with a 
positively missionary zeal for the building of a new 
Algeria in which Muslims would enjoy equal rights 
with Europeans, inevitably awoke a nostalgic echo 
in a man who has always regarded the French 
army as the chief instrument of France’s glory and 
the guardian of its patriotic flame. He retained 
sufficient sang-froid to avoid, save in one speech, 
endorsing the cabalistic slogan “Algérie Française,” 
thus clearly intimating that he had serious reserva- 
tions about the feasibility of turning Algeria into a 
land of ten million Frenchmen. At the same time, 
he met the apostles of integration more than half- 
way by declaring that Algeria’s Muslims must be- 
come ‘‘equal-sharing Frenchmen” and by allow- 
ing them to advance their cause on the terrain of 
deeds. The Constitution of the Fifth Republic, 
which did not mention Algeria, made it clear by 
implication that Algeria’s departments were sim- 
ply a trans-Mediterranean extension of metropol- 
itan France, a status which was confirmed when 
the population of Algeria was invited to take part 
in the September referendum and to elect some 
seventy deputies to the new National Assembly in 
Paris. The fact that two thirds of these had to be 
Muslims could not mask the truth that this was 
integration in everything but name. 

The General’s Algerian policy was henceforth in 
open contradiction with his African policy, which 
he had founded on the right of self-determination. 
Any attempt to adopt a policy other than that of 
integration was now bound to demand either a re- 
vision of the Constitution or, as has in fact hap- 
pened, a bland disregard for the Constitution. 
Naturally, these measures were interpreted by the 
rebel leadership in Tunis as a victory for Jacques 
Soustelle and the partisans of a French Algeria, 
and they reacted to them, first by declaring a boy- 
cott of the September 28 referendum and then by 
establishing a provisional government in exile, a 
fateful move which was bound to hamstring all 
subsequent attempts to reach a meeting of minds 
between Tunis and Paris. 

Everything De Gaulle has done since then has 
been a prolonged endeavor to escape the implica- 
tions and to reverse the tides of this policy. His 
refusal to clarify his own position on the Algerian 
question created a vacuum in the election of 
November, 1958, into which rushed the vociferous 
champions of Algerian integration. Since the 
Sphinx would not speak, they would speak for it. 
The result was that incredible spectacle of a rag- 
gle-taggle caravan of genuine Gaullists, die-hard 
chauvinists, and carpetbagging camp followers 
who rode into the Assembly brandishing the 
tricolor of integration and noisily proclaiming their 
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eternal love of General de Gaulle, and the no less 
incredible dismay evinced by the General before 
the sweeping success of his own supporters. 

As the General could not repudiate his own fol- 
lowers overnight, ten months had to pass before he 
could finally undertake to make it clear, as he did 
in a speech in September, 1959, that the future of 
Algeria must be settled by the Algerians themselves 
in a free vote. Even then, four more months and an 
abortive putsch in Algiers were needed to force him 
to come out definitely and to state what had been 
his conviction all along: that the Muslims are not 
Bretons or Alsatians (a phrase he had used long 
before his return to power), that Algerian integra- 
tion was a utopian hope, and that the only feasible 
solution was an Algeria associated with France. In 
retrospect, it seems clear that he missed a historic 
opportunity in the autumn of 1958, immediately 
after his impressive referendum triumph of Sep- 
tember, in not inviting the Sultan of Morocco and 
Bourguiba of Tunisia to Paris to help lay the 
groundwork for a possible long-term solution of 
the Algerian problem along federal Swiss or Leba- 
nese lines, which he could have taken to the coun- 
try for approval in the elections of that November 
and which he might eventually have been able to 
negotiate with the rebel leaders in Tunis. 

Such an initiative might well have precipitated 
an uprising in Algiers similar to that which was 
touched off last January by the removal of General 
Massu; but there can be little doubt today that the 
great mass of the French people and a sizable por- 
tion of the army would have reacted to such an 
event as they did last January — by lining up 
behind De Gaulle. The General would have 
gained a whole year that was dissipated in ambigu- 
ous statements and governmental cross-purposes, 
which have had the unfortunate result, with the 
Muslims in Algeria and with the F.L.N. leaders 
in Tunis, of gravely weakening his prestige and the 
belief in his liberal intentions. 


N. CONCEIVABLE course of action could have 
been exempt of risk. It must also be said, in the 
General’s defense, that the Arab rebels have done 
little to aid him in a thankless task. One of the 
tragedies of the Algerian conflict is that it has 
been unable to produce a Makarios, still less a 
Bourguiba, invested with the prestige needed to 
channel the destructive forces of a savage revolt 
toward a feasible diplomatic or political solution; 
all it has brought forth is an insecure leadership, 
which has usually been too frightened to meet De 
Gaulle halfway or to renounce publicly its mur- 
derous vendetta with the rival Muslim independ- 
ence movement of Messali Hadj, for fear of being 
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denounced as selling out to the enemy by the com- 
batants in the field. 

And so today the task of ending an interminable 
war is heaped more than ever on the lonely head of 
Charles de Gaulle. Destiny seems to have decreed 
that he must carry his country’s cross to an end 
which is more likely to be bitter than glorious. 
This spectacle has in it some of the inexorability of 
Greek tragedy, as though the avenging Furies were 
not to be cheated of the vengeance they would 
wreak on this egregious mortal for his overween- 
ing ambition. 

“This is my home,” he writes in the last, lyrical 
pages of his memoirs, where he describes his post- 
war retreat to the little rustic village of Colombey- 
les-Deux-Eglises. “In the tumult of men and 
events, solitude was my temptation. Now it is my 
friend. With what other should one content one- 
self when one has made a rendezvous with history?” 

These solemn words were premature, for that 
exalted encounter is not yet finished. Nor can 
one say for sure just how it will end. But should 
it end in tragedy, it will be more than one man’s 
lot; it will be that of an entire people. For, in his 
heroic failings as in his virtues, Charles de Gaulle 
is typical of France. He is the product of a hyper- 
intellectual country whose entire educational sys- 
tem for the past two generations has been geared 
to the hothouse cultivation of “thinking reeds.” 

It has been France’s peculiar lot — not once, 
but twice in two decades — to have brought forth 
in the supreme hour of need not a leader of men, 
but a man of ideas; not a practical politician, like 
a Clemenceau or a Churchill, but a visionary 
seer; not a man of action, but a man of the mind, 
who by an awesome effort of will made himself 
into a man of the sword. 

“Nothing enhances authority more than si- 
lence. . . . Prestige cannot exist without mys- 
tery,” De Gaulle could write some thirty years 
ago. Though it was the example of the great 
Napoleon which inspired this reflection in Le Fil 
de l’ Epée, it is clear that this is essentially a theatri- 
cal prescription for inspiring awe and hero wor- 
ship. The General’s predilection for lofty, sibyl- 
line statements, the deliberately Bourbonic pomp 
with which he has invested his presidential func- 
tions at the Elysée Palace, and above all, his 
systematic refusal to sully his hands with petty 
problems of human administration — all are char- 
acteristic expressions of a romantic’s philosophy 
of government; a philosophy which probably owes 
less to the practical counsels offered in Cardinal 
Richelieu’s Political Testament than to the heroic 
models of Corneille and Racine, whose stately 
Alexandrines De Gaulle is so fond of quoting. 

Only too often, indeed, it has seemed as though 
for the General the art of political leadership 
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was not so much a matter of action as of represen- 
tation, less a question of energetic decision than 
of dramatic presence. It is this tendency to view 
his office as essentially ceremonious and symbolic 
which has caused the General’s numerous critics 
— and they include Frenchmen as experienced 
and astute as Pierre Mendés-France and the 
political economist Raymond Aron — to diagnose 
him as a master of political camouflage. For 
France’s long-term problems, he has provided 
not genuine solutions but tranquilizing palliatives. 
The Algerian problem continues to fester, and in 
the bellicose climate it engenders, all sorts of evils 
and abuses continue virtually unchecked, from 
torture and intimidation in Algeria to utterly 
arbitrary seizures of critical newspapers and week- 
lies in Paris. The new Constitution is so full of 
ambiguities and contradictions that, though un- 
questionably an improvement over its predecessor, 
it is not expected to outlast the man for whom it 
was tailor-made. The French Community, which 
the General launched in a rather precipitous fash- 
ion and on the risky assumption that it could be 
established prior to and apart from a solution of 
the Algerian question, has all but burst apart at 
the seams. 

Even France’s economic and financial stability 
owes as much to the programs and initiatives 
undertaken by governments which immediately 
preceded De Gaulle’s — notably Felix Gaillard’s 
program as Finance Minister and Jean Monnet’s 
trip to Washington in January of 1958 — as to the 
orthodox financial policies which Antoine Pinay 
imposed on a General who has always been so- 
cialistically inclined in his economic beliefs. So, 
too, the exploitation of the oil of the Sahara and 
the development of an atomic bomb owe their 
realization, at least in part, to earlier governments’ 
initiatives. Only in the foreign, and particularly 
European, field — and this is the one area of gov- 
ernment in which De Gaulle is truly interested — 
has the General given France’s policy a personal 
impulse, direction, and steadfastness of purpose 
worthy of a Clemenceau or a Richelieu. 

We can only hope that the Cassandras are 
being too somber in their pessimistic predictions. 
But often of an evening, when De Gaulle can es- 
cape to the sylvan quiet of his beloved Cham- 
pagne, the suspicion may arise in the mind of this 
essentially diffident, introverted man that the 
motto he chose as a preface for his little gospel of 
leadership some thirty years ago (“Rightly to be 
great is . . . greatly to find quarrel in a straw”) 
might one day be destined, by a cruel twist of 
fate, to receive a mocking echo in this no less 
Hamletian postscript: 

The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 
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To impulse to criticize the young in our com- 
plex, guilt-ridden age has attained a new intensity. 
To implement our complaints we have used the 
press, the modern magazine, the psychologist, and 
the academic survey. We have uttered and pub- 
lished many words of analysis, of despairing com- 
ment and complacent conclusion. Perhaps we 
should first try to understand the framework in 
which our children have grown up. 

We seem to forget that we have lived through a 
revolution in manners and morals as well as in 
world politics. Those of us who were brought up 
in the first quarter of the century have our roots 
in a universe now obsolete. My own youth was 
spent in a world of secure values, social, political, 
and religious. We were trained to believe in 
progress, in the absolute nature of right and wrong, 
in our responsibility to work for social justice and 
peace. It was not until after World War I that we 
began to be aware of the weakening of the pillars 
on which our world was sustained. 

One great disenchantment after another came 
to my “virtuous? and rather smug generation. 
The realization that the world had not been made 
safe for democracy by the war produced a tremen- 
dous disillusionment; this was enhanced by the 
loss of faith in the meaning of absolute right and 
wrong, as a result of the advancement of science 
and the Freudian ethic. Our carefully brought-up 
young people threw over the traces, abandoned 


their religious beliefs, and took to hip flasks, rac- 
coon coats, and jalopies. Our economy collapsed 
in 1929, and during the thirties many marriages 
ended in the divorce courts. The Depression, 
World War II, the development of thè atomic 
bomb, and the rise of the Soviet Union to power — 
this desperate succession of events has brought the 
twentieth century to a terrible climax. 

‘Into this world have been born our present teen- 
agers, our college students, and our young married 
couples. There is little wonder that they look at 
life differently from the way we did. Will their 
behavior prove to be sound in building per- 
sonality and family life, or will it result in emo- 
tional disaster and will their marriages end in 
divorce? Is it true that young people have few 
moral and religious ideals and that they are in- 
terested only in pleasure, security, and a comfort- 
able life? Are they poorly educated, lacking in 
initiative, and unwilling to take responsibility in 
these difficult times? 

Let us consider the last and the simplest of these 
questions. Young Americans from twenty to 
thirty are, in my opinion, better educated than 
their elders, even though they have not studied as 
much Latin and many of them cannot spell. They 
have read more about a wider variety of subjects; 
they have traveled more; they know more kinds of 
people and have a greater understanding of other 
economic and social groups and of other countries, 
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They are well read in European literature, of 
which we knew nothing, except by hearsay, in the 
first quarter of the century. They know classical 
literature and philosophy, and at the least are 
aware of the Middle and Far East. They travel by 
bicycle and on foot; they hitchhike (even the girls) 
through Europe; they live in youth hostels'and rub 
elbows with young people from all over the world. 

When the present undergraduate receives an 
A.B. degree in the United States, he has submitted 
to infinitely more rigorous standards than did his 
parents. It is often much harder for him to get 
into college; and in order to graduate, he has 
usually met a more stringent set of requirements — 
in foreign languages, in general education, in 
science, and in specialized or honors work in his 
major. At our best institutions the gentleman’s C 
is not regarded with favor; if a boy begins to waste 
his college years in pleasant and idle living, he 
may be asked to leave or, at best, to stay out of 
college for a year, so that he can grow up to his 
academic potentialities. 

What about the undergraduate’s social attitudes 
during this period? Have he and his fellows a 
sense of responsibility toward other people, and do 
they show any desire to build a better world? 
Many people think No; I would say Yes, but their 
desire is very different from the complacent one 
felt by their parents, when young, to uplift the 
unfortunate. 

Our children are not content with a legal frame- 
work which is designed to establish an equitable 
framework for society. To them it is intolerable 
that there should be people who are starving, or 
ill-clothed, or discriminated against because of 
their race or their economic background. There 
is ample evidence of their concern: in intercol- 
legiate conferences, held on a far more mature 
level than we as students could ever attain; in 
student work camps in underprivileged areas 
over the world; in picket lines protesting injustice 
to Negro students at lunch counters in the South. 
It is doubtful whether many of my generation, 
caught in the grips of fraternity snobbishness, 
would have been willing to demand the right to 
exercise freedom from discrimination, or would 
have withdrawn from national organizations when 
this freedom was not given. 


T most striking changes in the mores of the 
young lie in the area of sex relations. The older 
generation are deeply concerned about these be- 
cause they seem to threaten the basis of our society. 
They challenge our fixed standards of morality 
and establish new marriage patterns. 

Perhaps we have not sufficiently understood the 
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origins of these changed modes of behavior. 
World War II at its close brought not peace of 
mind but increased agitation and insecurity. With 
the rapid post-war acceleration of our industrial 
output, improved standards of living made possible 
more automobiles, more alcohol, and more tele- 
vision sets for millions of families. The swift 
development of suburban life resulted in new 
communities, populated by people who had made 
money fast and who did not know how to use it 
responsibly. The continuation of the draft and the 
fearful impact of the Korean War brought to all 
young Americans an acute sense of insecurity 
about the future. 

From this background of increasing materialism 
and underlying fear, it was inevitable that drastic 
changes should emerge in the behavior of the 
rising generation. The parents who had grown up 
between 1910 and 1940 did little to discipline or 
aid their children. Their philosophy of parenthood 
has often been characterized by extreme permis- 
siveness, induced by their reactions to their own 
strict upbringing and by current teachings of child 
psychology. The schools throughout the country 
have been of very little help, because in the last 
twenty-five years they have emphasized individual 
growth and development rather than discipline of 
the student in accordance with academic require- 
ments and standards. 

Who could blame a mother who, in the early 
fifties, saw eligible young men being snatched 
away by the draft and who encouraged her high 
school daughter to collect and hang on to a young 
man her own age or a little older? Who could 
blame the young people themselves? In many 
cases they were brought up in families where they 
were given no fine parental example and no teach- 
ing about moral or religious standards of personal 
behavior. Encouraged in both high school com- 
munities and in college by the ubiquitousness of 
alcohol, plenty of ready money, and the availabil- 
ity of motels, a number of young people inevitably 
went the limit and then decided that the simplest 
way out of their problems was to marry as soon 
as possible. 

In our concern about this group, we often forget 
the many normal healthy young people who marry 
young for quite different reasons. Life has ma- 
tured them early, and the world situation presses 
heavily upon them. The increase in college educa- 
tion for women has resulted in a new partnership 
between undergraduates, based on common in- 
tellectual interests. They have many more oppor- 
tunities than we had to find a congenial mate 
while they are still students. And so they marry - 
immediately after graduation, or sometimes be- 
fore, setting up households and even having chil- 
dren before they finish their education. 
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What attitude can we take toward these changes 
that will be reasonable and helpful? I cannot be 
sorry that young people are taking life into their 
own hands and living it to the full. One may wish 
with Margaret Mead that they could have their 
college years free for study, discussion, and read- 
ing; that they would not so early, in such large 
numbers, assume the burdens of establishing 
homes and families. Especially for husbands and 
wives who are training for professions, exceptional 
hardships are clearly in the offing. But there is 
ample proof that married undergraduates do not 
allow their work to suffer because of their addi- 
tional responsibilities. In 1939 at Barnard there 
were two married girls in the graduating class; 
last year there were 51 in a class of 305. A study of 
the married girls among the honors students, the 
fellowship recipients, and the Phi Beta Kappas 
would silence any skeptics who feel that marriage 
has adverse effects on academic achievement. 

Those of us who know many young married 
college graduates are even more impressed by 
them than by the married undergraduates. Some- 
how, with small children, no domestic help, and 
very little money, these young couples manage 
supremely well. Even when one or both are still in 
graduate or professional school, they run their 
homes and meet their tuition fees on the funds 
their parents have given them to pay for their 
education. Or if they cannot count on parental 
allowances, they solve their financial problems by 
working part time. The wives often manage in 
an afternoon or two to continue with their studies 
or their professions. They are gay, vigorous, and 
resourceful; their cultural interests put their elders 
to shame, as anyone can testify who visits a classi- 
cal record shop, goes to an exhibit of paintings, or 
attends an off-Broadway show. They read Camus, 
Berthold Brecht, and Kirkegaard; they exhaust 
the editions of contemporary poets. At the same 
time, their children are relaxed, friendly, healthy, 
and better disciplined than were our families. 
Their homes — and they themselves — are com- 
fortable and attractive. 

May we say, then, that, after all, the younger 
generation are building a new kind of marriage 
and a new morality? Even though we may not 
approve of many of their customs and patterns of 
behavior, we must recognize that they are more 
realistic, more honest, and actually more coura- 
geous than we were. Their sex ethics are founded 
on knowledge instead of ignorance; they are hon- 
est rather than hypocritical. Moreover, I know 
many individuals who have the highest possible 
personal standards, even though they may tolerate 
in their fellows deviations from these standards. 

Many people who read current literature, 
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especially books written by the Beat Generation 
and the Angry Young Men in England, are con- 
vinced that there is no interest among young peo- 
ple in a religious approach to life. The New York 
Times, in its review of Jack Kerouac’s last book, 
quotes the author’s autobiographical essay: “I 
Don’t Know. I Don’t Care. And It Doesn’t 
Make Any Difference.” Mr. Kerouac’s own books 
deny this statement, however, in the restless search 
of his characters for something different, something 
more satisfying. They may not know, but they do 
care, and it does make a difference. And the most 
famous writer of the fifties, Camus, after facing 
all the weaknesses of human nature, came through 
with a deep conviction of the moral nature of 
man’s struggle to realize himself. 

So the undergraduate’s new approach to religion 
is founded on disillusionment, on a realization 
of man’s weakness and conflict, but on a determi- 
nation to find his own solution of his relation to 
destiny and to God. Each student will do this in 
his own way; and I can only say that his problem 
is both more difficult and easier than ours was. 
We were walking along the edge of a chasm with- 
out knowing it was there. Today the young stand 
at the bottom, with no way to go but up. Instead 
of ignoring the instincts that can make for evil and 
disaster, they are willing to face them; but as 
Erich Fromm points out in his book Man for 
Himself, they know that the other-seeking, loving, 
idealistic part of them is equally real and cannot be 
denied. They have lived all their lives surrounded 
by the tragedies of human weakness and greed, 
but they are not afraid. They insist on meeting 
life on its own terms, and they expect no utopias 
and only such happiness as they can create within 
their own personal lives. They cannot tolerate 
injustice; and they can be quickly roused to in- 
dignation against those who profess one thing and 
do another. 

Many of them have a strong religious faith, but 
they have little sympathy with narrow denomina- 
tionalism, They are attracted by the mysticism of 
the East, and while some have found comfort and 
peace in ritual, they tend to discount the impor- 
tance of dogma. Even those who are devout 
Christians or Jews are often unwilling to accept 
the assumption that their religion contains an 
exclusive revelation of man’s relation to God. 
Most of all, belief must relate to the realities of life 
as they know it. 

We must indeed feel humble in the face of what 
we have done to make the world impossible for the 
young. We may also be astonished by their ability 
to find their own way to build happy lives for 
themselves and for the world of which they soon 
will be the leaders. 
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First Wave at Omaha Beach 


BY S. L. A. MARSHALL 


When he was promoted to officer rank al 


eighteen, S. L. A. MARSHALL was the youngest shavelail in the United States Army during 


World War I. He rejoined the Army in 1942, became a combat historian with the rank of 


colonel; and the notes he made at the time of the Normandy landing are the source of this 


heroic reminder. Readers will remember his frank and ennobling book about Korea, THE 


RIVER AND THE GAUNTLET, which was the result of still a third tour of duty. 


Li. what happens to other great battles, 
the passing of the years and the retelling of the 
story have softened the horror of Omaha Beach 
on D Day. 

This fluke of history is doubly ironic since no 
other decisive battle has ever been so thoroughly 
reported for the official record. While the troops 
were still fighting in Normandy, what had hap- 
pened to each unit in the landing had become 
known through the eyewitness testimony of all 
survivors. It was this research by the field his- 
torians which first determined where each com- 
pany had hit the beach and by what route it had 
moved inland. Owing to the fact that every unit 
save one had been mislanded, it took this work to 
show the troops where they had fought. 

How they fought and what they suffered were 
also determined in detail during the field re- 
search. As published today, the map data show- 
ing where the troops came ashore check exactly 
with the work done in the field; but the accom- 
panying narrative describing their ordeal is a 
sanitized version of the original field notes. 

This happened because the Army historians 
who wrote the first official book about Omaha 
Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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Beach, basing it on the field notes, did a calculated 
job of sifting and weighting the material. So saying 
does not imply that their judgment was wrong. 
Normandy was an American victory; it was their 
duty to trace the twists and turns of fortune by 
which success was won. But to follow that rule 
slights the story of Omaha as an epic human trag- 
edy which in the early hours bordered on total 
disaster. On this two-division front landing, only 
six rifle companies were relatively effective as 
units. They did better than others mainly because 
they had the luck to touch down on a less deadly 
section of the beach. Three times that number 
were shattered or foundered before they could 
start to fight. Several contributed not a man or 
bullet to the battle for the high ground. But their 
ordeal has gone unmarked because its detail was 
largely ignored by history in the first place. The 
worst-fated companies were overlooked, the more 
wretched personal experiences were toned down, 
and disproportionate attention was paid to the 
little element of courageous success in a situa- 
tion which was largely characterized by tragic 
failure. 

The official accounts which came later took 
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their cue from this secondary source instead of 
searching the original documents. Even such an 
otherwise splendid and popular book on the great 
adventure as Cornelius Ryan’s The Longest Day 
misses the essence of the Omaha story. 

In everything that has been written about 
Omaha until now, there is less blood and iron 
than in the original field notes covering any bat- 
talion landing in the first wave. Doubt it? Then 
let’s follow along with Able and Baker companies, 
116th Infantry, 29th Division. Their story is lifted 
from my fading Normandy notebook, which coy- 
ers the landing of every Omaha company. 


Ane Company riding the tide in seven Higgins 
boats is still five thousand yards from the beach 
when first taken under artillery fire. The shells 
fall short. At one thousand yards, Boat No. 5 is 
hit dead on and foundered. Six men drown 
before help arrives. Second Lieutenant Edward 
Gearing and twenty others paddle around until 
picked up by naval craft, thereby missing the fight 
at the shore line. It’s their lucky day. The other 
six boats ride unscathed to within one hundred 
yards of the shore, where a shell into Boat No. 3 
kills two men. Another dozen drown, taking to 
the water as the boat sinks. That leaves five boats. 

Lieutenant Edward Tidrick in Boat No. 2 
cries out: “My God, we’re coming in at the right 
spot, but look at it! No shingle, no wall, no shell 
holes, no cover. Nothing!’ 

His men are at the sides of the boat, straining 
for a view of the target. They stare but say noth- 
ing. At exactly 6:36 a.M. ramps are dropped 
along the boat line and the men jump off in water 
anywhere from waist deep to higher than a 
man’s head. This is the signal awaited by the 
Germans atop the bluff. Already pounded by 
mortars, the floundering line is instantly swept by 
crossing machine-gun fires from both ends of the 
beach. 

Able Company has planned to wade ashore in 
three files from each boat, center file going first, 
then flank files peeling off to right and left. The 
first men out try to do it but are ripped apart 
before they can make five yards. Even the 
lightly wounded die by drowning, doomed by the 
waterlogging of their overloaded packs. From 
Boat No. 1, all hands jump off in water over their 
heads. Most of them are carried down. Ten or 
so survivors get around the boat and clutch at its 
sides in an attempt to stay afloat. The same thing 
happens to the section in Boat No. 4. Half of its 
people are lost to the fire or tide before anyone 
gets ashore. All order has vanished from Able 
Company before it has fired a shot. 


Already the sea runs red. Even among some 
of the lightly wounded who jumped into shallow 
water the hits prove fatal. Knocked down by a 
bullet in the arm or weakened by fear and shock, 
they are unable to rise again and are drowned by 
the onrushing tide. Other wounded men drag 
themselves ashore and, on finding the sands, lie 
quiet from total exhaustion, only to be overtaken 
and killed by the water. A few move safely through 
the bullet swarm to the beach, then find that they 
cannot hold there. They return to the water to 
use it for body cover. Faces turned upward, so 
that their nostrils are out of water, they creep 
toward the land at the same rate as the tide. 
That is how most of the survivors make it. The 
less rugged or less clever seek the cover of enemy 
obstacles moored along the upper half of the beach 
and are knocked off by/ñachine-gun fire. 

Within seven minutes after the ramps drop, 
Able Company is inert and leaderless. At Boat 
No. 2, Lieutenant Tidrick takes a bullet through 
the throat as he jumps from the ramp into the 
water. He staggers onto the sand and flops down 
ten feet from Private First Class Leo J. Nash. 
Nash sees the blood spurting and hears the stran- 
gled words gasped by Tidrick: ‘‘Advance with the 
wire cutters!’ It’s futile; Nash has no cutters. 
To give the order, Tidrick has raised himself up 
on his hands and made himself a target for an 
instant. Nash, burrowing into the sand, sees 
machine-gun bullets rip Tidrick from crown to 
pelvis. From the cliff above, the German gunners 
are shooting into the survivors as from a roof top. 

Captain Taylor N. Fellers and Lieutenant Ben- 
jamin R. Kearfoot never make it. They had 
loaded with a section of thirty men in Boat No. 6 
(Landing Craft, Assault, No. 1015). But exactly 
what happened to this boat and its human cargo 
was never to be known. No one saw the craft go 
down. How each man aboard it met death re- 
mains unreported. Half of the drowned bodies 
were later found along the beach. It is supposed 
that the others were claimed by the sea. 

Along the beach, only one Able Company 
officer still lives — Lieutenant Elijah Nance, who 
is hit in the heel as he quits the boat and hit in 
the belly by a second bullet as he makes the sand. 
By the end of ten minutes, every sergeant is either 


_ dead or wounded. To the eyes of such men as 
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Private Howard I. Grosser and Private First Class 
Gilbert G. Murdock, this clean sweep suggests 
that the Germans on the high ground have spotted 
all leaders and concentrated fire their way. 
Among the men who are still moving in with the 
tide, rifles, packs, and helmets have already been 
cast away in the interests of survival. 

To the right of where Tidrick’s boat is drifting 
with the tide, its coxswain lying dead next to the 
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shell-shattered wheel, the seventh craft, carrying 
a medical section with one officer and sixteen 
men, noses toward the beach. The ramp drops. 
In that instant, two machine guns concentrate 
their fire on the opening. Not a man is given 
time to jump. All aboard are cut down where 
they stand. 

By the end of fifteen minutes, Able Company 
has still not fired a weapon. No orders are being 
given by anyone. No words are spoken. The few 
able-bodied survivors move or not as they see fit. 
Merely to stay alive is a full-time job. The fight 
has become a rescue operation in which nothing 
counts but the force of a strong example. 

Above all others stands out the first-aid man, 
Thomas Breedin. Reaching the sands, he strips 
off pack, blouse, helmet, and boots. For a mo- 
ment he stands there so that others on the strand 
will see him and get the same idea. Then he 
crawls into the water to pull in wounded men 
about to be overlapped by the tide. The deeper 
water is still spotted with tide walkers advancing 
at the same pace as the rising water. But now, 
owing to Breedin’s example, the strongest among 
them become more conspicuous targets. Coming 
along, they pick up wounded comrades and float 
them to the shore raftwise. Machine-gun fire 
still rakes the water. Burst after burst spoils the 
rescue act, shooting the floating man from the 
hands of the walker or killing both together. But 
Breedin for this hour leads a charmed life and 
stays with his work indomitably. 

By the end of one half hour, approximately 
two thirds of the company is forever gone. There 
is no precise casualty figure for that moment. 
There is for the Normandy landing as a whole no 
accurate figure for the first hour or first day. The 
circumstances precluded it. Whether more Able 
Company riflemen died from water than from 
fire is known only to heaven. All earthly evidence 
so indicates, but cannot prove it. 

By the end of one hour, the survivors from the 
main body have crawled across the sand to the 
foot of the bluff, where there is a narrow sanctuary 
of defiladed space. There they lie all day, clean 
spent, unarmed, too shocked to feel hunger, in- 
capable even of talking to one another. No one 
happens by to succor them, ask what has hap- 
pened, provide water, or offer unwanted pity. 
D Day at Omaha afforded no time or space for 
such missions. Every landing company was over- 
loaded by its own assault problems. 

By the end of one hour and forty-five minutes, 
six survivors from the boat section on the extreme 
right shake loose and work their way to a shelf a 
few rods up the cliff. Four fall exhausted from 
the short climb and advance no farther. They 
stay there through the day, seeing no one else 
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from the company. The other two, Privates Jake 
Shefer and Thomas Lovejoy, join a group from 
the Second Ranger Battalion, which is assaulting 
Pointe du Hoc to the right of the company sector, 
and fight on with the Rangers through the day. 
Two men. Two rifles. Except for these, Able 
Company’s contribution to the D Day fire fight is 
a cipher. 


Re company, which is scheduled to land 
twenty-six minutes after Able and right on top of 
it, supporting and reinforcing, has had its full load 
of trouble on the way in. So rough is the sea 
during the journey that the men have to bail 
furiously with their helmets to keep the six boats 
from swamping. Thus preoccupied, they do not 
see the disaster which is overtaking Able until 
they are almost atop it. Then, what their eyes 
behold is either so limited or so staggering to the 
senses that control withers, the assault wave 
begins to dissolve, and disunity induced by fear 
virtually cancels the mission. A great cloud of 
smoke and dust raised by the mortar and machine- 
gun fire has almost closed a curtain around Able 
Company’s ordeal. Outside the pall, nothing is to 
be seen but a line of corpses adrift, a few heads 
bobbing in the water and the crimson-running 
tide. But this is enough for the British coxswains. 
They raise the cry: “We can’t go in there. We 
can’t see the landmarks. We must pull off.” 

In the command boat, Captain Ettore V. 
Zappacosta pulls a Colt .45 and says: “By God, 
you'll take this boat straight in.” His display of 
courage wins obedience, but it’s still a fool’s 
order. Such of Baker’s boats as try to go straight 
in suffer Able’s fate without helping the other 
company whatever. Thrice during the approach 
mortar shells break right next to Zappacosta’s 
boat but by an irony leave it unscathed, thereby 
sparing the riders a few more moments of life. 
At seventy-five yards from the sand Zappacosta 
yells: “Drop the ramp!” The end goes down, and 
a storm of bullet fire comes in. ' 

Zappacosta jumps first from the boat, reels 
ten yards through the elbow-high tide, and yells 
back: “I’m hit.” He staggers on a few more 
steps. The aid man, Thomas Kenser, sees him 
bleeding from hip and shoulder. Kenser yells: 
“Try to make it in; I’m coming.” But the captain 
falls face forward into the wave, and the weight 
of his equipment and soaked pack pin him to the 
bottom. Kenser jumps toward him and is shot 
dead while in the air. Lieutenant Tom Dallas of 
Charley Company, who has come along to make 
a reconnaissance, is the third man. He makes it 
to the edge of the sand. There a machine-gun 
burst blows his head apart before he can flatten. 
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Private First Class Robert L. Sales, who is lug- 
ging Zappacosta’s radio (an SCR 300), is the 
fourth man to leave the boat, having waited long 
enough to see the others die. His boot heel catches 
on the edge of the ramp and he falls sprawling 
into the tide, losing the radio but saving his life. 
Every man who tries to follow him is either killed 
or wounded before reaching dry land. Sales alone 
gets to the beach unhit. To travel those few 
yards takes him two hours. First he crouches in 
the water, and waddling forward on his haunches 
just a few paces, collides with a floating log — 
driftwood. In that moment, a mortar shell ex- 
plodes just above his head, knocking him groggy. 
He hugs the log to keep from going down, and 
somehow the effort seems to clear his head a 
little. Next thing he knows, one of Able Com- 
pany’s tide walkers hoists him aboard the log and, 
using his sheath knife, cuts away Sales’s pack, 
boots, and assault jacket. 

Feeling stronger, Sales returns to the water, 
and from behind the log, using it as cover, pushes 
toward the sand. Private Mack L. Smith of 
Baker Company, hit three times through the face, 
joins him there. An Able Company rifleman 
named Kemper, hit thrice in the right leg, also 
comes alongside. Together they follow the log 
until at last they roll it to the farthest reach of 
high tide. Then they flatten themselves behind 
it, staying there for hours after the flow has turned 
to ebb. The dead of both companies wash up to 
where they lie, and then wash back out to sea 
again. As a body drifts in close to them, Sales 
and companions, disregarding the fire, crawl 
from behind the log to take a look. If any one of 
them recognizes the face of a comrade, they join 
in dragging the body up onto the dry sand beyond 
the water’s reach. The unfamiliar dead are left 
to the sea. So long as the tide is full, they stay 
with this unique task. Later, an unidentified 
first-aid man who comes wiggling along the beach 
dresses the wounds of Smith. Sales, as he finds 
strength, bandages Kemper. The three remain 
behind the log until night falls. There is nothing 
else to be reported of any member of Zappacosta’s 
boat team. 

Only one other Baker Company boat tries to 
come straight in to the beach. Somehow the 
boat founders. Somehow all of its people are 
killed — one British coxswain and about thirty 
American infantrymen. Where they fall, there is 
no one to take note of and report. 


eens coxswains in the other four craft 
take one quick look, instinctively draw back, and 
then veer right and left away from the Able 
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Company shambles. So doing, they dodge their 
duty while giving a break to their passengers. 
Such is the shock to the boat team leaders, and 
such their feeling of relief at the turning move- 
ment, that not one utters a protest. Lieutenant 
Leo A. Pingenot’s coxswain swings the boat far 
rightward toward Pointe du Hoc; then, spying a 
small and deceptively peaceful-looking cove, 
heads directly for the land. Fifty yards out, 
Pingenot yells: “Drop the ramp!” The coxswain 
freezes on the rope, refusing to lower. Staff 
Sergeant Odell L. Padgett jumps him, throttles 
him, and bears him to the floor. Padgett’s men 
lower the rope and jump for the water. In two 
minutes, they are all in up to their necks and 
struggling to avoid drowning. ‘That quickly, 
Pingenot is already far out ahead of them. 
Padgett comes even with him, and together they 
cross onto dry land. The beach of the cove is 
heavily strewn with giant boulders. Bullets seem 
to be pinging off every rock. 

Pingenot and Padgett dive behind the same 
rock. ‘Then they glance back, but to their horror 
see not one person. Quite suddenly smoke has 
half blanked out the scene beyond the water’s 
edge. Pingenot moans: “My God, the whole 
boat team is dead.” Padgett sings out: “Hey, 
are you hit?” Back come many voices from 
beyond the smoke. ‘‘What’s the rush?” ‘Take it 
easy!” “Well get there.” ‘‘Where’s the fire?” 
“Who wants to know?” The men are still moving 
along, using the water as cover. Padgett’s yell is 
their first information that anyone else has moved 
up front. They all make it to the shore, and they 
are twenty-eight strong at first. Pingenot and 
Padgett manage to stay ahead of them, coaxing 
and encouraging. Padgett keeps yelling: “Come 
on, goddam it, things are better up here!” But 
still they lose two men killed and three wounded 
in crossing the beach. 

In the cove, the platoon latches on to a com- 
pany of Rangers, fights all day as part of that 
company, and helps destroy the enemy entrench- 
ments atop Pointe du Hoc. By sundown that 
mop-up is completed. The platoon bivouacs at 
the first hedgerow beyond the cliff. 

The other Baker Company boat, which turns 
to the right, has far less luck. Staff Sergeant 
Robert M. Campbell, who leads the section, is 
the first man to jump out when the ramp goes 
down. He drops in drowning water, and his load 
of two bangalore torpedoes takes him straight 
to the bottom. So he jettisons the bangalores and 
then, surfacing, cuts away all equipment for good 
measure. Machine-gun fire brackets him, and 
he submerges again briefly. Never a strong swim- 
mer, he heads back out to sea. For two hours he 
paddles around, two hundred or so yards from 


the shore. Though he hears and sees nothing of 
the battle, he somehow gets the impression that 
the invasion has failed and that all other Ameri- 
cans are dead, wounded, or have been taken 
prisoner. Strength fast going, in despair he moves 
ashore rather than drown. Beyond the smoke he 
quickly finds the fire. So he grabs a helmet from 
a dead man’s head, crawls on hands and knees to 
the sea wall, and there finds five of his men, two 
of them unwounded. 

Like Campbell, Private First Class Jan J. 
Budziszewski is carried to the bottom by his load 
of two bangalores. He hugs them half a minute 
before realizing that he will either let loose or 
drown. Next, he shucks off his helmet and pack 
and drops his rifle. Then he surfaces. After 
swimming two hundred yards, he sees that he is 
moving in exactly the wrong direction. So he 
turns about and heads for the beach, where he 
crawls ashore “under a rain of bullets.” In his 
path lies a dead Ranger. Budziszewski takes the 
dead man’s helmet, rifle, and canteen and crawls 
on to the sea wall. The only survivor from 
Campbell’s boat section to get off the beach, he 
spends his day walking to and fro along the foot 
of the bluff, looking for a friendly face. But 
he meets only strangers, and none shows any 
interest in him. 


I, Lieutenant William B. Williams’ boat, the 
coxswain steers sharp left and away from Zap- 
pacosta’s sector. Not seeing the captain die, 
Williams doesn’t know that command has now 
passed to him. Guiding on his own instinct, the 
coxswain moves along the coast six hundred 
yards, then puts the boat straight in. It’s a good 
guess; he has found a little vacuum in the battle. 
The ramp drops on dry sand and the boat team 
jumps ashore. Yet it’s a close thing. Mortar fire 
has dogged them all the way; and as the last 
rifleman clears the ramp, one shell lands dead 
center of the boat, blows it apart, and kills the 
coxswain. Momentarily, the beach is free of fire, 
but the men cannot cross it at a bound. Weak 
from seasickness and fear, they move at a crawl, 
dragging their equipment. By the end of twenty 
minutes, Williams and ten men are over the sand 
and resting in the lee of the sea wall. Five others 
are hit by machine-gun fire crossing the beach; 
six men, last seen while taking cover in a tidal 
pocket, are never heard from again. More mortar 
fire lands around the party as Williams leads it 
across the road beyond the sea wall. The men 
scatter. When the shelling lifts, three of them do 
not return. Williams leads the seven survivors up 
a trail toward the fortified village of Les Moulins 
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atop the bluff. He recognizes the ground and 
knows that he is taking on a tough target. Les 
Moulins is perched above a draw, up which winds 
a dirt road from the beach, designated on the 
invasion maps as Exit No. 3. 

Williams and his crew of seven are the first 
Americans’ to approach it D Day morning. 
Machine-gun fire from a concrete pillbox sweeps 
over them as they near the brow of the hill, 
moving now at a crawl through thick grass. 
Williams says to the others: “Stay here; we’re 
too big a target!” They hug earth, and he crawls 
forward alone, moving via a shallow gully. With- 
out being detected, he gets to within twenty 
yards of the gun, obliquely downslope from it. 
He heaves a grenade; but he has held it just a 
bit too long and it explodes in air, just outside 
the embrasure. His second grenade hits the con- 
crete wall and bounces right back on him. Three 
of its slugs hit him in the shoulders. Then, from 
out of the pillbox, a German potato masher sails 
down on him and explodes just a few feet away; 
five more fragments cut into him. He starts 
crawling back to his men; en route, three bullets 
from the machine gun rip his rump and right leg. 

The seven are still there. Williams hands his 
map and compass to Staff Sergeant Frank M. 
Price, saying: “It’s your job now. But go the 
other way — toward Vierville.” Price starts to 
look at Williams’ wounds, but Williams shakes 
him off, saying: “No, get moving.” He then 
settles himself in a hole in the embankment, stays 
there all day, and at last gets medical attention 
just before midnight. 

On leaving Williams, Price’s first act is to hand 
map and compass (the symbols of leadership) to 
Technical Sergeant William Pearce, whose senior- 
ity the lieutenant has overlooked. They cross the 
draw, one man at a time, and some distance 
beyond come to a ravine; on the far side, they 
bump their first hedgerow, and as they look for 
an entrance, fire comes against them. Behind a 
second hedgerow, not more than thirty yards 
away, are seven Germans, five rifles and two 
burp guns. On exactly even terms, these two 
forces engage for the better part of an hour, ap- 
parently with no one’s getting hit. Then Pearce 
settles the fight by crawling along a drainage 
ditch to the enemy flank. He kills the seven 
Germans with a Browning Automatic Rifle. 

For Pearce and his friends, it is a first taste of 
battle; its success is giddying. Heads up, they 
walk along the road straight into Vierville, dis- 
regarding all precautions. They get away with it 
only because that village is already firmly in the 
hands of Lieutenant Walter Taylor of Baker 
Company and twenty men from his boat team. 

Taylor is a luminous figure in the story of D 
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Day, one of the forty-seven immortals of Omaha 
who, by their dauntless initiative at widely 
separated points along the beach, saved the land- 
ing from total stagnation and disaster. Courage 
and luck are his in extraordinary measure. 

When Baker Company’s assault wave breaks up 
just short of the surf where Able Company is in 
ordeal, Taylor’s coxswain swings his boat sharp 
left, then heads toward the shore about halfway 
between Zappacosta’s boat and Williams’. Until 
a few seconds after the ramp drops, this bit of 
beach next to the village called Hamel-au-Prétre 
is blessedly clear of fire. No mortar shells crown 
the start. Taylor leads his section crawling 
across the beach and over the sea wall, losing 
four men killed and two wounded (machine-gun 
fire) in this brief movement. Some yards off to 
his right, Taylor has seen Lieutenants Harold 
Donaldson and Emil Winkler shot dead. But 
there is no halt for reflection; Taylor leads the 
section by trail straight up the bluff and into 
Vierville, where his luck continues. In a two- 
hour fight he whips a German platoon without 
losing a man. 

The village is quiet when Pearce joins him. 
Pearce says: “Williams is shot up back there and 
can’t move.” 

Says Taylor: “I guess that makes me company 
commander.” 

Answers Pearce: ““This is probably all of Baker 
Company.” Pearce takes a head count; they num- 
ber twenty-eight, including Taylor. 

Says Taylor: “That ought to be enough. Fol- 
low me!” 

Inland from Vierville about five hundred 
yards lies the Chateau de Vaumicel, imposing in 
its rock-walled massiveness, its hedgerow-bordered 
fields all entrenched and interconnected with 
artilleryproof tunnels. To every man but Taylor 
the target looks prohibitive. Still, they follow 
him. Fire stops them one hundred yards short of 
the chateau. The Germans are behind a hedgerow 
at mid-distance. Still feeling their way, ‘Taylor’s 
men flatten, open fire with rifles, and toss a few 
grenades, though the distance seems too great. 
By sheer chance, one grenade glances off the 
helmet of a German squatting in a foxhole. He 
jumps up, shouting: “Kamerad! Kamerad!’’ There- 
upon twenty-four of the enemy walk from behind 
the hedgerow with their hands in the air. Taylor 
pares off one of his riflemen to march the prisoners 
back to the beach. The brief fight costs him three 
wounded. Within the chateau, he takes two more 
prisoners, a German doctor and his first-aid man. 
Taylor puts them on a “‘kind of a parole,” leaving 
his three wounded in their keeping while moving 
his platoon to the first crossroads beyond the 
chateau. 
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Here he is stopped by the sudden arrival of 
three truckloads of German infantry, who deploy 
into the fields on both flanks of his position and 
start an envelopment. The manpower odds, 
about three to one against him, are too heavy. In 
the first trade of fire, lasting not more than two 
minutes, a rifleman lying beside Taylor is killed, 
three others are wounded, and the B.A.R. is shot 
from Pearce’s hands. That leaves but twenty 
men and no automatic weapons. 

Taylor yells: “Back to the château”? They go 
out, crawling as far as the first hedgerow; then 
they rise and trot along, supporting their wounded. 
Taylor is the last man out, having stayed behind 
to cover the withdrawal with his carbine until 
the hedgerows interdict fire against the others. 
So far, this small group has had no contact with 
any other part of the expedition, and for all its 
members know, the invasion may have failed. 

They make it to the chateau. The enemy 
comes on and moves in close. The attacking fire 
builds up. But the stone walls are fire-slotted, 
and through the midday and early afternoon 
these ports well serve the American riflemen. 
The question is whether the ammunition will out- 
last the Germans. It is answered at sundown, 
just as the supply runs out, by the arrival of 
fifteen Rangers who join their fire with Taylor’s, 
and the Germans fade back. 

Already Taylor and his force are farther south 
than any element of the right flank in the Omaha 
expedition. But Taylor isn’t satisfied. The bat- 
talion objective, as specified for the close of D 
Day, is still more than one half mile to the west- 
ward. He says to the others: “Weve got to make 
at? 

So he leads them forth, once again serving as 
first scout, eighteen of his own riflemen and fif- 
teen Rangers following in column. One man is 
killed by a bullet getting away from Vaumicel. 
Dark closes over them. They prepare to bivouac. 
Having got almost to the village of Louvieres, 
they are by this time almost one half mile in 
front of anything else in the United States Army. 
There a runner reaches them with the message 
that the remnants of the battalion are assembling 
seven hundred yards closer to the sea; Taylor and 
party are directed to fall back on them. It is done. 

Later, still under the spell, Price paid the per- 
fect tribute to Taylor. He said: “We saw no sign 
of fear in him. Watching him made men of us. 
Marching or fighting, he was leading. We fol- 
lowed him because there was nothing else to do.” 

Thousands of Americans were spilled onto 
Omaha Beach. The high ground was won by a 
handful of men like Taylor who on that day 
burned with a flame bright beyond common 
understanding. 


W. DOUGLAS BURDEN 
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ON THE KENAI 


1 PER a wounded bear through heavy alders 
on a steep Alaskan mountainside is not the most 
restful way of spending a summer evening, nor is 
it the best way of making preparations for a 
stormy night. 

Henry Lucas, my Alaskan guide, and I had 
been tracking him for several hours before dark- 
ness forced us to give up. Then we struggled up- 
ward out of the engulfing tangle and into the open 
hills, where the wind was so strong we had to 
lean against it. In the dim light, it took a long 
time to find the scrubby mountain hemlocks we 
were looking for. They were not more than four 
feet high, stif and unyielding from battling the 
mountain gales, but they provided enough wood 
for a campsite. 

A mountainside usually varies only in degrees of 
steepness, but there was one spot between two 
hemlocks where the slope was sharply reduced. 
We tied a six-by-four strip of canvas between 
these two scrub trees, sloped it back, and set some 
rocks on it to hold it down. Then, with a sharp 
stone, we dug a little trench on the upper side to 
carry off the water. After that we started a fire. 

Siwashing is the only way to travel in the hills. 
Siwash is an Alaskan term meaning “Indian,” 
and siwashing is camping the way the Indians do 
— vith nothing but rifle, fry pan, tea pail, salt, 
tea, and a little sour dough. Siwashing releases 
you from the necessity of returning to any fixed 
Copyright © 1960, by W. Douglas Burden. 
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campsite. You are free to go where you please, 
to move as the spirit moves you. You need only 
drop down far enough from the summits to find 
wood for a campfire. Then, in the morning, you 
climb again and spend the day on top of the 
world. And of course, you have to live off the 
country. 

But every night the contest begins anew, for 
the tougher you are, the less fire you need. And 
as the protecting warmth dwindles with the dying 
embers and the chill enters your bones, you lie 
there pretending to be asleep and hoping the 
other man will rouse up to put on more wood. 

Henry told me that when he was siwashing with 
the great guide Andy Simons, he became tired 
of keeping fire for him, so finally one night he 
got up very quietly, walked off over the dark 
mountainside for a quarter of a mile, and built 
himself a new fire. He was just getting himself 
cozily fixed before a fine bright flame when Andy 
moved in and lay down without saying a word. 
After that, Henry admitted defeat, just as I al- 
ready had. 

A wild roaring from the summits filled the air. 
The wind struck in blasts and scattered the embers 
from the fire. It was cold, for the wind came 
directly off the great Kenai snow fields that 
stretched for a vast area along the divide. 

Smoke and ashes whirled into our eyes. Henry 
cooked a bannock in the fry pan, a mess of sour 
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dough with grease, water, and salt added to taste. 
He could not see what he was doing, and it came 
out thoroughly charred, but we ate it anyway, 
with our eyes closed against the smoke. 

Now the rain poured down. We had no blankets 
and no extra clothing. Henry said, “Maybe fire 
go out.” He reached out to collect all the wood 
we had gathered and set it around us under the 
canvas. It did not do much good because the 
old canvas leaked. Henry said, ‘‘Siwashing no 
good tonight.” 

I replied, “No, no good.” 

“Too bad,” he said, “we lose bear.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’ve been wondering about 
him. Do you think he will recover?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Henry. “Bear plenty 
tough. Him headed straight down for glacier. 
Maybe try to cross.” 

The canvas snapped in the gusts. Henry put 
more wood on the fire. Occasionally it flared up 
in spite of the rain, and I could see Henry’s lean, 
dark, sensitive face and his quick-moving eyes 
looking into it. No matter what happened, Henry 
never complained. A good man, I thought. 

By lying feet to head, there was just room for 
both of us under the canvas. For a long time I 
lay there, trying not to roll downhill. Finally I 
took a stick of wood and wedged it in against me 
on the low side. For a while I slept, but the storm 
lashed us with still greater fury. Our canvas strip 
formed an eddy that sucked the smoke in on top 
of us. Feeling suddenly choked, I jumped up and 
ran out into the rain to get some fresh air in my 
lungs. Henry came out too; even he could not 
stand it. Then, with hunting knife in hand, I 
dived back under the canvas and slit a hole in it 
near the bottom and stuck my head out into the 
rain. “No,” I thought, “‘siwashing no good 
tonight.” 


Faa dawn the wind abated, and I pulled 
my head in. Water had been trickling down my 
neck all night, and I was soaked and cold, tired 
and stiff. I looked at Henry. He was sleeping, 
curled up in a ball, and there, tucked under one 
ear for a pillow, was our dingy little sack of salt. 

Breakfast was another charred bannock and 
tea in a tin cup that burned the lips and was too 
hot to hold. We were submerged in a blanket 
of driving cloud. Directly below us was Skilak 
Lake, totally invisible. To the southwest was 
Skilak Glacier and the great snow fields of the 
Harding Range, along which we hoped to find 
bear and the beautiful Alaskan white sheep. 

It had taken us nearly a week to reach our pres- 
ent position. From Kenai Lake above the town 
of Seward we had had to run some eighteen miles 
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of rapids to Skilak, a wild ride down foaming 
canyons, past whirlpools of black water. In two 
and a half hours we had been hurled out upon 
the heaving gray of Skilak Lake. A bad wind beat 
down from the glacier gorge. It came at us out 
of a wind funnel and threatened to swamp our 
little boat. So we made for shore, where we spent 
the night in a deserted Indian hut. Known locally 
as a “bribery,” it was built of poles and bark and 
shaped like two lean-tos facing each other with 
a smoke hole between. We found it warm and 
comfortable. After that, we rowed for many 
miles across the lumpy glacial waters of Skilak 
Lake. Then we worked up into the lower hills, 
where we had been hunting hard without success. 
Now we were headed for the high country. 

Misery makes one move. Even after hot tea, 
we were still congealed and needed to warm up 
with exercise. Besides, there is always hope of 
better things elsewhere. So, in spite of rain and 
wind, we struck camp and headed off into a wet 
bank of cloud. We each carried a small pack with 
tumpline, a climbing stick, and I had a telescope 
and my Mannlicher held by a strap across the 
chest. The wall of gray-white mist made us feel 
blind. Our altitude was about three thousand 
feet, and we decided to move higher in the hope 
of a break in the weather. About ten o’clock 
there was a sudden rift in the clouds, and we 
saw a patch of blue. Nearby ridges began to 
unfold as the clouds dispersed. The brief views 
were unbelievably intriguing. A hole would form 
in the clouds; we would look down and see a 
bear half a mile away in the valley, a sudden, 
magnificent spectacle; and a moment later, the 
cloud blindness would be upon us again. 

Gradually, however, there were more and more 
apertures of captivating beauty. After three hours, 
we came into a great basin, a rugged, sheer-walled 
cirque, where we saw nine rams feeding at the 
base of the wall; four more were just below the 
top of the mountain; five others lying down at the 
very summit, surveying the entire range. My 
telescope soon showed that the five on the top 
were veterans. 

They were a long way off, and we were travel- 
worn and hungry, but those superb creatures 
demanded a supreme effort. To reach them, we 
had to drop down into the bottom of a chasm be- 
fore tackling the main wall. The descent was 
easy via a steep snow-filled gully. Henry took a 
run and a jump and glissaded in a squatting 
position down the steep slope with his climb 
stick thrust under one arm into the snow to con- 
trol his speed. I followed. At the base we cupped 
our hands and drank some snow water. It tasted 
flat. When we were about halfway up, a severe 
snowstorm came over the summit with sudden 


fury. It was right in our faces and so thick we 
could not see twenty feet. The flakes were so 
enormous and wet that in ten minutes there was 
an inch of snow and Henry and I were both as 
white as the mountainside. However, the sudden 
cold freshened us, and the snow muffled the sound 
we made on the rock slides, so we gained the top 
under cover of its all-concealing blanket and 
with intense excitement began scouting for our 
rams. 

Creeping about in a blinding snowstorm on top 
of a mountain looking for game gives you an eerie 
and ghostly feeling. You gaze out in all directions 
into a misty vault of wind-driven snow. Even the 
rocks beneath your feet are a deadly, shadowless, 
even white. You could easily walk over a preci- 
pice. The sky seems to be above you and below 
and on all sides. After about ten minutes of fum- 
bling in the storm, we nearly stepped upon a 
pair of rock ptarmigan that relied to the last 
second on their concealing coloration. They rose 
like thunderbirds and immediately dived into the 
white void at our right. I wondered in such blind- 
ness how they could make a safe landing. With 
zero ceiling, what instinct would allow them to 
reach ground again unharmed? I wondered also 
if the rams had heard the warning sound. 

Soon afterwards we saw fresh track of our rams. 
They had been disturbed either by the ptarmigan, 
by an eddy of scent, or by some intuitive aware- 
ness of danger. It would have been useless to 
follow them; nothing to do but wait until the 
storm cleared. Meanwhile, we ate some bannock 
left over from breakfast. Though leaden and 
soggy and tasteless, it was at least a filler. By 
the time we had finished, the clouds were dis- 
persing. Immediately we rose and circled a 
nearby peak, only to look back and see our rams 
trot right by where we had just had lunch. 
Though too far for a shot, they loomed larger than 
ever. 

As soon as they disappeared, we took after 
them. Then, for a few minutes, the clouds oblit- 
erated everything. When they passed, the rams 
had completely gone, but the whole sky cleared. 
To one side we could suddenly look down on 
Skilak Glacier, seven miles away. It lay like a 
great sprawling monster wedging a path for itself 
between the hills. On the other side, through 
Rocky Pass, Skilak Lake yawned into view. It 
was a sheet of molten metal. Then valleys opened 
under our feet with long green slopes below the 
snow line, and here and there small blue lakes 
appeared, beautiful glacial tarns, nestling in the 
rugged hills. 

At last the sun came out in full force, and since 
the tracks showed that the sheep had taken off 
at full speed, we found a cozy spot sheltered from 
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the wind and stretched out for a good rest. It 
was an utterly glorious location. In front of us 
stretched an endless panorama of snow and ice. It 
was the great ice field rolling up to the horizon 
in a gigantic arc like the curvature of the earth. 
Here and there nunataks pierced its virgin sheet 
with their black spearlike beads. It was a wintry 
scene, clear and cold, and the wind off the ice 
seemed to sweep to the very marrow of our bones. 

Henry, when traveling, did not speak, but I 
sensed that the spirit and beauty of the mountains 
touched him too. It was good to share these feel- 
ings, and I suddenly realized why he preferred to 
lead the primitive life of a trapper. He truly 
loved the wilderness. 


Aver a while, we changed our socks and aired 
our feet. Since we had not taken off our shoe 
pacs all night, it was restful to be rid of them for a 
while. Then the crusty remains of the much- 
abused bannock reappeared from the bottom of 
Henry’s pack, and we munched on it again. It 
was so beaten that, after sampling it, Henry said 
briefly, “Better get some meat.” With that, we 
started out again to look for a ram, but we kept 
going too long, and darkness descended. While 
in the open hills, it was not too difficult to travel 
at night, for it was never really pitch-black, but 
once down among the alders and the long grass, 
looking for a spot to camp, we were in plenty of 
trouble. We had come into a mighty hollow with 
the dark mountains frowning down on every side. 
We stumbled and fell and waded an icy stream, 
and at intervals Henry, the silent one, roared 
angry threats at any brown bear that might be 
concealed in the willow scrub. An unfortunate 
porcupine fell victim to Henry’s stick. Finally, 
in the thick blackness of the alders, we set up our 
canvas and cooked porky for supper. We skinned 
him and roasted the meat on sticks over the em- 
bers: a porcupine is reasonably tasty if he has not 
been feeding too much on spruce. This one went 
quite well. 

In the middle of the night I woke up with a 
start. I reached for my rifle, listening intently. 
The fire was almost out, nothing but the dimmest 
embers remained, and though the alders hemmed 
us in on every side, a congealing wind crept in 
off the ice. I had taken off my shoe pacs and was 
using them as a pillow. Suddenly some instinctive 
fright made me rise up in stocking feet. As I did 
so, rifle in hand, there was a fearful woof a few 
feet away, and a bear catapulted off through the 
alders. My heart pounded. The bear’s violent 
crashings aroused Henry but didn’t bother him. 
He said that bears came into camp quite often 
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when the fire went down. I had no idea whether 
he was a brown or a black, but whatever he was, 
he was evidently more startled than I. We could 
hear him smashing through the underbrush for 
a long way. After that, we built up the fire and 
chatted for a while. Then we stretched out again 
in the glowing warmth and went to sleep. 

We had now arrived in the very heart of the 
hunting country. The time had come to go after 
the sheep in earnest. Besides, our sour dough was 
gone and meat was essential. At dawn we started 
off again. A few hours later we sighted a large 
band of ewes and lambs with some young rams. 
Against the dark-brown and greens of the valley 
bottoms, their whiteness stood out in bold relief. 
Henry examined the sheep through the telescope. 
As he closed it with a series of sharp clicks he 
said, “We get one.” They were headed for a 
nearby pass. The wind was in our favor, so it was 
a simple matter to post ourselves in their path, 
behind a large boulder. 

While waiting, we heard the guttural, rasping 
call of araven. It was good to hear him, and I 
enjoyed it, for he is a lonely wayfarer, a dweller 
of the waste spaces of the world. Winter and 
summer he adheres to his solitary haunts. Where 
humans move in, the raven moves out. As usual, 
he was without company, sending his bleak and 
dismal cry down the valley. It was a cry of soli- 
tude, and it imparted to us a strong sense of his 
own incredible loneliness. 

But there was little time for such thoughts. The 
beautiful band of sheep had arrived in range. I 
selected a fat young ram and shot him through 
the neck. That night we roasted strips of mutton 
on hot slabs of rock; the meat, with salt added, 
tasted good. The weather turned momentarily 
warmer, and with thick, soft sheepskins to stretch 
out upon, we feasted and slept, and slept and 
feasted, and renewed our strength. 

Next morning I saw for the first time an animal 
that is rarely encountered face to face. He was 
moving toward us with an ungainly gallop. It 
was a wolverine, the much-dreaded carcajou, a 
creature of immense strength and cunning and 
with such savagery and fighting ability he has 
been known to stand off a pack of wolves. ‘Though 
relatively small, rarely weighing more than forty 
pounds, he is, above all animals, the one most 
hated by Indians and trappers. The wolverine 
belongs to the weasel family. He is a fine tree 
climber and a relentless destroyer, and God pity 
anything he takes the trail of. Deer, reindeer, 
and even moose succumb to his attacks. We sat on 
a rock and watched him come, a bobbing rascal 
in blackish-brown. Since the male wolverine occu- 
pies a very large hunting area and fights to the 
death any other male that intrudes on his do- 
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main, wolverines are always scarce, and in order 
to avoid extinction need all the protection that 
man can give. As a trapper, Henry wanted me 
to shoot him, but I refused, for this is the most 
fascinating and little known of all our wonderful 
predators. His hunchback gait was awkward 
and ungainly, lopsided yet tireless. He advanced 
through all types of terrain without change of 
pace and with a sense of power that seemed inde- 
structible. His course brought him directly to us, 
and he did not notice our immobile figures until 
he was ten feet away. Obviously startled, he rose 
up on his hind legs with paws outstretched and 
swayed from side to side like-a bear undecided 
whether to charge. Then he tried to make off 
at top speed and watch us over his shoulder at the 
same time, running headlong into everything in 
his path. 


Ex several days thereafter we saw nothing but 
bear; I counted thirty-five. The ripe blueberries 
had brought them into the open. Two of them I 
shot for their fine, glossy, early-fall hides, but 
bear were not our primary concern. It was the 
sheep we wanted, and Henry was getting worried. 
We would look down into some new valley only 
to find it empty, or with a few ewes and lambs. 
Then Henry would say, ‘‘Where sheep go? What 
happen? Must be someplace.” We would travel 
on again, deeper and deeper into the hills. Fi- 
nally Henry decided that the big rams must be in 
the roughest country, beyond Iceberg Lake, so 
there we went. 

After several hard days combing the many 
tributary valleys of Benjamin Creek, we arrived. 
It was very cold, and we spent an uncomfortable 
night with but a few hours sleep. Then we 
climbed to the lower edge of the crags and fol- 
lowed a sheep trail for about four miles. Without 
the trail, walking would have been difficult, for 
we were in extremely rough country. 

When we reached the summit of the range, 
all fatigue was drained from us by the sheer ex- 
hilaration of the view. It filled the heart and mind 
with the magnificence of our world. At our feet 
lay the great ice field, rising pure white until, in 
the distance, the blue sky joined the snow in a 
clear-cut line. Sailing out upon this expanse, two 
black fortresses of rock rose up like control towers 
from a battleship. They were bedded over in the 
bow with banks of wind-swept snow, and. their 
flanks were mantled with dashes of spray. 

Vast as it was, this gleaming sheet of snow was 
but a fractional remnant of the great Wisconsin 
Ice Age. The mountains we had been hunting 
had only recently emerged from a deep blanket of 
ice that had molded most of their contours into 
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smooth and rounded forms with U-shaped valleys 
and vast stretches of polished striated rock. The 
indelible imprint of titanic forces marked every- 
thing we saw, and the sense of time stretching in 
both directions made me realize that but one 
characteristic is universal and everlasting, and 
that is change, endless change, from one form 
to another, from one condition to another. These 
mountains which had so recently been a hostile, 
frozen land were now the home of sheep and bear 
and wolverine, of caribou and moose and fox; 
a complex community of living creatures. We 
stood at the knife edge of two worlds, the world of 
lifeless glacial ice and the throbbing warm- 
blooded world of mammals. 

Turning to the north, I saw a great chain of 
mountains rising, peak upon peak, into the dis- 
tance. Further to the north lay the Benjamin 
Valley, a pleasant green in the warm sunshine. 
To the northwest, the great volcanoes of the 
Alaska Range rose shining into the sun. They 
stretched endlessly westward into the great Aleu- 
tian chain. I looked across another lower range 
and down into Tustumena Lake, a bed of silver 
in the dark-green moose flats. Directly below us 
was Iceberg Lake, from which we had recently 
come, and the Kelley Glacier with cataracts of 
melting waters foaming from its mouth. For a 
moment their roaring filled the air. It rose and 
died and rose again on the wind. An eagle floated 
lazily over the basin. Nearby was a glacial cirque, 
a vertical gorge of rent and ice-battered rock. 
This was a glorious spot, and I could not help 
but wonder how long it would remain so. 

The slopes facing the ice sheet were still to be 
explored, and this we now proceeded to do as the 
afternoon shadows gathered. Beneath us the 
mountainside plunged steeply down and tucked 
its feet under the glacier. Glancing over a sharp 
ledge, we looked down on bands of white sheep 
everywhere. They numbered ten to fifty in each 
band. Some had gouged out resting places in 
the talus and lay peacefully viewing the ice field 
in the evening sun, while others grazed slowly 
along, working their way up from lower levels. 
After many days of hard work, Henry and I had 
stumbled on a true hunter’s paradise. In this far 
corner of the mountains the finest rams had 
secreted themselves. But, as usual, the biggest 
heads seemed to be in the most inaccessible spots. 
One mistake on our part, and all the sheep on that 
whole mountainside would be gone. 

We decided to play it safe. Using a deep draw, 
in which to remain completely invisible, we 
dropped down fifteen hundred feet to find a place 
to siwash in the alders. If necessary, we would go 
without a fire and even without supper. Once 
we were in the alders, it was possible to survey the 
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whole mountainside while remaining unseen. 
From their protection, we looked up into a great 
amphitheater, and everywhere sprinkled over it 
were white dots. At the foot of some steep ledges 
were the biggest rams. We fastened the telescope 
on them. They were dream heads that we could 
only gaze at with hopeless longing. No other wild 
creature equals the noble appearance of a fine“ 
old mountain ram. His arched neck, his battering 
full-turn horns, gnarled and wrinkled with the 
passing years, proclaim him a creature that is 
truly the product of his wild and rock-bound 
home. His very bearing carries a sense of the 
greatness of the land he inhabits. 

We saw many big heads, but all of them either 
so well positioned or so surrounded by lesser sheep 
that an approach was impossible. As the sun 
went down, most of the sheep began to change 
positions, but no opportunity for a stalk arose. 

Finally, just as it was getting dark, two rams 
appeared above an outlying spur of alders. Here 
was our chance. Following a series of bear trails 
through the thick underbrush, we started after 
them. For fifteen minutes we climbed laboriously 
on hands and knees, Henry leading the way; and 
he managed to gauge it just right, for when we 
reached open ground, there were our rams about a 
hundred and sixty yards away. 

I waited for a full two minutes, until I had 
stopped panting. Then, setting the hair trigger, I 
fired at the nearest ram, which immediately 
crumpled up and rolled down the mountain 
toward us. His companion ran a considerable 
distance and paused. My hair trigger went off 
just as I was drawing a bead, and the shot was 
wild. However, the next time he stopped, he too 
was knocked down. 

Before climbing up to them, we looked. around. 
In the dim light I could see the sheep all over that 
mountainside on the move, all climbing, seeking 
escape from the death-dealing explosions that 
had shattered their peaceful home. 

We made a hasty job of the skinning and slid 
back down through the alders. It was a happy 
siwash camp that night. There was hard work 
ahead, packing heads and pelts and bearskins 
over Rocky Pass and down to Skilak Lake, but our 
elation was great, and we felt satisfied. 

We had got what we came for, sheep and bear, 
but more than that, I had learned what real travel 
is in a still-untouched wilderness — real travel, 
pioneer style, as the mountain men of our old 
West had known it. Best of all, I had come to 
sense deeply the ever-changing moods of our great 
northern frontier, the Alaskan mountains. I had 
absorbed something of their magnificence and 
grandeur. A little of their beauty and strength 
would remain a part of me to the end of my days. 











A Play by THORNTON WILDER 


At the MacDowell Colony, where he had done much of his writing, THorNtoN WILDER last summer became 
the first recipient of the Edward MacDowell Medal. After the award by the president of the association, James 
Johnson Sweeney, Mr. Wilder, to the delight of his audience, read this new play, taking each of the parts with 
inimitable enthusiasm. CuitpHoon is the second in a cycle of one-act plays devoted to the Seven Ages of Man. 


(Some low chairs at the edges of the arena. These 
at first represent some bushes in the yard of the chil- 
dren’s home. At the back, the door to the house; the 
aisle through the audience serves as a path to the 
street. Enter from the house Caroline, twelve; 
Dodie, ten; and, with a rush, Billee, eight.) 

DODIE. Sh! Sh! Don’t let Mama hear you! 
Car’line, Car’line, play the game. Let’s play the 
game. 

CAROLINE. There’s no time, silly. It takes time 
to play the game. 

BILLEE. Play Goin’ to China: 

CAROLINE. Don’t talk so loud; we don’t want 
Mama to hear us. Papa’ll be here soon, and we 
can’t play the game when Papa’s here. 

popiE. Well, lets play a little. We can play 
Going to a Hotel. 

BILLEE (clamorously). I want to be Room Service: 
I want to be Room Service. 

CAROLINE. You know Going to a Hotel takes 
hours. It’s awful when you have to stop for some- 
thing. 

DODIE (quickly). Car’line, listen, I heard Mama 
telephoning Papa and the car’s got to be fixed and 
Papa’s got to come home by the bus, and maybe 
he’ll never get here and we can play for a long 
time. 

CAROLINE. Did she say that? Well, come behind 
the bushes and think. 

(They squat on their haunches behind the bushes.) 


BILLEE. Let’s play Hospital and take everything 
out of Dodie. 

CAROLINE. Let me think a minute. 

MOTHER (at the door). Caroline! Dodie! (Si- 
lence.) Dodie, how often do I have to tell you to 
hang your coat up properly? Do you know what 
happened? It fell and got caught under the cup- 
board door and was dragged back and forth. I 
hope it’s warm Sunday, because you can’t wear 
that coat. Billee, stand out for a moment where I 
can see you. Are you ready for your father when 
he comes home? Come out of the bushes. Billee, 
come out. (Billee, a stoic already, comes to the center of 
the stage and stands for inspection. Mother shakes her 
head in silence; then) I simply despair. Look at you! 
What are you children doing anyway? Now, Caro- 
line, you’re not playing one of those games of 
yours? I absolutely forbid you to play that the 
house is on fire. You have nightmares all night 
long. Or those awful games about hospitals. 
Really, Caroline, why can’t you play Shopping or 
Going to School? (Silence.) I declare. I give up, I 
really do. (False exit.) Now remember, it’s Friday 
night, the end of the week, and you give your 
father a good big kiss when he comes home. 

(She goes out. Billee rejoins his sisters.) 

DODIE (dramatic whisper). Car’line, let’s play Fu- 
neral! (Climax.) Car’line, let’s play ORPHANS! 

CAROLINE. We haven’t time — that takes all 
day. Besides, I haven’t got the black gloves. 


Color lithograph by Massimo Campigli. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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(Billee sees his father coming through the audi- 
ence. Utter and final dismay.) 

BILLEE. Look ’t! Look! 

DoD. What? 

ALL THREE. It’s Papa! It’s Papa! 

(They fly into the house like frightened pigeons. 
Father enters jauntily through the audience. It’s 
warm, and he carries his coat over his shoulder. 
Arriving at the center of the stage, he places his coat 
on the ground, whistles a signal call to his wife, and 
swinging an imaginary golf club, executes a mighty 
and very successful shot.) 

FATHER. Two hundred and fifty yards! 
MOTHER (enters, kisses him, and picks up the coat). 


Why, you’re early, after all. 


FATHER. Jerry drove me to the corner. Picked 
up a little flask for the weekend. 


MOTHER. Well, I wish you wouldn’t open your — 


little flask when the children are around. 

FATHER (preparing a difficult shot). Eleventh hole: 
. . . Where are the children? 

MOTHER. They were here a minute ago. They’re 
out playing somewhere. . . . Your coat on the 
ground! Really, you’re as bad as Dodie. 

FATHER. Well, you should teach the children — 
little trouble with the dandelions here — that 
it’s their first duty . . . when their father comes 
home on Friday nights . . . (Shouts) Fore, you 
bastards! . . . to rush toward their father . 
to grovel . . . abject thanks to him who gave 
them life. 

MOTHER (amused exasperation). 
nonsense! 

FATHER. On Friday nights . . . after a week of 
toil at the office . . . a man wants to see... 
(he swings) . . . his wives and children clinging to 
his knees, tears pouring down their cheeks. (He 
stands up very straight, holding an enormous silver cup.) 
Gentlemen, I accept this championship cup, but I 
wish also to give credit to my wife and children, 
who drove me out of the house every Sunday 
morning. . . . Where are the children? Caroline! 
Dodie! 

MOTHER. Oh, they’re hiding somewhere. 

FATHER. Hiding? Hiding from their father? 

MOTHER. They’re playing one of those awful 
games of theirs. Listen to me, Fred: those games 
are morbid; they’re dangerous. 

FATHER. How do you mean, dangerous? 

MOTHER. Really! No one told me when I was a 
bride that children are half crazy. I only hear 
fragments of the games, naturally, but do you 
realize that they like nothing better than to imag- 
ine us — away? 

FATHER. Away? 

MOTHER. Yes — dead! 

FATHER (his eye on the shot). One . 
three! Well, you know what you said. 


Oh, stop that 
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MOTHER. What did I say? 

FATHER. Your dream. 

MOTHER. Pshaw! 

FATHER (softly, with the lowest insinuation). Your 
dream that... you and I... on a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. .. . 

MOTHER. It was Hawaii. 

FATHER. And that we were — ahem! — some- 
how . . . alone. 

MOTHER. Well, I didn’t imagine them dead! I 
imagined them with Mother... or Paul... 
or their Aunt Henrietta. 

FATHER (piously). I hope so. 

MOTHER. You’re a brute, and everybody knows 
it. . . . It’s Caroline. She’s the one who starts it 
all. And afterwards she has those nightmares. 
Come in. You’ll see the children at supper. 

FATHER (looking upward). What has the weather- 
man predicted for tomorrow? 

MOTHER (starting for the house). Floods. Tor- 
rents. You’re going to stay home from the golf 
club and take care of the children. And I’m going 
to the Rocky Mountains . . . and to China. 

FATHER. You'll be back by noon. What does 
Caroline say in her nightmares? 

MOTHER. Oh! When she’s awake, too. You and 
I are — away. Do you realize that that girl is mad 
about black gloves? 

FATHER. Nonsense. 

MOTHER. Caroline would be in constant mourn- 
ing if she could manage it. Come in, come in. 
You’ll see them at supper. ; 

(She goes out. Father strolls to the end of the 

stage farthest from the house and calls.) 

FATHER. Caroline! (Pause.) Dodie! (Pause.) 
Bill-eeee! (Silence. He broods aloud, his eyes on the 
distance.) No instrument has yet been discovered 
that can read what goes on in another’s mind, 
asleep or awake. And I hope there never will be. 
But once in a while, it would help a lot. Is it wrong 
of me to wish that . . . just once . . . I could be 
an invisible witness to one of my children’s dreams, 
to one of their games? (He calls again.) Caroline! 

(We are in the game, which is a dream. The chil- 

dren enter as he calls them, but he does not see them 

and they do not see him. They come in and stand 
shoulder to shoulder as though they were about to 

sing a song before an audience. Caroline carries a 

child’s suitcase and one of her mother’s handbags; 

she ts wearing black gloves. Dodie also has a suit- 
case and handbag, and no gloves.) 

CAROLINE. Dodie! Hurry before they see us. 

FATHER. Dodie! 

popiE. Where’s Billee gone? 

FATHER (being bumped into by Billee as he joins his 
sisters). Billee! 

(Father enters the house. Mother glides out of 

the house and takes her place at the further end of the 
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stage and turns and faces the children. She is wear- 

ing a black hat, deep-black veil, and black gloves. 

Her air is one of mute acquiescent grief. Caroline 

glances frequently at her mother as though for 

prompting. A slight formal pause.) 

CAROLINE. I guess, first, we have to say how 
sorry we are. (To Mother) Shall we begin? 
(Mother lowers her head slightly.) This first part is in 
church. Well, in a kind of church. And there’s 
been a perfectly terrible accydent, an airplane 
accydent. 

DODIE (quickly). 
accydent. 

CAROLINE (ditto). It was an airplane. 

DODIE (ditto). I don’t want it to be an airplane. 

BILLEE (fiercely). It was on a ship. It was a big 
shipwreck. 

CAROLINE. Now, Im not going to play this 
game unless you be quiet. It was an airplane 
accydent. And. ... They were on it, and 
they’re not here any more. 

BILLEE. They got dead. 

CAROLINE (glaring at him). Don’t say that word. 
You promised you wouldn’t say that word. (Un- 
comfortable pause.) And we’re very sad. And... . 

DODIE (brightly). We didn’t see it, though. 

CAROLINE. And we’d have put on black dresses, 
only we haven’t got any. But we want to thank 
Miss Wilkerson for coming today and for wearing 
black like she’s wearing. (Mother again lowers her 
head.) Miss Wilkerson is the best teacher in Benja- 
min Franklin School, and she’s the grownup we 
like best. 

BILLEE (suddenly getting excited). ‘That’s not Miss 
Wilkerson. That’s — I mean — look! 

CAROLINE. I can’t hear a word you’re saying, 
and anyway, don’t talk now! 

BILLEE (too young to enter the dream; pulling at his 
sisters’ sleeves urgently). ‘That’s not Miss Wilkerson. 
That’s Mama! 

popir. What’s the matter with your eyes? 

CAROLINE. Mama’s not here any more. 
went away. 

BILLEE (staring at Mother, and beginning to doubt). 
It's . . . Mrs. Fenwick! 

CAROLINE (low but strongly). No-o-0-0! (Resum- 
ing the ceremony.) It wasn’t so sad about Grandma, 
because she was more’n a hundred anyway. 

DODIE. And she used to say all the time, “I 
won’t be with you always,” and things like that, 
and how she’d give Mama her pearl pin. 

BILLEE. I guess she’s glad she isn’t any more. 

CAROLINE (uncertainly). So. . 

DODIE (to Mother, with happy excitement). Are we 
orphans now — real orphans? (Mother, always with 
lowered eyes, nods slightly.) And we don’t have to do 
things any more? 

CAROLINE (severely). Dodie! Don’t say every- 
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thing. (She consults her mother.) What do Isay now? 

MOTHER (almost inaudibly). About your fa- 
tierce. 

CAROLINE. Yes. ‘Papa was a very fine man. 
Andsnes 

DODIE (quickly). He used to swear bad words. 

BILLEE (excitedly). All the time! Hed swear 
swearwords. 

CAROLINE. Well, maybe a little. 

popiE. He did. I used to want to die. 

CAROLINE. Well, nobody’s perfeck. 
He was all right, sometimes. 

popir. He used to laugh too loud in front of 
people. And he didn’t give Mama enough money 
to buy clothes. She had to go to town in rags, in 
terrible old rags. g 

BILLEE (always excited). Papa’d go like this 
(pumping his arms up and down in desperation): “I 
haven’t gotit! I haven’t gotit! You can’t squeeze 
blood out of a stone.” 

DODIE. Yes, he did. 

BILLEE. And Mama’d say: “I’m ashamed to go 
out in the street.” It was awful. And then he’d 
say, “PII have to mortgage, that’s what Pll have 
to do.” 

CAROLINE. Billee! How can you say such an 
awful word? Don’t you ever say that again. Papa 
wasn’t perfeck, but he would never have done a 
mortgage. 

BILLEE. Well, that’s what he said. 

CAROLINE (emphatically). Most times Papa did 
his best. Everybody makes some mistakes. 

DODIE (demurely). He used to drink some, too. 

BILLEE (beside himself again). He used to drink 
oceans. And Mama’d say, “Don’t you think you’ve 
had enough?” and he’d say, “Down the hatch!” 

DODIE. Yes, he did. And “‘Just a hair of the dog 
that bit him.” And Mama’d say, “Well, if you 
want to kill yourself before our eyes!” I used to 
want to die. 

CAROLINE. Billee, don’t get so excited; and you 
too, Dodie. Papa was a very fine man, and he 
tried. Only . . . only (reluctantly) he didn’t ever 
say anything very inneresting. 

popiE. He was inneresting when he told about 
the automobile accydent he’d seen and all the 
blood. 

BILLEE. Yes, he was. But he stopped in the mid- 
dle when Mama said, “Not before the children.” 

DODIE. Yes, he stopped then. 

CAROLINE. Anyway, we’re very sad. And. ... 
(She looks to her mother for prompting.) 

MOTHER (almost inaudibly). Your mother, 3 +? 

CAROLINE. Yes. About Mama. 

BILLEE (hot indignation). Mama’s almost never 
home. She’s always shopping and having her hair 
made. And one time she was away years, to sec 
Grandma in Boston. 


(Slower.) 
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DODIE. It was only five days, and Grandma was 
very sick. 

BILLEE. No, it wasn’t. It was years and years. 

popig. Well, when she was away she didn’t 
have to say Don’t — Don’t — Don’t all the time, 
all day and night, Don’t — Don’t — Don’t. 

BILLEE (tentatively defending her). Sometimes she 
makes good things to eat. 

popiE. Beans and mash potatoes, and I just 
hate them. “Now, you eat every mouthful, or you 
don’t leave the table.” Ugh! 

CAROLINE (recalling them to the ceremony). It 
wasn’t her fault! Only she didn’t unnerstand 
children. I guess there’s not one in a hundred 


ee that unnerstands children. (To Mother) 
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hat enough, Miss Wilkerson? I can’t think of 
anything else to say. And we’ve got to hurry, or 
Uncle Paul will come to get us, or Aunt Henrietta, 
or somebody even worse. So can we go now? 

MOTHER (a whisper). I think it would be nice, 
you know, if you said how you loved them, and 
how they loved you. 

CAROLINE. Yes—uh... ; 

DODIE. It was awful when they got huggy and 
kissy. And when we got back an hour late, from 
Mary Louise’s picnic, and Mama said, “I was 
frantic! I was frantic! I didn’t know what had 
become of you.” 

CAROLINE (slowly). She liked us best when we 
were sick and when I broke my arm. 

DODIE. Yes. (Exhausted pause.) Miss Wilkerson; 
orphans don’t have to be sad all the time, do they? 
(Mother shakes her head slightly.) 

BILLEE. Do we get any money for being or- 
phans? 

CAROLINE. We won’t need it. Papa used to keep 
an envelope behind the clock with money in it, for 
accydents and times like that. I have it here. 
(She goes to Mother, like a hostess getting rid of a guest.) 
Thank you for coming, Miss Wilkerson. We have 
to go now. And thank you for wearing black. 

DODIE (also shaking hands; conventionally). ‘Thank 
you very much. 

(Mother, with bowed head, glides into the house.) 

CAROLINE. Now be quiet, and Pll tell you what 
we’re going to do. We’ve got to hurry, so don’t 
interrup me. We’re orphans and we don’t have 
anybody around us or near us and were going to 
take a bus. (Sensation.) All over the world. We’re 
going to be different persons and we’re going to 
change our names. (Gravely she opens her suitcase. 
She takes out and puts on a hat and fur neckpiece of her 
mother’s. She looks adorable.) I’m Mrs. Arizona. 
Miss Wilson, please get ready for the trip. 

popiE. Wha-a-t? 

CAROLINE. Miss Wilson! Will you put your hat 
on, please. 

DopE. Oh! (She puts on a hat from her suitcase.) 
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I want to be married, too. I want to be Mrs. 
Wilson. 

CAROLINE. You’re too young. People would 
laugh at you. We’ll be gone for years and years, 
and by and by, in China or somewhere, you can 
gradually be Mrs. Wilson. 

BILLEE. I want to be somebody, too. 

CAROLINE. You're only eight! If you don’t cry 
all the time and say awful things, Pll give you a 
real name. Now we can start. 

BILLEE. But aren’t Papa and Mama coming? 
(The girls turn and glare at him.) Oh! They’re dead. 
(More glaring.) 

CAROLINE. All right. S-s-stay at home and go to 
s-s-school, if you want to. Papa and Mama are 
happy. Papa’s playing golf and Mama’s shopping. 
Are you ready, Miss Wilson? 

DODIE. Yes, Mrs. Arizona, thank you. 

CAROLINE. Don’t run, but if we hurry we can 
each get a seat by the window. 

(Father enters, wearing a bus conductor's cap and 
big dark glasses. He casually arranges the chairs 
so as to indicate some of the seats of a long bus 
pointing toward the exit through the audience. The 
children form a line at the door of the bus, tickets in 
hand.) 

FATHER. Take your places in line, please. The 
first stop, ladies and gentlemen, will be Ashagorra- 
Kallapalla, where there will be twenty minutes for 
lunch. That’s the place where you get to eat the 
famous heaven-fruit sandwich. (He starts punching 
the tickets of some imaginary passengers who precede the 
children.) That cat won’t be happy, madam. 
That’s our experience. (Severely, palping a passenger) 
You haven’t got mumps, have you? Well, Pd 
appreciate it if you sat at a distance from the other 
passengers. 

BILLEE (staggered). But that’s Papa! 

DODIE. Don’t be silly, Papa’s away. 

BILLEE. But it looks like Papa . . . and (losing 
assurance) it looks like Dr. Summers, too. 

CAROLINE. Billy, I don’t know what’s the matter 
with you. Papa wouldn’t be working as a bus con- 
ductor. Papa’s a man that’s got more money than 
that. 

FATHER (to Caroline). 
madam. 

CAROLINE. We want to go to all the places 
you’re going to, please. 

FATHER. But you mean this to be a round-trip 
ticket, don’t you? You’re coming back, aren’t 
you? 

CAROLINE (none too sure; her eyes avoiding his). 
Well, maybe I won’t. 

FATHER (lowering his voice, confidentially). PN 
punch it on the side here. That'll mean you can 
use it, whenever you want, to come back here. 
(Caroline takes her place on the bus. Mother glides in 


Your ticket, please, 
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and takes her place in the line behind Billee. She is now 
wearing a brown hat and a deep-brown veil. Father 
punches Dodie’s ticket.) Why, I think I’ve seen your 
face before, madam. Weren’t you in that terrible 
automobile accident — blood all over the road, 
and everything? 

DODIE (embarrassed; low). No, no, I wasn’t. 

FATHER. Well, I’m glad to hear that. (Dodie 
takes her seat behind Caroline. To Billee, punching his 
ticket) And what’s your name, sir, if I may ask? 

BILLEE. billee. 

CAROLINE (officiously). His name is Mr. Went- 
worth. 

FATHER. Mr. Wentworth. Good morning. 
(Man to man, with a touch of severity) No smoking in 
the first six rows, watch that, and (significant whis- 
per) there’ll be no liquor drinking on this bus. I 
hope that’s understood. (Billee, considerably intim- 
tdated, takes his place behind Dodie. During the follow- 
ing he sees Mother and stares at her in amazement. 
Father punches Mothers ticket, saying in sad con- 
dolence) I hope you have a good trip, ma’am. I 
hope you have a good trip. 

MOTHER (a whisper). Thank you. (She takes a 
place in the last row.) 

CAROLINE (rummaging in her handbag). Would you 
like a candy bar, Miss Wilson ... and Mr. 
Wentworth? 

DODIE. Thank you, Mrs. Arizona, I would. 

BILLEE. Look! LOOK! That’s Mama! 

DODIE. Stop poking me. It’s not. It’s not. 

FATHER. Well, now, all aboard that’s going to 
go. (He climbs on the bus, takes his seat, tries his gears, 
then rises and addresses the passengers weightily.) Before 
we start, there are some things I want to say ‘bout 
this trip. Bus travel is not easy. I think you’ll know 
what I mean, Mrs. Arizona, when I say that it’s 
like family life: we’re all stuck in this vehicle 
together. We go through some pretty dangerous 
country, and I want you all to keep your heads. 
Like when we go through the Black Snake Indian 
territory, for instance. I’ve just heard they’re 
getting a little — restless. And along the Kappi- 
kappi River, where all those lions and tigers are, 
and other things. Now, I’m a pretty good driver, 
but nobody’s perfect and everybody can make a 
mistake once in a while. But I don’t want any 
complaints afterward that you weren’t warned. 
If anybody wants to get off this bus and go home, 
this is the moment to do it, and I’ll give you your 
money back. (Indicating Mother) There’s one pas- 
senger here I know can be counted on. She’s 
made the trip before and she’s a regular cracker- 
jack. Excuse me praising you to your face, ma’am, 
but I mean every word of it. Now, how many of 
you have been trained in first aid — will you hold 
up your hands? (Billee and Mother raise their hands 
promptly. Caroline and Dodie look at one another uncer- 
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tainly but do not raise their hands.) Well, we may 
have to hold some classes later — go to school, so 
to speak. Accidents are always likely to happen 
when we get to the tops of the mountains. So! 
I guess we’re ready to start. When we start, we 
often have a word of prayer if there’s a minister 
of the gospel on board. (To Billee) May I ask 
if you’re a minister of the gospel, Mr. Wentworth? 

BILLEE. N-no. z 

FATHER. Then we’ll just have to think it. (Lower- 
ing his voice, to Billee) And, may I add, I hope that 
there won’t be any bad language used on this bus. 

There are ladies present — and some very fine 
ladies, too, if I may say so. Well, here we go! 
Forward march. i 

CAROLINE (to Dodie, confidentially). If its goipg™ 
to be so dangerous, I think we’d better move up 
a little nearer him. 

(They slip across the aisle and slide, side by side, 

into the second row behind Father. Billee has gone 

to the back of the car and stands staring at Mother.) 

BILLEE (indicating the veil). Do you ever take 
that off? 

MOTHER (softly, lowered eyes). Sometimes I do. 

CAROLINE. Billee! Don’t disturb the lady. Come 
and sit by us. 

MOTHER. Oh, he’s not disturbing me at all. 
(Soon he takes the seat beside her, and she puts her arm 
around him.) 

FATHER (as he drives, talking to the girls over his 
shoulder). It’s hard work driving a bus, ladies. 
Did you ever think of that? 

CAROLINE. Oh, yes. It must be hard. 

FATHER. Sometimes I wonder why I do it. 
Mornings . . . leave my house and family and 
get on this bus. And it’s no fun, believe me. 
(Jerk.). See that? Almost ran over that soldier. 
And — would you believe it? — I don’t get much 
money for it. 

CAROLINE (breathless interest). Don’t they pay “on, 
you a lot? 

FATHER. Mrs. Arizona, I’m telling you the 
truth: sometimes I wonder if we’re going to have 
enough to eat. 

DODIE. Why, I think that’s terrible! 

FATHER. And if I can get enough clothes to 
wear. I see that’s a nice furpiece you have on, 

Mrs. Arizona. 

CAROLINE. Oh, this is old. 

DODIE (very earnestly). But at your house you do » 
have breakfast and lunch and supper, don’t you? > 

FATHER. Miss Wilson, you’re awfully kind to 
ask. So far we have. Sometimes it’s just, you 
know, beans and things like that. Life’s not easy, 

Mrs. Arizona. You must have noticed that. 

BILLEE (big alarm). Mr. Bus Conductor, look °t. 
Look over there! 

FATHER (galvanized; all stare toward the left). 


Ladies and gentlemen, there are those goldarn 
Indians again! I want you to put your heads right 
down on the floor! Right down! (All except 
Father crouch on the floor.) I don’t want any of them 
arrows to come in the windows and hit you. 
(Father fires masterfully from the hip.) They'll be sorry 
for this. BANG! BANG! That’ll teach them. 
BANG! (Billee rises and whirls, shooting splendidly in 
all directions.) ‘There! ‘The danger’s over, ladies 
and gentlemen. You can get in your seats now. I’ll 
report that to the Man up There in Washington, 
D. C., you see if I don’t. (To Mother) May I ask 
if you’re all right back there? 

MOTHER. Yes, thank you, Mr. Bus Conductor. I 
want to say that Mr. Wentworth behaved splen- 


“weeny. I don’t think that Pd be here except for 
him. 
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FATHER. Good! Minute I saw him I knew he 
had the old stuff in him! Ladies, I think you did 
A-number-one, too. 

CAROLINE. Does that happen often, Mr. Bus 
Conductor? 

FATHER. Well, you know what a man’s life is 
like, Mrs. Arizona. Fight. Struggle. Survive. 
Struggle. Survive. Always was. 

popiE. What if — what if you didn’t come back? 

FATHER. Do you mean, if I died? We don’t think 
of that, Miss Wilson. But when we come home 
Friday nights we like to see the look on the faces of 
our wives and children. Another week, and we’re 
still there. And do you know what I do on my free 
days, Miss Wilson, after sitting cooped up behind 
this wheel? 

DODIE (sudden inspiration). Play golf. 

FATHER. You’re bright, Miss Wilson, bright as 
a penny. 

CAROLINE (who has been glancing at Mother). Mr. 
Bus Conductor, can I ask you why that lady — 
why she’s so sad? 

FATHER. You don’t. know? 

CAROLINE. No. 

FATHER (lowering his voice). She just got some bad 
news. Her children left the house. 

CAROLINE. Did they? 

FATHER. Don’t mention it to her, will you? 

CAROLINE (insecurely). Why did they do that? 

FATHER. Well, children are funny. Funny. Now 
I come to think of it, itd be nice if, a little later, 
you went back and sort of comforted her. Like Mr. 
Wentworth’s doing. 

popiE. Wasn’t she good to them? 

FATHER. What’s that? 

popiz. Wasn’t she a good mother? 

FATHER. Well, let me ask you a question: is there 
any such thing as a good mother or a good father? 
Look at me: I do the best I can for my family — 
things to eat, you know, and dresses and shoes. 
I see you’ve got some real pretty shoes on, ladies. 
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But, well, children don’t understand, and that’s all 
you can say about it. Do you know what one of 
my daughters said to me last week? She said she 
wished she was an orphan. Hard. Very hard. 

CAROLINE (struggling). Lots of times parents 
don’t understand children, either. 

FATHER (abruptly breaking the mood). But now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have a treat for you. 
(Stops the bus and points dramatically to the front right. 
All gaze in awe.) Isn’t that a sight! The Mississippi 
River! Isn’t that a lot of water! 

MOTHER (after a moment’s gaze, with increasing 
concern). But — but — Mr. Bus Conductor! 

FATHER (looking back at her and sharing her anxiety). 
Madam, I think I know what you’re thinking, 
and it troubles me too. (Mother has come halfway 
down the aisle, her eyes on the river.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, the river’s in flood. I don’t think I’ve 
ever seen it so high. The question is: would it be 
safe to cross it today? Look yourselves — would 
that bridge hold? 

MOTHER (returning to her seat). Mr. Bus Con- 
ductor, may I make a suggestion? 

FATHER. You certainly may. 

MOTHER. I suggest that you ask the passengers 
to raise their hands if they think it’s best that we 
don’t cross the Mississippi today. 

FATHER. Very good idea! ‘That’ll mean we turn 
around and go back to where we came from. Now 
think it over, ladies and gentlemen. All who are 
ready to do that raise their hands. (Mother and 
Billee raise their hands at once. Then Dodie. Finally, 
unhappily, Caroline. Father earnestly counts the twenty 


. hands in the bus.) All right! Everybody wants to go 
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back. So, here we go. (He starts the bus.) Now, Pm 
going to go pretty fast, so sit square in your seats. 
(After a pause, confidentially over his shoulder to Caroline) _ 
I hope you really meant it when you put your 
hand up, Mrs. Arizona. 

CAROLINE. Well. . . . 

FATHER. You do have some folks waiting for you 
at home, don’t you? 

DODIE (quickly). Yes, we do. 

CAROLINE (slowly, near to tears). But we didn’t 
get to China or to that river where the lions and 
tigers are. It’s too soon to go back to where I come 
from, where everybody says silly things they don’t 
mean one bit, and where nobody treats you like 
areal person. And we didn’t get to eat the famous 
heaven-fruit sandwich at that place. 

popie (embarrassed). Car’line, you can do it 
another time. (Caroline’s lowered head shows that 
she doesn’t believe this.) 

FATHER (confidentially). Mrs. Arizona, Pll honor 
that ticket at any time, and Pll be looking for you. 

CAROLINE (raises her eyes to him gravely; after a 
a minute she says, also in a low voice) Mr. Bus Con- 
ductor — 
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FATHER. Yes, Mrs. Arizona. 

CAROLINE. Do you get paid just the same, even 
if you didn’t go the whole way? 

FATHER. ‘I? Oh, don’t you think of that, ma’am. 
We can tighten our belts. There’s always some- 
thing. 

CAROLINE (groping feverishly in her handbag, with a 
quick sob). No! I haven’t got a lot of money, 
but — here! Here’s more’n two dollars, and you 
can buy a lot of things to eat with that. 

FATHER (quietly and slowly, his eyes on the road). 
That’s real thoughtful of you, Mrs. Arizona, and I 
thank you. But you put that away and keep it. I 
feel sure that this is going to be my good year. 
(After a pause.) Excuse me, may I put my hand on 
your hand a minute to show you how I appreciate 
what you did? 

CAROLINE (shy). Yes, you may. (He does so, very 
respectfully; then returns to his wheel.) 

DODIE. Car’line, what’re you crying about? 

CAROLINE. When . . . you try to do something 
for somebody ... and.... 

FATHER (very cheerful and loud). Gee whillikers! 
My wife will be surprised to see me back home so 
soon. Poor old thing, she doesn’t have many 
pleasures. Just a little shopping now and then. 
(He tosses off a snatch of song) ‘“The son of a, son of a, 
son of a gambolier. . . .”’ I think this would be a 
good time to go back and say a nice word to that 
lady who’s had a little disappointment in her 
home, don’t you? 

CAROLINE. Well, uh. . . . Come, Dodie. (Caro- 
line goes back and sits in front of Mother, talking to 
her over the back of the seat; Dodie stands beside her.) 
The bus conductor says that everybody isn’t in 
your house any more. 

MOTHER (lowered eyes). Did he? That’s true. 

CAROLINE. They’ll come back. I know they will: 

MOTHER. Oh, do you think so? 

CAROLINE. Children don’t like being treated as 
children all the time. And I think it isn’t worth 
while being born into the world if you have to do 
the same things every day. 
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popiE. The reason I don’t like grownups is that 
they don’t ever think any inneresting thoughts. I 
guess they’re so old that they just get tired of 
expecting anything to be different or exciting. So 
they just do the same old golfing and shopping. 

CAROLINE (suddenly seeing a landmark through the 
window). Mr. Bus Conductor! Mr. Bus Conduc- 
tor! Please, will you please stop at the next corner? 
This is where we have to get off. (Under her voice, 
commandingly) Come, Dodie, Billee. Come quick! 
(They start up the aisle toward the bus exit, then turn 
back to Mother. Their farewells are their best party 
manners.) 

THE CHILDREN (shaking hands with both parents). 
I’m very glad to have met you. Thank you very 
much. I’m very glad to have met you. 

FATHER (as Mother joins him at the bus exit), But 
you'll come on my bus again? We’ll see you again? 

CAROLINE (to Dodie and Billee, low). Now, run! 
(They run into the house like rabbits. She stands at the 
bus door, with lowered eyes.) Well . . . yousee... 
you’re just people in our game. You're not really 
alive. That’s why we could talk to you. (A quick 
glance at her father, then she looks down again.) 


Besides, we’ve found that it’s best not to make ` 


friends with grownups, because . . . in the end 
. they don’t act fair to you. . . . But thank 
you; I’m very glad to have met you. 
(She goes into the house. Father takes off his cap 
and glasses, Mother her hat and veil. They place 
them on chairs. Father prepares to make a difficult 
golf stroke.) 
FATHER. Where are the children? 
MOTHER. Oh, they’re hiding somewhere, as 
usual. 
FATHER. Hiding! Hiding from their father! 
MOTHER. Or they’re playing one of those awful 
games of theirs. Come in, come in. You'll see 
them at supper. 
(She goes into the house. Father stands at the end 
of the stage farthest from the house and calls.) 
FATHER. Caroline! Dodie! Billee-ee-ee! 
(Silence, of course. He goes into the house.) 
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Kincstey Martin became editor of the NEW STATESMAN 


in 1931, and in the intervening years he has made his magazine the most penetrating, caustic, and widely read 
weekly of critical content in Britain. He travels extensively, especially in Asia, and he here tells us how the 
United States can again win back the advantage it once held in the undeveloped countries. 


1. UsED to be said that you could do anything 
with bayonets except sit on them. Today you 


can do nothing with nuclear bombs except create | 


an incalculable number of deaths. The story of 
Germany, with a whole series of military aggres- 
sions to its credit; the revolution in Turkey, sup- 
posedly the most reliable of American allies; the 
upheaval in South Korea, an American puppet 
state since the war ten years ago; and Eisenhower’s 
abortive visit to Japan — all these prove that 
power does not convert nations, though modern 
weapons may destroy them. Khrushchev has 
grasped this fact and is now trying, so far vainly, 
to persuade the Chinese that the final war be- 
tween capitalism and Communism is an ideo- 
logical luxury that need not be deduced from 
Leninist texts. The Pentagon may also be con- 
vinced by recent events that if bombs do not con- 
vert, America must rely on dollars and ideas. 

Khrushchev would not indulge in this damaging 
argument with Mao if he did not know that the 
future of Communism is at stake. Whatever his 
other misdeeds and prevarications, he is certainly 
sincere when he says, “Our supreme aim is to 
make socialism, as practiced by the Soviet Union, 
the economic system of the whole world” and 
“We declare war upon the United States in the 
peaceful field of trade.” In short, the correct 
Communist weapon is the ruble, plus the propa- 
ganda that goes with it. 
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In this peaceful war, the Communist bloc starts 
with great initial advantages. These must be 
honestly faced if we are to understand why the 
vast American expenditure on foreign aid seems 
to have much less political impact than the smaller 
sum spent by the Soviet Union. In the five years 
between mid-1954 and mid-1959, Sino-Soviet aid 
to twenty countries totaled $2.7 billion, three 
quarters of which was for economic purposes. In 
the same period, the same twenty countries re- 
ceived $5.3 billion in economic aid from the 
United States. Thus, taking account only of those 
countries where there is direct competition be- 
tween U.S. and Communist aid, Washington 
gives more than two and a half times what the 
Communists contribute. 

Russia’s first advantage is in having a philos- 
ophy about backward areas. The Soviets are not 
merely fighting a trade war. Khrushchev agrees 
with the Americans that rivalry in aid to the less 
developed peoples is the form that the war be- 
tween Communism and capitalism now takes. 
There will be general agreement, too, that tech- 
nology is rapidly uniting the world. But America 
has no clear theory of how to create One World 
out of the three great groups into which it is now 
divided. Every Communist child, on the other 
hand, is told that world unity is inevitable, that 
nearly half the world is now Communist, and that 
when the undeveloped areas have been won over 
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by the Communists, America and its satellites will 
be isolated and — peacefully or not — over- 
whelmed. 

The Communist bloc has the advantage of 
being able to act swiftly and decisively as a unit, 
offering aid where it is most wanted and where it 
will earn the most gratitude and influence. It can 
switch to Iceland, Burma, and Egypt and cut off 
Yugoslavia, Israel, and Japan if it desires to re- 
ward or punish. This contrasts. with the contra- 
dictions and conflicts within the Western camp. 
It must be added, as a factor understood much 
more readily in Djakarta and Rangoon than in 
London or Washington, that the fluctuations of 
world prices may, at a stroke, wipe out the bene- 
fits of capitalist aid, while Soviet barter agree- 
ments are not similarly affected. It is not Amer- 
ica’s fault that the value of the primary products 
which the West buys from underdeveloped areas 
fell by 7 per cent between 1956 and 1958, while 
the value of the industrial products sold to these 
areas increased by 5 per cent. It is easy for the 
Communist to argue that the West takes away all 
that it gives. 


he Communists have been denouncing colo- 
nialism and imperialism ever since World War I; 
Asians have long been conditioned to assume that 
Russia stands for anticolonialism, while aid from 
the West can be given only for imperialist reasons. 
The new Asian nations exist because the Japanese 
ignominiously threw out the British, Dutch, and 
French from Malay, Burma, Indonesia, and 
Vietnam. The British were quick enough to 
realize that the nationalist movements in Britain’s 
former colonies would not tolerate a return to 
their former status. America started with an anti- 
imperialist reputation in Asia and fulfilled its 
democratic promises by giving the Philippines its 
freedom. Abraham Lincoln and Roosevelt were 
heroic names, symbols of liberation and democ- 
racy. America, in the eyes of the new Asia, threw 
away this advantage by continuing to back the 
Kuomintang after it had lost popular support and 
was notoriously little more than a family affair 
making vast fortunes out of American aid. Gen- 
eral Marshall understood this; if he had been able 
to bring the civil war to an end, the new China 
would perhaps not have been rigidly hostile to 
the West. In any case, it is clear that wherever 
in Asia the new forces of nationalism were sup- 
ported by the West, the result was to create in- 
dependent and anti-Communist governments, 
whereas in China and North Vietnam, national- 
ism was submerged in Communism. 

The new nationalism demanded not only free- 
dom from foreign occupation and domination 
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but also plans to increase living standards, which 
would in time be comparable to those of the West. 
It took the West a long time to discover that the 
new regimes would welcome foreign investment 
only insofar as it would increase their own pros- 
perity and independence, and that they would 
not be satisfied with gifts which might feed some 
hungry bellies but would not help the planning of 
a socialist economy. It is very difficult for Ameri- 
cans to realize that aid in Asia involves support 
for a measure of state planning and control which 
in the United States would be called socialism. 
Colonialism is inseparably associated with 
racial discrimination — indeed, with subjugation 


and slavery. This is Communism’s strongest o 


everywhere. Every news item about Little Roc 
racial riots in Notting Hill, or Bantu repression 
in South Africa is worth more to the Communists 
than a fleet of bombers. Every European in Asia 
who shows that he regards Asians as wogs or 
natural inferiors is a Communist agent. Thou- 
sands of Asians now go to the U.S.S.R. annually; 
many of them come away disillusioned about 
freedom in Moscow, but they are never humiliated 
or made to feel inferior. In Soviet Central Asia 
the Asian visitor finds himself at home; in Tash- 
kent or Turkistan he learns that Soviet peoples 
are encouraged to develop their national tradi- 
tions, even if they have lost their political in- 
dependence. Asians are necessarily impressed by 
the discovery of people very like themselves who 
only a few years ago lived in primitive conditions 
but who are now the center of a great industrial 
civilization. 

Similarly, the Russians who are sent to bring 
aid to backward areas are accustomed to a stand- 
ard of living not much better than that which they 
find in Asia. They see themselves not as outsiders 
engaged in charitable works but as fellow victims 
of capitalism, sharing in a common task and 
offering their help to create a new and independ- 
ent society. It would not occur to them to com- 
plain of the food or accommodation, and they are 
expected to learn to speak fluently the languages 
of the countries to which they have been sent. It 
will be recalled that in The Ugly American one of 
the requirements suggested as necessary for any 
American about to serve in Asia is that he should 
master the language of the country where he is to 
work. Here, indeed, we enter upon a field of the 
utmost difficulty for Americans. Even the most 
devoted and unselfish of them take it for granted 
that their exile is to be brief and that while it 
lasts they will live largely on specially imported 
food and in a house with hot water, a bath and 
lavatory, and other basic Western amenities. 

Americans carry their way of life with them. 
They talk as if it were the ideal for which all 
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mankind yearns. Insofar as it means more food 
and a better house, they are perfectly right. But 
much of the life they regard as good seems to 
many Buddhists and Hindus actively evil. A 
Burmese who returned after a year in the United 
States remarked that he felt sorry for the Ameri- 
cans; they spent a lot of money on people like 
himself, but the more he saw of the American 
way of life, the less he liked it. The bookstalls in 
Singapore, Rangoon, and Djarkarta are stacked 
high with propagandist literature, some sub- 
sidized by the Americans, most of the rest by the 
Communists. The Communist literature de- 
scribes the West as decadent and immoral; a 


igs in which the rich batten on the poor, where 
col@red people are treated as dirt, and where 
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governments are preparing for war against the 
Communists and the colonial races. How much 
of this is read and believed, I do not know. But, 
side by side with the Communist pamphlets, 
brightly jacketed and attractive, American mag- 
azines precisely confirm Communist propaganda. 
Here are wonderful pictures of the Hollywood 
world, advertisements for hotels and clothes, 
which obviously only the rich can afford, side by 
side with photographs of strikers being clubbed 
and Africans being jailed or flogged. Good 
Western propaganda would show slums being 
pulled down and black and white children going 
to school together in the Southern states. 


N OTHING has done the West more harm than 
the late Secretary Dulles’ assumption, supported, 
it must be admitted, by countless speeches in 
Congress, that the reason for giving aid was 
military. I recall a conversation with a Middle 
East dictator who complained that he was starved 
for arms from the West. What, I asked, did he 
want them for? To fight against the Jews and, of 
course, their Western imperialist allies. Both had 
to be driven from the Arab world. It never 
remotely entered his head that his country could 
be involved in war against the Russians, much as 
he disliked Communism. The evil he knew was 
Western imperialism. What small country would 
voluntarily enter an alliance which could only 
lead to its own destruction? The Indonesians 
promptly threw out a foreign minister who made 
a bargain to accept American military aid, and 
the Burmese, who had been fighting Com- 
munism for twelve years, refused all American 
aid when “economic aid? became “military 
assistance.” Nehru has been widely criticized in 
America for his policy of nonalignment, but no 
Indian government could have entered into any 
military arrangement which might again involve 
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IDEAS AND DOLLARS IN ASIA 


India in a world war such as Britain had twice 
drawn India into without as much as a by-your- 
leave. 

We may say that the Communist appeal to 
Asian countries has sounded like this: “We were 
a nation of poor exploited peasants like you only 
a generation ago; we hired the machinery and 
technical instruction we needed from America. 
We rid ourselves of this aid as soon as we could, 
and we are now the technical equals of the 
Americans. We do not offer you injections of 
money and food, which would be quickly used 
up, leaving you as poor as you were before. We 
offer you aid to make your nation independent 
and self-confident. No obligations are attached. 
We offer our aid cheaply, so that by your own 
efforts you can become as strong, and in the long 
run as rich, as we shall be when we do not have 
to waste any more money defending ourselves 
against the imperialists.” 

If the underdeveloped countries had taken this 
appeal at its face value and had received no 
alternative offer from America except aid as the 
price of military and economic dependence, there 
would be nothing more to say. The Communists 
would have won the battle. But the choice is not 
as simple as that. In the first place, the Com- 
munist bloc has not always lived up to its eco- 
nomic promises. The goods it has delivered have 
often been of poor quality, and more than one 
backward country has felt that it has been pres- 
sured into making a bad bargain with the Com- 
munists. It is true, too, that the Communist bloc 
has not been able to export as much economic aid 
as it has promised, that China today is itself the 
largest recipient of Soviet aid, and that Russia 
must improve its own people’s standard of living. 
There are, therefore, sharp limits to the available 
Soviet surplus. But those who have studied this 
problem most closely point out that economic 
progress in the Communist bloc is now rapid and 
that Soviet technique in dealing with backward 
countries is clearly improving. 

A far more important factor is that in tech- 
nically backward countries Communist propa- 
ganda is by no means taken at its face value: 
Ever since the Russians started to bully the 
Yugoslavs, more thoughtful and informed Asians 
have wondered whether Russian aid did not in 
fact carry hidden strings. Such fears were re- 
doubled in 1956 when the Russians suppressed 
the national revolt in Hungary, and in the last 
four years Asians have been increasingly anxious 
to balance Russian aid with Western aid. It is 
symptomatic that when delegations come to the 
West from Burma and other Asian countries, the 
capitals they most wish to visit are Belgrade and 
Tel Aviv, because in Yugoslavia and Israel they 
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see the possibility of socialism combined with 
freedoin. 

The tendency to fear that Communism may be 
a threat and not a symbol of liberation has been 
sharply increased since the Chinese violations of 
India’s northern frontier. All the Communist ad- 
vantages that I have listed will be wiped out at a 
blow if Asian opinion becomes convinced that 
Communism means aggression, not peace; serv- 
itude, not liberation; arrogance, not friendship. 
There are, after all, eighteen million Overseas 
Chinese in Southern Asia, and Indonesia is not 
the only country that fears their disloyalty. Thus, 
there is a new readiness to cooperate economically 
with the West if its aid is disinterestedly offered. 
In India, the key country, anti-Chinese feeling 
has made it possible for a new conservative party 
to talk of an alliance with America. But this, I 
must emphasize, represents only a small section 
of Indian opinion, and any attempt by America 
to coax India from the policy of nonalignment 
would lead to immediate reaction and the rapid 
growth of anti-American feeling. 

All Asia was shocked by the U-2 flight, and 
American responsibility for the Paris breakdown 
was generally accepted. Peiping, which had 
never hidden its dislike of Khrushchev’s ‘“‘co- 
existence” policy, saw in the Summit collapse a 
triumphant confirmation of its belief that the 
imperialists will never disarm or make peace and 
that if a third world war happened, socialism 
would be the victor. To this Khrushchev replied 
in sharp terms, and Pravda and other Soviet 
papers echoed his arguments. Leninism, in the 
Soviet view, can be properly interpreted in sup- 
port of the theory that capitalism will be defeated 
without the lunatic destruction of a world war. 
Thus, for the first time Moscow and Peiping are 
involved in ideological debate. But only the ig- 
norant will assume that this is the equivalent of, 
or even the prelude to, a political split. It is mere 
wishful thinking to imagine that Russia and China 
are divided in their determination to undermine 
and defeat the West. 

The effect of the U-2 flight on the one hand 
and of China’s threatening pose on the other is to 
strengthen neutralism greatly throughout non- 
Communist Asia. It was John Foster Dulles’ 
most dangerous error to regard neutralism as a 
leaning toward Communism and to assume that 
economic, military, political, and propagandist 
aid should be given to politicians like Kishi, who 
was a war criminal, or Syngman Rhee and 
Menderes, who represent the corrupt and decadent 
autocracies of the past. Such tools must always 
break in America’s hands, since they do not 
represent the interests or the aspirations of the 
people. The revolt in Japan is not a victory for 
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Communism, although the Chinese, of course, 
interpret it as such, and so do some of the less 
informed in the West. 

The demand in Japan is not for a Communist 
government but for an independent and peaceful 
one. The same may be said for the whole of non- 
Communist Asia. Therefore, American policy 
should be to support the forces in each Asian 
country that offer the best chance of popular sup- 
port and to help them to create the balanced 
economy that every technically backward country 
needs for strength and stability. India is the key 
country; its vast peasantry will never willingly 
accept the regimentation of the Chinese com- 


munes. It also stubbornly resists necessary a 
Breaking up great estates into even smaller ffg- 


ments presents a problem that only cooperation 
will solve, and cooperation presents a difficult 
psychological and financial problem. The Ford 
Foundation’s investigators were mistaken in 
thinking that India could concentrate on keeping 
its food supply; if it did, India could not buy the 
peasants’ necessities or create a balanced economy. 

Here, America can really come to India’s aid. 
It is in a position — as Russia is not — to provide 
wheat, sugar, cotton, and fats, without which 
Indian poverty will not be relieved. In this, as 
in most other cases where large sums of money 
are involved, the program is most wisely carried 
out under the aegis of an international agency, 
even if, in fact, it is chiefly financed by America. 
The one organization I have never heard criticized 
in Asia is the Colombo Plan, by which Asian 
technicians become really qualified to deal with 
their own problems. 

India is by far the largest and most important 
of the countries in which dollars and rubles com- 
pete. The Economist, in an authoritative supple- 
ment on India last March, said that the Western 
nations had to decide whether they were ready to 
undertake commitments that would “ensure that 
so far as it lies in their power, India’s third plan 
will not fail for lack of adequate help from them.” 
This time there must not be that “sense of the 
provisional,” of readiness to ‘‘bail out,” of merely 
“helping to turn the next corner” that had been 
a feature even of the West’s decision to tide over 
India’s financial crisis two years ago. The com- 
parison is with America’s decision in the Marshall 
Plan: “The decision to work co-operatively for a 
real solution, and to stay with the problem until 
it has been overcome.” 


How far is such a Marshall Plan possible for 
Asia? ‘The European countries that accepted 
Marshall aid were able first to repair the ravages 


> of war and then to advance to a higher standard 
of life than they had had before. They even put 
themselves in a position to give, not to receive, 
aid, to join in a Marshall Plan for the undeveloped 
world. 

The difference between European and Asian 
aid is quite simply that, even if the West should 
now decide to spend the prodigious sums of money 
which are regarded as necessary in Asia, the 
countries which receive the money will be quite 
unable to use it in productive enterprises. Mar- 
shall-aided countries had the skill and the know- 
how; when the immediate mess was cleared up, 
they also had the organization and the stability 

sana ek themselves independent and prosperous. 
In ®he case of Asian countries, the first necessity 
be is to see how each backward area can be de- 
veloped to a point at which it is able to develop 
itself. It is useless to vote a lump sum of money 
and expect countries with no technical experience 
or social stability thereby to grow rich and happy. 
The result of such a conception is likely to be 
what has occurred in Laos, where little or nothing 
has been spent on the development of the country 
or the needs of the common people, and much in 
equipping an army and military establishment. 
The inevitable result is that nationalist feeling 
turns against the benefactor, and the army, 
p~ equipped by America, becomes the champion of 
a nationalist struggle against American domina- 
tion. The only people left to be pro-American 
then are those who, fairly or dishonestly, have 
made a good thing out of contracts or bribes paid 
for by America. This does not mean that the 
country necessarily goes Communist, but that it 
demands independence although it lacks the eco- 
nomic, technical, and administrative capacity to 
stand on its own feet. 

Mr. B. K. Nehru, commissioner general for 
economic affairs in India, has written well on this 
point in the International Development Review. He 
remarks that “‘the limitations to economic growth 
differ from country to country and area to area, 
and it is by no means always shortage of capital 
which restricts economic growth.” The first need, 
therefore, is to create, in the varying circum- 
stances of each country, conditions which make 
genuine advance possible. It is failure to recognize 
this, he says, that explains the “irrationality” 
A in foreign aid programs. In order to get the 

priorities right, each country must be studied and 
treated as a separate project. The questions to be 
asked are how each economy is to be made self- 
supporting and how its further growth is to be 
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made “‘self-generating in the shortest possible 
time.” 

As a result of such a reassessment of the needs 
of each undeveloped country, a plan must be 
worked out and a sum of money allocated. It 
must be a joint plan between the West and those 
in the undeveloped country who are sincerely 
working for independence and general, as op- 
posed to private, prosperity. The promised money 
must not be tied by political strings. Mr. B. K. 
Nehru speaks as if the proposal of the British 
Labor Party that each Western country should 
spend one per cent of its national income for this 
purpose might be sufficient; but the essential is 
that such a sum should, either through private or 
governmental channels, flow steadily into the re- 
ceiving countries. 

I should add that one of the great assets, if the 
West is capable of devising and carrying through 
such an Asian Marshall scheme, is that there are 
already all over Asia disinterested experts from 
America and other countries who have learned 
what Asia needs, usually from experience of work- 
ing in United Nations agencies. It is inter- 
esting to speculate whether, if the West were to 
unite on a plan of this scale and push it with the 
energy that was behind the European Marshall 
Plan, Russia, which has collaborated in some 
United Nations projects, could afford to stand 
wholly aloof or opposed. 

The basic mistake of the West is to accept 
Khrushchev’s challenge on his own terms. We 
must cease to regard undeveloped countries as 
fields of battle, economic or military. The way 
to win in Asia is not to fight a war against Com- 
munism or to attempt to create a capitalist econ- 
omy in countries where imperialism is no more 
popular than Communism. We should welcome 
every improvement in the living standards of ex- 
colonial countries. Independence and prosperity 
are good things in themselves. If the Russians 
have learned to follow the West’s lead in giving 
aid to technically backward areas, so much the 
better. The improvement is a matter of rejoicing 
wherever it comes from. The job is to understand 
Asian problems and help Asians to solve them. 
As they grow in strength, so these nations will be- 
come less dependent on any outside power. They 
will be free of Communism; the conclusion is 
that they must also be free of imperialism. Ft is 
their weakness and poverty that are dangerous. 
They will not accept capitalism; they fear the regi- 
mentation and arrogance of Communism. Inde- 
pendent friends are better than unreliable satellites. 
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dramatic force the people and customs of the islands of the 


Caribbean. He is now living in London and working on a 


new novel. His last book, THE EYE OF THE STORM, was pub- 
lished by Allantic—Lillle, Brown. 


D; one is no boss fe we, Dunnie,” Son-Son 
say. ‘‘Dis one is boss fe’ messenger and women in 
department office, but not fe’ we.” 

“Shut your mouth,” I tell him. ‘Since when 
a stupid, black nigger can like and don’t like a 
boss in New Holland? What you goin’ do? Re- 
tire and live ’pon your estate?” But I know say 
that Son-Son is right. 

The two of we talk so at the back of the line; 
Son-Son carrying the chain, me with the level on 
the tripod. It is three mile to where the Catacuma 
run black past the stelling, and even the long light 
down the sky can’t strike a shine from Catacuma 
water. You can smell Rooi Swamp, dark and 
sweet and wicked, like a woman in a bad house 
back in Zuyder Town. Nothing live in Rooi 
Swamp except snake; like nothing live in a bad 
woman. The new boss, Mister Cockburn, walk 
far ahead with the little assistant man, Mister 
Bailey. John stay close behind them, near to the 
rifle. The other rest of the gang file out upon the 
trail between them three and me and Son-Son. 
Mister Cockburn is brand-new from head to 
foot. New hat, new bush shirt, new denim pant, 
new boot. Him walk new. 

“Mister Cockburn!” John call. “Look!” 

I follow the point of John’s finger and see the 
deer. It fat and promise tender, and it turn on 
the hoof tip like deer always do, with the four tip 
standing in a nickel and leaving enough bare to 
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make a cent change, before the spring into high 
grass. Mister Cockburn unship the rifle, and 
pow! — if we was all cow, then him shoot plenty 
grass for us to eat. 

“Why him don’t give John de rifle?” Son-Son 
say. 

“Because de rifle is government,” I tell him, 
“and Mister Cockburn is government. So it is 
him have a right to de rifle.” 

Mister Cockburn turn and walk back. He is a 
tall, high-mulatto man, young and full in body, 
with eyes not blue and not green but colored like 
the glass of a beer bottle. The big hat make him 
look like a soldier in the moving pictures. 

“Blast this sun,” he say, loud, to John. “I 
can’t see a damn thing in the glare; it’s right in 
my eyes.” The sun is falling down the sky be- 
hind us, but maybe him think we can’t see that 
too. 

John don’t answer but only nod once, and 
Mister Cockburn turn and walk on, and I know 
say that if I could see John’s face, it would be all 
Carib buck. Sometimes you can see where the 
Indian lap with it, but other times it is all Indian 
and closed like a prison gate; and I know say, too, 
that it was this face Mister Cockburn did just see. 

“Trouble dere, soon,” Son-Son say, and him 
chin point to John and then to Mister Cockburn. 
“Why Mister Hamilton did have to get sick, eh, 
Dunnie? Dat was a boss to have.” 
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“Whatever trouble to happen is John’s trouble,” 
I tell him. “John’s trouble and Mister Cock- 
burn’s. Leave it. You is a poor naygur wid no 
schooling, five pickney, and a sick woman. Dat is 
trouble enough for you.” 

But in my heart I find agreement for what 
stupid Son-Son have to say. If I had only known 
what trouble — 

No. Life don’t come so. It only come one day 
at a time. Like it come every day since we lose 
Mister Hamilton and Mister Cockburn take we 
up to survey the Catacuma ARES area in 
Mister Hamilton’s stead. 

The first day we go on the savanna beyond the 
elling, I know say that Mister Cockburn’ is 
friBhten. Frighten and hiding his frighten from 
himself. The worst kind of frighten. You hear 
frighten in him voice when he shout at we to keep 
the chain straight and plant the markers where 
him tell us. You see frighten when him try to 
work us, and himself, one hour after midday, 
when even the alligators hide in the water. And 
you understand frighten when him try to run the 
camp at the stelling as if we was soldier and him 
was a general. But all that is because he is new, 
and it would pass but for John. Because of John 
everything remain bad. From the first day when 
John try to treat him as he treat Mister Hamilton. 

You see, John and Mister Hamilton was like 
one thing, except that Mister Hamilton have 
schooling and come from a big family in Zuyder 
Town. But they each suck from a Carib woman, 
and from the first both their spirit take. When we 


‘have Mister Hamilton as boss, whatever John say 


we do, as if it-was Mister Hamilton say it, and 
at night when Mister Hamilton lie off in, the 
Berbice chair on the veranda and him and John 
talk, it sound like one mind with two tongue. Only 
when Mister Cockburn come .back up the river 
with we, after Mister Hamilton take sick, we know 
say all that is change. For Mister Cockburn is 
frighten and must cut down John’s pride, and 
from that day John don’t touch the rifle and don’t 
come to the veranda except to take orders and 
for Mister Cockburn to show that gang foreman 
is only gang foreman and that boss is always boss. 

Son-Son say true, I think. Trouble is to come 
between John and Mister Cockburn. Poor John. 
Here, in the bush, him is a king, but in New 
Zuyder him is just another poor half-buck with- 
out a job and Mister Cockburn is boss, and some 
he cast down and some he raiseth up. 


Aisa of we, I see Mister Cockburn trying to 
step easy and smooth, as if we didn’t just spend 


seven hours on the savanna. Him is trying hard, 
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but every often the new boot kick black dirt from 
the trail. That is all right, I think. Him will 
learn. Him don’t know say that even John hold 


‘respect for the sun on the Catacuma. The sun 


down here on the savanna is like the centurion in 
the Bible who say to one man, Come, and he 
cometh, and to another, Go, and he goeth. Like 
it say Go to Mister Hamilton. For it was a man 
sick bad we take down to the mouth of the river 


‘that day after he fall down on the wharf at the 


stelling. And it was nearly a dead man we drive 
up the coast road one hundred mile to Zuyder 
Town. Afterward the government doctor tell 
Survey that he must stay in the office forevermore; 
and even Mister Hamilton, who think him love 
the bush and the swamp and the forest more than 
life itself, was grateful to the doctor for those words. 

So it was it did happen with Mister Hamilton, 
and so it was Mister Cockburn come to we. 

Three weeks we is on the Catacuma with Mister 
Cockburn, and every new day things stay worse 
than the last. 

In the morning, when him come out with the 
rifle, him shout: “Dunnie! Take the corial across 
the river and put up these bottles.” And he fling 
the empty rum and beer bottle down the.slope to 
me and I get into the corial and paddle across the 
river and’ put the necks over seven sticks on the 
other bank. Then’ him and the little assistant, 
Mister Bailey, stay on the veranda and fire across 
the river, each spelling each, until the bottle. is 
all broken. 

And John, down by the river, in the soft 
morning light, standing in the corial we have 
half buried in the water, half drawn upon the 
bank, washing himself all over careful like an 
Indian and not looking to the veranda. 

“John!” Mister Cockburn shout, and laugh 
bad. “Careful, eh, man. Mind a perai don’t cut 
off your balls. » - 

-We have to stand in the corial because perai is 
bad on the Catacuma and will take off your heel 
and your toe if you stand in the river six inches 
from the bank. We always joke each other about 
it, but not the way Mister Cockburn joke John. 
That man know what him is doing and it is not 
nice to hear. 

John say nothing. Him stand in, the still-water 
catch of the corial that we half sink and wash 
him whole body like an Indian and wash him 
mouth out and listen to Mister Cockburn fire at 
the bottle across the river. Only we know how 
John need to hold that rifle. When it come to 
rifle and gun, him is all Indian, no African in it 
at all. Rifle to him is like woman to we. Him 
don’t really hold a rifle, him make love with it. 
And I think how things go in Mister Hamilton’s 
time, when him and John stand on the veranda 
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-in the morning and take-seven shots, break seven 


bottle, and out in the bush they feel shame if four 
shot fire and only three piece of game come back. 
Mister Hamilton is a man think hard all the time. 
And the question he ask! ‘“‘Dunnie,” he ask, 
“what do you see in your looking glass?’ or ““Do 
you know, Dunnie, that this country has had its 
images broken on the wheels of false assumptions? 
Arrogance and servility. Twin-criminals pleading 


for the mercy of an early death.” That is how. 


Mistér Hamilton talk late dt night when him lie 
off in the big Berbice chair and share him ining 
with we. 


: A three weeks on the Catacuma, Mister 


Cockburn and most of we go down the' river, 


- Mister Cockburn to take him plans to the depart- 
ment, and the rest of we because nothing to do' 


when him is gone. ‘All the way down the river 
John don’t say a word. Him sit in the boat bows 
and`stare down the black water as if it is a’ book 
giving him secret to remember. Mister Cockburn 
is loud: and happy, for him feel, we know say now, 
who is boss, apd: him begin to lose him frighten 
spirit. 

“Remember iwi him say in the department 
yard at Zuyder Town. “Eight o clock sharp on 


Tuesday~morning. If one of you is five minutes ` 


` late, the truck leaves without you. Plenty of men 


between here and the Catacuma glad to get work.” 
We laugh and say, “Sure, boss, sure,” because we 
know say that already him is not so new as him 
was and that him is only joking. Only John don’t 
laugh, but walk out of the yard and down the 


` street. : 
-Monday night, John come to my house; I is . 


living in a little place between the coolie cinema 
and the dockyard. “Dunnie;” he say, “Dunnie, 
you have fifteen dollar?” ` 
“Jesus,” I say, “what you need fifteen dollar 
for, man? -Dat is plenty, you know?” ` ~ 


ask. » 
Him turn, as if it was the time him ask and I 


~ don’t have no watch. 


“Hold on, hold on,” I tell him? “I never say 
‘I don’t have fifteen dollar. I just say, what you 
want it for?” : 

“Lend me. I don’t have enough for what I 
want, As we pay off next tonih you get it back. 
My word to God.” 

I go into the house. 

“Thank you, Dunnie,” John say when I “bring 
him the fifteen dollar. “One day you will want 
something bad. ` Come to me then.” 

. And him gone up the street so quick yee scarcely 
see him pass under the light. 


t 


“AN right,” he say. “You don’t have it. I only 





The next morning, in the truck going down to 
‘the boat at the Catacuma' mouth, we see what 
John did want fifteen, dollar for. i 

“You have a license for that??? Mister Cock- 
burn ask him, hard and quick, when he see it. - 

“Yes,” John say, and stow the new Johnson 
repeater with his gear up in the boat bows. 

“All right,” Mister Cockburn say. “I hope 
you do, I don’t want any unlicensed guns in rmy 
camp.” 

Him and John was never born to get on. 

We reach the stelling late afternoon. The 
bungalow stand on the bluff above the big tent 
where we sleep, and Zacchy, who we did leave to 
look to the camp, wait on the wharf, waving to us. 


When we passing the gear from the boat, io wam 


grab his bundle by, the string and swing it up. 
The string break and shirt, pant, and handker- 
chief fly out to float on the water. Them float, 
but the new carton of .32 ammunition fall out too, 
and we see it for a second, green in the black 
water as it slide to the bottom and the mud and 
the perai.. Mister Bailey, the little assistant, look 
sorry, John look sick, and Mister Cockburn laugh 
a little up in the back of kint nose, “Is that all 
you had?” him ask. 

“Yes,” John say. “I don’t need no more than 
that: for three weeks.” 

“Too bad,” Mister Gedkhars reply. “Too bad. 
Rotten luck. I might be able to spare you a few 
from stores.” 

Funny how a man who can stay decent with 
everybody always find one other who turn him 


bad. 


Is another three weeks we stay up on the survey. 
We triangulate all the stretch between the Rooi 
Swamp and the first. forest. Things is better this 
time. Mister Cockburn don’t feel so rampageous 
to. show what a hard boss him is. Everything is 
better except him and John. Whenever him and 
John speak, one voice is sharp and empty and the 
other voice is dead, and empty. too. Every few 
day him give John two, three cartridge, and John 
‘go out and come back: with two, three piece of 
game, A deer and_a labba, maybe. Or a bush 
pig and an agouti. Whatever ammunition John 
get, him bring back meat to match. And you. 
know, I think that rowel Mister Cockburn’s spirit 
worse than anything else John do. Mister Cock- 
burn-is shooting good, too, and we is eating plenty 
meat, but him don’t walk with the gun like John. 
Who could ever? Not even Mister Hamilton. ~ 

The last Saturday before we leave, John come 


. to Mister Cockburn. It is afternoon and work 
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done till Monday. Son-Son and me is getting the 
gears ready for a little cricket on the flat piece 
under the kookorit palms. The cricket gears keep 
in the big room with the other rest of stores and 









we hear every word John and Mister Cockburn 
say. 

“No, John,” Mister Cockburn tell him, “We 
don’t need any meat. We’re leaving Tuesday 
morning. We have more than enough now.” 
Him voice sleepy and deep from the Berbice chair. 

“Sell me few rounds, Mister Cockburn,” John 
say. “I will give you store price for a few rounds 
of .32.” 

“They're not mine to sell,’ Mister Cockburn 
say, and him is liking the whole business so damn 
much his voice don’t even hold malice, as it always 
do for John. “You know every round of ammuni- 
tion here belongs to Survey. I have to indent and 
account for every shot fired.” 

Him know, like we know, that Survey don’t 
give a lime how much shot fire up in the bush so 
long as the men stay happy and get meat. 

“You can’t give three shot, Mister Cockburn?” 
John say. You know how bad John. want to use 
the new repeater when you hear him beg. 

“Sorry, John,” Mister Cockburn say. “Have 
you checked the calking on the boat? I don’t 
want us shipping any water when _we’re going 
down on Tuesday.”- 

A little later all of we except John go out to 
play cricket. Mister Cockburn and Mister Bailey 
come too, and each take captain of aside. We play 
till the parrots come talking across the river to 
the kookorits and the sky turn to green and fire 
out on the savanna. When we come back to the 
camp John is gone. Him take the corial and gone. 

“That damn buck,”? Mister Cockburn say to 
Mister Bailey. “Gone up. the river to his cousins, 
I suppose. We won’t see him until Monday 
morning now. You can take an Indian out of 


the bush, but God Almighty Himself can’t take- 


the bush out of the Indian.” 


`N 

Mowa morning, we get up and John is 
there. Him is seated on the stelling and all you 
can see of him face is the teeth as him grin and 
the cheeks swell up and shiny with pleasure. Lay 
out on the stelling before him is seven piece of 
game. Three deer, a labba, and three bush pig. 
None of we ever see John look so. Him tired till 
him thin and gray, but happy and proud till him 
can’t speak. 

“Seven,” him say at last and hold up him 
finger. “Seven shots, Dunnie. Thats all I take. 
One day and seven shot.” 

“Whats this?” a voice call from up the veranda 
and we look and see Mister Cockburn inthe soft, 
white-man pajamas lean over to look at we on 
the stelling. “Is that you, John? Where the devil 
have you been?” 
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“I make a little trip, Mister Cockburn,” John 
say. Him is so proud and feel so damn sweet him 
like even Mister Cockburn. “I make a little trip. 
I bring back something for you to take back to 
town. Come and make your choice, sir.” 

Mister Cockburn is off the veranda before the 
eye can blink, and we hear the fine red slipper go 
slap-slap on the path down the bluff. Him come 
to the wharf and stop short when him see the game. 
Then him look at John for a long time and turn 
away slow and make water over the stelling edge 
and come back, slow and steady. 

“All right,” him say, and him voice soft and 
feel bad in your ears, like you did stumble in the 
dark and put your hand into something you would 
walk round. “Al right, John. Where did you get 
the ammunition? Who gave it to you, eh?” Him 
voice go up: and break like a boy’s voice when 
the first hairs begin to grow low down on him 
belly. 

“Mister Cockburn,” John say, so crazy proud 
that even now him want to like the man and share 
pride with him. “I did take the rounds, sir. From 
your room. Seven shot I take, Mister Cockburn, 
and look what I bring you back. Take that deer, 
sir, for yourself and your family. Town people 
never taste meat like that.” ~ 

“You son of a bitch,” Mister Cockburn reply. 
“You damned, impertinent, thieving son of a 
bitch. Bailey!’ —— and him voice scream until 
Mister Bailey come out to the veranda. “Bailey! 
Listen to this. We have a thief in the camp. This 
beauty-here feels that the government owes him 
his ammunition.” 

“What else did you take?” Him voice sound as 
if a rope tie round him throat. 

“What else I take?” John look as if him try to 
kiss a woman and she slap him face. “How I 
could take anything, Mister Cockburn? As if I 
am a thief. Seven little shot I take from the 
carton. You don’t even remember how many 
rounds you did have left. How many you did 
have, eh? Tell me that.” 

“Don’t back-chat me, you bloody thief? Mister 
Cockburn yell. ‘This is your last job with Survey, 
you hear me? I’m going to fire your arse as soon 
as we get to the river mouth. And don’t think this 
game is yours to give away. You shot it with 
government ammunition. With stolen government 
ammunition. Here! Dunnie, Son-Son, Zacchy! 
Get that stuff up to the house. Zacchy, gut them 
and hang them. PII decide what to do with them 
later.” 

John stay as still as if him was dead. Only when 
we gather up. the game and a kid deer drop one 
splash of dark stomach blood onto the boards him 
draw one long breath and shiver. 


“Now,” Mister Cockburn say, “get to hell out 
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j of this! Up to the tent.. You don’t work for me 
ke - any more. PIl take you downriver on. Tuesday 
‘and that’s all. And if I find'one dollar missing 
from my wallet, I’m going to seé you behind bars.” 
a . It is that day I know say how nothing so bad 
before but corruption and rottennéss come worse 
after. None of we could forget John’s face when 
we pick up him game. For we Negro, and for the 
cea white man and for the mulatto man, game is to 
eat sometimes, or it is play to shoot: But for the 
Indian, oh God, game that him kill true, is life 
eyerlasting: It is manhood. pa : 


Was we come back early in the afternoon, 
- with work done, we don’t see John. But the corial 


him not far. Little later, when Zacchy cook, I fill 
a billy pot and go out to the hookorits. I find him 
there, in the grass. 

“John,” I say. “Don’t tek it so. Mister Cock- 
burn young and foolish and -don’t mean harm. 
Eat, John. By the time we reach river mouth 
tomorrow everyting will be’ well again. Do, 
John. Eat dis.” ` 

John look at me and it is one black Indian 
_ Carib face stare like statue into mine. All of him 
Bo still, except the hands that hold the new rifle and 
polish, polish, polish with a rag until the barrel 
shine blue like a Chinee whore hair. 

I come back to the stelling. Mister Cockburn 





the, tarpaulin, enjoying the afternoon breeze off 


with a bottle. The rest of the gang sit on the 
boards and drink tod.: N othing Sweeler than rum 
` and river water. 

“Mister Cockburn,” I tell him, “I don’t like 
how John stay. Him is hit hard, sah.” 

` “Oh, sit down, Dunnie,” him say. “Have a 
drink. That damned. buck needs a lesson. PIL 





‘won’t do him any harm to miss two days’ pay.” 
So I sit, although I know say I shouldn’t. I sit 


‘more. And the Catacuma run soft music round 
the piles of the stelling. All anybody can feel is 
that work done and we have one week in Zuyder 
Town before: money need. call we to the bush 
again. 

Then as I go to the stelling edge to dip water 


ing down from the housé, gliding on the path like 
Jesus across the Sea of Galilee, and I say, “Oh 
God, Mister Cockburn! Where you leave the 
ammunition, eh?” 

But already it is-too late to Bay ‘that. 


the river. Work done, and they hold ‘celebration. 
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- still there, and the engine boat, and we know that. 


' and: Mister Bailey lie into two. deck chair-under ,. 


take him back when we reach Zuyder Town. It ° 


and I have one drink, and then'two, and then one ` 


in the mug I look up and see John. Him is com-- 
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The first shot catch Mister Cockburn in the 
forehead and him drop back in the deck chair, - 
peaceful and easy, like a man‘ call gently from 
sleep who only half wake. And I shout, “Dive — 
oh, Mister Bailey!” and as I drop from the stelling 
into black Catacuma water, I feel something like 
a mardbunta wasp sting between my legs and know 
say I must be the first thing John ever shoot 
to kill that him’ only wound. 

I sink far down in that river and already, be- 
fore it happen, I-can feel perai chew at my fly 7 
button and tear off my cod, or alligator grab: my 
leg to drag me to drowning. But God is good. 

When I come up the sun is still there and I 

strike out for the little island in the river opposito gaa 
the stelling. The river is full of death that pa 

you by, but the stelling holds a walking death like 

the destruction of Apocalypse. : 

I make ground at the island and draw myself 
into the mud and the bush, and blood draw ` 
after me from between my legs. And when I look 
back. at the, stelling, I see Mister Cockburn lie 
down in him deck chair, as if fast asleep, and 
Mister Bailey lie on him face upon the boards, 
with him hands under him stomach, and Zacchy 
on him back with him arms flung wide like a 
baby, and three more of the gang,. Will, Benjie, 
and Sim, all sprawl off on the boards, too, and a 
man more, the one we call Venezuela, fallen into 
the grass, and a last one, Christopher, walking 
like a chicken without a head until him drop: 
close to Mister Bailey and cry out once before 
death hold him. The other seven gone. ‘Them 
vanish. All except Son-Son, poor foolish Son-Son, 
who make across the flat where we play cricket, 
under the kookorits and straight to Rooi Swamp. 

“Oh Jesus, John!’ him bawl as him run, 
“Don’t kill me, John! Don’t kill me, John!’ 

And John standing on the path, with the re- 
peater still as the finger of God in him hands, aim 
once at Son-Son, and I know say how, even at . 
that distance, him could break Son-Son’s ‘back 
clean in the middle. But him lower.the gun and 
shrug and watch Son-Son into the long grass of 
the savanna and into the swamp. Then him come ` 
down the path and look at the eight dead men.. 

“Dunnie!? him call. “I know you is over ~ 
there. How you stay?” S i 

I dig a grave for the living into the mud. 

“Dunnie him call again. “You hurt bad? 
Answer me, man. I see you, you know? Look!” 

A bullet‘bury itself one inch from my face. and 
mud smack into my eye. 

“Don’t shoot me, John,” I beg. 
“fifteen: dollar, remember?” 

“I finish shooting, Dunnie,” him say. 
hurt bad?” 

“No,” I tell him the lie. “Tall right” - 


“I lend you 


“You 
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“Good,” him say from the stelling. “I, will 
bring the corial come fetch you.” 

“No, John!” I plead with him. “Stay where 
you is. Stay there! You don’t want kill me now, 
but I know say how demon guide a Carib hand 
sometimes and make that hand cut throats. . Stay 
there, John!” 

Him shrug again and squat beside Mister Cock- 

burn’s chair, and lift the fallen head and look at 
it and let the head fall again. And I wait. I 
wait and bleed and suffer, and watch John the 
way I would watch a bushmaster snake until 
dark fall. All night I lie there until God take pity 
and close my eye and mind. 
When my mind come back to me, it is full day. 
hn gone from the stelling and I can see him sit 
on the steps up at the house, watching the river. 
The dead stay same place where he drop them. 
Fever burn in me, but the leg stop bleed and I dip 
water from the river and drink. 


Ts day turn above my head until I hear a boat 
engine on the far side of the bend, and in a little 
bit a police launch come up midstream and make 
for the stelling. When they draw near, one man 
step to the bows with a boat hook, and then the 
rifle talk from the steps and the man yell, hold 
him wrist, and drop to the deck. Him twist and 
wriggle behind the cabin quicker than a lizard. 
I hear an Englishman’s voice yell in the cabin 
and the man at the wheel find reverse before the 
yell come back from the savanna. The boat go 
downstream a little, then nose into the overhang 
of the bank, where John’s rifle can’t find them. 
I call out once and they come across to the island 
and take me off on the other side, away from the 
house. And is when I come on board that I see 
how police know so quick about what happen. 
For Son-Son, poor foolish old Son-Son, who I 
think still hide out in the swamp, is there. Him 
have on clothes not him own, and him is scratched 
and torn as if him had try to wrestle a jaguar. 

And then I learn that Son-Son did run straight 
as a peccary pig, all night, twenty mile across Rooi 
Swamp where never any man had even put him 
foot before. Him did run until him drop down in 
the camp of a coolie rancher bringing cattle down 
to the coast, and they did take him from there 
down to the nearest police post. When him tell 
police, they put him in the jeep and drive like 
hell for the river mouth and the main station. 

“Lord witness, Son-Son,” I say, “you was born 
to hang. How you didn’t meet death in Rooi 
Swamp, eh?” 

Him just look frighten and tremble, and the 
sergeant laugh. 
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AT THE STELLING 


“Him didn’t want to come upriver with we,” 
he say. “Superintendent nearly have to tie him 
before him would step on the boat.” 

“Sergeant,” the Superintendent say. Him was 
the Englishman I hear call out when John wound 
the policeman. “Sergeant, you take three men 
and move in on him from the side of the house. 
Spread out well. Pll take the front approach with 
the rest. Keep low, you understand.” 

“Don’t do it, Super,” I beg him. “Look how 
John stay in that house up there. River behind 
him and clear view before. Him will see you and 
you move one step. Don’t do it.” 

Him look at me angry and the white eyebrow 
draw together in him red face. 

“Do you think I’m going to leave him up 
there?” he say. “He’s killed eight and already 
tried to kill one of my men.” 

“No, Super,” I tell him. “John don’t iry to kill 
you. If him did try, then you would have take one 
dead man out of the river. Him only want to 
show you that him can sting.” 

But what use a poor’black man talk to police. 
The sergeant and him three stand on the cabin 
roof, hold onto the bank, and drag themself over. 
Then the Super with him five do the same. F can 
hear them through the grass like snakes on them 
stomach. John Jet them come a little way to the 
house, and then, with him first shot, him knock the 
Super’s black cap off, and with him second, him 
plug the sergeant in the shoulder. The police 
rifles talk back for a while, and Son-Son look at 
me. When the police come back, I take care to say 
no word. The sergeant curse when the Super pour 
Dettol on the wound and beg the Super to let him 
go back and bring John down. 

“We'll get him,” the Super say. “He knows it. 
He knows he doesn’t stand a chance.” 

But him voice can’t reach John to tell him that, 
and when them try again one man come back 
with him big toe flat and bloody in the police 
boot. When I go out, though, and walk along the 
bank to the stelling and Jay out the bodies decent 
and cover them with canvas from the launch, it 
could have been an empty house up there on the 
bluff. 

Another hour pass and the police begin to fret, 
and I know say that them is going to try once 
more. I want to tell them don’t go, but them is 
police and police don’t like hear other men talk. 

And is then, as we wait, that we hear a next 
engine, an outboard, and round the bend come a 
Survey boat, and long before it draw up beside the 
overhang, my eye know Mister Hamilton as him 
sit straight and calm in the bows. . 

“Dunnie, you old fool,” him say and hold me 
by the shoulders. “Why didn’t you stop it? You 
mean to say you couldn’t see it coming?” 
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Him smile to show me that the words is to hide 
sorrow. .Him is the same Mister Hamilton. 
Dress off in the white shirt and white stocking 
him always wear, with the big linen handkerchief 
spread upon him head under the hat and hanging 
down the neck back to guard him from sun. 

“I came as soon as I could,” him say to the 
Super. “As soon asthe police in Zuyder rang 
Survey and told us what you had phoned through.” 

You can see the Super is glad to have one of 
him own sort to talk with. More glad, though, 


. because it is Mister Hamilton, and Mister Hamil- 


ton’s spirit make all trouble seem less. 

. “We might have to bomb him out,” Super say. 
“I never have seen a man to shoot like that. Do 
you think he’s sane, Hamilton?” 

Mister Hamilton give a little smile that j is not a 
smile. “He’s sane now,” he say. “If he wasn’t, 
he’d have blown your head off.” l 

“What’s he going to do??? Super ask. 

Mister Hamilton lift him shoulder and shake 
him head. Then him go up to the cabin top and 


jump on the bank and walk to the stelling. Not 


a sign from the house. 

I follow him and move the canvas from all the 
staring dead faces and him look and look and pass 
him hand, tired and slow, across him face, 

“How did it go, Dunnie?” him ask. 

I tell him. ' 

“You couldn’t have stopped him?” 

“No,” I say. “Him did have pride to restore. 


Who could have stop that? You, maybe, Mister 


Hamilton. But I doubt me if even you.” 

“Al right,” him say. “All right.” 

Him turn and start to walk to the house. 

“Come back, man,” Super shout from where 
him lie in the grass on the bank. Mister Hamilton 
just walk on regular and gentle. 

John’s first bullet open a white wound in the 
boards by Mister Hamilton’s left foot. The next 
one do the same by the right. Him never look or 
pause; even him back, as I watch, don’t stiffen. 
The third shot strike earth before him and kick 
dirt onto him shoe. 

“John!” him call, and Mister Hamilton have 
a voice like a howler monkey when him want. 
“John,.if you make a ricochet and kill me, Pm 
going to come up there and break your neck.” 

Him walk on, easy and slow, up the path, up 
the steps, and into the house. 

I sit by the dead and wait. 

Little bit pass and Mister Hamilton come back. 


© Him is alone, with a basket in him hand. Him 


face still. Like the face of a mountain lake, back 
in the interior, where you feel but can’t see the 
current and the fullness of water below. 
“Shirley,” him call to the Super, “bring the 
launch up to the stelling. You'll be more com- 
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fortable here than where you are. It’s quite safe. 
He won’t shoot if you don’t rush him.” 

I look into the basket him bringing down from 
the house: It full of well-cooked labba. Enough 
there to feed five ‘times the men that begin to 
gather on the stelling. 

The Super look into the basket also, and I see a 
great bewilderment come into him face. “Good 


God!” him say. “What’s all this? Whats he 
doing?” 
“Dunnie,” Mister Hamilton say to me, “‘there’s 


a bottle of rum in my-boat. And some bread and 
a packet of -butter. Bring them over for me, will 
you? Go on,” him tell Super, “have some. John 
thought you might be getting hungry.” 


I go to the Survey: boat and fetch out the ru# 


and the bread and the butter. I bring knife, also, 
and a plate and a mug for Mister Hamilton, and a 
billy full of river water for put into the rum. When 
everything come, him cut bread and butter it, and 
pour rum for Super and himself, and take a leg 
of labba. When him chew the food, him eat like 
John. The jaws of him mouth move sideways and 
not a crumb drop to waste. The rest of we watch 
him and Super, and then we cut into the labba 
too, and pour liquor from the bottle. The tar- 
paulin stretch above we and the tall day is be- 
ginning to die over the western savanna. 

“Why did he do it?” Super say and look at the. 
eight dead lay out under the canvas. “I don’t 
understand it, Hamilton. Christ! He must be 
mad.” 

Him lean over beside Mister Hamilton and cut 
another piece of labba from the basket. 

“What does he think he can do?” him ask 
again. “If he doesn’t come down,.I’m going to 
send downriver for grenades. We’ll have -to get 
him out somehow.” 

Mister Hamilton sit and eat and say nothing. 
Him signal to me and I pass him the bottle. Not 
much left into it, for we all take a drink. Mister 
Hamilton tilt out the last drop and I take the 
billy and go to the stelling edge and draw a little 
water for Mister Hamilton and bring it back. 
Him draw the drink and put the mug beside him. 
Then him step from under the tarpaulin and fling 
the empty bottle high over Catacuma water.- And 
as the bottle turn and flash against the dying sun, 
I see it fall apart in the middle and broken glass 
falling like raindrops as John’s bullet strike. 

We all watch and wait, for now the whole 
world stand still and wait with we. Only the 
water make soft music round the stelling. 

Then from up the house there is the sound of 
one shot. It come to us sudden and short and 
distant, as if something close it round. 

“AU right,” Mister Hamilton say to the Super. 
“You better go and bang him down now.” 
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‘in. the direction of. the theater, and with’ ‘much success: A fler a i long: ` 
and tvell-recéived: tryout through the Middle ; West, ‘A THURBER. . 
: CARNIVAL was classifi ed: by- VARIETY as a hit, on Broaduiay, alio o. 
though friends-i ‘in St. Louis had. told Mr. Thurber that CARNIVAL ©- >. a 
was “‘too sophisticated for New. York.” In ‘Seplember he Joined the TE a 
` cast óf the show, playing the. role of his. a 
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Gy im robin in my apple tree sings as, s.cheerily ; now 
as if he were living in the Gay Nineties, when there - 


never was a cakewalk or a band’ concert in the 


park that ended.in-a knife fight, the throwirig of > 
beer cans and. bottles,. the’ calling out of the Nas ` 


tional Guard, and ‘the turning: of fire hoses on ` 
youthful- rioters.~ Through it all. the robin ‘sings, 
“Summertime, and the living is easy,” 


yourself involyed i in the Broadway. theater.. And if 
that cued him into “Give: my regards to Broad- 


way,” I should probably make a pass at him with’” 
_ afly swatter and order him out of the house, « or the 


‘tree. EN i 


Editors; and ‘other busy. ides, keep asking me: 
what I think about the future of. the American 
' “theater. If they telephone: me in the: country to”. 

‘ask this question; I always'say, witha sigh of, relief, 
o- “Then you mean it’s still: alive”? “Naturally, I 
' worry-about the fabulous invalid; ‘which has got: 


‘into a far worse state-since the 1920s ‘than I have. 


In 1928, Philip Barry’s Holiday opened: on. Broad~ 
way ona Monday’ night i in November, and there: - 


were four other’ ‘openipgs thar night, and, twelve i in 


“all during the-week. : 


Later the: legitimate. healer doquired: a. ‘slow 


marės:-and ` matineemares that now „áfflict the 
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Es THURBER has in recent months turned his interest in comedy 


and‘ wish. 
` I could sit down and ‘have a. heart-to-heart-talk 

‘with the merry moron. ‘I Would fell him that it is. 

- easy enough to be lighthearted’ if you have not got. - 

~ .ments and debates about the morbid and decadent 
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i drama: Once, last. summer, When the robin woke : 


me ‘with his Gershwin . tune, I-lay. there’ retitling 


: certain plays | to ‘fit ‘the temper and ‘trend of the .. 
_ preserit day, and camé up with these: Abies Irish 


Neurosis; The: Bitter: and Ache Man, Ned Macabre’ s- 


` Daughter, I Dismember Mama, They Slew. What They’ ` 
_ Wanted, Toys in. the Psychosomatic, ‘The Glands Mes. 
` nagerte, Destroy Writes Again, The Manic ‘Who Came 
-to Dinner, and, a title calculated to pop you‘ ‘out oF 


bed, and-into a ‘cold tub, Oklahomosexual:. 
' It seems to me that this year’s extensive argu- 


state of so-called ‘serious modern drama skim the 
surface: like’ skipping Stones: because they fail to- 
take into consideration the dying out of humor and ° 


. comedy, and thé consequent process of déhumiani: . 


zation, both on stage and off. ‘There were literally 
dozens of comedies to lighten the heart’ and 
quicken. the step between, say, The First. Year and 
Life With Father. These were comedies of ‘Ameri- 


‘can life; familial and familiar, but they seem like . 
‘ancient. history. now; .sométhing to-be discussed - 
“solemnly. by a present-day; Aristotle. -They-could 
` be more cogently. and amusingly discussed by a: ~ 


new Robert Benchley;,. but,-alas, there isn’t’ any. 


- The decline of humor. and comedy. in our-time i ss 
has: had .a “multiplicity “of causes, a principal oné 


being ‘the ideological beating they have taken 


-~ wasting ailment. - It began to- ‘develop the night- v from both the intellectual left and -the political. S 
n The dart: came about foul the ae ae 


É Drawing by Christian Bérard.. Courtesy, SW ean) Aserar Hartford... tS. ae cee E oo 
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re McCarthyism. The former is. more complex. 
ies . Humor has long been a target of leftist intelleč- 
Xic | tuals, and the reason is simple enough: in itself. 
ze", * Humor, as’ Lord Boothby has said, is the only 

solvent of terror and tension, and terror and ten- 





ote 


sion are among. the chief ideological weapons of 
Communism. The leftists have made a concerted 


labor, antiproletarian stereotype, and they have 
-left no stereotype unused in their attack, from 
“no time for comedy” to the grim warnings that 
l humori is a sickness, a sign of inferiority compen, 
shield and not 4 weapon. ~ / 
The modern morbid playwrights seem to have 


serious and has importance, whereas the truth is 
EN that coinedy i is just as important,-and often more 
Sar serious in its approach to truth, and, what few 
e writers:‘seem to realize or to admit, usually more 
- difficult to write. a 





gant intellectual critics condemn humor, and 
comedy, for while they can write about Greek Old 





Comedy, Middlé Comedy, and New Comedy with ` 


Pag! all the flourishes of pretension, they avoid a simple 
Moe ce truth, succinctly expressed by the Oxford Classical 
af Dictionary -in its discussion. of Middle ' Comedy. 
“Before long the realistic depiction of daily life 
became the chief-aim in Comedy. Ordinary, com- 
monplace life is no easy subject to treat interest- 
ingly on the stage; and Antiphanes contrasts the 
comic poet’s more difficult lot with the tragedian’s, 
‘whose plot is already familiar, and the deus ex 
machina at hand — the comic writer has 1 no such 
. resources.’ 


~ 


Ti history of stage comedy, in both Greece and 
Rome, begins with cheap and ludicrous effects. 
In Greek Old Comedy there were the padded 
costumes of the grotesque comedian, the paunch 
and the leather phallus.- The Roman Plautus, in 
‘freely translating Greek New Comedy, stuck in 
gags to make his rough: and restless audiences 
guffaw, so that in the beginning comedy was, to 
use a medical term, exogenous ~~ that is, not aris- 
-ing from within the human being, but dragged in 
from the outside. The true balance of life and art, 
. > the saving ‘of the-human mind as well as of the 
Ms theater, lies in what has long been known as 
io tragicomedy, for hu.nor and. pathos, tears and 
_: 7, = laughter are, in the highest expression of human 
pore character and achievement, inseparable. Many 


\ 





š B phenate tragicomedy, as if the two integral parts 
were warring elements that must be separated. 


I think the first play that ever sent me out of the 


imidation of -writers and “playwrights uhder’ ; 


~:' |. attack on humor as an antisocial, antiracial, anti-’ 


` fallen for: the fake argument that only tragedy i is. 


It is not a curious but a natural thing that arro- 


dictionaries, including the OED, wrongly hy- - 





American theater in a mood of élation and of high 
hope. for our stage was What Price Glory? Amidst 
‘all the blood-and slaughter- there ran the recurring 
sound -of congruous laughter. I still vividly re- 
member the scene in which’ the outraged French 
father of an outraged daughter babbles his griev- 
ance for a full minute to the bewildered Captain 
Flagg, who then asks a French-speaking American 
lieutenant, ““What did he say?” ` +. 
“Rape,” says the lieutenant. i 
- That scene fairly shines. with humanity when ° 


compared to an episode in the recent There Wasa . 


Little Girl in which the raped little girl solemnly ., 
asks her seducer if she had enjoyed the experience, 
And I can still recall the gleams of humor j 

R. C. Sherriff’s Journey s End, as bitter a war play 
as any. 

“What kind of soup is this, Sergeant?” asks Cap- 
tain Stanhope. 

_ “Yellow soup, sir,” 
apologetically. 

Screen writers, as well as. lavage seem “ 
reluctant, or unable, to use the devices of comedy 
out of fear of diluting suspense.. A few years ago, 

_-in.a movie about a bank clerk who stole a million 
dollars, crammed it into a suitcase, got into a taxi 
with his-unaware and bewildered wife, and headed - 
for-an airport to flee the country, there came a 


scene in which he handed the driver a fifty-dollar i 


bill and told him to “Step on it.” Now I submit 
that the wife 6f an American male of modest 
income would have gone into a comedy scene at 
this point, but the writer or writers of the-script 


must have been ‘afraid that such-an interlude _ 


. would ruin the terror and tension, and terror and 
, tension must be preserved nowadays; even at the 
expense of truth. , i 

Katherine Hepburn recently said that our’play- 
-wrights should “rise above their time,’? but, if 
they tried that, they would simply sink below 
themselves, or sit there staring at the blank paper 
in their typewriters. Separate molds- turn out 
unvarying shapes. You can’t make a Tennessee 
Ernie.out of a Tennessee Williams, any more than 


you can turn‘a callin’ back into a trough cleanin’. 


‘A callin’? back, if.you don’t know, is a gatherin’ 
of folks at the bedside of a dyin’ man, to call him 
back. I hope this doesn’t inspire one of the morbid 
playmakers to make a play in which the dyin’? man 
drags all the other folks down with him. 

It will be said, I suppose, that I couldn’t write 
such a tragedy. because of the limitation of my 
tools and the nature of my outlook. (Writers of 
comedy have outlook, whereas writers of tragedy 
have, according to them, insight.) It is true, I 
confess, that if a male character of my invention 

‘started across the stage to disrobe a virgin crimi- 
nally (ah, euphemism to end euphemisms!), he 
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says the mess sergeańt, 


4 


B would probably catch his foot in, the piano stool 
and end up playing Button Up Your Overcoat on the 
black keys. There are moře ways than one, in- 
cluding, if you will, a Freudian stumble, to get 
from tragedy.into tragicomedy. Several years ago 
a book reviewer in the New York Sunday Times 

i wrote: “The tragedy of age is not that a man grows 

i old, but that he stays young,” and, indeed, there 

is the basis of a good tragedy in that half-truth. 


The other half’ might be stated, in a reverse Sha-' 


vian paraphrase, ‘The trouble with youth is that 
it is wasted on the old?’ There is where the com- 
edy would come in to form a genuine tragicomedy. 


’ At sixty-five, going on sixty-six, I think Ican speak 
w with a touch of authority. 


a 


Mss Hepzurn (to get back to her) is devoted to 


the great plays.of Shakespeare, who didn’t rise 
above his time, but merely above the ability of his 
contemporaries,’ He often wrote about a time 
worse than his own, such as the period of Mac- 
beth. In that drama he could proclaim that life 
is a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing, but say it in a play told by a 
genius, full of soundness and fury, signifying many 
things. The distinguished Mr. Williams and his 
= contemporaries are not so much expressers of their 
time as expressions of it, and, for that matter, 
aren’t we all? The playwright of today likes to 
believe that he is throwing light upon his time, or 
upon some part of it, when his time is actually 
throwing light upon him. This, it seems to me, 
has always been the case, but it happens more 
intensely now, perhaps, than ever before. More- 
-over, there are two kinds of light, the glow that 
illumines and the glare that obscures, and the 
pe former seems to be dimming. 

The American family, in spite of all its jitters 
and its loss of cohesion, still remains in most of its 
manifestations as familiar as ever, and it is our 
jumpy fancy to believe that all fathers are drunk- 

- ards, ‘all mothers kookies, and all children knife 
wielders planning to knock off their parents. Our 
loss of form in literature is, in large part, the result 
of an Oral Culture into which we began descend- 
ing quite a while back. This is. the age of the 

es dragged-out interview, the endless discussion 
pe panels on television; an age in which photogra- 


phers, calling on writers in their homes, stay - 


around the house as long as the paper hanger or 
.the roofer. Everything is tending to get longer and 
longer, and more and more shapeless. ‘Telephone 
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calls last as long as half an hour, or even, forty 
minutes by my own count; women, saying good- 
by at front doors, linger longer than ever, saying, 
“Now I must go, and, eventually, “Now, I really 
must go.” But nothing is accomplished simply any 
more. Writers of letters finish what they have to 
say on page two and then keep on going. Khru- 
shchev talks for five hours at press conferences, and 


` may even have got it up to ten by the time this 


survey appears. (Moral: Great oafs from little 
icons grow.) 

As brevity is the soul of wit, form, it seems to me, 
is the heart of humor and the salvation of comedy. 
“You are a putter in, and I am a taker out,” Scott 
Fitzgerald once wrote to Thomas Wolfe. Fitz- 
gerald was-not a master of comedy, but in his 
dedication to taking out, he stated the case for 
form as against flow. It is up to our writers, in this 
era of Oral Culture, to bring back respect for form 
and for the innate stature and dignity of comedy. 
We cannot, to be sure, evoke humorists, or writers 


- of comedy, by prayer or pleading or argument, but 


we can, and must, hope for a renascence of rec- 
ognizable American comedy. The trend of the 
modern temper is toward gloom, resignation, and 
even surrender, and there is a great wailing of the 
word “Decadence!” on all sides. But for twenty- 
five hundred years decadence has come’ and 
decadence has gone. Reading Webster on the 
subject might make a newly arrived visitor from“ 
Mars believe that everything in art and literature 
came to a morose: end as the nineteenth century 
closed out. It was a period of Decadence and of 
the Decadents, led by Baudelaire, Verlaine, and 
Mallarmé in France. Writes old Noah: “They 
cultivated the abnormal, artificial, and neurotic 


.in subject and treatment, tending to the morbid 


or eccentric, and to the mystically sensuous and 
symbolic.” 

Well, we are still going on, and we have four 
decades left in this battered and bloody century. 
Walter Lippmann said last summer, in his first 
television appearance, that he did not believe the 
world is coming apart. It is heartening to know 


- that he selected as the foremost leader of our time 


Sir Winston Churchill, a man also respected for 
his wit and humor, but one who, like Lincoln, had 
to survive suspicion and attack for his gift of 
comedy. I think it was Booth Tarkington who 
once said, “‘Sobersides looks at humor the way a 
duchess looks at bugs.” It is high time that Sober- 
sides came of age and realized that, like Emily 
Dickinson’s hope, humor is a feathered thing 
that perches in the soul. 
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- wound tight to sun shook on a bough, shook out 


. From vines like conflagrations of the air,- 
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IN THE GARDEN: OF THE HURRICANE'S 


sy JOHN CIARDI 


l, 


In the garden of the hurricane’s eye, a bird 


blood-music from the heart-pump of the light; 

and all the day’s wood woke, trembling with song: 
from weightless tops of green, from bearing boughs ` 
nodding their fruits, and over meadows glazed 


like birthday cakes candled with flickering flowers, 
. the morning wind of bird song swelled its way 


into-thé waking thought of man and woman 
wound in their mosses at the edge of time. 


He lay carved dark and naked, one root-arm l 


Outflung across the moss, half-deep in moss. 
She, on her side, lay folded in the sleep - 
between his arm and body, her breasts borne. 
against the brown withes of his ribs, her hair 
spilled on his shoulder, one arm and one-knee ` 
locking her birth to his. Like vine on tree. 


. she knit upon him. Like the sun-wound birds . 


her heart’ began. And like the morning song , 
that fluttered thé flower-candles in the sun, 
and stirred the leaping blazes of the vines, 


she stirred in him and woke. A rainbow bent 

to her first-opened eyes. . Like light and shade 

a smile played on her lips. She raised herself 
slowly on one moss-printed elbow, leaning 
between him and the light, and knew at once, ‘ 
as she stared down at him, how he would wake. 
She tested tremblingly with her slow eyes 

the knottings of his body. He looked foolish 
lying so far from knowledge, his mouth open. _ ) 
His useless nipples like two hairy shells 

slid sidewise on his sleep. She almost laughed — 
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to be so-knit with powers and vestiges 

and still to sleep, while every sun-wound bird 
shook the day’s wood-with song, and his own blood 
ran like new singing rivers from his heart-hump __ 
to the bronze blood-webbed gourd burled in his thighs; 
This time she laughed aloud. It was that laugh 
more than all bird song brought his eyes to rest 
from’ their lost warider in themselves. His lids 
blew back like mist. At the sky top he saw 

the storm’s clear eye look down, then -look away. 
‘He heard a wind move and the sea change sound: 


` She laughed again, but only in herself, 
and touched him with a finger on one nipple. 
His flung arm grew around her. Silently 

she swelled upon it as upon the wood 

of which she was the leaf, the fruit, and pod. 
The laughter in her bloomed into a fire: i 


~ she was:the vine blazed up the bird-swept trees, 


he was the trunk and forest of all sleep ` i 

and waking, and one weather raged them botti, - 
She clung against its rip, then fell away ` 

backward from trunk to moss.. The’ tree fell with her. 


Out of its ripped roots rose the blood-webbed snake. 


"The birds-had shut themselves. From broken boughs 
the vines lashed like loose lines, their pennants torn. 
The meadow-candles, doused, blew down and lay 
like strings in mud. ‘The man and woman lay 
lashed to themselves, nearer than Paradise, 

a weather in them Heaven wept to bear. 

All she had wakened knowing, he would learn. 

All he had wakened answering, she would be. 

The weather killed and rested. Beetles baked 

like gravel in the mud: The sucking sun 

glued them to clay again. The eighth day burned. 


All round them now inquiring angels passed, 
and found no one tree, but the fruit of all 
baked into clay with beetles, heads of birds, - 

„and the torn vines of that dismasted sleep. 

‘The woman looked up from between two rocks 
and thought “‘Is this the end? Is, there an end?” 
The man said nothing but refused their alms, 
salvaged what could be of spoiled fruit, dug roots 
and brought them to her. “Is it time to go?” 
she asked beside him, watching the light angels 
strolling and taking note. He did not answer. 
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All night he lay beside her, silent. Silent 

he woke and dug a cave back from. their rocks. 
Silent, he combed the wood among the angels. 

And silent at the shore where they had moored 

he scraped for mussels, slipped, gashed his arm open, | 
and left his first blood on the water. (Later, 

an angel noted that the ship’s reflection, 

lying across the cove’s glaze, must have touched 
the bloodstain in its instant on the water, 
for.whén they put to sea one jib was red. : 
And all the weathers of Heaven could not bleach i it.) 


That night he lay again without a word . ~ ' 
half in the unfinished cave, his scarred arm left 

like a new bone in moonlight, while his head 

. lay in the shadow he had dug. She, waking, 

sat by him weeping softly for his blood, 

then bent and kissed the scar — tenderly first; ', 

then with a sobbing passion pressed her lips ` ae 
into his flesh, so hard the scar broke blood. 

He woke in pain, and it was then he spoke. 

“Eve,” he said from his dark, and his red arm. 

‘locked round her till she moaned for her crushed breath. 


The one-eyed moon lay on them openly 

when they fell spent, apart. She knew his name 
and said it to herself where she lay from him, 
face up-into the moon. “Adam,” she said, 

as if a night bird knocked inside her heart; ___ 
and waited for that knock, knew it would come 
one night as they lay locked. “Adam,” she said, 
_and like a moonglow edged back to his side. 
“How dark he is,” she thought, “even the moon 
leaves him half shadowy.” But when she lay 
beside him, she, too, darkened and went out. 


Then a branch moved, and both of them lay lit. 


Before dawn he was waiting at the shore. 
The sun rose through the rigging of the ship. 

He heard their voices drifting on the water 

and did not know what language they were speaking 
but heard shouts of command, hurrying sounds 

such as he had not heard them make before, 

and knew that they were leaving. As he knew. 

that one, the tallest and the whitest Captain. 
`of all that crew of Captains, would come to him 
there on the shore before the ship hove round 

into the weather and was gone. The ship 


” 
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broke out a white jib, then a red. He smiled — 

a sword-smile drawn on at the edge of battle — 

his blood would sail there far as the sea wound | 
into God’s eye. The weather God denied 

would hoist one flag in Heaven, if no other. 

He saw Him then: an eye in his mind’s eye, 

a calm raged round by storms. And at the center? 
Was that it? to be locked in calm, but powerless 

to calm what raged? To pity God the lusts 

that hurled Him round, yet kept their distance from Him? 
He bowed his head to knowledge. The Angel came. 


White as a noon cloud swelling on the sea, 

yet shot through by a flame of ice, the Angel 
stood off the earth and bréezes circled him 

like sunset doves, their wings both red and white, 
and neither, and all three in the same instant. 
“The orders were to drive you from the Garden.” 
And he: “It was His eye moved and let in 

- the rage around it. Now, what garden is there 
but what I make myself?” The Angel nodded, 
and from his hawk-head one white feather fell. - 

. The man watched it descend through all one age? -- 


“You still may choose,” God’s bird said. “Come or stay. 
This age is ended and the ship turns back.” 
Crouched at the fern-edge of the wood, the woman 
shivered at the man’s laugh. She watched him turn 
full circle east to west and saw him roll 

the world into his eye. She felt his:look, 

- felt it approach; thought once their eyes had met, 
but his passed on, and she crouched back afraid. 

As if out of her fear, the whole wood started 

. its waterfall of bird song; leaf and fruit 

came on at once; the meadows lit their candles, 


“Has He a garden not ringed round by rages?” 

he said. And the Angel, suddenly man-faced: 
“You stay then?” But the man felt his first power. 
“I won’t have words put into my mouth, not even 
by a half-God in kindness. My words are not 

‘I stay’ but ‘You go?” Sadly, the Hawk smiled: 
“Take this, then,” and he put a burning branch 
into the man’s hand. Then the ship was gone. 
The man turned, flag in hand, and saw her risen 


out of the ferns. And waved: And the brand burned, 
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This month marks’the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Bliss Perry, who taught at Williams, Prince 
ton; and Harvard, and who was, for nearly a decade; the seventh editor of the attantic.- We turn to his younger 
brotten, Lewis Perry, ren principal of he Eseler Heaney: ues this informal and d hippy pomak 


T mosr people there will be a touch of humor. 
in the thought that a man of more than eighty ` 


should be writing about his “older brother.” 


Bliss Perry was born in November, 1860, just a` 


hundred years ago. I am not talking about him 
_ as a former editor of the Atlantic, but as my older 
brother. ; 

First, I must say jomeiny ‘of our Raa “My 
father was a well-known political economist who 
. taught at Williams College for thirty-eight’ years 
- and brought up his family in the lovely village of 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. There were six of 
us, five boys and a girl. My sister was the oldest, 
then came Bliss. I was the youngest, sixteen years 
younger than Bliss, so you will understand my 
attitude of hero worship. 

President Garfield, who’ was a Williams alum- 
nus, was coming to ihe Williams commencement 


in 1881 when he was assassinated. That was the: 
“year Bliss graduated, and almost my first memory ` 


is of that commencement. (I was four years old.) 
Bliss went on to teach elocution at Williams, and 
at the same time took courses in writing and in 
. English literature leading toward his master’s 
degree. Although Bliss played on the ‘Williams 
baseball team, I do not recall ever: seeing him 
play; but I do remember him as a young‘teacher 
: } 


‘at Williams. At the first faculty meeting Bliss at- 
tended, Dr. Carter, the president of the college, 
-asked his opinion “about some discussion which. 


had come up between the undergraduates “and 
the faculty. When Bliss had given his answer, 


-my father remarked, “What. my son Bliss has just | 
- said doesn’t- mean anything.” 
. brother’s academic start. 


c But within the family 
it was different. We. were a boisterous family, 
all talking at once. 


“Quiet! Bliss is speaking.” This seemed very 


. unfair to the other members of the family. 


At this time Bliss was a tall, rather handsome 
young man-of very studious habits. He worked 
hard in the evenings on Old English and Anglo- 
Saxon, which he had never had in college, and 


` this ambition for learning made a great impression’. 
on me. Soon, like. all young scholars in the eight- . 


een eighties, he felt that he should study in Ger- 


‘ many, so for two years he worked abroad in order 


to get a background for his future teaching. I 


remember his return to Williamstown; it was a ` 


beautiful moonlight night in July, and I can see 
now the haycocks in my father’s field. “How 
thrilled I was that my big brother had come 
back to us! - 
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LEWIS PERRY z 


This was my. . 


l My father would hold up . 
his hand when everybody was talking and say: 


"nat 


At this point he made a a Start in his writing; aid 
you can imagine the excitement in, the family 
when his short stories began to appear in Seribner’s 


magazine and when his first novel, The Broughton - 


House, was published. The book was about life in 


Ashfield, Massachusetts, where my uncle, John 


Wadhams, was the minister of the Congregational 


Church. Bliss knew all the streams around Ash- . 


field, for early in life he had become an ardent 
` trout fisherman. Some of his most charming bits 
of writing, including his later book Pools and Rip- 
ples, ‘were about fishing. Bliss seemed to sense my 
athletic interest in tennis and baseball but never 
asked me to go fishirig with him. Perhaps if I had 
gone, we would not have been so intimate. 


` Į am coming to a period now when my ‘hero 


worship was more mature. After Bliss’s return 
from. abroad, he married Annie Bliss of New 
. Haven,*who was the daughter of our parents’ 
closest friends. Soon Bliss bought some land 
from:my father and built a house. 

My father retired from teaching in 1892, and 
for the rest of his life lived’ each day. thinking 
mostly about free trade and his sons. In his judg- 
ment we all could have been valedictorians if we 
had put our minds to it. My father-was a:scholar, 
Bliss was a scholar, but the rest of us, I fear, were 
not. Bliss was making a great impression with his 
teaching and had become an influence in the town 


and the college. President Carter of Williams and’ 


my father were nevér sympathetic toward one an- 
other. I remember my father saying once at the 
table, “President Carter is a very poor judge of 
men, but he thinks a great deal of-you, Bliss!” 
Then came the unexpected call to Princeton. 


At that time, I was a schoolboy. at Lawrenceville ' 


and I thought it would be wonderful to have my 
big brother near me in New Jersey, but Father did 
` not approve of Bliss’s leaving Williamstown. “You 


„have just been elected a deacon in the Congrega- - 
tional Church,” said father; but Bliss slowly made ` 


up his mind to go, and it was a wise decision. 


Princeton in the years 1893 to 1900 was as near. 


a collegiate paradise as one could find, and in 
many ways this was the happiest period ‘of Bliss’s 
life. He built a home there and had a family of 
_ two daughters and a son. In the beginning of his 
tenure there, I was at Lawrenceyille, only four 
miles away, and Bliss and his wife did everything 
possible to make.a boy feel he belonged to a 
pretty nice family. There was much more social 
life there than at Williamstown, and he and his 
wife enjoyed-going out to dinner and to the Sun- 
day teas. Grover Cleveland came to Princeton to 
live in 1897, upon completion of his term of office 
as President; Woodrow Wilson was a young profes- 
sor about Bliss’s age; John Hibben and his wife 
were very congenial; and there were many others. 
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MY OLDER BROTHER 


Mr. Cleveland seemed to have a particular liking 


‘for Bliss — perhaps. because Bliss was a Demo- 


crat, perhaps because he was a fisherman. New 
York and Philadelphia were close by. There was 
a relaxed atmosphere. Many people had books 
and articles published, seemingly without strain. 
Bliss had thé feeling that his courses were going 


‘well; and he. enjoyed the congeniality of the place, 


especially in the spring, which reached its climax 
when everyone gathered out under the trees for 


‘the Senior. Sing. -At Princeton, in those days, 
_ everybody seemed to like everybody else. It may 


sound naive, but that i is the Princeton I remember. 


I GRADUATED from Williams in 1898, and Bliss 
and his wife asked me to spend a year with them 
in Princeton while I was studying for my M.A. 
Could anything have been more wonderful for an 
enthusiastic young man than to have as his two 
teachers Woodrow Wilson and Bliss? Were there 
ever two better lecturers anywhere? I doubt it. 
Bliss was first of all a teacher. He demonstrated 
this at Williams, at Princeton, and at Harvard. 
His gift was such that if he referred to a certain 
book in a lecture, at the end of the hour you went 


` to the library and got that book. Is saw this happen 
over and over again. 


One of my most delightful experiences at Prince- 
ton was, Sunday supper with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland. I was often invited to their home be- 
cause one of my classmates at Williams was a 
nephew of ‘Mr. Cleveland’s. One night I said, 
“Tell me about Senator Murphy of New York.” 
Mr. Cleveland said, “When I was governor of 
New York and running for President in 1884, 
Murphy called me up and told me that Benjamin 
Butler had some Massachusetts votes, and that he 


was going to be in Troy that night, and that he - 
‘would get a closed carriage and bring Butler over 


to Albany to see him. I replied, ‘What if they say 


that we got hold of Benjamin Butler and promised 


him something if I were elected?’ ‘In that case,’ 
said Murphy, ‘we will both of us swear that we 
never saw the damned old cuss!” That was the 
New York senator. 

The year 1898 to 1899 was a banner year for 
me and strengthened me in my desire to teach. 
I could not have had greater inspiration in the 
classroom, and I was living with my hero, finding 
him more wonderful than even I had thought. 


’ There were afternoons together on the golf links 


and the opportunity to read and study and to 


. meet interesting people. -One of the most char- ° 
` acteristic qualities of Bliss was his desire to help 


young men in every way possible. This he did 
simply, modestly, and unobtrusively. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


That was my case exactly in Princeton. Bliss 
saw what stage I was in in my intellectual develop- 
ment. He did not show disappointment or dis- 
approval, nor would he give me much praise. I 
went along, studied hard, and did my work in the 
Seminar Room of the Princeton Library. The 
room was filled with books. There was a book 
called History of English Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century by Thomas Sargent Perry. Eight years 
later in Paris, there was a party in Bill James’s 
room. I noticed an older man who seemed to be 
sitting by himself. I asked who he was. “Perry,” 
I was told. I went over and introduced myself and 
said, “By any chance are you the Perry who wrote 
History of English Literature in the Eighteenth Century?” 
He arose and said, “Perry, you are a damn good 
man. You are the only one in Europe who knows 
I wrote such a book.” We became friendly at 
once, a friendship which lasted until Mr. Perry 
died. 

My sister-in-law graciously said that Bliss 
laughed more that year I was with them than in 
any other year of his life. For that I am very 
grateful to Bliss and my sister-in-law. Actually, 
Princeton was an ideal place for a young man like 
myself. There was a great deal of intellectual in- 
terest even before Woodrow Wilson became presi- 
dent of the university in 1902. Bliss was in Prince- 
ton at a good time, before the bitterness started, 
which came from Wilson’s desire to do things too 
fast. I shall ever be thankful for that year. 

The following year I was teaching at Lawrence- 
ville, and the leisurely hours of reading for back- 
ground were over forever; but another great 
decision lay before Bliss. In 1899 he was asked to 
become editor of the Atlantic Monthly. To me, as 
a young man brought up in New England, this 
seemed to be a tremendous position. Bliss, how- 
ever, could not Jeave Princeton at once, as he 
felt obligated to carry out his contract; so for a 
year he did double duty, giving three days a week, 
as I remember it, to the Atlantic and three days 
to his teaching at Princeton. It seemed to me 
miraculous that he could do both jobs, but for- 
tunately the sleep Jost did not bother Bliss, and I 
think he had a very happy and successful year. 
Certainly he gave that impression to his young 
brother, who, by the end of that period, was an 
instructor at Williams College. 

Others must judge about my brother’s success 
as editor of the Atlantic. In adding to the number 
of subscribers, he was not so successful as Ellery 
Sedgwick was later; but he did maintain the 
Atlantic Monthly at a high literary level. I think 
Bliss looked back on his work at the Atlantic with 
pleasure and with a feeling that he had not let 
the magazine down. My hero worship continued 
at this period, and I saw Bliss very often, as the 


t hi 
distance between Williamstown and Boston was 
not great. 

When President Eliot asked Bliss to give cer- 
tain lectures at Harvard, he was very glad to 
comply. Later he was elected professor at Har- 
vard and gave all his time to teaching, which, 
after all, was an art in which he was supreme. 
Bliss never went into a class unprepared. No 
matter how familiar he was with a lecture on 
Stevenson or on Kipling, he would always excuse 
himself after dinner, go upstairs, and put in a 
couple of hours of preparation. Harvard was a 
teaching paradise as far as Bliss was concerned. 
He had freedom, and he had classes which ap- 
preciated what he was trying to do and were en- 
thusiastic about what he had to offer. During’ my 
last years of teaching at Williams and the years of 
my principalship at Exeter, I saw a great deal of 
Bliss. That was one of the great joys of being in 
Exeter — I was so near my brother. As far as I 
know, there was nothing which deterred his en- 
joyment of his special work. The English depart- 
ment at Harvard was by no means unanimous in 
spirit, but Bliss seemed to be friendly with such 
different people as Kittredge and Barrett Wendell. 
He had a profound admiration for Mr. Eliot and 
Fritz Robinson. Much as he loved Princeton, 
Harvard was ideal for Bliss. The social associations 
which he made in Boston meant more to him than 
those he enjoyed at Princeton. 

I saw him very often at the Tavern Club, at his 
home, and at the Saturday Club. For the latter 
club he had a kind of sentimental loyalty which 
most of the other members lacked. He wrote fine 
memorial papers for the club and several articles 
about it. He attended meetings long after he had 
resigned from Harvard. 

My brother had very strong views about things, 
and we often disagreed; but I don’t remember in 
all my life that we had anything which was mag- 
nified into a quarrel. We disagreed on prohibition 
because I never believed it would work. Bliss was 
an idealist. Sacco and Vanzetti and William 
Jennings Bryan were subjects of disagreement. In 
1928, Bliss voted for Al Smith. How right he was! 
I was very much worried at the time and was not 
at my best. As I look back, I think of many foolish 
things I said. How Bliss kept his patience I do 
not know, but he always seemed to understand me. 

Much of what has been written about Bliss 
praises him as a teacher and as a writer. As a 
younger brother, I would say that, gifted as he 
was in those two respects, in character, in sym- 


. pathy, and in judgment he was greater. Perhaps 


I am wrong, but the editor of the Allentic wanted 
me to write something at this anniversary time 
about Bliss Perry as a man. As I get older, his 
picture becomes clearer and more unforgettable. 
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- NEVER MIND 





That isn’t the wisest way to buy—not knowing what 
you must pay. 

But these days most all Americans are paying for 
one thing without having any idea of its great cost— 
putting the U. S. government in the electric light 
and power business in certain parts of the country. 


So far, more than $5,000,000,000 has been spent on 
these so-called “public power” projects. Billions more 
are proposed for the future. 


The cost has been coming out of federal taxes. So 
would much of the cost of expansion. But such costs 
are not itemized in anyone’s federal tax bill. No one 
knows how much of his money federal government 
power takes, or might take. 


In fact, most of the American people don’t even 
realize that the government is using their tax money 
for “publie power.” 


MORE BILLIONS NEED NOT BE SPENT 


All of the electric power that America will conceiv- 
ably need can be supplied by America’s independent 
electric companies. 


They will use investors’ money to build the 
_ facilities. Taxpayers’ money will not be needed. And 
the independent companies will produce taxes, to boot. 
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GET THE STORY IN A NEW FREE BOOKLET 


The effect of federal ‘public power” spending on 
communities is the subject of a-new booklet. It dis- 
cusses a trend that could take money you might 
prefer to see spent locally on schools, libraries, hos- 
pitals, parks and other essentials. Please fill in the 
coupon below. . 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


A, tee anon Ge ye Oh A Gy rH oae m a 


POWER COMPANIES 
Room 1125-P, 

1271 Ave. of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me, without ' 
charge, the material 
checked below: 


i 

i 

i 
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i 
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I 

I 
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! 

i 

! [What Do Federal Power 
l Ventures Cost Your Com- 
f munity?” i 
! C] Names of companies that 
: sponsor this message 

I 
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I 
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Name. x 
{Please print) 


Address. 
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y TERENCE PRITTIE. 
` was a, “prisoner of ‘war in Gerinany fron 1944 to. 1945, Following ‘his’ release, he ‘joined the. staff of the Man- e 
j ' CHESTER GUARDIAN: and has: been. ils cornespondent i in: ‘Germany, ever since., The following i is the second oft iwo a: 
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Os of the’ most sistal ‘mistakes made: about’ 


‘anti-Semitism in Germany. is to suppose, that it 


ia - — was invented by, Hitler. Actilally it is as old as the. 


„ history of German Jewry.. . But. the vital impetus, > 


| was given to it, ‘by ‘that spirit of-rabid racial atro- ` 


` gance born in Bismarck’s’ Germany” out ‘of: three’, 
brilliantly: successful” wars and ‘the’ foundation’ ‘of - 


thë- German Empire. Anti-Semitism was the i in- 


_evitäble: adjunct.of pan-Germanism.. eee 
-7, One of the ‘real evangelists of Nazi’ rácjalism ` 


-died only i in, 1954, at.the age of eighty and iñ com- ` a : 


_ pléte” obscurity. Adolf - Lanz “Was a. -‘defrocked ` 
. Roman Catholic priest, who Jeft.the Church, hur-- 
` rjedly in 1899 after an affair. with a woman. As : a 


.. priest: he ‘worked. 4 ‘in the Abbey’ of: Heiligenkreuz E 


near Vienna. There. he hada dream im which . 
__ Knights Templars: of the twelfth century. appeared 
“to. Him: ‘and told. him. what his. task was to be: This 


"was: to" propagate the ‘gospel that the ‘world is’ - 


“divided: into ‘two. races engaged in a struggle to` 
„thë death: on one hand, the blond Aryané repre- 


bak ‘into an: earthly Garden of: ‘Eden; on, ‘thé other, - 


"thé: ‘dark, malign subhumans’ (specifically ‘includ- : ra 
ing the. Jews) represent the Forces: of Darkness, date 
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a evéerpls drain. from, his new, book, GERMANY DIVIDED, ‘ohich has jusi r piblished by Allantio-Lilile, Brown.’ a 
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‘is the înission - -of “the: Aryans, to fetter and - “even 


liquidate them., 
In 1905 Lanz founded a monthly journal called 
_ Ostara; ‘Its third number, was entitled “An-Easter 


` Message on the Mastery of the, European. Races.” < ~ 
- These were the Nordics. And the “subject races” “ 


- inclided the dark-skinned peoples.of the Mediter- 


Yanéan ‘littoral, as well as “Asiatics;” Jews, and ~ 
Up.to 1914 -about ~~ 
es seventy numbers of Ostara were’ published, and the - 


“subliuman. ape ` people. 2? 


‘following aréa few of the-means which the’ paper 


récommended ‘for. making the dréain of the Aryan ` 


“world come true: 


- Abolition of the freedom of thie press. This wás.” 
necessary; Lanz pointed out, because the Aryans ` 
, were in a minority: ‘The Nazis started out from 3 
` ‘exactly’ the same. premise. . t 
‘Organization. of human stid farms.: Lanz. maine 
tained: that the Aryan birth rate. had to be stim- -° . 
ulated.. Hitler established stud’: -farms by his --. 
Lebensborn experiment,.in which, $:S. men were _ 
coupled: with: blue-eyed, blonde: ‘volunteers of-the . 
right- physique and’ blood: BTOUPS:., Their babies; 


O a 


were “‘gifts to thé, Führer.” © = 


: Prostitution. as a means of polluting: te cuban: 
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Contraceptives were to be encouraged for sub- 
humans, so that their birth rate would fall. 
Sterilization and castration. Both were carried out 
by the Nazis. 
Mass deportations and mass. liquidations. Lanz 
wrote that all “inferior” races should be “banished 


to the jungle and live therewith their gorilla and — 


mandrill cousins.” , , 

Lanz selected the swastika as his emblem and 
hoisted a swastika flag on the tower of the ruined 
Werfenstein Castle -in Austria in 1907, At about 


the same time he introduced “Heil” as the con- `` 


ventional greeting. And around 1909 Hitler began 
buying Ostara at a tobacconist’s shop in Vienna’s 
Felberstrasse. and discussing its contents with his . 
cronies in the café of the Goldener Kugel. 

@.anz’s repugnant ideas must have been im- 
mensely attractive to Hitler, socially and sexually 
‘frustrated and often out of work. But Lanz’s 
“New Order of the Knights Templars” was only 
one of many similar societies which burgeoned 
during that era of German material prosperity 
and spiritual decline. Writers like Marr, Ammer, 
Lagarde, and Lange founded their own racialist 
groups in the same period. It is very likely that 
the. Bismarckian-Wilhelmian era has left more 
binding habits and traditions behind it than the 
interlude of Nazi rule. This, in turn, suggests that 


there was no valid reason at all why German - 


anti-Semitism should have perished with Hitler in 
the ruins of the Reich Chancellery. 


Pr CE P was, in fact, slow to show its 
head again in post-war Germany. The reasoñs for 
this, however, were not moral but material. The 
tracking down of Nazis, which was bound to de- 
velop- some of the attributes of a witch hunt, was 
carried out in the face of extreme difficulties. 
Whatever is said to the contrary today, the Nazis 
constituted something like an elite. The most 
damaging thing about the German community 
was that, with honorable exceptions, it did not 
merely tolerate Nazism but subscribed freely to it. 
After the war the elite of the Nazi movement 
itself, the S.S., organized a sort of freemasonry. ` 
They smuggled some of their members out of the 
country. They gave others forged passports and 
new names. They met S.S. criminals returning 
from Russian prisoner of war camps and told them 
where to seek legal advice. They organized their 
own tracing service. All the while, there were a 
great many wanted men in Germany. It paid 
them, and their friends, to lie low. 


Any open admission of anti-Semitism was tanta- ‘ 


mount to inviting an inquiry into one’s ante- 
cedents by Allied as well as by German authori- 
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ties. Under the cold compress of Allied occupation 


. Germans remained the greatest conformists in the 
“ civilized world. Anti-Semitism had been pro- 
nounced wrong;.very well, it was wrong. Those 


who wanted to indulge in it had to find discreet 
methods. 
In April, 1950, the weekly Jewish paper, Allge- 


` meine, in Düsseldorf, received leaflets through the 


mail.telling all Jews to get out of Germany (there 
were only 20,000 remaining out of the pre-war 
Jewish’ community of 670,000). The Federal 
Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, received an anony- 
mous letter which termed the Nazi campaign to 
exterminate the Jews a failure, because some Jews 
had been left alive, and appealed for “a new 
leader to free Germany from the Jewish yoke.” / 

But even two years later anti-Semitic manifes- 
tations were still not general. In Féhrenwald 
camp, south of Munich, certainly there was a 
shocking incident when the Bavarian police staged 


. a-raid“in! the, belief that there was: black-market 


traffic among the Jewish displaced persons there. 
Lorry loads of police drove into the camp with 
sirens screaming. The Jews, almost all of whom 
had lost relatives, or even all of their families, 
in the concentration camps, feared some gross 
repetition of their sufferings. Jewish women lay 
down on the road in front of the lorries and re- 
fused to move. The men formed to-prevent the 


` police from entering their huts. Jews were beaten, 


kicked, and cursed in such terms as “Stinking 
Yids!? and “We’ll put you in the gas ovens yet!” 
The incident showed what lurked just beneath 


_ the surface, even in the minds of the guardians of 


the law. But in 1952 the Federal Government 
signed. a debts agreement with Israel. by which it 
undertook to provide 3 billion marks. worth of 
goods as the German contribution to resettling 


. half a million Jews.in Israel. 


By 1954 the Jewish community had grown only 
to about 24,000. Its average age was the aston- . 
ishingly high one of fifty-four. Not a single Jewish 
marriage had taken place in two years in the 
city of Bremen (population 400,000). Of 250 
Jews in Hannover, only 13 were in the “marriage 
bracket,” between the ages of twenty and thirty. 
There were only 150 Jews at German universities 
and ‘technical colleges. But a B’nai B’rith team 
from New York found no basic lessening of anti- 
Semitism. - 

In 1954 and 1955, decerations of Jewish ceme- 
teries were on the increase, but not a single arrest 
was made on, account of them, and the police 
always maintained that they were the work of 
“children playing” (one of their “games,” in that 
case, being to carry. off and then smash tomb- 
stones weighing four hundred pounds). A Han- 
nover court ruled that.tombstones from one Jew- 
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ish cemetery could be used as building material, 
as the cemetery was “‘in a poor state” and was “no 
longer an object of piety.” 

In Berlin, people were battered by uniformed 
thugs and told to “go back to the concentration 
camps” when they failed to stand up to sing the 
officially forbidden first verse of the old national 
anthem at a German party meeting. Abusive 
letters to Berlin Jews announced: “We are back 
again! Berlin will soon be rid of her Jews. Our 
hour has struck!” And the head of the Jewish 
old people’s home in Berlin received this: “Ger- 
many will be purged of the Jews once more! 
Target date for the operation, February 27, 
1956.” Large sections of the Christian Democratic 
and Free Democratic Government parties op- 
posed ratification of the Israeli Debt Agreement in 
Parliament, and it was passed only because one 
hundred and fifty opposition Social Democrats 
supported the government. In an interview given 
to the paper Die Welt, Dr. Adenauer said that the 
German people had overcome the hatred of the 
Jews engendered by the Nazis. But a public- 
opinion Gallup Poll showed that 55 per cent of 
those asked were friendly to the Jews, 22 per cent 
were neutral, and 22 per cent were still unfriendly. 
Had the proportion of the “unfriendly” ever been 
any larger? 

It was probably in the realization that an acute 
psychological problem was not solved by the 
passage of a mere ten years that the Federal Presi- 
dent, Professor Theodor Heuss, sent a message 
to the German people in which he urged them 
never to forget the sense of “collective shame” 
which they should feel for the deeds committed 
in their name by the Nazis. He urged, too, moral 
as well as material restitution, and his words car- 
ried so much weight that in a period of a few 
weeks the Jewish Allgemeine had letters from more 
than three hundred young Germans who wanted 
to go to Israel to learn about the country and 
work for nothing for their hosts there. 

For the Federal President, it was only one of 
many obligations. It has been left to a man of 
humbler political origins and attributes to crusade 
for recognition of the sins of the past and for the 
promise of enlightenment in the future. 


I First met Erich Lueth in the early, darkest 
days of the post-Nazi era. As chief of the press 
office of the City and Land of Hamburg he faced a 
daunting task. He was overworked, underfed, 
and his city was in ruins. I was struck at that first 
meeting by the resolution and kindliness of the 
man. With his slow, childlike smile, his soft, 
thoughtful speech, and his intense interest in 


every human problem, Erich Lueth was the epi- 
tome of the best German virtues, of which there 
are many. 

Lueth was working for the liberal Hamburg 
Anzeiger when the Nazis came into power in 1933. 
He lasted only a few weeks before being forbidden 
to take any further part in “publicistic activity.” 
He took jobs in retail trade associations and as 
blurb writer for a firm which made sewing ma- 
chines in Kaiserslautern. His brother, Herbert, 
was taken away to a concentration camp, and he 
himself twice narrowly escaped arrest by the 
Gestapo. 

In 1943, Lueth was drafted into the army, in 
spite of extreme nearsightedness. Within a few 
days of the end of the war he was nearly in serious 
trouble for demanding that the Hitler salftte 
should be abolished. The war ended just in time 
for him, taking him to an American prisoner of 
war camp, where he edited the Ghedi Lagerpost, 
with a circulation of 10,000. Within eighteen 
months he was press chief to the first post-war 
lord mayor of Hamburg, Rudolf Petersen. 

Like many other Germans, Erich Lueth was 
horrified by the anti-Semitism of the Nazis; unlike 
all but a few, he tried to find out exactly what had 
been done to the Jews. In the early post-war years 
he made friends with such people as Rudolph 
Kistermeier, the editor of Die Welt; Dr. Gertrud 
Luckner, a leading member of the Roman Catho- 
lic relief society Caritas; Professor Franz Boehm, 
a member of the Bundestag; Hermann Maass, an 
evangelical clergyman. These were people who, 
like Lueth, believed that something had to be 
done to bring about a true reconciliation between 
the Germans and the Jews, and that otherwise the 
German people would relapse into their easy way 
of believing what they found convenient and re- 
writing their history in the comfortable legend of 
German innocence and high-mindedness. 

In 1951 this group of people, with backing from 
a great many others, launched the campaign for 
“Peace with Israel.” A series of leaflets was 
widely distributed throughout West Germany; 
long articles went into the Telegraf, the Neue 
Keitung, and Die Welt; the Northwest German 
Radio put on a half-hour discussion of the theme. 
Big meetings were organized with the help of the 
newly formed Society for Christian-Jewish Co- 
operation, and at one of them in Berlin, Willy 
Brandt (later lord mayor) and Erich Lueth spoke 
before an audience of more than two thousand 
people. Money was collected, and was given 
freely, for Jewish charitable organizations, for 
the planting of olive and citrus trees in Israel, 
for the tending of Jewish cemeteries. 

The ideas of the campaigners for “Peace with 
Israel” were simple enough. All Germans should 





How quickly the misuse of money —when 
found out—sparks our moral indignation 
into fires of investigation! 


_ Yet how slow we are to see that the mis- 
use of man-hours is ‘as morally wrong and 
harmful as ever the misuse of money. 


Padding the hours with a man’s mere 
presence on the job, without using either 


his mind or his muscles, can be morally 


crippling to him. In fact, the deliberate 
waste of a man’s power to produce and 
stand in the dignity of a living fully earned, 
is waste of a man. 


Whoever causes such waste—for another 


or to himself— would be responsible for 
damaging not only the person, but would 
be contributing to weakening the nation’s 
economic strength. - 7 
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Jn man’s striving to accumulate wealth, the 
elimination of waste is a vital tool. The 
elimination of inefficiency through wear and 
loss is another. Republic Steel has many . 
developments that make materials and prod- 
ucts work better, last longer. 


One of these is a nut. This special nut is 
Republic’s NyLox®. It has a little nylon plug 
imbedded in it. The continuous pressure of 
this resilient nylon pellet wedges metal to 
metal tightly, forming a unique locking 
action, resistant to vibration, age, or moisture. 

Imagine the time—and tempers—saved by 
this special fastener when used in power 
mowers, for example. Here vibration is ter- 
rific. It takes a-lot of holding power to keep 
the engine, wheels, and other parts of your 
power mower firmly in place. Small as they 
are, Republic NYLOK Nuts by the millions do 
a mighty job wherever fasteners have to hold 
tight. NyLox Nuts are but one of 28,000 types 
and sizes of standard and special fasteners 
made by Republic’s Bolt and Nut Division. 
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be informed of the facts of the Nazi persecutions, 
They should be given figures too. Accordingly, 
one of the first of the leaflets set out the grisly 
tally: of 8,295,000 Jews once living in the parts of 
Europe which were occupied by the Germans, 
6,093,000, or 73 per cent, died; over 90 per cent 
of the German Jews died; and over 80 per cent of 
the Jews of five other countries. Germans had to 
learn, too, what was being done in Israel and how 
Israel could be helped by them. Above all, Ger- 
man youth had to be brought into contact with 
Jewish. youth, for in their mutual understanding 
lay the real hope for the future. 

The first result achieved by Lueth and his 
friends was that the Federal Chancellor made a 
government statement on the Jewish question. 
“At last,” as the group remarked in its pamphlet, 
“reconciliation with Israel.” For the first two 
years of its existence there had been no govern- 
ment statement on the problem which involved 
the greatest stain on the German national charac- 
ter. The reaction to “Peace with Israel” among 
German youth was immediate. Subscriptions and 
letters poured in. A typical one came from Berlin: 
“I hope soon to work actively in your cause. You 
must propose new and practical steps which will 
help to an understanding with the Jews and in 
which we little people can help.” 

Three out of every hundred letters written to 
Lueth and his group were negative. Writers com- 
plained that Jews were securing compensdtion for 
their war losses but “decent”? East German ref- 
ugees were not; that the numbers of Jews mur- 
dered by the Nazis were exaggerated; that Ger- 
many owed the state of Israel nothing; that stories 
of Nazi persecutions were impossible because 
Germans were honest, kind, good. Most of these 
critical letters were anonymous. 

In 1953 Erich Lueth paid his first visit to Israel, 
aware of the delicacy with which he had to deal 
with the feelings of those he met of the 70,000 
German immigrants to Israel and the 350,000 
other Europeans to whom Germany and Germans 
conjured up only horror or hatred. He traveled 
incognito, ashamed of doing so but knowing it was 
necessary. With him went four other Germans. 
Their prevailing impression was that German- 
Israeli relations had to be fostered with the great- 
est tact and not pressed ahead too fast. 

Lueth and his friends went again in 1955, openly 
this time, learning Jewish views, bearing with 
harsh criticism, fully aware that they would not 
reap immediate success. They were asked a great 
many questions, nearly all of them roughly phrased. 
More than once they were told that a true recon- 
ciliation between Germans and Jews was impos- 
sible. Lueth was not discouraged. He went back 
to Israel in 1956 and 1958. He began to call it his 


second homeland. He made many friends, a 
remarkable achievement. 

In Germany Lueth led thousands of school chil- 
dren to the mass graves of the Nazis’ victims at 
Belsen. He organized parties to visit Israel, 
urged quicker compensation to the survivors of 
the concentration camps, launched a long legal 
case — which he won — against the ex-Nazi film 
producer, Veit Harlan, organized meetings be- 
tween German and Israeli children, wrote endless 
articles, and talked, talked, talked. 

His greatest enemy was German forgetfulness; 
but in 1957 an unexpected ally came to his aid in 
the shape of the book and play The Diary of Anne 
Frank. The story of the thirteen-year-old Jewish 
girl who lived in hiding in an Amsterdam attic 
with her family and who died in Belsen after beiffg 
caught by the Nazis hit the Germans in their 
weakest spot, their sentimentality. Theater audi- 
ences. all over Germany watched the play in 
strained silence, left at the end like school children 
filing away from the grave of a dead playmate. 
Many wept openly. On the tenth anniversary of 
the relief of Belsen, and the first such anniversary 
after the showing of the play, five thousand chil- 
dren took part in the pilgrimage to the mass graves 
and laid flowers on them. One boy said, “These 


graves are as much a part of our history as the ` 


works of Goethe and Beethoven.” 

Some observers talked about an “Anne Frank 
movement,” so strong were the feelings aroused by 
her story. But men like Lueth knew that a wave 
of sentiment might be only temporary. It was sig- 
nificant that German pity was expended on the 
young girl, not on her companions. A 1958 public- 
opinion poll showed that two thirds of the popula- 
tion thought that the figure of five to six million 
Jews murdered by the Nazis was too high; 37 
per cent talked of gross exaggeration. Among 
countryfolk, only 60 per cent thought that mar- 
riage between a Jew and a Christian could be 
happy. Older people were especially unwilling to 
shed their anti-Jewish prejudices. Some parents 
prevailed on schoolteachers not to allow children 
from their classes to go to Belsen. The reason 
given was that it was morbid to do so. 


Bao there were far more disturbing signs than 
these that anti-Jewish feeling was still very much 
alive in Germany. In 1958 and early in 1959, 
cases of anti-Semitic utterances and incidents 
multiplied. Here are just a very few of them: 

An Offenburg schoolmaster, Ludwig Zind, said 
that too few Jews were gassed and that Hitler’s 
anti-Jewish policies were amply justified. He was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, but he 
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appealed. When his appeal was rejected, Zind ` 


was not in court but actually on his way to the 
United Arab Republic, where he joined” forces 
with other ex-Nazis working for President Nasser 
and against Israel? There is every reason to sus- 
pect that Zind was smuggled out of Germany by 
members of the S.S. 

In Düsseldorf swastikas appeared on the wails 
and the three doors of the new Jewish synagogue; 
the old one was burned down in 1938. The police 

` arrested one former Communist and imputed this 
act.of vandalism to Communist agitators. 

In Marburg violently anti-Semitic leaflets were 
distributed in and around the university, calling 
‘for the ejection of Jews from Palestine and as- 
segting that “the Communist and capitalist worlds 
have given Palestine to the Jews in return for their 
part in causing the downfall of Germany.” 

In Lübeck the schoolmaster Lothar Stielau 

~ told his. pupils'that The Diary of Anne Frank was a 
forgery, that she and others had exploited Ger- 
many’s defeat. He was suspended from his post by 


the Minister of Education of Land Schleswig-° 


Holstein. 

In Herford the tradesman Carl Krumsiek was 
charged with committing a breach of the peace in 
arestaurant. He told other guests that Hitler was 
quite right to send the Jews to the gas chambers, 
and that all surviving Jews should be killed either 
by shooting or poisoning. 

Yet another public-opinion survey revealed that 
out of more than 1200 people questioned, 23 per 
cent were openly anti-Semitic, 15 per cent were 
slightly anti-Semitic, 41 per cent considered them- 
selves to be tolerant, 15 per cent were neutral, and 
6 per cent pro-Jewish. When asked what caused 
anti-Semitism, 53 per cent opted for “the charac- 
‘teristics of the Jews” and 12 per cent for. the 
Jewish religion. Only 30 per cent agreed that the 
principal reason was anti-Semitic propaganda. 

In Frankfurt the office of the World Jewish 
Congress received abusive anti-Semitic letters. 
` One letter contained these- passages: “One day 
we shall break every bone in the body of the 
Jewish bastard who denounced Professor Zind. 
As for the rest of you Jewish rabble, see to it that 
you get out of our Germany as quickly as possible! 
Otherwise you will share the same fate. You ar- 
rived here in a caftan, dirty and lousy, and you 
have cheated and robbed us of millions. Out with 
the Jews! Perish Judah!” 

In Bonn the Federal Chancellor told a British 
television team early in 1959 that anti-Semitism 
-had virtually ceased to exist in Germany, that acts 
of vandalism on Jewish property were the work of 


Communist agents, and that openly anti-Semitic _ 
expressions were used by only a few “‘loutish” - 


members of society. This statement was utterly 
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disproved by the desecration of the Cologne syna- 
gogue on Christmas Day, 1959, and the sequence 
of anti-Semitic incidents which then took place. 

A Jew whom I have known for some time past 
came back in 1952'to his home town, Berlin. He 
had been an exile in Africa since the Nazis came to 
power. He had purposely waited a long time, till 
after the end of the war and the foundation of a 
new German democratic state. “I wanted to be 
sure,” he explained. “I meant to stay a long time, 
perhaps settle in Germany for good. But I shall 
go back to Africa again. 

“Nothing has really been settled,” he said. 
“But I am afraid that anti-Semitism is not dead. 
For it cannot really be dead until it has been re- 
placed by a real understanding of what happened 
in the past. Instead, the past is simply put into the 
backs of people’s minds, docketed, and left there.” 

In time laws will undoubtedly be passed in 
order to stifle outbreaks of anti-Semitic feeling. 
The press, the radio, even the film industry will 
try to help. Men who were nurtured on Nazi 
doctrine will gradually disappear from govern- 
ment service, will die out elsewhere in the com- 
munity. But there still may not be a positive atti- 
tude on the part of the mass of the population to- 
ward the Jewish problem. For Germans will con- 
-tinue to be encouraged to forget their country’s 
past, on the grounds that it is too terrible to live 
with and that people’s nerves have ‘suffered too 
much already. That is why Erich Lueth must go 
on with his self-appointed -task —- a sturdy, in- 
finitely courageous crusader and a living testimony 
of mankind’s reason to trust the Germans to find 
themselves in the long run. 

During a memorable hour I listened to Lueth 
tell the story of the Reichs Kristall night of Novem- 
ber 9, 1938. He described the columns of smoke 
rising from the burning synagogues; the pillaging 
of Jewish shops, when the mob smashed windows 
and grabbed the goods they wanted — in silence; 
the embarrassed inactivity of the police who 
watched this organized robbery; the terrible 
constraint of all those who watched, too, and 
hated themselves for not protesting. I listened to 
Lueth tell how one thing more than-all others 
affected him while in Israel; on the arms of women 
working in the fields he could still see the tattooed 
numbers of their former concentration camps. 

I listened to him say: “Never let your sons and 
daughters be deceived by that trite saying, “Leave 
the grass to grow over these things.’ Germans 

“unborn must not inherit the blindness and the 
cowardice of our generation.” 

Never were men like Erich Lueth more needed 
by their country. For their problem is to set the 
German conscience at rest — by setting it first to 
“work. 
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-Ernest J. Stumons is an authority on Russian writing and a 
` frequent visitor to the U.S.S.R. He did research there before World 
War II, and his- monumental biography of Leo Tolstoy, as well 
as his fine critical work RUSSIAN FICTION AND SOVIET IDEOLOGY, 

_ is the result of working on firsthand sources. He is now completing - 
a biography of Chekhov which promises to be.as definitive as his 


life of Tolstoy. 


TOLSTOY AND THE KREMLIN 


BY ERNEST J. SIMMONS 


E years ago, Leo Tolstoy lay dying in the 


stationmaster’s house at Astapovo, a tiny railroad _ 


siding in the center of Russia. One of his children 
bent down ‘to catch the almost inaudible ast 
words of her aged father: ‘To seek, always to 
seek... Then this articulate voice of the con- 
science of humanity ceased forever. The press of 
every country anxiously waited for information 
concerning the illness of the -world’s. foremost 
literary figure. Finally, the-flash came: “Tolstoy 


_ is dead!” A hush fell over hundreds of thousands 


of people who had been patiently standing before 
the news centers throughout the cities and towns 
of Russia. Young and old removed their hats. 
Many wept. ” i . ' 
Tolstoy’s voice’ as the conscience of humanity 
has become a still, small one since 1910, although 
it resounded loudly once again among a group of 
distinguished thinkers, writers, and scholars, rep- 
resenting a dozen countries, who gathered recent- 
ly in an international conference to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the great man’s death. 


- The setting was an austere hall of the ancient 


Benedictine monastery on the lovely little island 
of San Giorgio Maggiore, set like a bright jewel 
in the sun-drenched, shimmering green lagoon 
directly opposite the fabulous San Marco shore 
line of Venice. High up on the back wall of the 
conference room, an enormous canvas of the school 
of Tintoretto, depicting the mystic marriage of 


the -Virgin, looked déwn piously on some fifty’ 


participants, who for days poured forth a torrent 
of words in four languages on the art and thought 
of a man whom the church, in his own day, had 


denounced as an “anathematized atheist and - 


Drawing by Iya Repin. 
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anarchist revolutionist” and ‘an accursed and 

most disdained Russian Judas.” p 
The universal deterrence of fear which con- 

tributes so profoundly to our anxieties over the 


. State of the world today no doubt focused the 


thoughts of many of the conference participants 
on Tolstoy’s conviction that the tendency to re- 
place moral and spiritual progress with technical 
progress is one of the main calamities of modern 
life. Indeed, the presence of several eminent 
Soviet Tolstoyan scholars inevitably resulted in 
the introduction into the debate of Cold ,War 
overtones. Tolstoy’s works are proudly acclaimed 
by the Soviet Union as being among the greatest 
in_ the country’s artistic heritage. Millions of 
copies have been distributed over the years of 


‘Soviet power, and in 1958 the definitive ninety- 


volume jubilee edition of his writings was finished 
— certainly in completeness, textual accuracy, 
and scholarly annotations the most magnificent 
monument ever erected to the memory of a 
famous. author. And now 1960 has been desig- 
nated as the “year of Tolstoy” in the: Soviet 
Union. 

` There can be no question of the reverence of 
Soviet people for Tolstoy, but the official- position 
of the Communist Party in regard to him is com- 
pounded of praise and that familiar moral 
shuffling in ideological matters that is at once 
naive and offensive to. all who pursue historical 
truth. Since Lenin devoted several articles to 
Tolstoy, Lenin’s position has necessarily estabe 
lished the line which subsequent official Soviet 
commentators have followed. Although Lenin was 
much more modest as a literary critic than Stalin, 


he unhesitatingly ‘placed Tolstoy among the 
greatest writers of fiction in:the world. But he 


made the sharpest distinction between Tolstoy _ 


, the artist and Tolstoy the thinker. Lenin called 
him “the mirror ofthe Russian revolution” and 
praised: his stubborn struggle against the repres- 
sive measures of the regimes of Alexander III 
and Nicholas II- However; he ‘contemptuously 
dismissed Tolstoy’s basic doctrine of moral per- 
fectibility and nonresistance to evil, and he 
blamed him for not realizing that the old order 
could be destroyed only by a class-conscious 
proletariat. Finally, he accused Tolstoy of helping 
to bring about the failuré of the 1905 Revolution 
because of his quietist influence on the peasantry. 

It is safe to assume that Tolstoy, had he lived, 


wuld have discerned no essential difference be- | 


tween the authoritarian government of the czars 
and that of the Kremlin. In. fact, he frequently 
prophesied as much in his writings. Economic 
ideals, he said, could never be real ideals, and he 
saw that the mistake of the Marxists and of the 
whole materialistic school’ was in believing an 
economic cause to be at the root of all problems, 
whereas the life of humanity was really moved 
by the growth of consciousness and religion. 
Tolstoy abhorred the violence of revolution, and 
he declared that “socialists will never destroy 
poverty and the injustice of the inequality of 
capacities. The strongest and most intelligent 
will always make use of the weaker and more 
stupid.... Even if that takes place which Marx 
predicted, “then the only thing that will happen 
is that despotism will be passed on.” And with 
surprising prescience, he pointed out a further 
danger in a Communist revolution. The one 
sphere of human life which governmental power 
did not encroach upon — the domestic economiic 
sphere — “thanks to’ the efforts of socialists and 
Communists, will be gradually encroached upon, 
so that labor and recreation, housing, dress, and 
-food (if the hopes of the reformers are fulfilled) 
will all gradually be prescribed and allotted by 
the government. pes 

Soviet critics today either ignore this insight of 
Tolstoy’s on the future of Communism or else 
adopt Lenin’s line of differentiating between the 
virtues of the artist and the faults of the philos- 
opher. Occasionally they also profess'to see in 
the. novels an implicit faith in the triumph of a 
world-wide brotherhood of men, which they hope 
the reader will identify with the ultimate aims of 
Communism. To be sure, there is a certain 
identity in the final aim of a classless and state- 
less society. As one contemporary revolutionist 
put it to Tolstoy in his Marxian phraseology: 
“You use the tactic of love, and we use that of 
violence.” But it was just this violencé which 
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- meaning of life. 
‘hero from the very beginning, remained his hero 
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creates violence, the evil-begetting power of evil, 


‘that Tolstoy could not tolerate as a substitute for 
his eternal law — the “tactic of love.” 


E: different redsons, Western critics also tend 
to make an unfavorable distinction between 
Tolstoy as the supreme literary artist of War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina and the Tolstoy who, 


- after his spiritual revelation in 1880, turned his 


back on art and became the cranky preacher of 
an uncompromising and impractical moral philos- 


- ophy, a kind of latter-day prophet, tiresomely 


warning the world that, if his prescriptions for its 
social ills were not heeded, the very existence of 
civilization would be’ threatened. 

However, Tolstoy did not actually turn his 
back on art after 1880. Many artistic works were 
still to come from his pen, including such memo- 
rable efforts as The Death of Ivan Ilyich, Resurrection, 
Hadji Murad, some of his best plays, and the 
superb moral tales: It is nonsense to imagine 
that the great literary artist of before 1880 sud- 
denly transformed himself into a kind of intel- 
lectual crackpot once he began to seek the 
The truth, which had been his 


to the end. All the moral. and spiritual searching 
and the intellectual and artistic direction of his 
being after 1880 are plainly indicated in his 
diaries, letters, and writings from his early youth. 
After his spiritual revelation, however, these 
factors underwent not a change but a significant 
development. When Turgenev, on his deathbed, 
pleaded with Tolstoy to return to the art which 
had made him, in the much-quoted phrase, the - 
“great author of the Russian land,” he did not 
understand that for Tolstoy the measure: of true 
greatness was not what we are but what we strive 
to be in the ceaseless struggle to achieve moral 
perfection. Nor did Turgenev comprehend that 
the same magnificent qualities that made Tolstoy’s 
art immortal — his sincerity and love of truth — 
were the very qualities that drove him on in his 
religious and social mission. No, the-search had 
to continue, and in pursuing it Tolstoy won for 
himself a place among the foremost thinkers in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 

It is probably true that, if Tolstoy had not first 
written War and Peace and Anna Karenina, the 
numerous works that followed on his philosophy 
of life would never have received the attention 
they did in his own day. But a major reason for 
the success of these now forgotten religious, 


-social, and moral tracts, such as What I Believe, 


What Then Must We Do?, and The Kingdom of God 
Is Within You, is that they contain much of the 
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rich’ art-and vision of life of the master novelist. 
For -the amazing persuasiveness of these works 
depends in large measure on Tolstoy’s uncanny 
matter-of-fact imagination and that quality of his 
fiction which reveals a natural taste for the 
elemental universal activities of humanity. The 
ruthless realism that provided the matchless de- 
‘ scriptions of mortal combat in War and Peace is 
the same realism that conveys the brilliant but 
grim pictures of life in the flophouses of the 
Moscow Khitrov Market.in What Then Must We 
Do? And Tolstoy’s agonizing search ‘in Confession, 
What I Belteve, and The Kingdom of God Is Within 
You for the moral law that will determine the 
future course of his life is simply an extension of 
jthe intense artistic search for the moral laws 
which guide the lives of the great characters of 
his novels. 

As Sir Isaiah Berlin has pointed. out, Tolstoy 
perceived with extraordinary clarity and penetra- 
tion the multiplicity of reality, yet he persisted in 
placing his faith in one vast unitary whole. 
led him to search for absolutes in a world of 
incomplete_ knowledge and imperfect men: And 
his inner need to achieve the ultimate in rational 
explanation often prompted him to push theory 
to the limits of absurdity, which he comes very 
close to doing in his views on history, education, 
and art. Yet the iconoclastic questions which his 
theories on these matters attempt to answer are 
nearly always profound and disturbing and com- 


This: 


pel the thoughtful reader to re-examine his own ` 


premises. This ig certainly true of the theories of 
that undeservedly forgotten book What Is Art? 
For much of what he had to say in this treatise 
has a peculiar relevance nowadays, when so many 
so-called works of art would justify his findings in 
a very melancholy way. 
It is not easy to quarrel with his belief that art 
is a human activity and, as such, must have a 
clear purpose and aim, discernible by the aid of 
reason and conscience. What distinguishes art 
from its counterfeit is its communication, its in- 
_ fectiousness; and the stronger the infection, the 
better is the art as art. But the one great quality 
that makes a work of art truly contagious, he 
argued, is.its sincerity, which contributes most-to 
its becoming a means of union among men. 
Counterfeit art he excoriated as pandering to the 
lowest taste, and with startling insight he pre- 
dicted that it would eventually’ become the mass 
art of the future, shamelessly exploited for com- 
mercial gain, a hideous menace to human sanity 
and culture. With that maddening consistency 


which is as much -the hallmark of pride as of © 


humility, he relegated his own great works of 


fiction up to this point to the category of bad - 


art, because they did not conform to the moral 
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purpose of his new theory. And when an ad- 
mirer remonstrated with him for not employing 
his artistic powers to create more novels-such as 
War and Peace, he replied: “Why, you know, that 
is just like the former admirers of some ancient 
French whore repeating to her, ‘Oh, how ador- 
ably you used to sing chansonettes ‘and flip up 
your petticoats.’ ” , 

Soviet critics make’ much of the identity of 
their own position with Tolstoy’s insistence that 
when art ceases to be art for all the people and 
caters only to the wealthy and educated, it ceases 
to be necessary and important and becomes an 
empty amusement. That art should be accessible 
to all was Tolstoy’s contention, but he also de- 
manded that the artist must be entirely free to 
“infect” his audience with any feeling whatever* 
freedom was the core of Tolstoy’s total acer 
about the human state of man. 


To European doctrine of natural law, which 
Tolstoy had become interested in as a young man, 
is the starting point of the philosophy that he 
developed in his old age— that is, all man’s 
moral, aesthetic, and spiritual values are objective 
and eternal, and his inner harmony depends upon 
his correct relation to these values. In the 1880s 
this approach led him to discover in the Gospels 
that the purpose of life on earth is to serve not. 
our lower, animal nature but the power which 
our higher nature recognizes its kinship to. There 
is a power in each of us, declaréd Tolstoy, which 
enables us to discern what is good. We are in 
touch with that power; our reason and conscience - 
flow from it; and the purpose of our conscious life 
is to do its will —~ to do good. 

Tolstoy based the practical application of this 
purpose of life on his famous five commandments: 
Do not be angry; Do-not lust; Do not bind your- 
self by oaths; Resist not him that is evil; Be good 
to the just and the unjust. And his attempts to: 
observe these commandments drove him into a 
comprehensive examination of the. whole or- 
ganization of modern society. He proved. to his 
own satisfaction that institutionalized religion 
amounted: to a belief in what one knows to be. 
untrue. The Russian Church replied by excom- 
municating him. He next attacked all the’ in- 
stitutions: of government in terms of the five: ` 
commandments.’ The result was the theoretical 
destruction of government: a man who will not 
submit his will to another, who loves all nations 
equally, and who will not use coercion or violence 
against either the just or the unjust — such a 
man can obviously take no part in war, be- 
patriotic, serve in any capacity in government, or 


hold property, since force is required to protect 
it. The Russian government, unwilling to risk 
international indignation by making a martyr of 
Tolstoy, contented itself with jailing his followers 
and forbidding his ‘“‘treasonable’? books and 
pamphlets to be circulated. i 

In effect, the task that Tolstoy undertook during 
the last years of his life was the establishment on 
earth of the kingdom of God, which for him 
meant the kingdom of truth and good. He did 
this by practical example and the advocacy of his 
writings, for, despite thousands of adherents who 
set up organizations to carry out his beliefs, he 
discouraged any church in his name, learned to 
detest Tolstoyans, and sadly admitted in the end 

‘that the spirit of stupidity as well as the spirit of 
_ God lived in every man. He did not demand that 
men be truthful and do good in order to achieve 
a personal immortality but because this was the 
fullest expression of their own personalities and 
the only way that peace and happiness could be 
achieved on earth. Organized government he de- 
plored as a vast conspiracy against man, designed’ 
to exploit his labor, corrupt his soul, and murder 
him in the violence of war. He admitted that the 
ends he sought belonged to a distant millennium, 
but this did not discourage him from devoting all 
” his extraordinary powers to denouncing nearly 
every aspect: of modern society which he con- 
sidered a violation ofthe natural rights of man. 

It is perhaps ironical that Tolstoy’s beliefs, 
derived primarily from the teachings of Christi- 
anity, as well as from other great’ religions, have 
frequently been dismissed as of no consequence 
precisely by the Christian West. In the East, 
and especially in India, Tolstoy’s beliefs seem 
still to be very much alive. Gandhi regarded 
himself as a humble follower, and his tremendously 
effective civil disobedience campaign stemmed in 
large measure from Tolstoy’s teaching. And 
Sarvodaya, the mass movement today headed by 
Vinoba Bhave, a disciple of Ghandi’s, aims at the 
creation of a social order based on the Tolstoyan 
principle of love inspired by nonresistance or non- 
violence.. Though Tolstoy felt that the Japanese 
imitation of Western civilization would bring 

,y about Japan’s undoing, he prophesied a great 
future for the people of the Eastern world. In his 
“Letter to a Chinese”? (1906) he wrote, “In our 
time a great revolution in the life of humanity will 
be. accomplished, and in this revolution China 
ought to play a tremendous role at the head of 
the Eastern peoples.” g 

On the other hand, Western critics ridiculed 
Tolstoy’s more extreme beliefs.. They laughed at 
the defense of chastity by this father of thirteen 
children in The Kreutzer Sonata and in the personal 
Afterword to that celebrated book, and they 
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cynically guessed that the grapes had turned sour 
for the old man. Even his wife, again fearing preg- 
nancy -by her husband of sixty-one, maliciously 
told visitors that this would be the real Afterword 
to The Kreutzer Sonata. Yet Tolstoy never be- 
lieved that people, and least of all himself, could 
achieve his ideal of perfect chastity. When nearly 
seventy he frankly told a friend: “I was myself a 
husband last night, but that is no reason for 
abandoning the struggle. God may grant me 
not to be so again.” i 

Perhaps the doctrine that more than any other 
damaged his reputation as a thinker was that of 
nonresistance, which for Tolstoy meant that no 
physical force must be used to.compel any man 
to do what he does not want to do or to make 
him desist from-doing what he likes. Few visitors 
to Yasnaya Polyana failed to confront him with 
the obvious conundrums that arose out of such an 
extreme position. This was especially true of 
Americans, whose practical-mindedness and lack 
of spiritual qualities he criticized, although he 
was devoted to certain American thinkers and 
writers, such as Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Henry George, and 
he won a number of eager disciples in America. 
But it was the casual, curious American tourists 
who annoyed him. “It is just as though they had 
learned about me in a Baedeker and had come to 
confirm it,” he once remarked of two of them. 
William Jennings Bryan, however, he admired as 
an “intelligent and religious American,” and when 
the Great Commoner confronted him on the 
problem of nonresistance with the stock argu- 
ment, What would he do if he saw a bandit 
murdering or assaulting a child?, Tolstoy gave his 
stock answer, that in all his seventy-five years he 
had never met anywhere this fantastic brigand 
who: would murder or outrage a child before his 
eyes, whereas in war millions of brigands kill with 
complete license. 


i REALITY, Tolstoy, though adamant about the 
theory and the ends of his faith, was anything but 
dogmatic about the means of achieving them. 
He realized that the goal he set was often per- 
fection, and though he might be uncompromising 
about it as a goal, he never expected men to 
achieve it. Striving for perfection became the 
end. “We search for mind, powers, goodness, 
perfection in all this,” he wrote in his diary, “but 
perfection is not given to man in anything.” 

It is perhaps only in this limited sense of his 
doctrines, this striving through individual effort 


‘to achieve a more perfect world, that Tolstoy’s 


philosophy can have any meaning for us at this 
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time of international chaos. Like many thought- 
ful people today, he questioned whether human 
progress could be measured by its technical or 
scientific achievements or whether modern civiliza- 
tion in general was moving toward the greater 
good. Progress, he insisted, does. not consist of an 
increase in knowledge or in the material improve- 
ment of life. There can be progress only in a 
greater understanding of the answers to the 
fundamental questions of life. A popular worship 
`of scientific progress in a society still incapable of 
distinguishing between right and wrong rep- 
resented a terrible danger to Tolstoy. “When the 
life of people is unmoral,” he jotted down in his 
diary, “and their relations are not based on love, 


but on egoism, then all technical improvements, ” 


the increase of man’s power over nature, steam, 
electricity, the telegraph, every machine, gun- 
powder, and dynamite, produce the impression 
. of dangerous toys placed in the hands of children.” 
That governments, in their systematic organiza- 
tion of society, might logically strive to achieve 
righteousness, Tolstoy emphatically denied. When 
an American newspaper asked him in 1899 to 
comment on a proposal of the czar for a Summit 
conference of the great powers at the Hague to 
consider the question of disarmament in the 
interests of world peace, he replied: “My answer 
to your question is that peace can never be 
‘achieved by conferences or be decided by people 
who not only jabber, but who themselves go to 


war, a.. . All such conferences can be summed . 


” up in a single dictum: All people are sons of God 
and brothers, and therefore they ought to love and 
not kill each other. Forgive -my sharpness, but 
all these conferences‘invoke in me strong feeling 
of disgust over the hypocrisy that is so obvious in 
them.” The only tangible result of the Hague 
Conference was a series of conventions on the 
more humane conduct of war, and shortly after 
its conclusion the English plunged into a bloody 
struggle with the Boers. 

The power that corrupts, Tolstoy asserted, was 


just as capable of existing in a democracy or-a ' 


socialist state as in an absolute monarchy. For 
him, political progress could not be measured in 
terms of democratic or socialist progress, for he 


saw in both the hypocrisy behind universal suffrage. 
and the ever-present danger of power. His . 


writings are full of warnings of thé inevitability of 
both democratic and socialist states turning into 
monstrous dictatorships; of nonmilitary democ- 
racies becoming powerful military states; of 
civilized countries: championing fiendish theories 
of racial superiority; and of all the amazing ad- 
vances of science being , turned into frightful 
‘instruments of war to kill millions of people more 
expeditiously. All this, he foretold, will be 
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achieved in: the name of political, social, and 
scientific progress. And there will be no end of 
such: progress, he warned, as long as humanity 
continues to worship the law of man as higher 
than the law of God. 

Tolstoyism was in no sense the moral re- 
armament movement of its day, although some of 
its principles do bear a similarity to those of the 
Buchmanites. Any careful and systematic study 
of the whole of Tolstoy’s thought reveals that he 
was fundamentally working within the concepts 


of nineteenth-century liberalism. Carried to its 


logical, and perhaps utopian, conclusion, such 
liberal thought inevitably results in the doctrine 
of Karl Marx or in the doctrine of Leo Tolstoy, 
for the end product of both is a classless and 
stateless society. 

Marx sought to achieve his objective by revo- 
lutionary action, based on a materialistic ap- 
proach to history which sanctioned the use of 
violence. Tolstoy believed that the whole history 
of the last two thousand years had essentially con- 


_ sisted, of the moral development of the masses and 


the demoralization of governménts. He’ placed 
his faith.in the moral development of the masses as 


- a final answer to the universal oppression of the 


many by the few. For him, the progressive move- 
ment toward a classless and stateléss condition of 


mankind depended upon the growing moral per- ` 


fection of every individual through strict observ- 
ance of the supreme law of love and the consequent 
repudiation of every form of violence. The West, 


. with its incomplete liberalism today, condemns 


Soviet Marxism, but it has also decided that 
Tolstoy, though he may have diagnosed the disease. 
of society correctly, has prescribed a kind of 


incantation for a cure. His way of love and moral . 


perfection, we say, is impractical. On the other 


hand, we must now decide how practical is ` 


a hydrogen-bomb war to cod all wars — or 
civilization. . ‘ 

However much of an incantation his remedy 
may have been, there was nevertheless a certain 
strength in Tolstoy’s unworldliness from which we 
can perhaps learn something, for it enabled him 
to stand above the turmoil of everyday life and 


reach beyond history, beyond time itself, to find 


_ universal answers to the problems of living. Nor 


did the seer of Yasnaya Polyana ever lose his 
wonderful optimism. Returning home one day 
after seeing a beautiful sunset, he wrote in his 
diary: “No, this world is not a joke, and not a 
vale of trials or a transition to a better, ever- 
lasting world, but this world here is one of the 
eternal worlds that is beautiful, joyous, which we 
can and must make more beautiful and more 
joyous for those living with us and for those who 
will live in it after us.” 
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Teaching inthe High Shoots 


ABILITY GROUPING 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


s BY CARL F. HANSEN 


In this and the articles that follow, the ATLANTIC is 


attempting to focus national allention upon the present status of the teaching 


in our high schools and the efforts which are currently 


being made to improve it. We open the discussion with this invigorating 


article by Cant F. Hansen, who has made such a notable record 


as the superintendent of schools in Washington, D. G. 


Mos of the nation’s comprehensive high 
schools have the problem of. supplying a maxi- 
mum educational challenge for students of wide 
differences in ability and preparation. With 87.9 
per cent of all Americans of fourteen to seventeen 
years of age attending school during the year 
1957-1958, the selective characteristic of the com- 
munity high school is a thing of the past. 

But the heterogeneity of admission to high school, 
which is a good thing, has generally been trans- 
‘lated into heterogeneous pupil programing, which 
is a bad thing. As a result, the traditional aca- 
demic subjects are often watered down and paced 
for the- benefit of the slow learners. 

If you think that this is not a fact, ask your 


son’s algebra teacher how. many students are en- | 


rolled in her class who are not ready for instruc- 
tion in this subject. To illustrate, an algebra 
teacher in the Washington, D. C., school system 
asked me what she should do about ten pupils in 


one of her classes who tested at the sixth-grade: 


level or below in arithmetic. “They try hard, 
and I try hard, too, but they simply can’t do 
algebra. Shall I pass them or fail them?” I am 
afraid that in her effort to help them the teacher 
neglected the brighter pupils in the class and that 
she diluted the content so that the subject as 
taught was not algebra in the standard sense at 


all. My observation has been that many an aca- 
demic course bears little resemblance to the name 
given it because the heterogeneity of the class 
membership has required a simplification of the 
subject content. 

The prevailing doctrine of universal education 
through high school is one of our nation’s greatest - 
contributions to the democratic ideal, but tragic 
consequences flow steadily from a flaw in the char- 
acter of the educational planning that has ac- 
companied its development. It is the unwilling- 
ness to systematize levels of academic instruction 
that, in part, impairs the quality of secondary 
education. To meet the needs of all the students 
— the bright,, the average, the slow — the aca- 
demic curriculum must be preplanned at dif- 
ferent levels of difficulty. 

In accordance with the desegregation policy 
adopted in 1954, Washington’s ten comprehensive 
high schools are open to any student residing in 
a defined community, irrespective of race or social 
or ‘economic status or achievement level, pro- 
vided he has successfully finished the junior high 
school. 

Under the four-track system adopted in 1956, 
each student expects, upon entering the high 
school of his neighborhood, to complete one of 
four curriculums: the honors, the regular college 
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preparatory, the general, or the basic.’ If he com- 
` pletes any one of the four, he will be eligible to 
receive the standard high school. diploma. 


H the four-track system provides for differ- 
ent academic abilities and interests can be better 
understood by an examination of the require- 
ments of each curriculum plan. 

1. Honors. For completion of this curriculum, 
the student must complete eighteen units, of which 
sixteen and a half are required. (A unit repre- 
sents a. year of study five days a week with ex- 
tensive homework.) These are the honors require- 
ments: English, four years; a foreign language, 
four years, beginning with the eighth grade; 
mathematics, three years, beginning in the eighth 
grade and including elementary and intermediate 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, and trigo- 
nometry; science, three years — biology; chemis- 
try, and physics; and social studies, two’ and a 
half years — ancient and medieval history, United 
States history and government. 

The honors student may major in the human- 
ities or in“science’ and mathematics by electing 
additional subjects in his specialty. He also, of 
course, may take such subjects as art, music, 

‘driver training, shop, or home economics, using 
’ his electives for this purpose. . 

. The honors students now take in the eighth 
‘grade elementary algebra and their. first year of 
foreign language, both being academic subjects 

traditionally scheduled for the ninth grade. There 
* is reason to believe that these subjects can be in- 
troduced even earlier to honors students. Last 
year the eighth-grade honors classes made on the 
average much higher grades in city-wide ele- 
mentary algebra tests than did the ninth-grade 
algebra students. We are now offering a modern 
foreign language to about 2000 able third-graders. 
As they move up through the four years of foreign 
language instruction planned for them in the 
elementary schools, the high school foreign lan- 
*. guage courses will be scheduled for the aca- 
demically talented students at an even earlier 
-period than our present eighth-grade placement. 

We need to increase the content in all subjects, 
beginning in the earlier grades, in order to recover 
the ground lost to the postponement theory (more 
commonly known as the readiness theory), which 
in recent years has seduced many American edu- 
cators‘into believing that it is better to put off 
teaching today what can be taught tomorrow. 
As more substance is infused into the educational 
blood’ stream, beginning with the kindergarten, 
the quality of the traditional high school subjects 


eleventh and twelfth grades for the academically 
talented students will be comparable to that of 
the first’two years of college study. 

As the upper senior high school grades begin to 
include, for the honors and college preparatory, 
students, most of the content of the first or second 


` years of college, there should be a corresponding 


increase in the depth of college work, which has 
been adjusted’ downward for many students 
whose high school educations leave something to 
be desired. 
To protect the quality of instruction, the honors 
curriculum is selective. A student is enrolled in 
this curriculum only if he has demonstrated ability 
to do superior work by his previous grades, by 
test scores, and by teacher judgment. Although 
the modern comprehensive high school is un? 
selective, admission to programs within it may be 
selective, thus retaining the high-level academic 
flavor of the college preparatory school along with 
the good democratic characteristics of the com- 
prehensive school. With an honors curriculum, 
- ho parent should find it necessary to send a child 
to a highly selective private school to obtain the 


needed intellectual challenge. 


2. Regular college preparatory, This curriculum 
requires the completion of sixteen units, of which 
eleven and a half are required. These are Eng- 
lish, four years, college preparatory level; a 


` foreign language, two years; science, two years; 
mathematics, two years; and the social studies, 


one and a-half years.. 

The student may major in the humanities, 
science, or mathematics and choose electives in 
art, music, ‘journalism, shop, home economics, ` 
and driver education., Admission to this course 
must be approved by the principal after study of 
the student’s qualifications for the program. Thus, 
as in the case of the honors program, admission 
is selective. While the program is- designed as 
preparatory for college} it offers excellent general 
background for able students not planning college 
careers. If I could be, or wanted to be, fully 
authoritarian on this point, I would require every 
capable pupil, college bound or not, to choose this 


or the honors curriculum. The intellectual devel- 


will be deepened. Ultimately, the work of the“ 
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opment most needed for general citizenship can 
best be attained through study of. the great and 
significant disciplines taught at a demanding and 
invigorating level. 

- While most of our more capable students are 
in the honors or regular college preparatory cur- 
riculums, far too many..able students complete 
their high school requirements in the easier general’ 
track. Last year, twelfth-grade tests showed that 
365 seniors completed the general track program 
with scores that were as good as-those of the up-- 
per 50 per cent of the national group with which 


the test had been standardized. Because the four- 
track system necessitates discriminating study of 
the characteristics of all the students, it brings to 
light the usually unrevealed information that 
many capable students are underachieving and 
that maximum persuasion, short of authoritarian 
controls, should be used to motivate them to move 
up to the more difficult but richer curriculums. 

3. The general curriculum. This curriculum re- 
quires sixteen units for graduation, of which seven 
and a half are required. These are English, four 
years; mathematics, one year; science, one year; 
social studies, one and a half years. The students 
in the general curriculum may elect majors in 
secretarial studies, retailing, clerical studies, book- 

~Xeeping, the fine arts, and shop. 

Before the development of the four-track pro- 
gram, this was the curriculum for all students. 
Around this limited center of required subjects, 
each pupil’s program was developed in accordance 
with whether he was college bound or expected 
to terminate his education at high school level. 
The general curriculum is the widely prevailing 
system that James B. Conant supported in his 
1959 report on The American High School Today. 
Recommending that every student should have 
an individualized program, he wrote, ‘There 
would be no classification of students according 
to clearly defined and labeled programs or tracks 
such as ‘college preparatory.” He justified his 
position mainly on the following premise: “A 
feeling of prestige is apt to be attached to those 
who are enrolled in an academic program if the 
school is rigidly divided into groups with different 
programs.” 

To develop much-needed prestige for scholar- 
ship in the comprehensive high schools is one of 
the major objectives of the honors and the college 
preparatory courses. For far too long, too many 
bright students have avoided the difficult courses 
because either it was not fashionable to be too 
eager intellectually or it was easier to get good 
grades in the less demanding subjects. It is hard 
to understand why, although academically tal- 
ented children really want challenging and de- 
manding classwork, the general curriculum, with 
its cafeteria-type election of subjects and its 
bargain-basement rummaging for good grades at 
reduced prices, continues to receive wide support. 

Although the Washington curriculum plan re- 
tains the old-time general curriculum, around 
which individualized programs may be developed, 
the number who elect the stronger courses is in- 
creasing. Some who elect the general curriculum, 
moreover, are programed for subjects in the more 
difficult tracks when they qualify. Thus an aca- 
demically talented student may take honors Eng- 
lish or mathematics or science, for example, even 
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though he does not want or is disqualified for the 
full sequence in the honors curriculum. 

As the aspirations of pupils and parents are up- 
graded in this school system and skill in the use of 
the four-track system develops, it is likely that the 
time will come when few of the academically tal- 
ented students will elect the general curriculum. 
We are beginning to believe that, having made 
the academic curriculums selective, we have 
caused a step-up in the tempo of effort in the 
grades preceding high school. Being allowed no 
longer to drift into the subjects of their choice, 
some pupils, with the help of their parents and 
teachers, seem to be working harder to get ready 
for admission to the honors and regular college 
preparatory courses. 

4. The basic curriculum. This curriculum re- 
quires the completion of sixteen units, of which 
ten and a half are required. These are basic 
English, four years; basic arithmetic, one year; 
basic science, one year; basic social studies, two 
and a half years; basic business practice, one year; 
basic shop for boys and home economics for girls, 
one year. 

This curriculum is for the academically delayed 
high school student, as indicated by standardized 
test scores in reading and mathematics, academic 
grades, and teacher opinion. Although the cut-off 
point is sixth grade or below in reading or mathe- 
matics tests, test scores alone are not an adequate 
index to placement in this curriculum. Teacher 
opinion is of first importance, because after long 
observation of the pupil in action, the teacher 
knows much better than either intelligence or 
achievement tests can show how the student can 
read or use mathematics or write and speak and 
what his drives and motivations are, the latter 
being of unusual importance in predicting the 
degree of difficulty he can face and master. 

The two objectives of the basic curriculum are 
to upgrade the academic achievement of retarded 
pupils and to provide continued profitable educa- 
tion for those whose innate endowments, so far as 
they are reflected in performance, limit the range 
and difficulty of learning. If a student, for ex- 
ample, seems unable to learn to read beyond 
sixth-grade difficulty, he nevertheless can acquire 
much information in a horizontal study of ap- 
propriate materials in history, geography, busi- 
ness practices, science, arithmetic, and interpreta- 
tion of current events. He needs the fullest capa- 
bility he can muster in the use of the printed 
word, so that he can avoid the despair felt by the 
functional illiterate. I have in mind a painter who 
was afraid he would lose his job as soon as his 
employer found out he couldn’t read the directions 
on the paint can. 

Shunting these students onto a sidetrack of so- 
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čalied poneseni education or forcing them to 


- leave school is incredibly stupid and inhumane. . 
7 There | are many such students in the Washington 


_ high: schools who need a carefully tailored aca- 

demic program. In the fall of 1955, a study of 
achievement test scores of the tenth-graders made 
us aware of the fact that 1004 of 4155 who had 
taken standardized achievement tests the spring 
before were at or below the sixth-grade level in 
reading. Two-had actually scored at the third- 
grade level, 75 at the fourth-grade, and 333 at the 
fifth-grade. In arithmetic, the number at these 
_ levels. was even larger. Of 3979 pupils then in the 
` tenth grade, 1798 tested at or below the sixth-grade 
level. 

Multiple causes E to this seť of facts. 
Among them were denial of necessary educational 
opportunity under the segregated system, un- 
satisfactory home and. community conditions, and 
inherent intellectual incapacity. But these facts 
make necessary the establishment ‘of a basic_cur- 

-riculum, unless we want to accept the view of one 
. “educator” who told me, “These kids don’t 
belong in high school. 
flunk out.” 


i 


A KNOWLEDGE of the philosophical premises 


-underlying the four-track system will contribute 


to a clearer understanding of its basic values and - 


objectives, ` 
` 1. The primary responsibility of the schools, is 
to přomote intelligent behavior. By intelligent 


behavior is meant acting with reason in the face 


. of any problem. It is the difference between ex- 
plosive trial-and-error responses to problems and 
controlled and ordered responses. | 


` solution of problems. It means being conscious 
_ of and aggressively. pursuing new avenues of re- 
warding experiences. 

The quality of intellectual behavior is ‘relative 
to the individual’s endowments. Except for the 
severely handicapped, it is a universal gift to be 
developed. at the level of the individual’s capacity 

- to respond. y 


2. The: basic academic subjects are indispensa-. 


ble to the formation of intelligent behavior. The 
~ subjects which contribute .mdst to man’s skill in 
being intelligent about himself and his surround- 
ings are his native language, mathematics, science, 
.and the humanities, which include literature, 
history, geography, studies or social AAO and 
languages: 


- 3. The school aben whic promote intel- - 


ligent behavior should be required of all pupils, 
the bright, average, and slow, at the level of dif- 
ficulty at which they are ready to respond. The 





* ciplines. 


In my school they soon ° 


It includes. - 
. searching for and employing information in the ` 


abinhiasia upon developing intelligent behavior, ' 
therefore, is inherent in each of the four tracks. 
The uniqueness of the four-track system is its em- 
phasis upon academic subjects as the essential 
organizing principle, with differences in levels ‘to 
meet differences in abilities and. with electives to 
satisfy major interests, 

4. Because the-purpose.of education is to up- 
grade human behavior, curriculum organization 
-should encouragé students, through their own - 


' efforts, to seek higher levels of opportunity. The 


climate should be favorable for such growth. 
This should bring an end to the attitude some- 
tinies found among high ‘school’ youth that one ` 


` should do by deliberate choice less than he is 


capable of doing as'a means of reducing the comes 
petitive, level and being in, with his peers. -` 

5. The curriculum ought to be selectively or- 
ganized in coordination with the dominant dis- 
This simply means that the schools: 
should: selectively teach the systems of human 
‘knowledge as they are organized .at-any given 
time in history.. Itis not.the function of the schools 
to assume the role of scholarship i ima reorientation . 
of human knowledge.'-As the scholars in any of 
the several. fields may produce. regroupings of 
knowlédge, after experience thas confirmed the ` 
soundness of such efforts the schools may sensibly « 
change content and classification. 

6. The four-track curriculum presupposes or- 
ganized’ and systemate, instruction in the basic- 
subjects. 

School is not life; it is an envirónment created 
for the. purpose of organized instruction. . At- 
tempts to create the school in the image of life 
experiences have produced monstrous confusions, . 
an illustration of which is a requisition submitted 
by a‘teacher for a kangaroo so that she could 
properly “teach Australia.” - The classroom, the 
school itself ought to be vital, life-related, and 
stimulating, but this is best achieved by the 
quality of instruction which makes subjects mean-: 
-ingful in relation to experience rather than by.at~_ 
tempts to convert the classrooms into replicas of 
life environments. ` 


“While scientific evidence is not obtainable .to 
prove that the four-track system is better than the 
individualized curriculum: system it replaced, a 
fair number of reliable and impartial ‘indexes of 
its. success are available. 

The first is that flexibility of placement is being 
achieved. An important result of tracking within. 
a comprehensive high school isthe preservation of 
the democratic advantage of keeping students of 
‘all possible abilities, purposes, backgrounds, and 
achievements together under one roof. One of 
the intensive philosophical debates which preceded 
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the final development of the four-track system was 
on the issue, “Should the academically talented 
and the slow student be assigned to special and 
separate schools?” The four-track answer was 
“No.” The flexibility, the practicability, and the 
rightness of a school organization like the four- 
track system outweighed the doubtful advantages 
of separate schools for different academic objec- 
tives. 

As to flexibility — that is, movement from track 
to track — we found, when the first four-track 
class graduated in 1959, that about one pupil in 
seven had changed tracks during his three senior 
high school years. This includes 127 who began as 
basic curriculum students and moved up to more 
diffigult levels, proving that, with the advantage 
of track variation under the roof of a compre- 
hensive high school, pupils can and do upgrade 
their achievements and qualify for more strenuous 
courses. 

A second test is whether students have been, 
generally speaking, directed to the curriculum 
level most suited to their needs. 

Placement by levels has required stricter, more 
thorough pupil study than was necessary under 
the old system. The making of programs-was 
formerly largely up to the pupils, with all too 
little school counseling, and the pupil selections 
represented in the main personal preferences 
rather than an objective and intelligent making of 
choices within the limits imposed by the require- 
ments of the curriculum levels. . 

Although counseling service must be increased 
in this school system, students are being assigned 
to their proper courses, and if they have the 
competitive spirit for self-improvement, they 
change over to more difficult curriculum levels. 

An important end product of the four-track 
system is the forcing into the open of problems that 


had heretofore been less clearly defined and much ` 


less imposing in their demand for solution. Among 
these is how to adapt teaching techniques to the 
behaviorial characteristics of the fast and slow 
learners. When these students are in class together, 
their special needs are often overlooked. Special 
methods of instruction are rarely developed. 

A related special need is the selection of cur- 
riculum content for the gifted and the slow. The 
formation of special groupings highlights the fact 
that the gifted need not more gross tonnage of 
materials but selected and carefully evaluated op- 
portunities for creative learning. As for the slow 
learners, curriculum makers and textbook pub- 
lishers generally have been curiously unconcerned 
about the preparation of suitable syllabuses. It 


must be said that the most difficult task is the ` 


selection of curriculum items and the formulation 
of teaching methods geared to the special char- 
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acteristics of learners at different levels of ability. 

Another index of how the four-track system is 
working is the change in the achievement levels 
as shown by standardized testing. We have found 
that the four-track groups are improving achieve- 
ments at better than a normal rate. 

A comparison of the achievement scores of 275 
students graduated from the honors curriculum in 
1959 with those of the top 275 graduates in 1958 
who had not followed the honors curriculum was 
made by a graduate student at the University of 
Maryland. Both groups were almost identical in 
potential for high school achievement, but the 
1959 group excelled the 1958 group in the College 
Board examinations and in standardized tests in 
the social studies, use of English, science, and 
mathematics. ` 

A broader measure of change in academic: 
achievement was found in a comparison of the 
scores made by nearly 2500 of the 1959 graduates 
in comparable tests taken as ninth-graders and 
twelfth-graders. In two of the test sections, this 
group made much faster growth in achievement 
than would normally be expected. For example, 
the median percentile in social studies jumped 
from nineteen in 1956 to forty-two in 1959. Thus, 
in this test, this group more than doubled its 
median achievement index over a period of two 
years and eight months of instruction. In the 
test of correctness of expression, this same group 
of about 2500 graduates jumped their ninth-grade 
median percentile from fifty-four to seventy-two. 

A higher than normal rate of growth in achieve- 
ment was similarly recorded for nearly 2300 of 
the 1960 graduates who completed their work in 
the first three tracks. 

In the main, then, higher than expected gains 
in achievement are indicated in the results of the 
standardized testing program. This progress is 
occurring subsequent to the establishment of the 
four-track system, the experience of desegregation, 
and the intensified effort here to improve aca- 
demic achievements. ; 

It would be difficult to prove that the four- . 
track curriculum organization is the chief cause 
of the noticeable gains being registered here 
among high school students. My personal con- 
viction is that the ability grouping system is 
making an important contribution to the improve- 
ment of education in this school system. My deep 
philosophical prejudice is in favor of an educa- 
tional program that makes a maximum challenge 
a possibility for every high school student and yet 
preserves the democratic characteristics of the 
comprehensive high school. I believe that all 
American secondary schools are going to come, 
sooner or later, to something like the four-track 
system. 
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‘by MELVIN W. BARNES — 


In his endeavor to give fresh stimulus and incentive to the teachers in the high schools 
of Oklahoma City, Superintendent of Schools Mervin W. Barnes has set up various 


programs for his staff with results which we are proud to have him describe. 


N. SCHOOL. can be better than its teachers. In 
the last analysis, the quality of instruction a stu- 
dent gets depends on how he is taught. If teaching 
is the primary concern of our school systems, 
_efforts toward improvement call for several courses 
of action: helping teachers to improve themselves, 
„reorganizing subject matter, and experimenting 
with new methods that may produce better results. 


A teacher cannot live long on hoarded intellec- . 


tual capital. He must have the incentive to keep 


mentally in tune with what is new and changing. . 
As long as he teaches, he needs the stimulation of : 


other scholars in his subject field. Every. school 
system should provide for the constant cultivation 
_ of intellect-on the staff, and one means of doing so 
is the use of consultants. 

During the last three years, the board of educa- 
tion in Oklahoma City has brought to its teachers 
some one hundred outstanding specialists from 
universities and public school systems throughout 
the country. This has been made possible through 
increasingly large appropriations for the program. 
Last June when school closed, more than five hun- 
dred teachers, counselors, and principals assem- 
bled'for a two-week workshop under the leadership 
of twenty-five ' consultants. This hand-picked 
faculty worked with our staff on fifteen sets of prob- 
lems that are faced in schools. 

Onè consultant, for exaniple, discussed with 
principals ways to change.a high school’s teaching 


program. The’study considered means of faculty 
self-training, the role of the principal in producing 
effective guidance, and the evaluation of teaching 
results. The problem of a group across the hall 
was the teaching of written expression. 

Such work has to be done in the summer. The 
school year is too busy for this kind of planning and 
curriculum building. The number attending these 
summer workshops is remarkable, inasmuch as 
enrollment is voluntary and no credit is given. 
The main inducements are the prestige of the 
faculty and the desire for self-improvement. 

No teacher, however competent, can be effective 
unless he has time to teach.. Teaching requires 
time for preparation, time for classes, time for 
evaluation and for-consultation. When asked, our 
staff said one of the major hindrances to better 


* instruction was the load of clerical work. They 


saw fund drives, unnecessary bookkeeping, ticket 
sales, and minor interferences in classroom activity 
as hostile to significant learning. In attempting to 
protect time for classwork, we are trying assistant 
teachers to do noninstructional tasks, teachers’ 
secretaries to keep records; post test scores, and 
mimeograph materials, and extensive use of IBM 
equipment to handle student enrollments, class 
rosters, attendance records, and certain kinds of 
report cards. Through a recent appropriation, the 
board of education considerably increased the 
capacity of our data-processing equipment in 
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order to relieve teachers “of nonteaching duties. 

One way to save the time of teachérs’and stu- 
dents is to furnish the instructional supplies and 
equipment that lend efficiency to teaching. Any- 
one can see that a school building needs repairs. 
But the need for teaching materials, books, films, 
and instructional aids is less easily detected. Some 
- people think that all a classroom should have is one 
book for each child. But we know, for example, 
that a science teacher who wants to teach a lesson 
‘on seed dispersal can do more in ten minutes with 
a good film than he could-in an hour by lecturing 
on the subject. 

We have been making large increases in the 
budget for textbooks, library books, magazines, 
projectors, television receivers, films, and record- 
ings. Such aids are the teacher’s best friends. In 
television (we have two educational channels) we 
use a video tape recorder and a Kinescope. Both 
these instruments record television broadcasts 
electronically, the former on magnetic tape, the 
latter on movie film. Thus, good teaching can be 
saved for re-use. Our teachers ‘are beginning to 
use many film clips. 

In 1955, the board of education bought a Spitz 
planetariuin as a teaching aid in astronomy. The 
astronomy teacher tailors his lecture to the needs 
of each individual class. More than five thousand 
students last semester went to the planetarium 
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The Oklahoma City schools are éngaged in 
several.research ventures concerned with the prin- 
cipalship. In one study, directed by Columbia 
University, twenty of our principals spent a week 
taking tests, solving on-the-job problems, and 
meeting the varied requirements of their jobs. 
The principals, while performing leadership tasks 


“under the eye of a research team, were being 


for lessons on subjects under study in their science . 


courses. >` 

Laymen can help with teaching. A group of our 
students strongly devoted to science hold a weekly 
evening seminar with research scientists as their 
guests. ‘These students have come to have access 
to most of the laboratories, research instruments, 
and other resources in the community. 

The improvement of teachers also depends on 
the principal’s leadership. His personal value 
system is perhaps the most potent influence on, the 


evaluated. In a second investigation we are co- 
operating with Harvard University in a study of 
the role of the principal. 


Nex: in importance to teachers is subject mat- 
ter. What we teach is always becoming outmoded. 
Thus, we must be continually rearranging subject 
matter and supplanting worn topics with fresh 
content. In mathematics, science, and English we 
are writing our own texts, student study guides, 
and teachers’ manuals, giving us a reconstructed 
program in each subject from the seventh to the 
twelfth grade. By developing our own basic ma- 
terials, we are able to adapt forward-looking ideas 
to the varying levels of difficulty, interest, and abil- 
ity of particular groups of students. The prepara- 
tion of instructional books and guides is in the 
hands of selected teachers, who, with consultant 
leadership, are employed during the summer 
months. 

- Perhaps the teaching of mathematics best illus- 
trates the current reorientation in subject matter 
and its presentation. The chief aim of this reform 
is a concern for unifying the concepts of the dis- 
cipline. The beginning algebra student typically 
learned many techniques, often, on the level of 
tricks. For this reason, geometry was strange, 
because he was suddenly asked to prove every- 


-thing. Algebra is now playing a large part in the 


character of the instructional program. A good, . 


principal can work wonders with a mediocre staff, 


while laissez-faire leadership will soon spoil the 


best. In the selection and preparation of princi- 
pals, we use a program of tests, observation, and 
experience. We give promising young people the 
“experience to prepare them for leadership roles. 
For example, a young man who has recently come 
to'us from a university staff is taking a year to pre- 
pare for a principalship. He was first assigned as 
assistant to the superintendent, and in this position 
he has had an opportunity to see the school system 
as a whole. Later he will transfer to the instruc- 


tional department to assist in planning the pro- 


gram of the school, now under construction. 
When he joins the ranks of the principals, he will 
be expected to have an understanding of system- 
wide philosophy and organization. 
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development of geometry. If geometry is asso- 
ciated in a definite way with the algebra the 
student already knows, his understanding of geom- 
etry should come more quickly and_be -more 
deeply rooted than if the geometry were presented 
as an isolated body of knowledge. 

Three-dimensional, or solid, geometry is con- 
sidered along with two-dimensional geometry. 
The Commission on Mathematics of the College 
Entrance Examination Board is interested in the 
integration of geometry, algebra, and trigonome- 
try, and has even recommended that these terms 
be dropped and that our high school courses be 
known as Elementary Mathematics, Intermediate 
Mathematics, and Advanced Mathematics. 

While this idea of unification is supported today 
by both ‘mathematicians and mathematics educa- 
tors, one still has the right to raise the question 
as to whether unification will improve.learning. 
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There is substantial reason ‘for believing that it 
will. Those things are best rememberéd which are 
. associated with. other things. More importantly, 
` unification and association also help in under- 
standing. 

In harmony with this philosophy, we have 
médified our mathematics program, offering new 


courses and providing for the acceleration of abler ' 


students. Our'senior course, Mathematical Analy- 
sis, parallels a university coursé and thus permits 
a student to enter college with advanced ' standing. 

To improve method, the rewritten courses have 
built-in techniques to promote discovery and in- 
quiry in learners and to require self-dependent 
study. We agree with the committee reporting to 
President Eisenhower that one way to improve 
education is to provide “ more student SEPETI 
ity for self-education.” 

In science, as in mathematics, the revision of our 
program provides for new topics, new courses, and 
saves time for the student who can learn faster. 
We are completing a two-year tryout of a junior 
high school course called Scientific’ Geography 
which integrates world geography and earth sci- 
ence and which builds on the elementary school 
background. This course is taught by a daily 
thirty-minute lesson on television, followed by 
supplementary teaching. Especially for this course, 
two school auditoriums have been equipped with 
theater-type projecting devices that amplify a 

_ television picture on an eight. by twelve foot 
‘screen. One advantage is that this teaching 
guarantees a systematic coverage of subject matter. 
Our evaluative studies show good results. 

‘For several years we have used in experimental 
classes chemistry and physics courses recorded on 
film. Each course contains 160 thirty-minute 
lessons produced by university professors. Class- 
room follow-up and laboratory work are added to 
extend and reinforce teaching. ‘Not only: are ‘the 
filmed courses used by students in Oklahoma.-City 
high schools, but they are also broadcast over the 
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state to several hundred rural high school students. ' 
Since most. of these students are in small schools. 


lacking qualified science teachers, they mail their 
lessons and tests to the studio staff. We are not 
ready to say that these films are the best courses 
or the best way to teach, but we. find that able 
students learn successfully from them and that the 
filmis also aid inexperienced teachers. ` 

No account of curriculum revision in high 
schools these days can ignore foreign language. 
Because of the importance of beginning early, our 
teaching of French and Spanish starts in the third 
grade. For elementary schools we use television 
because of the shortage of qualified teachers. 
Having the use of two television channels, we are 
able to repeat the morning lessons in the afternoon, 


so that a class has a choice of listening time. Vari- 
ous aids, including tapes, drill exercises, and helps 
from the studio, are supplied to the teacher. 

‘In high schools, foreign language enrollments. 
are steadily incréasing. And students are -taking 
language for a longer period of years. Much of 
their motivation comes from five language labora- 
tories and the appeal of the conversational method 
now used in the introductory courses. 

In teaching mathematics, science, and foreign 
language, we ‘are aware that English plays’ an 
important part. We are seeking more effective 
written expression and a deeper understanding of 


sultants assisted our English teachers with such 
teaching tasks as spelling, reading, and mechanics 
for all students. One of the consultants, a ‘uni- 
versity professor of English, discussed the teaching 
of language skills recommended by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. For the next two 
weeks, a leader in the field of linguistics presented 
English from his point of view. These experiences 
and considerable additional study are resulting in 
a new, tentative teaching program for all high 
school grades. 

Since it proves wise to encourage teachers to 
explore various techniques, we foster thoughtful 
suggestions for innovation. As teachers showed 
interest, we éstablished several courses in Great 
Books. The use of the Socratic method, which 
limits leader participation to a certain mode of 
questioning, is. an excellent hedge against the 
tendency of teachers to overtalk in class. 

These varied efforts are working no miracles, 
but they are unguestignably strengthening the 
teaching in our schools. 


| Cena in research almost automatically 
enlivens instruction and leads to more effective 
techniques. We noticed that a high school staff, 
when it became engaged in a regional study of 
guidance for specially talented -students, showed 
an increased awareness of individual variation in 
learners. In another high school, a team teaching 
project has aroused ‘general interest, ~ 


This team technique combines an experienced > 


teacher, a new teacher, a student teacher, and a 
secretary in the instruction of a student group of 
approximately seventy. Team classes allow many 
techniques. For purposes of discussion, the group 
may be divided into small units. When a panel is 
reporting, all students may be together. For large 


group activities, a room with special equipment 
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may be used. In their planning periods, the teach- 
ers consider their own skills and divide the class- 
room tasks accordingly. 


In the summer of 1958, three con- ` 


x 


Some purposes of the team idea are to find better 
ways to use the skills that teachers possess, to 
orient new teachers, and to spread good practices. 


No teacher is excellent in-all phases of the teaching . 


role. One may be good at presenting ideas, while 
another is best at reteaching the slower learners 
who missed some of the ideas in the first presenta- 
tion. One is able to diagnose a learner’s needs. 
Another does well in correcting written expression. 
Through observing one another and planning 
together, team teachers deepen their sensitivity to 
the complexities of teaching and learning. 

When a school system engages in research, 
teaching comes out of its rut. Heightened morale 
and better instruction result. 


Several of our fairly ambitious experiments, sup- 


porfed by grants from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, have used television. These 
have yielded an unexpected bonus in staff growth. 
Good teaching in a classroom is known to only a 
few, but good teaching on television is visible to 
everybody. Teachers who observe skillful per- 
formance learn from it. 

In the summer of 1957, “the Oklahoma City 
board of education sent a teacher to work with a 
University of Illinois group on curriculum revision 
in mathematics. Upon his return he taught a new 
course’ on television for a few restricted -classes. 
Fellow teachers, recognizing his superior com- 
petence, wrote a memo to the superintendent ask- 
ing for an opportunity to work with the staff at the 
University of Illinois. The arrangements were 
made, and it was announced that the.staff would 
be in town one Saturday a month to work -with 
interested teachers. Without any effort to recruit 
for the program, on the first Saturday morning 
eighty-four teachers appeared. All followed the 
year’s work through to completion. This gained 
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MORE TIME TO TEACH 
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~ 


them no college credit and ‘no reward except the 
satisfaction of becoming better teachers. : 

We believe that -telévision may be the, best 
means of quickly showing a whole staff new ways 
to teach. While the nature of the medium imposes 
certain limitations, it is possible for an imaginative 
instructor to teach inductively by using illustra- 
tions, . problems, and case studies. 

Somebody may ask, “How do you reconcile the ' 
use of television’ with your concern for teaching 
each student as an individual?” If we use television 
where it is appropriate, in large groups, for exam- 
ple, and in ways that provide a variety of experi- 
ences for those students who can learn from it, we 
can free a good many teachers to. work with in- | 
dividuals. Of course, we must recognize also 
that some students learn better by television than 
others. If a student is not learning efficiently, he 
can be moved to classes where the usual classroom 
practices are employed. This is not difficult to do 
through the ordinary guidance procedures. Unless 


` we differentiate teaching tasks and use wise-guid- 


ance, television can result in mass, depersonalized 
education. But any tool or technique used in 
teaching is subject to abuse unless the user is care- 
ful to keep in mind both his goals and the nature 
of the teaching-learning process. a 
Changing schools is slow, hard work, since 
changes that make a real difference must occur in 
people. To date no one has found any technique 
that produces very, rapid results. However, in 
Oklahoma City, as in hundreds of cities and 
towns, efforts to reform the American high school 
are making progress. Daily reports that tell of 
increased student performance, more serious pur- 
pose in learning, and better high school prepara- 
tion indicate that both students and teachers are 


‘responding to the demands.of the times. 














A NEW APPROACH 
TO FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


BY CHARLES L. REID 


Americans seem to have a congenital timidity in launching 


themselves in a foreign language, and this at a time when our world apti i 


demand the utmost clarity in communication. Cuarres L. Reip, teacher of French in 


Scarsdale, New York, has had such extraordinary success. in the teaching of 
gifted high school students thal others will want to know how he does it. 


Tes is a very real danger that democracy in 
education has been disastrously misinterpreted. 
It has been said that a college diploma is an essen- 
tial passport into the fuller and wider adult life, 
and this seems indisputable. What zs disputable 
“is the capacity of all youngsters to take part in 
such a wider life. Our founding fathers, it may 
be assumed, never intended the Declaration of 
Independence to read that all men are created in- 
“tellectually equal, and yet the massive structure 
of public education appears built on just that 
appalling error of thought. The really inferior 
student suffers even more severely than the gifted 
one from this immersion in a kind of intellectual 
melting pot. The superior student is stifled and 
bored, but the slow learner is likely to be forced 
into a veritable retreat from life by the cruelty of 
impossible competition. 

The most encouraging sign at the moment is the 
increasing interest, on a national scale, in the 
program of Advanced Placement Teaching. This 
program, sponsored by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, offers tö pupils capable of 
absorbing it secondary school work on a collegiate 
level in five fields: foreign languages, English, 
history, mathematics, and science. Unfortunately, 
the only thing common to such classes over the 
country is the examination which terminates each 


: sae 
course. The colleges do not agree on how much, 
if any, credit will be assigned candidates who 


achieve a given score on these examinations, and 


there are almost as many interpretations of what ` 


constitutes an Advanced Placement class. as there 
are schools. 
In my own experience, I have found that limit- 


` ing the size of the class is the only practical way of 


making sure that all the pupils can do the equiva- 


lent of a year of college work. If the students are - 
unable to understand French spoken at an ordi- . 


nary conversational speed, or if they have not as 


. yet graduated from partial translation to free and 


natural reading, they are obviously not yet ready 
to.profit from lectures in French on literary tech- 
niques and trends or to prepare themselves to 


‘discuss a lengthy reading list. Nor, if they have 
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not yet acquired a much better than average 
facility in speaking and writing the language, 
can they very well write an analysis of a poem or 
deliver orally an explication de texte in class. But 
ability is not enough; the student must also have 
a real desire to go far beyond the usual high school 
course and must have a high degree of maturity. 
A stiff placement examination must be given in 
order to decide with some accuracy which among 
the. candidates show the most promise. 

The teaching technique for the small class of 


gifted. pupils is both simpler and more compli- 
cated than that demanded by the usual larger 
group of less talented students. It is simpler be- 
cause the gifted pupil can grasp a syntactical 
subtlety with a minimum of explanation from the 
teacher, because his greater ability to “stay 
taught” eliminates the endless repetition needed 
by the less able, and because the assignments can 
usually be made fairly flexible, to cover several 
days, or even weeks. More important than these 
differences, though, is the fact that these pupils 
require no motivation; they learn for the sheer joy 
of learning, which makes the, work infinitely re- 
warding for the teacher. At the same time, teach- 
ing such a class is much more difficult, since the 
subject matter is more demanding and the pupils’ 
thirst for knowledge more difficult to satisfy. 

For example, the whole concept of the French 
explication de texte is new for the students, and the 
teacher cannot turn in the perfunctory perform- 


ance which fatigue or other personal reasons might - 


tempt him to give in other situations. In beginning 
this part of the work, I normally give the explica- 
tion of the first two or three poems, and in so 
doing, show the pupils exactly what makes these 
poems romantic in form and thought. This dou- 
bling of purpose eliminates the two or three lec- 
tures ordinarily required for the presentation of 
romanticism, and the very fact that the students 
have themselves shared in the development helps 
to form the scholarly habits of thought which are 
the real object of the course. The first assignment, 
then, is to follow closely the method of analyzing 
a poem and to be prepared, on the fourth day, to 
read to the class an explication in French on which 
they will have béen working at home. Each 
presentation is followed by my critique of content 
and language, and then by class discussion, of 
which the most difficult part is the elimination of 
the “Je crois que’? which seems-to preface almost 
every adolescent utterance. I have found that the 
average time spent in preparing their first explica- 
tion is seven or eight hours, which would seem to 
prove the point that motivation is unnecessary. 
When we move on to the theater and the novel, 
the method is again different. 
most of the works must be handled as outside 
reading, since the reading list begins with La 
Chanson -de Roland and ends with such contempo- 
raries as Sartre and Camus. Here again, by com- 
bining assignments and making them very flexible, 
time can be saved and put to other uses. The 
pupils are told that they are to have finished 
this lengthy reading list by May and that they are 


to turn in a written criticism in French — not the © 


usual book report —of at least twenty of the 
works at reasonable, but not fixed, intervals. 
These criticisms, which are carefully corrected for 
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thought, syntax, and style, replace the usual 
compositions, and thus release much more time 
for the reading in depth and discussion of the seven 
or eight plays which are handled in class. 

It is in these discussions that the work becomes 
more difficult for the teacher, as the questions and 
answers on what took place and who said what 
and to whom are replaced with questions on why 
and how, questions designed to provoke discussion 
and argument, not to elicit factual responses. 
Moreover, the teacher who has prepared ade- 
quately for the class will relate the passage under 
discussion to such developments in art, music, 
and history as seem to him important and will 
instruct the class on these matters where necessary. 
Obviously there cam be no question of fixed as- 
signments when several days may- well be spent 
on a single page. 

Finally, at the end of the year each pupil pre- 
pares and reads aloud a research paper on some 
literary subject, so that each knows quite a lot 
about one subject and all share in the results of his- 
studies. There are no assignments at all during 
the six weeks allotted to this work, and the pupils 
have complete liberty to organize their time and 
work as they wish. These papers, incidentally, 
almost always have the added value of educating 
the instructor too. 

Unfortunately, the spread of the Advanced 
Placement movement has not been rapid. It is en- 
couraging that the number of public schools offer- 
ing such courses is increasing; but most of this 
work is being accomplished along the Northeastern 
seaboard, almost entirely in wealthy suburban 
towns. After all, lowering the pupil-teacher ratio 
from the usual twenty or twenty-two to one (this 
in the really good school systems; in the others, 
such a ratio might well represent utopia) to the 
fifteen or so to one required for the small special . 
classes costs money, and over a period of years it 
costs a lot of money. 

Money, however, is not the only reason for the 
concentration of this kind of education in one part 
of the country. Habit, custom, and heredity also 
play their part. The Eastern seacoast is in its cul- 
ture and thought traditionally closer to Europe 
than is the West or even the Middle West. In the 
Scarsdale schools there are always, year by year, 
pupils from various parts of Europe and Asia 
whose parents are employed by the UN or engaged 
in various aspects of importing or exporting. 
Moreover, a large proportion of the parents are 
themselves trained in the liberal arts tradition, 
and for them it is as necessary that their children 
have a grounding in French literature as that they 
be able to solve an equation or interpret the be- 
havior of a laboratory animal exposed to radia- 
tion. 
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.* There is another important deterrent to the 
spread of Advanced Placement -courses: the lack 
of good teachers. A great number of the people 
engaged in the training of the young are not 
themselves educated people, and being unaware 
-even of their ignorance, they are perfectly willing 
to accept their own formalized digest of a text 
which any literate pupil could read for himself as 
a substitute for that almost spiritual act of com- 
munion which constitutes real teaching. Our 
brave new world of pedagogy offers, us year by 
year a dreary crop of persons who know all about 
teaching but know nothing really to teach. The 
colleges are producing today numbers of well- 

..educated, scholarly people, but are these gradu- 


‘ates going into public school teaching? Not. very. 


many: of them, and those who do become teachers 
gravitate, understandably, to the few schools 
which offer them a decent, if modest, financial 
return. / 

This matter of qualified teachers is of the 
‘essence in any discussion of the training of gifted 
pupils: To cite but one example of what an in- 
adequate teacher can do to a gifted child, on one 
of the Advanced Placement examinations the 
pupils were asked to discuss in French some 
family problem or situation which they had ob- 
served in the course of their readings. Most of 
the candidates selected Le Cid, Madame Bovary, or 
one of several appropriate selections from con- 
temporary works. It certainly was not the fault 
of the candidates from one school that they all 
selected Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. That 
venerable potboiler was as near as they had come 
to anything literary. Nor was it, in all fairness, 
necessarily the fault of the teacher; some blame 
attaches to whatever institution had taught: her 
that Perrichon was literature. 

Almost as important as money is the question 
of prestige. High school principals must be 
brought to realize, utopian as this may sound, 
that it is the academic disciplines which are the 
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primary concern of schools and that all else, in- 
cluding the sacred cow of organized sport, must 
of necessity be subordinated to them. No one can’ 
seriously object. to a wholesome, reasonable par- 
ticipation in athletic competitions or body-build- 
ing exercises, but such activities should have. a. 
place in the program only when the demands of | 
the educatidnal program have been satisfied. Can 
the students reasonably be expected to give a 
proper respect to the academic disciplines when 
the omission of classes at the behest of the football 
coach, the shortening of periods to permit the 
pep rallies or to allow for a lengthy assembly for 

“recognition of. our athletes” all attest to the. 
ignominious position of scholarship in many high 
schools? 

Moreover, the teacher of the gifted pupils must 
be given time to recover from the almost -total 
fatigue which automatically follows two or three’ 
hours of successful teaching. The learning process” 


. is exhilarating for both pupil and teacher, but it is 


also a very real drain on the teacher’s emotional ` 
and physical resources. If he is not tired mentally, 

nervously, and physically, he has not really been 

teaching but merely mouthing someone else’s 

ideas. For the gifted pupil, then, to receive the 
best teaching, it must be made possible — and 

this again is an administrative’ problem — for his 

teacher to relax before the next class. That means 

that he should not have to do the countless clerical ' 
or police chores which actually take up so large a - 
part of the working day of most public school 
teachers. If the schools really want a return to 
education, let them engage clerical workers for the 
nonteaching chores. What business executive is 
expected to count the items in the warehouses or 
superintend his employees’ lunch hour? 

The gifted student has been cruelly, criminally 
ignored in the past in favor of his less able fellows. 
Infinitely more must be done if we are not to sell 
out completely those on whom the future of our 
civilization depends. 


The problem of measuring similarity lies at the heart of many studies in medical research. Now 
IBM has developed a computer technique to help scientists uncover important similarities among 
disease symptoms. Charles Darwin spent 22 years analyzing the information he gathered on a single trip 
around the world. Ironically enough, the truth he sought was obscured by the mountains of data he had 
collected." In a modern attack on Darwin's dilemma, IBM mathematicians have found a way of using a 
computer to speed the search for similarities in great masses of information. The computer compares 
each item of data with every other. It creates a logical system of classification and often reveals elusive 
relationships. = Doctors at a New York hospital are now using this method to study certain blood diseases 
and their complex symptom patterns. The same principle may be valuable in information retrieval systems 
of the future, which will provide easy access to millions of documents. = By using computers and data 
processing systems to deal with gigantic data problems, scientists and businessmen alike can now find 


solutions that would otherwise remain hidden. IBM 
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Effective immediately, 


Berlitz will offer only private 
language instruction 
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We have taken this step after carefully researching and testing 
a wide variety of language teaching techniques. We have also 
taken into consideration the overwhelming personal preference 
for private instruction expressed by 92% of our students. After 
82 years of world-wide experience in language instruction, we 
are convinced that private instruction combined with the fa- 
mous Berlitz Method is the most effective way to learne any 
spoken language. 


The Berlitz Method teaches you to speak another language the 
same way you learned to speak your own. You learn by hearing. 
seeing, associating objects with sounds, repeating and imitating. 
Your instructor will be teaching you his native language so that 
you are constantly exposed to a first-hand familiarity with cus- 
toms, manners and the proper accent. 


We have no dull schoolish methods at Berlitz. Our emphasis is on 
usage and familiarity—not on rigid rules and tedious drills. 


The Berlitz Method is absorbing and stimulating. At Berlitz you 
learn to communicate—to understand and to be understood. You do 
not learn “about” a language . . . you learn to live the language. 


All our instruction is tailored to your ability and your needs, You 
tell us your goals, we analyze your language aptitude, test your 
“ear”, and together we'll determine how much time you will need 
to accomplish your purpose. 


The Berlitz Method combined with private instruction 
offers the most efficient and flexible way to learn any 
spoken language. 


Our private instruction makes it possible for you to arrange for 
lessons at your convenience. You can utilize lunchtime. pre-business 
hours, after business hours and weekends. 


If you can’t take time to come to Berlitz—a Berlitz instructor can 
come to you, You can start anywhere, any time. You can move 
across the country or around the world and still get the same high 
quality instruction wherever you decide to continue. 


You can change your schedule, plan business trips, take time out 
for vacations... we'll arrange everything to suit your convenience. 


10'% million graduates have studied at Berlitz for a wide variety 
of reasons. They’ve come to us for business advancement s 
for cultural self-improvement . . . for travel enjoyment... for 
greater international understanding. Whatever reason you have 
for wanting to speak another language, Berlitz can help you. 
There are Berlitz Schools in principal cities throughout the 
world and you'll find the local Berlitz Director cordial. in- 
formative and well qualified to tailor a program of Berlitz in- 
struction to your needs, 


For business or pleasure . . . people who go places... go to 


BERLITZ: 
































Teaching in lhe High Schools 


THE SCHOOLS WE DESERVE 


By BARNABY C. KEENEY 


Barnasy C. Keeney, who became president of Brown University in 1955, 


rounds un the discussion with this vigorous statement of the 


capabilities the colleges would like to find in their entering freshmen. 


W. HAVE today some public schools that are as 
fine as any in the world, and we have others so 
bad that they almost defy description. This condi- 
tion will continue as long as we have local govern- 
ment, for a community gets the kind of schools it 
deserves, just as it gets the kind of government it 
deserves. If a state supports its office of education 
properly, staffs it with men and women of high 
caliber, and provides it with the necessary legisla- 
tion and money, that office of education will get 
good results. If towns and cities choose good 
school boards, take an active interest in their 
schools, and, through taxation, provide them with 
the funds necessary to secure first-rate teachers 
and equipment, they should have good schools. 
If the citizens of a town take an active interest in 
their schools and respect the teachers, and if these 
same citizens make it clear to their children that 
they consider a good education an imperative, 
then they will certainly get better schooling. But 
I do not think that parents whose children never 
see a hard-covered book in the house have any 
reason to expect well-educated children. Colleges 
and universities that do not concern themselves 
with the preparation of teachers do not deserve 
good students. 

We shall not have the best schools possible until 
we live with the belief that nothing on earth is 
more important than education and that no one is 
more important than the teacher. We do not be- 


have that way now. We are quite willing to pay 
the executives of our great corporations salaries in 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars; we are not 
willing to pay the schoolteacher as much as we 
pay the skilled laborer. We revere the television 
personality or the baseball player, but we do not 
admire the schoolteacher, who is so essential to 
our society. Young men and women who enter 
teaching in America cannot expect large salaries; 
they cannot expect social distinction; they rarely 
receive admiration, or even respect. The result is 
that we do not attract the very best of our young 
college graduates into public school teaching, ex- 
cept for those who are idealists. Schools can be 
made more comfortable, they can be supplied 
with more efficient equipment, but they will not 
be better educational institutions until the teachers 
are better than they are today. 

The writers in this series have each stressed that 
a dependable school system should provide prepa- 
ration on a variety of levels. We have prevented 
this for some time by insisting that all children be 
treated almost alike. More recently, as Dr. Han- 
sen explains, the instruction for students of differ- 
ent abilities has been divided into different cur- 
riculums, called tracks. Whatever the track, all 
these students are being prepared, for no education 
is terminal. The school must be ready to prepare 
the ablest and most ambitious of its students for 
college, a goal far more likely to be attained now 
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than it was a generation ago. It must prepare 
others for special institutes or for junior colleges. 
It must prepare others to live competently at 
the level of their abilities. In all these curriculums 
the standards must be appropriately high and 
the students must be stretched to work to the 
best of their abilities. 

What does preparation for college require? 
First of all, a sound knowledge of the fundamental 
subjects on which literacy and higher education 
are based. The student’s imagination must be 
aroused, so that he is impelled to ask questions of 
his material and to perceive the areas of his ig- 
norance or the incompleteness of his knowledge. 
He needs experience in the use of a library and a 
laboratory, each of which he must be curious to 
explore. Above all, he must be eager to develop 
his mind. ‘ 

Firm standards are indispensable in judging the 
achievement of students, and students must be 
made aware that these standards are fair and 
desirable. Firm standards require that a distinc- 
tion be made between success and failure, be- 
tween excellence and mediocrity. Pretense that 
success has been achieved when it has not must be 
eliminated. No man or woman is uniformly suc- 
cessful in mature life; we must all expect a rather 
high percentage of failure in the things we at- 
tempt. A student must learn to expect failure as 
well as success and learn to make a clear distinc- 
tion between the two. No useful purpose is served 
by pretending that a student has achieved excel- 
lence, or even proficiency, in a language when, in 
fact, he has not. The results of this pretense are 
apparent to any American who has traveled 
abroad and been baffled by a language that he 
“passed” in school or in college. 

Instruction must be concise and well planned. 
It must be concise because repetition beyond the 
point of meaningful improvement is boring and 
destructive of interest. Every student, for example, 
must know the history of his own country, but he 
does not need to pedal through it in every other 
grade from the third on, unless he studies it in 
greater depth than is customary today. When a 
student is confronted for the fourth time with a 
chapter on Columbus or the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, he not unnaturally 
assumes that he knows it all. 

Instruction must be directed toward the subject. 
Every good teacher makes allowance for the dif- 
ferences in his students, and he approaches each 
student as an individual, but when instruction be- 
comes “pupil oriented,” to use the current jargon, 
it becomes undisciplined and disordered. Instruc- 
tion must lead beyond knowledge to imagination: 
it should be provocative, so that the student con- 
stantly asks questions of himself and of his material 
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and speculates from what he knows to what hc 
does not know. Only by asking questions can he 
prepare himself to go through and beyond college, 
as a seeker of understanding. 

There is no valid reason why a good student 
preparing for a good college cannot go through 
elementary calculus in school, why he cannot have 
a sound course in physics or chemistry or biology 
which will not have to be done over again once he 
gets to college. He should know enough of the 
history of this country and of the world so that the 
college will not have to start him rereading his 
way through elementary history, and he should 
have a decent command of at least one, and pref- 
erably two foreign languages. He should be able 
to read and write English, and he ought to have 
read some first-rate examples of our literatures In 
most colleges, the freshman does not know these 
things today, and therefore his first two years are 
devoted to restudying subjects which he has al- 
ready presented for admission, studying them at a 
level not much higher than the one purportedly 
required for admission. 

Selection of students for one curriculum or an- 
other must be based upon ability to learn, not on 
ability to pay the cost of college, for we are coming 
into a period when any really able and ambitious 
students will find a way to finance college by schol- 
arships and loans. Vocational courses should be 
based upon a general knowledge and understand- 
ing of what a person in that trade does, with 
sufficient emphasis on basic principles, so that the 
graduate will be flexible enough to change as the 
trade does. 

Instruction should produce an attitude of eager- 
ness for learning and a willingness to regard learn- 
ing as hard work; both of these are necessary, and 
they are not contradictory. All things that are 
worth while require hard work. The teachers alone 
cannot produce this attitude. They must have the 
unanimous support of the parents and of society. 
It is essential that we value learning and that we 
cherish the person who learns and the one who 
teaches. 

We have failed to provide our schools with the 
means to achieve excellence, and at the same time 
have overburdened them with many activities 
which do not belong in the schools. As the influ- 
ence of the family has declined, we have come to 
expect that our students will learn in school to 
do things that they used to learn at home, such 
as sewing, cooking, using the telephone, driving 
the car. All these things are necessary to a greater 
or lesser degree, but they tend to crowd out funda- 
mental subjects in the curriculum, and for that 
reason, their inclusion is harmful. 

So much for what the school should do, but what 
does it need in order to do it? The first essential 
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is perhaps good leadership, both professional and 
lay, leadership capable of making plans and 
carrying them out — there is a difference. The 
school superintendent and the chairman of the 
school board should be as able as any people in the 
community. The second requirement is support, 
both financial support and moral support. The 
community must act as if there were nothing more 
important than educational facilities — not even 
garbage disposal or slum clearance. Appropria- 
tions for the schools should have the first call on 
the city’s finances; the schools should not be given 
what is left over. 

The next essential is equipment and plant. We 
hear a great deal about the frills in school con- 
struction, and truly there are such frills. It is un- 
necessary, for example, for every school to have a 
swimming pool, though indeed it is nice. It 7s nec- 
essary for every school to have an athletic field, for 
athletics and physical education are essential for 
adolescents. The school should be as beautiful as 
it can be made, for the appreciation of beauty is 
an important, though often neglected, aspect of 
the complete education. One of the most shocking 
things about many new schools is that they are 
constructed without adequate provision for a 
school library and books to put into it. Yet it is 
vital for the young to learn how to use a library, 
so that they may continue to learn after they leave 
school. Use of the library should be built into the 
curriculum, but it must be built into the plant 
first. We tend to confuse the newness and quality 
of the plant with the quality of the school. For 
example, in many Southern states it is asserted 
that the segregated schools for Negroes are better 
than the segregated schools for whites. They are 
better buildings because they are newer and better 
designed, and they replace buildings that were 
scandalous. They are not better schools, or even as 
good schools, for the teachers in them are segre- 
gated, too; they are, for the most part, Negroes 
who have been brought up to believe that they 
are inferior and are required to behave as if they 
were. This is not good preparation for teaching 
future citizens of America. 

The greatest essential of a good school system is 
the teacher, and it is in the recruitment, prepara- 
tion, and continuing improvement of our teach- 
ers, as Dr. Barnes has demonstrated, that we can 
make our greatest contribution to the betterment 
of our schools. We must make teaching an at- 
tractive occupation, through the respect and status 
that go with the position and through the tangible 
rewards that come from it. Then we must insist 
upon teachers who are extremely well educated 
in the subjects they teach and who have been pre- 
pared to teach by a careful and sensible program 
of teacher training and internship. 


About twenty-five years ago, our colleges and 
universities of arts and sciences turned their backs 
upon the preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. They did so because of the disgust of 
their faculties with the emphasis on instruction in 
educational methods rather than in subject matter 
and because of an impatience with the luxurious 
growth of the profession of education. Many of 
the best colleges and universities are now return- 
ing to the business of preparing teachers for the 
schools and are beginning to do a very good job. 
One of the major changes in the situation today, 
as compared with that of ten years ago, is that the 
faculties of liberal arts and sciences are taking a 
strong interest in the improvement of teachers who 
are already on the job and in the preparation of 
new teachers for the future. 

This activity is not without its frustrations? for 
we have found that many well-regarded teachers 
simply do not know as much about the subjects 
they teach as we expect a sophomore to know. 
‘This accounts for a good deal of the poor prepara- 
tion of our students. On the other hand, these 
teachers have taken a plethora of courses in how 
to teach and were encouraged to do so by the 
certification requirements. Now these require- 
ments are in the process of being changed, so that 
the teacher must become competent in his sub- 
ject. 

There is considerable danger that we may 
go too far and may neglect entirely the prepara- 
tion to teach. A well-qualified teacher must 
understand the role of the school and its purpose; 
he should have a good knowledge of the history 
and philosophy of education; he must understand 
how people learn and what methods of teaching 
have been found effective; and he must have ap- 
plied these things, together with his knowledge of 
his subject, in supervised teaching. While the col- 
leges and universities are now returning to the 
field of teacher preparation with considerable en- 
thusiasm, and even excitement, the best of the 
colleges of education, on the other hand, are be- 
coming more and more competent in the subject 
matter, so that their graduates know better what 
they are to teach. There is considerable reason to 
hope that the next generation of teachers will be 
better prepared than the last. 

It is time this country realized how dependent 
both the school and the teacher are upon the atti- 
tude of our society. When students realize that 
their parents value education, they will value 
it more themselves. When teachers realize that 
their communities value what they are doing, 
they will do it better. When the high school 
teacher realizes that his colleague in the college 
regards him as a partner and not as an inferior, he 
will take fresh heart and new pride in his work. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Wax he was in his eighty-seventh year, M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, the biographer, was admitted to 
the circle of Talking Books, that national library 
of long-playing records which is such a boon to 
those whose eyes are worn out. Mark, who is one 
of the best-read men in Boston, was surprised, 
as most people are, by the delight of taking in 
books through the ear; he applied for some of his 
favorite Dickens and for other titles which he had 
missed in his active days. “‘If this thing goes on for 
another five years,” he remarked to me with a 
smile, “Pll begin to feel well-read!’ It has already 
gone on for ten. 

Is there any inner resource as precious to the 
eager, as comforting to the old, as reading? When 
I think of irrepressible John Stuart Mill reading 
all the major classics in Greek at the age of eight; 
of Lincoln studying by the light of the open fire; 
of Milton lamenting the loss of his sight ‘‘ere 
half my days, in this dark world and wide”; 
of Dr. Johnson, so myopic that he had to devour 
his books pressed half an inch from his big nose; 
of John Keats, knowing he had such a short span 
left, yet treasuring every line under the mulberry 
tree that still stands on Hampstead Heath; of the 
Polish seaman, Joseph Conrad, reading English 
in his bunk so that eventually he could write it as 
his own; of Theodore Roosevelt, while in the 
White House, pelting through his new books be- 
fore breakfast and after midnight, I am truly 
amazed that there should be so many million 
Americans who have been taught to read, who 
have access to all this treasure — and who never 
open a book. 

The Russians are more book hungry than we, 
and so are the Germans; the French have man- 
aged to sell their new books at a much cheaper 
price; the British are prompted by more diverse 
tastes, they do their own picking without the help 
of book clubs, and they do not kowtow to any 
list of best sellers. 
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There are several reasons for the nonreading of 
Americans, and the most elemental is the repug- 
nance which is developed in our schools by the 
required reading of ill-chosen titles. In this me- 
chanically minded nation of ours, there is a vast 
majority to whom books are unnecessary and a 
bore, and a sizable minority who have never 
learned the techniques of reading. For them, 
reading is a long literal plod, word by word, 
line by line. They are unable to skip and choose, 
and they make such a chore of a book that it takes 
them four to six months to finish one. ‘There are 
the hard-driven professionals, the lawyers and 
doctors, the physicists and engineers, who have 
all they can do to keep up with their technical 
journals. There are the students and teachers 
working conscientiously for their chosen subject, 
correcting papers or writing them at night with 
only a rare splurge for “light reading.” Finally, 
there are those two modern competitors of the 
printed word, both of them huge time consumers: 
television and the long-playing record. ‘Television 
is like a love affair, and unless the viewer be firm- 
minded, he can lapse into an infatuation that can 
go on for hours. The infatuation is effortless and 
indiscriminate, and while it lasts there is no time 
for books. The long-playing record fills an aes- 
thetic need for the younger generation, and many 
of them would rather spend their money for a 
library of records, and what is left for paperbacks, 
than bother about the more expensive books in 
hard covers. 

All of this nonreading has had an unfortunate 
effect on American publishing and on American 
writing. It is harder to get a first book published 
today than it was in 1945. The author’s royalties 
from a first novel published in 1959 would not 
average out as high as $3000, and from a first 
book of verse the author would average less than 
$1500. This is driving young writers into teaching 
for their self-support or to writing for television 
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so fresh a piece of historical 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


or the films, where the pay is better; and to the 
publisher it means that he can afford to publish 
fewer and fewer new writers each year. It seems 
to me paradoxical that this paucity should exist 
in what is supposed to be the best-educated and 
wealthiest nation on earth. 


READING TO KNOW 


As a follow-up to his first report, The American 
High School Today, James B. Conant has just pub- 
lished a memorandum to school boards with spe- 
cific RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EDUCATION IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 50 cents). He 
and his staff visited 237 schools in twenty-three 
states during the school year 1959-1960, and 
his findings and recommendations are charged 
with common sense for the school committeemen, 
the school administrators— and the parents. 
There is a wide range here of sage advice, as, for 
instance, when he says that the top administrative 
officer in a school system should not have tenure — 
meaning, of course, that he must be on his mettle 
and his value constantly redefined. Or again, at 
the other end of the spectrum, when he says 
flatly that “Interscholastic athletics and marching 
bands are to be condemned in junior high schools: 
there is no sound educational reason for them and 
too often they serve merely as public entertain- 
ment.” 

But his most urgent recommendation is that we 
recognize the deterioration that has taken place 
in reading the country over. “The ability to 
read,” says Dr. Conant, ‘‘is imperative in secon- 
dary school. I have been in schools in which 
practically no one in the ninth grade was reading 
as low as grade 6, and I have been in schools in 
which from 35 to 50 percent of the ninth graders 
were reading at the sixth-grade level or below .. . 
in every school there is a certain fraction of pupils 
who read well below their grade level. These 
pupils need special books and teachers. To my 
mind, to mix in an English class boys and girls 
reading three years below grade level with those 
reading three years above grade level is to do 
everyone concerned an injustice.” He places 
the blame for this unhealthy state of affairs where 
it belongs, on “the community and the educa- 
tional expectations of the parents.” Many com- 
munities, he tells us, must recognize the serious- 
ness of the reading problem and attempt to 
upgrade their reading program, and he adds, 
hopefully, that he has been impressed by the efforts 
which are now being made in certain of our larger 
cities. 

It is asking a good deal of an adolescent that 
he should attach more importance to the printed 


word than his parents do, yet this is precisely 
what the children of our immigrants have done 
in cases beyond number. But they need help. 
“Ideally,” says Dr. Conant, “all English teachers 
at the secondary level should be prepared to teach 
reading skills; unfortunately, they are not.” We 
shall have to provide better help there, and in 
the more intelligent use of the school library 
as well. In the schools I attended, the day’s 
schedule was so full that we literally had no time 
to read in the school library, and a shabby, dusty 
place it was. Now, with our records of the best 
of the modern poets and with other audio-visual 
aids, it should be one of the most exciting and 
desirable spots, and, as Dr. Conant says, ‘‘Princi- 
pals, teachers, and librarians should work at 
incorporating the use of the library into regular 
class activities.” 

But school pressure cannot have lasting effect 
if it is met with indifference at home. A Gallup 
Poll has shown that most Americans questioned 
could not recall reading any kind of book in the 
year past. If we are to handle the hard decisions 
of the coming decade, we must have an electorate 
who will read more and vote not with emotion 
but with understanding. Only so shall we move 
out of our present softheadedness. 


“THINGS ARE IN THE SADDLE” 


One of the most effective ads of this year shows 
two identical Volkswagens, one marked 1959, the 
other 1960, with the caption “Our Models Don’t 
Change.” This is a challenge to Detroit’s belief 
in giantism (bigger and gaudier cars for the new 
money) and its insistence on expensive restyling 
annually, a challenge made to order for VANCE 
PACKARD. In his new book, THE WASTE MAKERS 
(David McKay, $4.50), Mr. Packard takes a very 
skeptical look at the glib certitudes of our stimu- 
lated economy; he resists the notion that if people 
are going to consume more, they must waste more; 
he favors durability over planned obsolescence; and 
he thinks that the “death-dating” of our products is 
wasteful. He quotes an engineer of radio equip- 
ment who states that his instrument was planned 
“to last not more than three years,” and another 
who remarks, “It is wasteful to make any compo- 
nent more durable than the weakest link, and ideally 
a product should fall apart all at once.” This is 
evidence of an unhealthy and extravagant system. 

A shrewd and lively compiler, Mr. Packard 
hits hard at the obsolescence of cars, of electrical 
appliances (his quotation here of General George 
Doriot’s remarks is high-voltage), and of vulner- 
able furniture. He has surprisingly less to say 
about the absurd styling of women’s clothes and 
the shoddy waste in the building of our string 
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Every published author who writes for the 
general public is exposed to a series of shocks when his book 
is discussed in print. It is described to him in quasi-confi- 
dential trade ads, in wholly candid tip sheet services, in 
library. ratings and catalogue listings, in literary magazines, 
metropolitan newspapers, letters from colleagues, editorial 
columns, TV panels and intimate feature stories. From this 
deluge he. learns what he meant to write. is quite another 
book, that what he thought was good is bad and what was 
bad is brilliant, that the title is blind and the blurb mislead- 
ing and the lack of an index deplorable. 

He is told that reviewers were unable to put it down, will 
never forget it and find it suitable for small libraries. 

He is hailed as Jamesian in style, Dickensian in detail, 
Biblical in simplicity, fast-paced, vibrant and promising — 
and (in fiction and nonfiction) as the new Hemingway. 

Out of this the publisher winnows all that is truest and 
best for hjs ads, honorably indicating the omission of mate- 
rial too lengthy or too scabrous to be quoted. 

Here are some. good books seen through the eyes of some 
of the best of the critics, 

Let ‘Us Now Praise Famous Men, by 
James Agee and Walker Evans ® “One of 
the. extraordinary, one of the great books of 
our time is again in print. . . Evans’ photo- 
graphs are magnificent, all of the old ones and 
most of the new ones, completely free from any 


suspicion of artiness,-starkly honest . . . Agee has.taken us. 


into the lives of other people, as the great novelists and dram- 
atists have always done, so deeply that we find ourselves, and 
in the discovery we are somehow transformed.” Granville 
Hicks, Saturday Review 

The House of Five Talents, A NATIONAL BESTSELLER 
by Louis Auchincloss © “This is literature at its highest, 
most serious level, which is both illuminating and amusing 
as it examines a very special slice of high-life . . . It is pos- 
sible that Mr. Auchincloss is unmatched by any other Ameri- 
can writer in his brilliance of phrasing and in his ability to 
sum up a character in a deft, succint sentence or two ,.. As 
his readers have come to expect, every Auchincloss sentence 
is turned into literary gold; on nearly every page there is an 
observation incisive enough to provoke a gasp of recognition 
from the reader, His latest novel is rich in every sense,” 
Gerald Walker, Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Prosper, by Pati Hill è “Prosper is a book that could have 
been written only by someone deeply immersed both in the 
French countryside and the stylistic tradition of the French 
novel. The effect is uncanny. Though the setting is contem- 
porary, the book reads as though it were a previously un- 
published work by Stendhal or Maupassant, translated with 
exquisite skill into English.” Chad Walsh, New York Times 
Book Review 

For Innocents Only by Richard Dohrman è “Mr. 
Dohrman’s second novel is an absorbing, highly intelligent 
story of the inner and outer life of a group of 
people, some distinctly American, all remark- 
ably compelling . . . The core and beauty of 
the story lies in the author’s deep understand- 
ing of the way each of his human beings affects 
the others. Even at their most honest moments 


they are uniquely, often tragically, separated 
by the different paths of their consciousness — i 
and yet they reach out and sometimes touch. 
Through his story, we share the changing emo- 
tions and attitudes of people growing, feeling, 
compromising and rejecting life. Some of his 


people are heroic creations yet they are hewn from our time _ 


and our dilemmas. There is consummate skill in delineating 


character through the spoken word. An intuitive knowledge - 


of life sets this novel apart from the general run. Here is a _ 
young novelist who has a vision of life beneath its multifaced 


complexity. The glitter doesn’t distract him — he goes to the — 


heart of the matter, to what he believes makes men and 


women strong and full of affirmation.” Virginia Kirkus in a 


pre-publication review 


Summoned by Bells by John Betjeman — which has \ 
the honor of being the first autobiography in verse to be pub- | 
lished by The New Yorker è “I abandon all the usual literary - 


equivocations and call it a masterpiece. It has, as we would 
expect, its hilarious passages, it exhibits Betjeman’s charac- 


teristic peculiarities of vision, it surrounds the prosaic objects | 


of childhood with wonder. Yet at the heart of it all a situation 
and conflict such as the poet has never attempted before, the 
classic trinity of overbearing father, overwhelmed mother, 
and rebellious son 


... This superb poem is an act of repara- 


tion, and. perhaps. justification to his dead parents.” Leonard - 


Russell, The Sunday Times 


The Politics of Upheaval, A NATIONAL | 
i BESTSELLER by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. _ 
e “The first and, in many ways, the most mas- | 


combination of the historian’s viewpoint ‘above 


AS 


terly achievement of Mr. Schlesinger is his- 


Sale 


the battle’ and the reporter’s eye of the con- 
temporary witness. So perfectly is the atmosphere of those | 
exciting years conveyed, so much do those of us who can- 
remember them smell and feel the battles of those days, that ` 
it is hard to realize that the author was then a boy.” D. W. 


Brogan, New York Times Book Review 


The Lean Years by Irving Bernstein ¢ “It will make a 


major contribution to understanding of the labor movement — 
by underscoring the great changes that have taken place in — 


labor, government and management in the volatile field of 
unionism . . 


batese, Chicago Sunday Tribune 


. A valuable piece of work.” Joseph M. Cam- | 


The Liberal Hour A NATIONAL BESTSELLER by John 


Kenneth Galbraith ¢ “A barbed and witty style, a mali- 


cious joy in puncturing the orotund profundities-of the Con- 
ventional Wisdom, an outrageous propensity to call spades | 
spades continue to mark Professor Galbraith’s approach to 


life. If he were not so unpardonably lucid, he might easily be 
called the most persuasive economist anywhere of the Ameri- 
can scene ,.. . But beneath the facade of wit and banter, the 
book serves as well another end. It is a contri- 
bution, albeit in a small way, to a nineteenth- 

century pastime which shows some signs of 

enjoying a revival in our nation. This pastime 

is called thinking.” Robert Heilbroner, New 

York Herald Tribune Book Review 


Houghton Mifflin Company Publishers 


towns. He is rightly concerned 
about the decline in thrift but does 
not rub in the truth that, in a society 
of quick earners such as ours, people 
with new money spend for the sake 
of spending. On page 170 he quotes 
but does not stress the revealing re- 
mark of an extravagant housewife, 
apropos of her parents’ habit of sav- 
ing for a rainy day: “I feel I may 
not live for a rainy day.” That 
speaks for many, and advertising, 
one of Mr. Packard’s scapegoats, is 
hardly to be blamed for that reck- 
lessness. 

In The Hidden Persuaders and The 
Status Seekers, Mr. Packard caught 
the public’s ear with his bright labels 
„and provocative analyses of Ameri- 
can gullibility. More power to him 
if he can help to make us conserve. 


AMERICA IN THE SUN 


“The scientific man,” so wrote a 
famous scientist, ‘is always on the 
road, never at the journey’s end,” 
and these words are a fitting descrip- 
tion of Epwin Way TEALE. An au- 
thority on birds and insects, Mr. 
Teale, in mid-career, set out to sur- 
vey the natural history of this coun- 
try as it is found today in the four 
American seasons. Moving and 
writing with the glorious, unspecial- 
ized freedom of the old-time natural- 
ist, he produced his first book, North 
with the Spring, on the North-South 
axis as he followed the birds and the 
burgeoning from the Florida Keys to 
upper Canada. In Autumn Across 
America he traveled from East to 
West, from Long Island Sound to 
the last lingering touch of autumn 
on the Western slope. In each itin- 
erary he plans to visit those places 
which have been identified with 
some natural phenomenon and those 
persons famous for their knowledge 
of wild bees, wild roses, or wild cats; 
thus, his panorama, as it unfolds, be- 
comes a blend of past and present, a 
salty chronicle of encounter and ob- 
servation in which his wife, Nellie, 
plays no small part. 

In JOURNEY INTO SUMMER (Dodd, 
Mead, $5.95), the third of the series, 
Mr. Teale’s exposition reaches full, 
sunny fruition. Throughout this 


journey of 19,000 miles he moves in 
sweeping zigzags, beginning with the 
sunrise north of Franconia Notch; 
then traipsing down the wild Sunday 
River on the longest day of the year; 
moving on to Vermont, where he 
introduces us to Cyrus Pringle, the 
pioneer collector of American ferns; 
and thence on the Long Trail to 
Mount Mansfield, where he and 
Nellie listen to the famous thrush 
chorus. At Niagara he consorts with 
a Canadian, Roy W. Sheppard, an 
authority on the Niagara region: 
they compare notes about the water- 
fowl which are carried over the falls, 
and why such a large number should 
perish in their flights into the gorge; 
they discuss what has happened to 
Niagara during its first thirty-five 
thousand years and agree that it is 
now only a little more than half as 
high as it once was. 

He and Nellie reach Kelly’s 
Island in Sandusky Bay at the height 
of the May fly spectacle, and their 
description of the fireflies on the 
Kankakee River is surely the most 
beautiful I have ever read. On a 
Wisconsin lake shore Mr. ‘Teale 
spent the better part of two days 
observing the Kentucky feud be- 
tween a pair of redheaded wood- 
peckers who had bored twin holes in 
a dying oak and were trying to evict 
a household of starlings from the 
apartment upstairs; then the Teales 
went on to Bailey Harbor, where a 
group of local citizens have pre- 
served those famous orchid bogs 
known as the Ridges Sanctuary. 

Now camping, now staying in 
motels or the village inn, they have 
a taste for everything local. They 
feast on wild rice pancakes, turtle 
steak, rhubarb and strawberry pie, 
and crayfish bisque. And as they 
walk or drive through this protracted 
summer, the air is always redolent of 
the early summer perfume of the 
drying grass. Reading Mr. Teale, I 
find myself wishing I could com- 
municate to other Americans how 
much this one man’s observation 
arouses and delectifies our apprecia- 
tion of this country. Time, the 
merciless changer, destroys so rap- 
idly; this is our heritage, and there is 
so little time to know. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Five weeks’ notice is necessary to effect changes of address. Please give 


old as well as new address, preferably supplying actual address label 
from your copy. Send all changes to THE ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, 


Boston 16, Mass. 
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New Borzoi 


Books > a 
Robert Nathan 
THE WEANS 


An uproarious report of a 
lost civilization and a peo- 
ple not unlike ourselves, 
Illustrated by GEORGE SALTER 
$1.50 


Lorus J. and 
Margery Milne 


THE BALANCE 
OF NATURE 


The impact of man on ani- 

mals and of animals upon 

one another, in the battle 

for survival among the spe- 

cies, 

Illustrated by OLavs J, MURE 
$5.00 


Ruth Stephan 


MY CROWN, 
MY LOVE 


A novel of Queen Christina 
of Sweden, seeking a new 
crown in Rome at the ze- 
nith of the Baroque Period, 

$5.00 


Walter James 


WINE 
A Brief Encyclopedia 


Immensely useful to the 
amateur or the expert, 
Comments on the wines of 
the world from A to Z, 
Illustrated by 

HAROLD FREEDMAN 


$3.75 


at better bookstores 
everywhere 





A publishing house is known 
by the company it keeps 


demonstrates in his new novel that he is the 
most original, disturbing, and serious writer 
of his generation and an American author of 
the first rank. The hero of Rassrr, RUN is a 
young man who will be met with the shock 
of recognition by his contemporaries, $4.00 


Goopseye To A River transmutes an adven- 
ture into a work of art. Ic is a narrative of a 
canoe trip down Texas’s Brazos River into 
which is woven a history of the people who 
have lived along its banks~Indians, settlers, 
warriors, and wanderers. “A 2oth Century 
Thoreau, "Lewis GANNETT, 


Illustrated by Russet. WATERHOUSE $4.50 


in A Vorce From Tue Arric, speaks of the 
delights of reading and of what mass educa- 
tion has done to readers today. He calls upon 
the “clerisy” to resume their sovereignty. 
And-who are the clerisy? “Those who read 
for pleasure, but not for idleness, who read 
for pastime, but not to kill time, who love 
books, but do not live by books.” $4.75 


Tue Master Burwpens is the story of mod- 

ern architecture told in this beautifully illus- 

7 ; trated book through the lives of Le Corbu- 

HE you Would Hke sier, Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, and Frank 


to receive pe atl Lloyd Wright, three men who have changed 
THE BORZOI QUARTERLY e aes =~ theface of the cities we live in. 


regularly, without charge, pa” Ilustrated $6.50 
write to Mr. Knopf. 


T BORZO! 


ALFRED A. KNOPF Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue |e” BOOKS” | New York 22 





The undisputed No.1 villain of the world 
ADOLF EICHMANN — for the first time the total story 
of his life, crimes, pursuit and imprisonment. 






So vast is the interest in the story of Eichmann and his capture, so unbelievable the facts of 
the case that many other books have been and will be written on the subject. But this is the 
only book that gives a full-length portrait of the man as well as his crimes, tells the inside 
workings of the incredible Israeli Intelligence Service; is based on material assembled by 
two Israeli journalists, former members of the Israeli underground and possessed of almost 
unbelievable contacts around the world; is the result of years of intensive worldwide under- 
cover detection; is packed with material which has never before appeared outside of 
Gestapo and other secret files; contains a large picture section reproducing documents, 
letters and photographs, including the only complete collection of pictures of Eichmann 
and his family. Ulustrated $5.00 


by QUENTIN REYNOLDS and Ephraim Katz and Zwy Aldouby 


MINISTER o DEATH 





A great book destined to hold a world of readers entranced 


“tg 


little-known corner of the world and tells the story of a fantastic Moslem leader. 


Every word of this incredible story is true, all these wild adventures took 
place through thirty years of 19th Century history. Yet, you will con- 
stantly think of this saga of a merciless ruler triumphantly defying the 
grandeur of Czarist Russia as a novel in the richest romantic tradition. 
Illustrated $6.75 


THE SABRES | 
2OF PARADISE am 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


Here, in. a beautifully made, lavishly 
illustrated special edition is: Maurois’ 
famous history of France abridged to 
allow for 40° full pages ‘in’ full color 
and more than’ 120 illustrations in 


The miraculous story 
of Jewish survival by 


HERBERT AGAR 


The Pulitzer Prize-winning historian 


LESLEY BLANCH, author of The Wilder Shores of Love, explores a 


visited Israel an d was go. inpired by black and white. 10” x 11447 $17.50 
what he saw that he resolved to find s 
EVAN S. CONNELL, Jr. Gut whal ify behind the unprecedented An Illustrated History 


An electric novel of 
a father and a son— 
of a timeless con- 
flict —and of the 
need to understand 
the difference be- 
tween loyalty and 
patriotism. $4.95 


experience of forming a nation from 
the remnants of people scattered in 
many lands. It is a story in part of 
horror and disaster; it is also a shining 
example of the will to survive and faith 
in a living tradition. With maps $5.00 


me SAVING REMNANT 


An account of Jewish survival 


of France < 













































last published volume. 


NEW, REVISED, 
ENLARGED 


The indispensable one volume hand- 
book of knowledge. 1150 pages, 
31,500 articles, many entirely new. 
“One of the bargains of the century.” 
—Herald Tribune 


The Columbia-Viking 
Desk Encyclopedia 


Only 
$8.95 


Thumb- 
indexed 
$9.95 


“His book is the best of those done by the 
‘writing gener als’. ...General Lord Ismay’s career stretches from 


pig-sticking in India as a young subaltern to pricking diplomats as Secretary-General 
of NATO. Along the way, he served as Mr. Churchill’s personal Chief of Staff, 
and he has written the record with brilliance and objectivity.” EDWARD R. MURROW 







“An inside view of war leadership at its highest levels, Churchill, Roosevelt and 
Stalin, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their victories and their defeats whether on 
the field of battle or around the conference table.”—Library Journal 


“I have nothing but praise for 
The Sign of the Fish with its 
acumen about both life and 
letters, its scholarship, humor, 
and gusto for the visible world.” 

—London Sunday Times 


“He writes like an angel; wittily, 
smoothly, with such ease and 
grace and blessed clarity.... The 
book is made up of the happiest 
mixture of irresistible informa- 
tion, digression, speculation and 
comment.”—The Tatler 

Illus. $4.50 


™ Sign 
a7 ish 


by PETER QUENNELL 





Illustrated $6.75 


The Memoirs of 
General Lord Ismay mamm 


Phyllis McGinley’s 
selected verse from three decades with seventy new poems 
and a foreword by W. H. Auden 


These 300 poems are a collection of Phyllis McGinley’s best from three productive 
decades. They represent the whole range of her deft, delightful, wise, and inimitable 


verse. Included are the seventy new poems which have all been written since her 
$5.00 


TIMES THREE 





William James’ extensive writings on 
telepathy, mediumship, mental heal- 
ing, and survival after death—collected 
for the first time 


William James 
on Psychical 
Research 


COMPILED AND EDITED 
BY GARDNER MURPHY 
AND ROBERT O, BALLOU 


For years, William James 
studied phenomena most 
scientists refused to take 
seriously. His unan- 
swered questions, no less 
than his certainties, con- 
tribute to his picture of 
the world. $6.00 














Economic prosperity, but... 


CER MANY 
DIVIDED 


The Legacy of the Nazi Era 
by TERENCE PRITTIE 


A timely, important book on the 
problems confronting post-war Ger- 
many, and the way in which the 
West German government and peo- 
ple are facing them. The author, 
head of the Manchester Guardian's 
German Bureau for many years, 
discusses the political and emo- 
tional direction in which he sees 
Western Germany moving. His not 
entirely encouraging conclusions on 
such vital questions as rearmament 
and reunification, his assessment of 
Chancellor Adenauer and the na- 
ture of the German people, are 
essential reading for every politi- 
cally conscious person, 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book * $6.00 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY * Boston 





IF YOU WANT 
BETTER SCHOOLS 
READ “THE CASE 

FOR BASIC 
EDUCATION” 


A PROGRAM OF AIMS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Edited by 
JAMES D. 
KOERNER 


Introduction 
by Clifton 
Fadiman 
$4.00 


onagrs JEPE ABJ IUI Hyp 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





BOOKSHELF 


HE ATLANTIC 


= Reader’s Choice 
BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


p) 


“We know today,” ANDRE MALRAUX 
observes in THE METAMORPHOSIS OF 
THE cops (Doubleday, $20.00), 


| “that the spirit of an art is best 





evaluated in terms of the specific 
field of reference to which it is 
related, by its correlation of the 
elements employed, and not by the 
fidelity of its imitation or its achieve- 
ment of illusionism.” This point of 
view, put into active critical practice, 
forms much of the basis of Mr. 
Malraux’s book on the evolution of 
religious art from the Great Sphinx 
to Masaccio, and it has produced a 
fascinating work. 

The metamorphosis to which Mr. 


Malraux’s title refers is, as readers of | 


his The Voices of Silence will foresee, 
the metamorphosis of men’s attitudes 


toward their gods, attitudes which | 


dominated European art until the 
Renaissance. ‘The sacred mysteries 
of the East were succeeded by the 
Greek divinities, more rational but 
still inaccessible, and these by the 
Roman passion for unlikely demons 
constructed with the utmost literal- 
mindedness. It is Mr. Malraux’s 
opinion that the artist who attempts 
to depict the sacred reality underly- 
ing and controlling the world of 
appearances can do so only by deny- 
ing appearance. The artist cannot 
show what no man has ever seen; he 
can invent a symbol to represent 
what no man has ever seen before. 


The animal-headed gods of Egypt | 


and the unhumanly confident gods 
of Greece are, by realistic standards, 
equally impossible, but both evoke 
the suprarealistic world in which 
their makers believed. It was pos- 
sible for a Roman artist to concoct 
a three-headed dog of comically 
plausible anatomical structure be- 
cause the patron who wanted it for 
his doorstep didn’t believe in Cer- 
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 NOTIMEOFYEARFORTB. 
Is there ever a right time? Of 


course not. But Christmas, 
more than any other season, 
should be a time of glowing 
good spirits, health and hap- 
piness. In the fight against 
TB, it can at least be a time 

of hope—when millions of 
healthy Americans take an 
extra moment to help with 
each Christmas Seal they use. 

$ Give that spark of hope 
—and the needed help—by 
using Christmas Seals. What 
could be more fitting fora | 
season of good will to men? 
F Answer your Christmas 
Seal letter today. F e 
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berus any more than the artist did. 
It was not only possible, it was neces- 
sary. Once the belief in a magical 
world beyond the world of appear- 
ance had disappeared, the artist 
had nothing to offer but increasingly 
ingenious imitations of appearance, 
and personal, secular art as we know 
it today was born. 

Mr. Malraux traces this process 
twice, for he follows Christian art 
through a similar development, from 
the awesome remoteness of Byzantine 
mosaics through Romanesque and 
early Gothic sculpture to that point 
in the later Gothic period when the 
saints, the prophets, the Virgin, and 
finally Christ himself began to re- 
semble real people moving in a 
world of identifiable landscape and 
time of day, a thing previously incon- 
ceivalfte. “The living God ceased to 
be shrouded in awesome mystery and 
could now be loved through the 
intermediacy of Jesus.” As Mr. Mal- 
raux here describes the change of 
attitude, it sounds harmless and pos- 
sibly even beneficial, but it ended in 
God’s “annexation by the world of 
man.” 

Religious works that had once ex- 
pressed the worship of all Christen- 
dom were replaced by ornaments for 
private chapels, things chosen with a 
sharp eye to the skill of the artist and 
probably valued as much for their 
power to arouse sentimental day- 
dreams as for any other quality. 
Once the fancy of the individual 
artist and the taste of the individual 
patron began to determine the shape 
of a work of art, it was a short step 
into “a world of pictures in which 
Venus could meet on equal terms the 


Virgin, nymphs compete with angels | 
—and the Unreal with the City | 


of God.” 
This is the point at which Mr. 
Malraux’s discussion, which he has 


carried on with a bewildering wealth | 


of reference and illustration, stops. 
He announces the death of the reli- 
gious spirit in art but does not trou- 
ble to display the corpse, and readers 
who have been made uneasy by the 
implication that certain works long 
revered as pious masterpieces are no 
more than decorative frolics can 
throw the whole case out of court as 
unproved. 

“Theoretical? would be a fairer 
description of Mr. Malraux’s find- 
ings, which can hardly be otherwise 
unless it becomes possible to call up 
the ghosts of a thousand years and 
survey their opinions. The author 















LIVIA SLY H A eR 
THE JOHN HARVARD 
LIBRARY 


Re-introduces 5 more Classies 


of 18th and 19th Century America 






Lectures on Revivals of Religion. By Charles Grandison Finney. Invalu- 
able as sociological and theological history, this is also a practical handbook by an active 
and successful revivalist whose instruction guided American ministers for more than a 
century. Originally published in 1835. 


Edited by William G. McLoughlin $5.95 | 
Hospital Sketehes. By Louisa May Alcott. The noted novelist’s first-hand account 
of life in a Civil War hospital, where she served as a volunteer in 1862. To its success — 
she owed her first fame as a writer. Originally published in 1863. 3 
Edited by Bessie Z. Jones $3.00 
The Damnation of Theron Ware. By Harold Frederic. A masterly work 
of fiction which is also an illuminating literary document of the period when the literary — 
tide was turning from romanticism to realism. Originally published in 1896, + 
Edited by Everett Carter $4.50 
Journey to Pennsylvania. By Gottlieb Mittelberger. This genuinely moving — 
report recaptures a dark passage in America’s history: the Colonial period of German 
immigration, when false promises and extravagant reports lured impoverished peasants — 
into brutal indentured servitude. Originally published about 1756. 3 
Edited and translated by Oscar Handlin and John Clive $3.00 
The Art-Idea. By James Jackson Jarves. The personal theories of a pioneering, 
largely forgotten taste-maker, whose outspoken criticism did much to alter American — 
preferences and ideas in his own time. Originally published in 1864. 
Edited by Benjamin Rowland, Jr. $5.95 
A complete descriptive circular, describing THE JOHN HARVARD LIBRARY 
and listing all titles—published and projected—is available upon request. 


The Belknap Press of HARVARD University Press 
BABARARARALRALRARAAARERAARE ALARA 
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Wise People Give 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


YOU HAVE TO PAY THE PRICE 
The Red Blaik Story 


By Earl H. Blaik with Tim Cohane. 


Foreword by General Douglas Mac-' 


Arthur. Give your favorite sports fan 
this action-filled story of the develop- 
ment of modern football — and of one 
man’s lifelong dedication to the sport. 
‘It rings with the triumphs of the great 
teams and stars, from Chris Cagle 
through the Blanchard-Davis years to 
the Lonely End, and dramatically illus- 
trates Blaik’s philosophy that in busi- 
ness, in football, in everything worth- 
while, You HAvE To Pay THE PRICE. 
Photographs. $4.95 


OUR INCREDIBLE CIVIL WAR 
By Burke Davis, author of Gray Fox 
and To Appomattox. A fresh kind of 
Civil War book — a lively potpourri of 
fact, fancy, and pure legend about Fa- 
mous Commanders, Spies, Inventions, 
Weapons, Riots, Sea Battles, Civil War 
Music, and (shh, they had it then) Sex. 
Profusely illustrated. $4.95 


GREAT RIVER 
The Rio Grande in North 
American History 


By Paul Horgan, author of A Distant 
Trumpet. A new one-volume edition of 
the superb book that was awarded both 
the Pulitzer and Bancroft prizes for 
history. Illustrated. $9.00 


LIFE UNDER THE PHARAOHS 
By Leonard Cottrell. Popular history at 
its most engrossing! Leonard Cottrell 
takes readers into the household of an 
Egyptian family of 1500 B.C. and viv- 
idly re-creates the brilliant, highly so- 
phisticated civilization of the time. 

Photographs. 


U. S. CAMERA 1961 


The Picture Universe 


Edited by Tom Maloney. The lavish 
25th anniversary issue of the world’s 
most popular photography annual of- 
fers a panorama of the finest work of 
contemporary masters, from Avedon to 
Eisenstaedt. Hundreds of photographs, 
black-and-white and full-color. $10.00 


THE CIVIL WAR AT SEA 
Volume I 
January 1861-March 1862 
The Blockaders 
By Virgil Carrington Jones. This first 
volume in the long-awaited complete 
history of Civil War naval operations 


is an exciting — and essential — addi-. 


tion to every Civil War bookshelf. Pho- 
tographs and maps. $6.00 


At all bookstores 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC, 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


$5.00: 
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| relates works of art to the temper of 


their times and simultaneously to 


| certain constants in the human dis- 


position, and uses art itself to illumi- 
nate both human disposition and the 
temper of a particular time. This 
ping-pong game in a hall of mirrors 
is a subtle affair, often difficult to 
follow, but worth the trouble. Mr. 
Malraux writes with his usual bril- 
liance. He shifts from eloquence to 
aphorism to scholarship and supports 
each point in his line of reasoning 
with references to specific objects or 
events. 

The author implies that his book 
would not have been possible a hun- 
dred years ago and is possible today 
only because “‘we are now confronted 
by the art of the whole world. And, 
as a result of that confrontation, 
appearance has come to s&m no 
more than the inexhaustible libretto 
of an interminable opera.” 

There is another reason why The 
Metamorphosis of the Gods would not 
have been possible before this cen- 
tury. It depends on appearance. 
Sculpture and painting are made to 
be seen, and not even Mr. Malraux 
can describe the quality of successive 
styles in art as effectively as photo- 
graphs can display them. An au- 
thor’s word may be doubted or 
misunderstood; the visible difference 
between an archaic Greek kouros and 
a Roman imperial portrait is incon- 
trovertible. The book therefore in- 
cludes an enormous number of illus- 
trations, very good in the sharp-cut 
style that suits the author’s purpose. 
That is to say, the plates are designed 
to reveal the form of the subject, not 
to arouse interest in the art of 
photography. 


ART AND THE ARTIST 


KENNETH CLARK’S LOOKING AT 
PICTURES (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, $10.00) is quite another sort of 
book about art. It consists of a series 
of sixteen essays, each concerned with 
a specific painting. They were origi- 
nally written for an English news- 
paper and have since been somewhat 
expanded and reinforced by numer- 
ous halftones and a handful of color 
plates. 

Sir Kenneth’s introduction to this 
book begins, “No doubt there are 


| many ways of looking at pictures, 


none of which can be called the right 
way,’ a statement that makes it 
impossible for anyone to take issue 
with the author’s way. His way is in 


fact a good illustration of the method 
of studying each picture as a thing 
in itself, beginning with the subject 
matter and proceeding through a 
consideration of the artist’s inten- 
tion, his technique, and his character. 
After these topics are out of the way, 
Sir Kenneth briefly considers the 
picture’s relation to the painter’s 
other works, and sometimes to the 
general output of its period. 

The emphasis on each of these 
questions varies from essay to essay. 
Sir Kenneth is much interested by 
what he can deduce of the mind of 
Velasquez, but far more intrigued by 
Vermeer’s methods than by his mo- 
tives. He has a historian’s soft heart 
for painters like Delacroix and Cour- 
bet, who considerately wrote, and 
wrote well, about their work. Sir 
Kenneth’s method of discussing 
paintings is solidly practical, but it 
has certain limitations. An ignoramus 
in painting would come away from 
Looking at Pictures with the impression 
that Picasso was some obscure fellow 
who copied figures from other peo- 
ple’s pictures. 

The book is better to rummage in 
than to read at a sitting. Each 
piece is interesting and gracefully 
written and almost certain to yield 
some odd insight or unexpected bit 
of information. Taken together, the 
essays show their newspaper origin. 
Sir Kenneth assumes that all his 
readers are unshakably convinced 
that painters are a dissipated and 
disorderly lot. When he comes upon 
one of those artists who led lives of 
positively dreary respectability, he 
hammers the truth like a man driving 
a railroad spike. And when he finds 
it necessary to mention the habits of 
Titian, he makes several circles around 
Robin Hood’s barn before sidling up 
to the facts, evidently fearing to 
bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of modesty. 


GREEK MASTERS AND ARTISANS 


~  MASTERPIECES OF GREEK ART (New 

York Graphic Society, $12.50) is as 
pretty a thing as anyone could ask 
for, a collection of color photo- 
graphs and brief explanatory texts by 
Raymonp V. Scuoper, S. J. 

Dr. Schoder, a classical scholar 
who translates Sappho and plainly 
dotes on Keats, has worked and trav- 
eled over a wide area, exploring 
museums along the way. His pic- 
tures cover Greek art from My- 
cenaean daggers to Roman wall 











Wise People Give 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE PUBLIC YEARS 


By Bernard M. Baruch. In this fascinat- 
ing successor to My Own Story, Amer- 
ica’s Elder Statesman tells the story of 
nearly fifty years in national and inter- 
national affairs. He writes intimately 
and informatively of the seven Presi- 
dents and two Prime Ministers he has 
known, and of the titans of govern- 
ment and industry who were his col- 
leagues during this turbulent era. 
Photographs, $6.00 


ROBERT FROST 
The Trial by Existence 


By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. “The 
finest biography of our finest living 
poet.”—Vicror P. Hass, Omaha World- 
Herald. “To those of us who have 
known Robert Frost; heard him read, 
and hold our own imaginative picture 
of his heritage, this volume is a de- 
light.” — Epwarp WEEKS, The Atlantic. 

Photographs. $6.00 


EMILY DICKINSON’S POETRY 


Stairway of Surprise 


By Charles R. Anderson. “The first sus- 
tained, book-length study of Emily 
Dickinson’s poetry that seems wholly 
adequate to the demands of serious 
poetic criticism.” — NEWTON ARVIN, 
Y. Times Book Review. “Emily 
Dickinson has at last received the crit- 
ical attention she has so long deserved.” 
—WALTER HARDING, Chicago ae aes 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA’S RELIGIONS 


By Hartzell Spence, author of One Foot 
in Heaven. An illuminating survey of 
14 major faiths from the beginnings of 
our country to the present — their forms 
of ritual and traditions, background his- 
tory, founders, and contemporary lead- 
ers. Regular edition, $4.00 
De luxe, illustrated gift edition, $14.95 


ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA 
New, Revised, Enlarged Edition 


By Oliver W. Larkin. Winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize, this handsomely illus- 
trated history traces the social, cul- 
tural, and intellectual growth of Amer- 
ica through its painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and other visual arts. Two 
chapters on atomic age art and 30 full- 
color illustrations have been added to 
this new edition. $15.00 


At all bookstores 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC, 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





AT HOME 


Escape to Europe, to an enjoyment 
of art treasures as our young friend 
is doing, to fresh ideas and bright 
new horizons...in the pages of 
REALITES Magazine. 


Every month you may explore the 
world of European travel, art, cur- 
rent events, fashion, food, philos- 
ophy—all of the things that make up 
“the art of living” on the Continent. 


Wise and witty articles are matched 
only by the superb color and black 
and white printing of “The Most 
Beautiful Magazine In The World.” 
REALITES stays young, lively and 
lovely by its freedom of expression, 
fine craftsmanship and exploration 
of new techniques. 


Sent to you direct from Paris every 
month, the magazine will grace your 
own home or testify to your good 
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paintings, which he approaches with 
great nonchalance. That Roman no- 
man’s-land infested by imported 
Greek works, the works of imported 
Greek artists, the works of Greek- 
trained Romans, and the productions 
of local hacks confuses Dr. Schoder 
not at all. If he likes it, it’s Greek. 

Dr. Schoder is an accomplished and 
conscientious photographer, whose 
work must have involved a great deal 
of patient effort. He is frankly proud 
of his pictures and has every right to 
be, for they capture delicate detail, 
the texture of stone and bronze, and 
the faint traces of color still clinging 
to some statues. 

The book’s text is good as long as 
it sticks to facts about where the 


| objects were found, what school they 


belong to, what purpose they served, 


and the probable circumstances of | 


their creation. Beyond this area, Dr. 
Schoder tends to wax lyrical. He 
loves these beautiful things dearly, 
and in his fear that others may fail to 
appreciate them, he resorts to roman- 
tic guesswork and to reiterated claims 


| for the naturalness with which each 


subject is represented. The method 
may have its merits at that, as a 


| means of stirring up the reader. If 


Dr. Schoder had not described the 
knot at the back of the headband on 
the bronze charioteer of Delphi as 


| “charmingly natural,” I would never 


have examined it closely enough to 
reach my own conclusion, which is 
that it wouldn’t last out the first lap. 

The questions of “reality” and 
“naturalness” eventually become em- 
barrassing, unless one is prepared to 
grant the author the right to use 
these words as abstract terms of ap- 
proval conveying no specific qual- 
ities. I am not. It seems absurd that 
Dr. Schoder, describing a mosaic 
panther, should claim for it ‘‘extra- 
ordinary realism,’ when the animal 
is represented as having legs as long 
as its body, a neck as long as that of 
a horse, and spots in the shape of 
crescents and triangles. Everything 
else Dr. Schoder has to say of the 


| panther is true; it is full of energy, it 


does have a magically terrifying 
quality, it is indeed a most wonderful 
creation. But it is not in the least 
realistic and cannot have been in- 
tended by its maker as an accurate 
picture of an ordinary leopard. Why 
in the name of all the gods at once 
would Dionysus be riding on a 
merely ordinary leopard? He de- 
serves the quintessential essence of the 
ultimate ideal leopard, and he has it. 
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Whether Dr. Schoder clings to 
“realism” and “naturalism” out of 
carelessness, contempt for his read- 
ers’ intelligence, or the old-fashioned 
conviction that any good work of art 
must be literally representational, I 
do not know, but his ramshackle 
devotion to these terms is a serious 
blot on what might easily have been 
a better book. 


ALL ABOUT ROME 


ROME FOR OURSELVES (McGraw- 
Hill, $15.00) is a large and luscious 
picture book of the city, combining 
a text by AUBREY MENEN, who lives 
there and loves the place, with 
photographs by practically every- 
body. Mr. Menen is a learned man, 
but not a scholar in any of the fields 
where Books on Rome normally 
spring up. He is not a historian, or 
an art critic, or a theologian, or an 
archaeologist, or a biographer, or an 
architect. He is a clever fellow who 
hates bunkum. He has discovered 
that Rome, as traditionally presented, 
is full of it. 

Mr. Menen attacks the jungle of 
popular misconception and official 
misrepresentation about his city with 
such exuberant joy that I am sure 
he must have been subjected, in his 
youth, to one of those schoolmasters 
who insist that the pupils believe 
what they are taught instead of sim- 
ply remembering it. Rome for Our- 
selves is Mr. Menen’s revenge on this 
tiresome pedagogue, and his readers 


should be grateful to the man who 


provoked it. 

The book, Mr. Menen explains in 
a foreword, is to contain a little 
of everything. It will be about his- 
tory, for “I have seen a lot of history 
made in my time. I do not think 
much of it.” It will also be about 
great men, for “I know a good deal 
about great men. They bedevilled 
all my younger years.” It will be 
about Christianity: “To be a Chris- 
tian is a matter of faith. I have 
found that to be especially so when 


~ I study its history.” It will be about 


the classical Romans: “Our fore- 
fathers thought very highly of them,” 
observes Mr. Menen, flexing his 
claws, and shreds the classical Ro- 
mans to tatters in one dazzling 
paragraph. 

After dismissing the Etruscans as 


„ happy boobies of no possible im- 


portance, Mr. Menen works his way 
onward through history, smashing 
idols, demolishing myths, and dis- 
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crediting traditions. He discovers 
that the dome of St. Peter’s was not 
designed by Michelangelo and that 
one of the major, though unpub- 
licized, tasks of the officials charged 
with the investigation and preserva- 
tion of all antiquities unearthed in 
the city is to avoid learning that 
anything has been unearthed at all, 
since attention to their supposed 
duties would bring every activity in 
the district to a standstill. He ob- 
serves that Roman boxers ‘‘were ex- 
pensive to buy . . . and often en- 
joyed long careers,” from which he 
deduces that “‘the sport was about as 
honest as all-in wrestling.’ He 
proves that classical Roman ruins are 
not classical at all and that the wave 
of learning that swept across Europe 
as the Renaissance came not from 
Byzantium but from the Arabs. 

Some of Mr. Menen’s revelations 
are practical jokes; some are semantic 
sleight of hand; some depend on a 
rather exaggerated notion of public 
gullibility; but a great many of them 
are sound, genuinely exciting re- 
estimates of old convictions, pre- 
sented with a firm foundation of 
footnotes and authoritative sources. 
All of them are immensely amusing, 
and with the illustrations they make 
a lively, handsome book quite unlike 
anything else. 


AFRICAN ECHOES 


Isak DINESEN’S SHADOWS ON THE 
crass (Random House, $3.00) is a 
sequel to her Out of Africa, but not in 
the usual sense of a book that con- 
tinues or develops the material of its 
predecessor. Shadows on the Grass is 
a catching up, an afterthought, al- 
most indistinguishable in tone and 
style from Out of Africa, and three 
of the four episodes it describes 
could have been worked into the 
earlier book with no trouble if the 
author had chosen to include them. 
The fourth one, about the later 
histories of her African servants, is 
another matter, since it involves a 
considerable lapse of time. It is also 
related to the author’s preoccupation 
with the interlocking of dream and 
reality as much as to her experiences 
in Africa. 

The other three pieces I suppose 
must be called reminiscence, al- 
though the acuteness of Baroness 
Blixen’s perceptions and her ability 
to find an undercurrent of wonder in 
any situation make the term quite 
inadequate. They are reminiscences 
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in which the events of real life are 
probably not reshaped but in a subtle 
way relighted, so that meanings in- 
visible in the confusion of everyday 
business are suddenly picked out 
by highlights and underlined by 
shadows. 

One of the pieces is a sketch of the 
Baroness’ indispensable Somali serv- 
ant; another concerns the marvels 
worked by a letter written to her 
_ by the King of Denmark; the third, 
her doctoring of the Africans living 
on and around her farm. They all 
have a casual air, as though bits and 
pieces had drifted to the surface of 
her memory and had been scooped 
up and tossed together on impulse 
rather than by plan. But every de- 
~ tail counts, and each piece builds up 
a picturegof one aspect of the Africa 
that Baroness Blixen knew, and all 
of them are summed up in the final 
“Echoes from the Hills,’ where the 
memory of Africa, and the dream, 
and the fact come gently together. 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


FOR INNOCENTS ONLY (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.75) is the second novel by 
RicHarp DourMan, whose first was 
called The Cross of Baron Samedi. It is 
a large, solid book, a study of moral 
responsibility, undertaken with great 
seriousness by the author and carried 
through with no concessions to 
whimsey. 

Mr. Dohrman is a follower of 
James Gould Cozzens. He has mer- 
cifully given up the master’s habit of 
never using a two-syllable word if a 
five-syllable synonym can be dredged 
from the Complete Oxford Dictionary, 
but he clings to the doctrine that 
repetition and elaboration will make 
almost anything plausible. Oddly 
enough, they do, if the reader makes 
the initial concession that what the 
characters truly mean to say is more 
important than the style in which 
they say it. The dialogue spoken by 
Mr. Dohrman’s people is as artificial, 
as thoroughly unlikely, as that spoken 
by Congreve’s, but artificial in a 
completely opposite way. Mr. Dohr- 
man has achieved a dead level of 
literalness, a lack of imagination and 
individuality so complete that the 
dullest speaker on earth couldn’t 
equal it, even with practice, for five 
consecutive minutes. Meaning nev- 
ertheless emerges from this austere 
desert of words, and by sheer per- 
sistence in belaboring each point, 
Mr. Dohrman makes the reader be- 
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lieve that his people are real and 
that what they say is true. 

The hero of For Innocents Only is a 
conscientious man whose attempts to 
do the right thing and be fair to 
everyone around him almost always 
end in damaging someone he loves. 
His wife, his friend, his daughter, 
his mistress, and his right-hand man 
all suffer from Peter Guild’s good in- 
tentions. He always sees the results 
of his actions too late to remedy them 
and never fails to comprehend his 
own responsibility for the disaster. 

Guild is counterbalanced by a 
normally unprincipled and self-cen- 
tered old ruffian who also spreads 
havoc wherever he goes, but does it 
with a clear conscience because he 
can always dismiss the effect of his 
actions as unfortunate accidęnt. With 
these two loose in the same territory, 
everybody has a hard time. 

If Mr. Dohrman has in mind any 
more complicated thesis than that 
responsibility undertaken without a 
real understanding of the situation 
involved is as dangerous to those 
included in the situation as the refus- 
al to admit responsibility at all, he 
does not make it clear to me. Long 
before the end of the book he has 
convinced me of the absolute reality 
of Peter Guild and his ménage. He 
never quite persuades me that Guild 
is worth all the care that Mr. Dohr- 
man has expended on him. 


DESPAIR, FRENCH STYLE 


A MONKEY IN WINTER (Putnam, 
$3.50) by ANTOINE BLONDIN is a 
sporadically funny, essentially melan- 
choly novel which has had a great 
success in France, where it is now 
reportedly being made into a movie. 
Its attraction for a film maker is 
understandable, for it is full of set 
scenes that express the author’s mean- 
ing through action, and it is little en- 
cumbered by mental monologues 
and psychological hairsplitting. 

It has to do with the general 
hopeless incompetence of mankind 
and the boredom of properly civilized 
life. The notion is exemplified by a 
chronic souse who drifts into a Nor- 
man resort town out of season and 
presently leads the local innkeeper, a 
reformed alcoholic, into a wild night 
of backsliding riot. The author 
doesn’t succeed in doing anything 
profound with this story, but the 
ingenuity with which one contre- 
temps follows another and the deli- 
cate balance of sympathy and exas- 


~ 


peration aroused by the characters 
make the book steadily readable. 
The people involved are drawn 
lightly, almost as caricatures, and the 
quiet desperation against which the 
author is protesting is skillfully con- 
veyed to, but never actually in- 
flicted on, the reader. 


SHAKESPEARE SPECULATIONS 


SHAKESPEARE’S PROGRESS by 
Frank O'Connor (World, $3.50) is 
an ingenious speculation about Shake- 
speare’s temperament and works. It 
is partly based on research but 
depends, in its livelier moments, on 
pure instinctive hunch. As a creative 
writer with some experience in the 
theater, Mr. O’Connor is willing to 
risk a gaess about the operations of a 
colleague whose plays he admires 
and enjoys, but not to the point of 
blind idolatry. 

Much of what Mr. O’Connor 
writes is unprovable by academic 
standards, but since he offers it as 
interesting conversation rather than 
instructive truth, this is no draw- 
back. Among other things, he be- 
lieves that Macbeth has survived only 
in a horribly mutilated form and that 
the final scenes, in particular, have 
been massacred by some producer 
(presumably the same idiot who in- 
troduced the Hecate business be- 
cause he had a good deus ex machina 
rig) to make use of a particularly fine 
papier-maché head on a pole. Why 
is it impossible that Shakespeare 
himself didn’t succumb to the lure of 
a good head unemployed? Because 
no leading tragedian of a respectable 
company would have consented to 
be done out of his death scene, says 
Mr. O’Connor firmly, and this rea- 
soning has a beguilingly persuasive 
quality, a recognizable smell of 
grease paint. 

The same kind of practicality 
underlies Mr. O’Connor’s approach 
to most of the plays. He is fascinated 
by Measure for Measure, partly be- 
cause there is much in it that he 
admires, partly because he discovers 
in the confusion another case of 
tampering. He assumes that the 
tampering was done by an extrane- 
ous hack charged with converting 
a play written for the circular stage 
into one that could be performed in 
a three-sided box. This fellow, whose 
efforts Mr. O’Connor detects in a 
number of other places, gradually 
assumes a shadowy character of his 
own. He was a lunkhead who didn’t 
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A discarded hat—a man’s ragged suit 
+—a look of hunger. These are all that 10- 
year-old Jung In Kwan has in the world. 


Father and mother living? Jung In 

'Kwan’s father was killed in an avalanche. 

His mother died in a dynamite blast. He 
is alone. 

Visible means of support? Well, Jung 
In Kwan does have a job of sorts. It is 
begging for food scraps to fill his gnawing 
‘stomach, 

Any references? Yes, Jung In Kwan 
-can refer you to several thousand orphans 
on the streets of Seoul. They are in the 
same business. They can tell you about 
his experience in aching hunger—lonely 
nights—frost-bitten hands and feet. They 
can tell you of closed doors—indifferent 
‘crowds—dying friends. 
| Prospects for the future? Almost 
certain death for Jung In Kwan and many 
of his friends. Unless—unless a friendly 
hand sends help. One can “adopt” such a 
boy or girl by sending $10 a month to 
the Christian Children’s Fund. This opens 
a door to one of the 91 CCF-affiliated 
orphanages in Korea. Such support lets 
‘in a hungry child. Indeed, any gift, large 
or small, from an American heart and 
‘pocket can save the life of a little boy 
or girl. 

The cake Jung In Kwan is eating was 
-given to him by a CCF worker who later 
‘admitted him to a CCF orphanage school. 
‘He no longer will be one of the unhappy 
‘half of the world’s children. For every 
fother child in the world goes to bed 
‘hungry every night. Communism’s 
strongest ally is hunger. While most of 
‘us worry about excess weight, children 
‘starve because of the lack of a couple of 
pennies’ worth of rice. 

The cost of an “adoption” is the same in 
‘any of the countries listed. 


Christian Children’s Fund, in 
corporated in 1938, with its 391 
affiliated orphanage schools in 41 
countries, is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, 
assisting over 34,000 children. It 
serves 30 million meals a year. It 
is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the 
International Cooperation Admini- 
stration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada,-. Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Le- 
banon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thai- 
land, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indo-china), Western Ger- 
many, American Indians or great- 
est need, } 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 








I wish to “adopt” a boy O girl O for 


one year i 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 


the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $. 
(Please send me further information. 


Enclosed is payment for the full year NAME 
O first month [J]. Please send me the ADDRESS___________________- 
child’s name, story, address and picture, ©1T¥———_—_____Zone_____. 
I understand that I can correspond with STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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know how to get characters on and 
off the stage, and when at a loss, 
always resorted to having A shove B 
into the wings, assuring him mean- 
while of future revelations of a 
beneficial nature. Shakespeare, Mr. 
O’Connor points out crossly, was a 
better technician than that on his 
first try. The hack was also a fussily 
disorganized type, fond of fine poetry, 
hating to part with it, but seeing no 
reason why a good speech wouldn’t 
be just as good in a graveyard as in 
a ballroom. One can fairly see the 
man, chopping out ten lines here and 
a dozen there, and laying them 
thriftily aside on the grounds that 
they might come in handy sometime. 
And sure enough they did, to the 
confusion of all subsequent directors, 
actors, producers, and reader&. Mr. 
O’Connor has done such a splendid 
job of recreating this hypothetical 
nuisance that it only remains for 
somebody to prove he was Robert 
Greene hiding from his creditors or 
Queen Elizabeth picking up a little 
extra pin money. 

Shakespeares Progress is a delightful, 
stimulating book if the reader is will- 
ing to allow Mr. O’Connor the 
elbow room he demands. It will, 
I suspect, be quite maddening to 
readers who do not share the author’s 
conviction that Troilus and Cressida 
is a splendid play and that Prospero 
does not in the least represent Shake- 
speare’s benign farewell to the theater. 


A MUSLIM CRUSADE 


THE SABRES OF PARADISE (Viking, 
$6.75) is Lestey BLANcn’s recon- 
struction of a fragment of Caucasian 
history, the nearly thirty years of 
ferocious guerrilla warfare by which 
a Muslim chieftain kept the Russians 
in check. It is romantic history, not 
in the sense of being inaccurate but 
because the people who enacted it 
saw themselves in a heroic light, and 
Miss Blanch accepts them almost 
exactly at their own evaluation. 
From a common-sense point of view, 
the whole enterprise was quite mad; 
and from a classical point of view, 
it lacked proportion, besides involv- 
ing unseemly quantities of dirt and 
blood; but as an exhibition of indi- 
vidual courage and determination, it 
was magnificent. It may also have 
kept the Russians off the frontiers of 
British India. 

Shamyl’s war against fate, the 
czar, and the modern world finally 
ended in 1859, having involved an 


enormous number of Russian troops 


and half the distinguished figures of | 
nineteenth-century Russia. Its rami- | 
fications extended from London to | 


Delhi. Miss Blanch, who has clearly 
done a formidable amount of re- 
search on the subject, presents the 
whole picture with great clarity, a 
most difficult undertaking since, in 
addition to the complicated facts, 
she is determined to describe char- 
acter, elucidate background, and 
recreate the manners and beliefs 
not of one Muslim sect but of a 
whole conglomeration of tribes. The 
sympathy and skill which have gone 
into The Sabres of Paradise can hardly 
be overestimated, and the book is 
altogether a fine example of pictur- 
esque history. 
e 


A CIVILIZATION THAT WAS 


THE WEANS (Knopf, $1.50), by 
Roserr NarHan, may be a horrid 
warning against atomic war, but it 
looks like a wicked spoof of archae- 
ology. It is a summing up, in a 
properly earnest tone, of the discov- 
eries of the Kenya and Uganda 
expeditions in the mysterious debris 
ofthe great Western continent. It 
seems that the expedition’s scholars 
have learned much about the incom- 
prehensible people whose capital 
was called Pound-Laundry, and 
what they have learned is likely to 
shake any reader’s faith in all con- 
temporary diggings. They have un- 
dermined, if not destroyed, the 
previously accepted theory that these 
Westerners had some relation to the 
tribes inhabiting a group of north- 
erly islands, by determining that 
certain glyphs, meaning “lift? and 
“elevator,” are incompatible. They 
continue to be puzzled by the ple- 
thora of local goddesses (are they 
local manifestations of one goddess, 
or a whole female pantheon?) and 
by references to a “hofa.” The 
hofas may have been public officials, 
they conclude, or possibly a class of 
war lords. There is also a suspicion 
that mistranslation is involved. And 
the expedition gets quite bored with 
digging up bathtubs. 

The book is illustrated with su- 
perbly meaningless photographs of 
people in pith helmets holding in 
their hands small fragments of un- 
identified objects. Who posed for 
these pictures is not revealed, but Mr. 
Nathan must have had almost as 
much fun writing this silly thing as 
I had reading it. 























Catholics go to Confession to a priest 
for one reason only: to obtain divine 
forgiveness for their sins. 


But why, you ask, go to a priest? Why 
not confess our sins directly to God? 


Ask the man who goes to Confession 
and here’s what he will tell you: Sin is 
an offense against God; it must be for- 
given by God. It is God, not man, who 
determines how forgiveness must be 
obtained. Christ plainly pointed this out 
when He empowered His Apostles and 
their successors to forgive sins or to 
refuse forgiveness. 


“Whose sins you shall forgive,” Christ 
said, “they are forgiven them; whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained” 
(John 20:21-23). Thus Christ authorized 
the Apostles, and their successors, to 
pardon or to deny pardon as they judge 
the sinner worthy or unworthy. To do 
this they had to know what they were 
forgiving...the secret dispositions of 
the sinner... his sorrow and willingness 
to repair the wrong done to his neighbor 
by his sins. Who could make this known 
but the sinner himself—and what is this 
but Confession? 


But Confession—the Sacrament of 
Penance—is only one of the seven Sacra- 
ments Christ left in His Church. Yes, 
seven—no more and no less! Christ's 
feligion is not merely a message to be 
accepted, but a life to be lived—from the 
cradle to the grave. Christ's seven Sacra- 
ments are the answer to man’s seven 
basic needs. 


Man is born, but he needs to be reborn 
a Christian in the Sacrament of Baptism. 
He is nourished, but he needs Christian 
nourishment in Holy Communion, the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. He grows, 
but he needs to grow and be strength- 
ened in Christian life by the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. He is cured of disease, 
but he needs a remedy for sin, so destruc- 


SUPREME 


/ — “CONFESSION? — Ask 
The Man Who Goes 
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There! 
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tive of Christian life, and this he find 
in the Sacrament of Penance. 3 

Man lives in society which need 
officials to promote the common good- 
and for his life in the Church, he find 
officials provided by the Sacrament ¢ 
Orders. He perpetuates the human rac 
in marriage, which Christ made the Sa 
rament of Matrimony. And at death, h 
needs consolation and strength for th 
last dread hour which he finds in th 
Last Anointing—the Sacrament of Ey 
treme Unction. 


Would you like to know more abou 
each of the seven Sacraments? How the 
can help you to meet the seven basi 
needs of your life? Then write today fc 
a free pamphlet which gives importar 
information concerning them. It wil 
come in a plain wrapper. Nobody wil 
call on you. Ask for Pamphlet No. B-§ 





SUPREME COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 

RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitle 
“Christ's Seven Sacraments’ 5] 
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KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 
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INFORMATION BUREAL 
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ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOUR 
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t was Alfred Lunt who once dis- 
osed, in a TV panel discussion, 
€ sure way to tell a first-rate 
iting place from a dump. The 
uchstone, said he, would be its 
ndwich, and the quality of the 
ndwich would depend on whether 
‘not its butter was, as he put it so 
ionomically, ‘spread to the edge.” 
he St. Regis, I believe, was where 
lr. Lunt felt that the spread-to-the- 
lge standard still endures most de- 
tndably; this is a view with which I 
tartily agree, not only as to the 
ndwiches but also several other 
ymely items whose excellence comes 
rgely from the skill and high con- 
ience underlying their preparation. 
A breakfast listing on the St. Regis 
enu kept catching my eye, al- 
ough from unhappy experience in 
her places it never occurred to me 
order anything of such a specifica- 
dn: “Sliced Fresh Oranges.” The 
ords mean, on most menus, a disk, 
cross section of an orange, peeled 
trhaps, but with plenty of skin 
parating the sections and all in all 
yt a very rewarding dish. Sliced 
anges? Thanks, but I think not. 

It occurred to me one morning at 
e St. Regis, after an especially fine 
nner there the night before, that 
would be quite out of character 
r the hotel to serve the kind of 
ced oranges that I recalled so un- 
vorably from other kitchens. I be- 
in to wonder what the St. Regis 


version might be, and I ordered 
some. 

What I received was a large bowl, 
sunk in a bed of crushed ice and 
containing the edible part of several 
oranges, in a cupful or more of their 


juice. There was no hint that an 
orange ever included such material 
as skin, or seeds, or the pithy white 
layer inside the rind. I do not know 
the method by which an orange is 
prepared for such a result, but I 
should suppose it to be a hand job 
and a fairly slow one, not unlike 
peeling grapes. Assuming the dish 
to be as popular, in a large hotel, as 
it deserves to be, one wonders how 
many man-hours it requires every 
morning. 

Another St. Regis breakfast offer- 
ing of great quality is Creamed 
Finnan Haddie. As properly hot in 
its handsome chafing dish as the 
oranges are cold, the finnan haddie is 
served in a light, non-floury cream 
sauce, and never need the break- 
faster expect to find the least trace of 
skin or a stray fishbone among its 
bite-sized pieces. 

Maintaining the highest standard 
for all comers, year in and year out, 
seems to me a great achievement. 
It is not only the well-known or 
favored guest, but every guest, who 
fares well; who can have set before 
him at almost any hour of day or 
night a superlative version of what- 
ever strikes his fancy. 
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At the opposite pole in point of 
expense, yet with a fine old-fashioned 
sense of how things ought to be-done, 


is the Milford House at South Mil-—- 


ford, Nova Scotia, a backwoods hotel 
with some thirty-five cabins, located 
on the edge of the peninsula’s in- 
terior wilderness. ‘There are several 
reasons why this place seemed to me 
just as attractive last summer as it 
did a decade ago, when I wrote a 
short account of it for these pages: 
from about July 10 to late Septem- 
ber, a faultless summer climate and 
relief from ragweed pollen; a beau- 
tiful, wild scene of lake and forest; 
country cooking (homemade bread, 
many local vegetables) in good va- 
riety and abundance; the congenial 
company of other guests who like the 
place for the same reasons that I do; 
extraordinarily low rates, even lower 
for children. Travel on the lakes is 
still by canoe only; no outboards or 
motorboats. To say that the Milford 
House is a simple sort of place is an 
understatement: it is really quite 
primitive. Yet people of consider- 
able means enjoy it year after year. 
The nearest I can come to describ- 
ing the facilities or life there is to 
liken it to camping, only with sheets 
and screens and without having to 
do a stroke of work. A whiff of 
wood smoke in the air does seem to 
nudge the appetite, and our con- 
sumption of the homemade bread 
— white or whole wheat, a choice 


= 


East Wind 


Ball Vase, $40* Tall Vase, 867.50* Compote, $65* Bowl, 375* Deep Bowl, 375* 


Gorham captures elusive oriental beauty in sterling... 
Bowls of silver as exquisitely sculptured as flower petals... 
magnificent vases of exotic grace— all masterpieces 
in luxurious weight sterling. Hand-carved Shun Chee 
hardwood bases from the Orient add to the elegance. 


GORHAM STERLING 


AMERICA'S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 


*PRICES INCLUDE FEDERAL TAX, SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE, BASES SOLD SEPARATELY 





vhich one usually settled by order- 
ng both —as breakfast toast was 
rodigious. The breakfasts were dis- 
inguished, also, for their lean, full- 
lavored bacon and for the six kinds 
f griddlecakes in the chef’s reper- 
dire. The griddlecakes were served 
very other day, one kind at a time, 
f course, and here they are as the 
aenu identified them: plain griddle- 
akes (these used to be listed as 
rdinary griddlecakes), corn meal 


pi 


griddlecakes, buckwheat cakes, but- 
termilk griddlecakes, blueberry grid- 
dlecakes, and bread griddlecakes, 
these last mentioned being quite the 
finest I have ever tasted. A guest, 
finishing his breakfast and at the 
point of departure for home, made a 
comment with which we all agreed. 
“Irs a shame,” he said, “that I 
can’t take this toast with me back to 
New York.” 

CHARLES W. Morton 


4 Most Attractive Little Outing 
PSE AES SE 


sy RENE MacCOLL 


"My wife normally holds cocktail 
iarties in the deepest abhorrence 
nd goes to great lengths to avoid 
hem. I was, therefore, taken aback 
rhen she said to me one morning 
hat if I happened to be in the U. K. 
t the end of May, I might like to 
ake her to what sounded like “‘an 
ttractive party.” The matter was 
endered the more unaccountable 
then it developed that the party in 
uestion was to be in London, on a 
ight when — my wife being a pas- 
onate gardener, and spring in Sus- 
x being at its most glorious — we 
ould otherwise have remained 
rmly at our country place. 
Observing my steeply arched eye- 
rows, my wife explained that the 
arty was scheduled to take place 
board a ship on the Thames. Not, 
ìe added hastily, any old ship, char- 
‘red for the night by some wild 
‘gment of the Chelsea set, but a 
ighly respectable vessel, the H.Q.S. 
Vellington, the headquarters of the 
fonourable Company of Master 
fariners, which is moored perma- 
ently on the Thames Embankment 
pposite the Temple. ‘Just think,” 
1e remarked. “Sipping our drinks 
iere on the river, the sun setting on 
ie water, the hum of London’s 
omegoing traffic — rather charm- 
ig.’ Some vague allusion to the 
ict that the party was being held 
in a good cause” followed, and 
recalled that, from time to time, I 
ad observed my wife hard at it with 
ie knitting needles, turning out, as 
ae revealed, garments for sailors 
rorking the chillier shipping lanes 
f the world. 

Directly challenged again as to 


whether I would or would not escort 
her to the occasion, I said that I 
would, although treacherously aware 
that the odds against my still being 
within the realm three weeks later 
were stiff indeed. But the unlikely 
happened, and on the appointed 
evening there we were, duly alight- 
ing at the Wellington’s gangway. 

The vessel turned out to be about 
the size of a medium steam yacht, 
perhaps three hundred feet long, 
painted white, and trim enough. 
But as we picked our steps up the 
gangway and through a group of 
pigeons, a fairly long experience of 
cocktail parties and their peculiar 
aura — for, unlike my wife, I attend 
many — caused me to ask her to 
check the engraved invitation in or- 
der to make sure that we hadn’t 
come on the wrong night. 

For there was none of that coming 
and going that one expects; not 
much sign of life, other than a man 
who seemed to sport a bosun’s uni- 
form. And once we were aboard and 
making our way aft along the main 
deck, no intimation of that confused 
roaring sound that is the true badge 
of any cocktail party which has been 
in progress for an hour or so. In- 
stead, two subdebs waylaid us and 
deftly sold me a book of “entry 
tickets to the annual fair” for the sum 
of one pound sterling. Pressing on, 
we found ourselves at the heart of 
the matter. And it instantly became 
clear that this was no ordinary cock- 
tail party. 

Sitting primly on chairs around 
three sides of a hollow square was a 
company of perhaps fifty women and 
eight men. On the fourth side of the 
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square was a table which bore a 
gavel and some documents. Wait- 
resses in white aprons and black 
frocks were going the rounds with 
drinks and canapés, true enough, 
but I gained the impression that 
theirs was by way of being a strictly 
subsidiary role. My instinct was to 
remain standing, but having pos- 
sessed myself of a red-hot gin and 
tonic and noted that the sun was 
indeed setting upon the Thames and 
that one could clearly hear the 
murmurous note of London’s home- 
bound traffic, I found myself being 
introduced to our hostess, a lady of 
title, and then eased into a chair by a 
woman whose demeanor, in its blend 
of kindly tolerance and steely com- 
mand, reminded me of the more 
elite sort of missionary. Haviag got 
me into the chair, she then handed 
me and my wife two mimeographed 
documents each. These proved to be 
the agenda for the day — a formida- 
ble listing — and a pledge for sub- 
scriptions. 

I was still gazing down at these, 
with what bonhomie I could muster, 
when the lady was back, leading a 
man whose air of bafflement and 
uncertainty was patent. A man of 
early middle age, with patient, 
questing eyes, a nondescript lounge 
suit, and a certain dogged amiabil- 
ity. “Mr. MacColl,” cried the lady, 
as one who plays a royal flush at an 





indescribably unlikely moment, “I 
know that you will like to meet the 
Soviet assistant naval attaché.” I 
rose and shook his hand. He too 
secured a gin and tonic, gazed about 
him with growing bewilderment, 
and whispered, “‘Is a party?’’ “Well, 
yes,” I said. Then, seeking safety in 
conversational bromides, I added, “I 
have been in your country several 
times. Moscow, Leningrad, Alma- 
Ata, Baku. .. . ‘“‘So??? he. said. 
“Last week I was in Bournemouth. 
The week before that, Brighton. 
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THREE 
SCRIPTWRITERS 
FOR 
NOVEMBER 





A poet, a novelist, a prime minister—and you as a voter—all 
share credits for November’s television, along with hundreds 
of writers for stage, screen, newsroom, and rostrum . . . actors, 
actresses, directors...composers, lyricists...costumers, set designers 
... choreographers and photographers. 

And part of the mile-or-so script is also the unrehearsed 
newsbreak, panel show, interview, and flying tackle. That’s a clue 
to the logistics of television with its more than ten thousand 
hours of network programming in the broadcasting year and 
thousands more on your local stations. 

A wide range of talent serves a wide range of interests — 
no doubt, including yours. There are more absorbing hours for 
thoughtful viewers of television than you'll find almost any- 
where outside a library or campus. 

Be sure to check your daily television schedule. Chances 
are you'll find programs like those listed here—as well as local 
broadcasts — that you won’t want to miss. 


TELEVISION INFORMATION OFFICE 
666 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 













In November 


A FEW PROGRAMS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


(Times indicated are current N.Y. time) 


“What's the Proposition?” 

A special pre-election study on how an 
indifferent electorate ratifies proposi- 
tions by default, on “Close-up!” 


Thursday, November 3 (10:30-11 PM) 


“Presidential Countdown” 
Friday, November 4 (9:30-10 PM) 


“The Campaign — the Candidates” 
Saturday, November 5 (9:30-10:30 PM) 


“Campaign Roundup” 
Sunday, November 6 (2:30-3 PM) 


Full Coverage of the Elections 
Tuesday, November 8 


“The Trapped Housewife” 

A look into the demands made on the 
modern homemaker's time. 
Thursday, November 10 (4-5 PM) 


“The Influential Americans” 
An on-the-scene report of new experi- 
ments in public school teaching. 
Sunday, November 13 (9-10 PM) 


“He Shall Have Power” 
The institution of the American Presi- 
dency is examined on ‘Omnibus.” 
Sunday, November 13 (5-6 PM) 


“Story of a Family” 

Three generations of an American fam- 
ily are studied to determine the effects 
of changes during the last 60 years. 
Monday, November 14 (7:30-8:30 PM) 


“Macbeth” 

Maurice Evans and Dame Judith Ander- 
son star in Shakespeare's tragedy, filmed 
on location in Scotland and England. 
Sunday, November 20 (6-8 PM) 


“Big City 1980” 

Second in series of four special pro- 
grams on the age of technology, pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Monday, November 21 (9:30-10:30 PM) 


“Those Ragtime Years” 


A “Project 20” recreation of an exuber- 
ant American era. 
Tuesday, November 22 (10-11 PM) 


“Winston Is Back” 

Winston Churchill returns to office as 
World War II starts. First in new docu- 
mentary series based on the statesman’s 
memoirs and speeches. Richard Burton 
and Hume Cronyn are narrators. 
Saturday, November 26 (10:30-11 PM) 


“The U-2 Incident” 

Hard realism at a crucial time in Ameri- 
can history, on “White Paper.” 
Tuesday, November 29 (10-11 PM) 


“The Three Musketeers” 

A two-hour dramatization of Alexandre 
Dumas’ swashbuckling novel. Presented 
on successive nights in two installments. 
Wednesday, November 30, and Thurs- 
day, December 1 (7:30-8:30 PM) 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED PROGRAMS 


Sundays: Television Workshop 
College News Conference 
Chet Huntley Reporting 
Meet the Press 
The Twentieth Century 
Mondays: Face the Nation 
Tuesdays: Expedition 
Thursdays: Person to Person 
Fridays: Eyewitness to History 
Saturdays: The Nation's Future 
Mon.-Fri.: Continental Classroom 
NOTE: Times, programs, titles and casts are 


Subject to change. Consult local papers for times 
and programming details. 
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BAKED 

T0 ORDER 
FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FRIENDS 





WORLD 
RENOWNED 


“THAT FAMOUS CORSICANA, TEXAS 
FRUIT CAKE" 


since 


1900 


Here’s the unusual personal and business 
gift that’s so hard to find. . the DeLuxe 
fruit cake, famed as a gourmet gift since 
1900. It’s a treat you and your friends 
haven’t had since you grew up.. real fruit 
cake with an old-time Christmas memory 
in every bite. 


If you've never eaten DeLuxe, let us send 
you a generous free slice. Taste its old-time 
goodness . . the luscious fruits and fresh, 
plump Texas pecans, the richness of this 
delicacy. DeLuxe is that “best of its kind” 
‚for holiday get-togethers, for friends drop- 
-ping in. Baked to order, stays moist and 
delicious, rich in that wonderful “Christmas 
cake” aroma. Every DeLuxe is guaranteed 
the best fruit cake in the world, or your 
“money back. 


Write for your free sample, or better still, 
order your wonderful DeLuxe Christmas 
cakes today .. we'll bill you after Christmas! 


SEND NO MONEY. . SEND YOUR LIST 
Just send your list, we do the rest. . and your whole 
problem of Christmas shopping is solved. Whether 
you order only 1 cake, or several dozen, we handle 
all details. Cakes are shipped snugly in old-time 
Christmas tin, postpaid and insured. We will enclose 
gift cards for you. 

2 Ibs., $4.15; 3 Ibs., $5.75; 5 Ibs., $8.95, 
Attractive quantity discounts. 
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COLLIN STREET BAKERY 
P. 0. Box 460, Corsicana, Texas 

O Send me free slice. 

O Send cakes; size___. 


Send cakes to enclosed list, in sizes requested, 
Bill me after Christmas. 
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Next week to Rosyth, your big 
naval base in Scotland.” At that, the 
lady missionary was back, pointing 
to a boldly produced chart, bearing 
certain sums against appropriate 
years. “Our goal this year, £5000.” 
She beamed. The Russian stared at 
her aghast. “This is one of Britain’s 
smaller warships,” I put in, with 
what seems to me in retrospect pos- 
sibly doubtful taste. 

At this point the titled chairman 
gaveled for order and we were in the 
toils. An ominous note was struck 
by the lady missionary, who an- 
nounced briskly that a Mr. Hans- 
ford-Plantagenet had unfortunately 
had to leave before the meeting 
started, but had left behind him a 
check for one hundred guineas to- 
ward that £5000 goal. A consider- 
able burst of applause greeted this 
intelligence. 

We all plunged into the agenda. 
“Bottles, bottles, bottles!’ cried the 
lady missionary. “It does not matter 
what they contain. But we need 
them; we need as many of them as 
we can get. For our Crazy Bar at the 
Fair. Always been such a success up 
until now. But, first, who will run 
the bar? You, Lady Dorothea? Or 
perhaps Lady Cynthia?” The two 
members of the audience named 
glowered briefly at one another, then 
Lady Dorothea stood, her extrava- 
gantly fringed hat dancing frivo- 
lously about her ears, and replied, 
“Well, you know, I’ve never done 
anything like this before, but, yes, 
count me in.” There was some hand 
clapping. Unexpectedly, the Rus- 
sian attaché, who still looked piti- 
fully out of his depth, placed his 
agenda slip in front of his face and 
behind its camouflage whispered to 
me, “Are wanting bottles?” “Yes,” I 
rejoined. At which he promptly 
raised a timid hand, as might the 
swot of the upper fifth who does not 
wish to be set upon by his less bright 
classmates when school lets out, and 
intoned, ‘Twelve bottles of wodka.” 

“Twelve bottles of vodka!” called 
the lady missionary. “How utterly 
splendid! The Soviet naval attaché 
is giving us twelve bottles of vodka!” 
At this, a hitherto somewhat in- 
hibited gathering fairly let itself go. 
The very thought of so much vodka, 
as opposed to knitting products, and 
second-hand garments, and promises 
of droll little presents for the giant 
Christmas stocking, and lamps for 
the Lampshade Corner seemed won- 
derful. It was as if a brand-new 
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Sputnik had abruptly gone into orbit 
directly over the Wellington. 

Twelve was now, to some extent, a 
mystic number. For when, half an 
hour later, promises of gifts were in 
process of being solicited for yet 
another Giant Christmas Stocking 
(“And, please, not obvious things, 
like Christmas puddings”), a man 
with a very dark skin, who had 
arrived late, suddenly rapped out a 
comment. At which there was a 
fresh transport of delight, and the 
lady missionary announced, “The 
representative of the high commis- 
sioner for Ceylon has just promised 
us twelve pounds of tea!” In a way, 
this outdid the vodka. People stirred 
and smiled at one another, and there 
was a muted murmur of “Good 
show!” g 

By this time my smile was becom- 
ing fixed and I was aware that I 
must make a gesture of some sort. I 
had in the meantime spent a second 
pound sterling on another book of 
tickets, this time for the raffle, and 
scribbled out a modest check toward 
meeting that menacing £5000 goal, 
while my wife scowled at me. (But 


hadn’t the whole thing been her idea - 


in the first place?) 

Somehow or other, we had got 
around to bottles again. Again the 
cry was going up, “Any sort of bottle, 
anything at all. Just as long as it 
contains something nice.” I sat up, 
reached forward, and touched the el- 
bow of the lady missionary. “From 
me,” I whispered, ‘‘six bottles 
of champagne.” “Lets announce 
this,” whispered the lady missionary 
in her turn, and the next moment it 
was being proclaimed: “Mr. Mac- 
Coll is giving six bottles of cham- 
pagne! There was a scattered 
round of applause. I lowered my 
eyes. 

The Russian naval attaché put 
his agenda slip over his lips again. 
“What,” he asked, “is now our 
duty?” “Another drink, I think, old 
man,” I answered, skillfully clutch- 
ing a passing waitress by her apron. 
The notion was well received. 

As we made our escape along the 
deck, I moodily toted up the dam- 
age: one book of entry tickets, one 
book of raffle dittos, check for fund, 
promised half-dozen bottles of cham- 
pagne. Grand total? Call it $42. 

A most attractive little party. 


Reneé MacCoux is the globe-trotting chief 
foreign correspondent of the London parky 
EXPRESS. ATLANTIC readers will recall his 
“Tennis on TV” (December, 1958). 





By JOHN SACK 


Qnce again it is opera season, and 
many of America’s operagoers are 
writing me to ask about a rather 
upsetting matter to the would-be 
cognoscente, the matter of the inar- 
ticulable “bravo.” Here is a recent 
letter from a Yonkers man, typical 
of the dozens coming to my desk 
every morning. 


Dear Mr. SACK: 

Whatisa good way of bringing one- 
self to cry the word “bravo” in a con- 
cert hall or an opera house? I have 
been trying to join in this practice for 
nigh on to twenty-five years, and I’ve 
always been held back at the last sec- 
ond by a dim, irrational fear of ap- 
pearing like a perfect ass. Do you know 
some way of my overmastering this? 

Eucene W. 


As it turned out, there was no way 
practical in W.’s case. An exchange 
of letters between me and his family 
brought to light a traumatic experi- 
ence that happened to W. at age 
eleven, when taken to a violin re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall. In love with 
the music, in ignorance of the musi- 
cal amenities, he committed the gaffe 
of applauding at the end of the first 
movement, whereupon a lady in the 
parterre shouted down at him to 
“Hush up, dammit,” and a dowager 
type seated in front of him, spinning 
about, threw him a real roundhouse 
with an alligator handbag. ‘The 
general sense of the audience forced 
him to wait out the concert inside 
the cloakroom, hidden in his moth- 
er’s topcoat. This unfortunate expe- 
rience managed to so burn itself in 
W.’s subconscious as to bring on a 
phobia against crying the word 
“bravo,” or even the word ‘‘bingo,”’ 
in a public hall, and I had to rec- 
ommend to W. he give up opera- 
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going entirely. He is now an irre- 
proachable fan of the national tennis 
championships, in Forest Hills. 

Fortunately, procedure of such 
a radical sort is not indicated in most 
of my correspondents’ cases. No 
phobia, but only a want of self- 
confidence is the reason they dis- 
cover themselves at the opera, 
night after night, with the conso- 
nants of “bravo” fluttering about on 
their lips, endeavoring, like a newly 
born bird, to take wing. The self- 
same people are sure to be crying 
“Taxi!” a few minutes later with a 
gusto equal to any man’s. In teach- 
ing them to find confidence, I have 
always thought it a help to divide 
the course in two: confidence in 
one’s self, and confidence in what 
one is going to say. ‘Tuition is 
seventy-five dollars a term, exclu- 
sive of laboratories. 

Confidence in one’s self. Consider, 
if you will, the Metropolitan Opera 
House. An awe-inspiring place. It 
surely takes a man of some au- 
dacity to go, with no previous train- 
ing, to that ambiance, privy to God- 
knows-what acquaintances, and to 
scream across it a word of whose 
meaning he can only be half aware. 
The rest of us will have to face 
learning to hop before learning to 
high jump. I am thinking right now 
of one operagoer, with a place in 
Dutchess County, who started on 
his training regimen early in the 
summer by roaring the phrases 
“Two dollars!’ and “Three dol- 
lars!’ at country auctions, building 
up a sense of self-assurance and also 
acquiring, as a kind of lagniappe, a 
pair of Hepplewhite chairs and a 
very presentable cedarwood tea 
caddy. 

Another man, an elder in a Pres- 
byterian church, made it his habit 
to cry “Amen!” with uncustomary 
verve. Any of these exercises is good 
as far as it goes; and yet there can 


be no equal to concert-hall experi- 
ence itself. Accordingly, I’ve always 
thought well of a novice’s going 
to performances of Handel’s Mes- 


siah and, as a drill in acquiring self- sa 


confidence without a need of ac“ 


tually vocalizing, being the first to 
rise to the ‘Hallelujah Chorus.” 
Music lovers who have done it 
testify that a nimble foot, triggered 
with a ready ear, invariably brings 
them to an upright position three to 
four seconds before the rest of the 
audience. The experiences of these 
people prove there is no better 
way to fatten the bones of our self- 
confidence than to rise to our feet 
at the very first hallelujah, stare 
patriotically foward, and listen to 
everyone else in the concert hall, 
like sheep, rising around us. Cau- 
tion: Do not rise for the “We, like 
sheep” chorale.) 

Self-confidence ours, many of us 
are still going to find ourselves inhib- 
ited by a fear that “bravo” is the 
wrong kind of thing to shout, that 
a word of an entirely different na- 
ture, such as “‘whoop-de-do,” or 
“ole” perhaps, somehow would be 
more appropriate. Either that, or 
we’re going to fear that a word like 
“whoop-de-do” is not appropriate 
and that we’re about to shout it 
anyhow, victims of an almost par- 
donable confusion; in either case it 
is clear that what is needed is con- 
fidence in what one is going to shout. 
If you think about it, this kind of 
confidence and the self kind of con- 
fidence are really opposite sides of 
the same coin. Consider the single 
example “bis,” a Latinism that is 
often found on the lips of knowl- 
edgeable concertgoers and is in 
effect equivalent to the English 
“Play it again, please.” Well, it 
would certainly be easy to confuse 
a word like “bis” with a word like 
“biscuit,” and yet there is no one 
whose self-confidence would be as 


THE JUDGMENT OF FISH 


BY RUTHVEN TODD 


After the last echoing of the final trump, then, 

They say, the seas will vanish or dry up, but first 
These need attention: before justice comes to men 
Fish must be weighed, the blessed and the cursed. 


Before damned men come tumbling down, pell-mell, 
Belly up, the sinful among fish must rise to hell. 
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irrecoverably shattered as a man 
who had just shouted “biscuit” in 
ı crowded concert hall. The looks 
of pitiful condescension from the 
people seated around him he wouldn’t 
be likely soon to forget. 

And this is no theoretical point. 

3 all connoisseurs of the opera know, 
ae tail end of our word “bravo” 
is most elusive. Sometimes it ap- 
pears as it does in “bravo,” some- 
times as in ‘‘brava,’’ sometimes as 
in “bravi,” sometimes as in “brave,” 
and a gentleman of any savoir-faire 
would as soon be caught saying an 
improper ‘‘bravo’’ instead of a 
“brava” as freshening up in a room 
marked ‘“‘signore’’ instead of ‘‘si- 
gnori.” Hence, a rookie is only 
choosing the side of common sense 
when h® makes certain never to be 
at the opera without a tidy, ready- 
reference list of bravo’s metamor- 
phoses, indexed according to num- 
ber and gender. And never forget 
to roll those rs! 

Practice anticipates performance. 
At last we are ready, confidently, to 
make a debut at the Metropolitan. 
We have chosen ourselves an opera 
where the line between male and 
female, singular and plural, is care- 
fully drawn, conscientiously avoid- 
ing one in which women are to play 
the parts of men or men to play 
three or four men, as in Les Contes 
d Hoffmann. As if we didn’t have 
enough to worry about! We have 
bought ourselves standing room at 
the back of the orchestra, the better 
to be unseen, and we have waited 
through the first two and a half 
acts at a bar around the corner. 
Come, let us settle the bill and be 
off. A taxi is ready to take our un- 
reliable legs to the opera house, and 
now we are there, in the nick of 
time, as the curtain falls on a stage 
full of male plural. A quick look 
at the crib card sewn to the collar 
of an accomplice seated in front 
of us and we learn that a “bravi” 
is called for. So take hold of the 
railing, laddies . . . close your eyes 
si Ngat ready .iscget;, set, “now 
go! 

Bravi! Bravi! Bravi! Bra— 

Why is everyone glowering at us? 
What, you never should applaud 
at Parsifal? Oh my goodness, let’s 
get out of here! 


` Jonn Sack has written many magazine articles 
and is the author of three books. His base is 
New York City, but he spent last winter 
as head instructor at a ski resort on Lake 
Superior. 
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How to Have Become a Millionaire 
PA E A E E TOE a A T h 


By CARL ROSE 


Al intervals far too long, we receive from 
Carr Rose, who illustrates this department, 
an example of his prose. 

Dream Street may be the poetic 
name for such thoroughfares as 
Broadway, Hollywood Boulevard, 
the Rue de la Paix, or even Red 
Square. For my money, Wall Street 
has clear and undisputed title to this 
appellation, and I have the pam- 
phlet to prove it. 

Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
is a large outfit dealing in financial 
statistics and investment advice. Its 
reputation is impeccable and its 
credit rating excellent. For a cen- 
tury it has kept its feet firmly on the 


| pavement, and if its corporate head 


is occasionally enveloped by passing 
pink clouds, that is where the head 
of an up-and-coming investment ad- 
visory service should be, for in pass- 
ing pink clouds may be found many 
green dollars, and the farther past 
the clouds, the greater the number of 
dollars. 

Well, this Standard & Poor’s Cor- 
poration has become interested in 
my investment potential, and ap- 
peals to my cupidity by mailing me 
many fascinating bits of literature. 
On page 12 of the aforesaid pam- 
phlet is a captivating table which 
details the procedure by which I 
might this day be rolling in wealth 
if I had begun an investment pro- 
gram with a mere $99.90 back in 


1915. Indeed, I’d have been enjoy- 
ing my riches for a full fifteen years, 
because the table ends in December 
of 1945, long before the bull markets 
of the fifties. My fortune would not 
be a puny million dollars either, but 
a full, round, whopping $70 million, 
and even in these inflated days, a 
fellow could do a lot with that kind 
of money. 

For reasons I shall soon make 
plain, I cannot go all the way with 
Standard & Poor’s, but if they 
would allow me, I'd like to tag along 
on that retrospective road fo riches, 
if only in a fractional way. 

A hundred dollars back in 1915 
was too steep an ante for me. My 
allowance was about a penny a day, 
an income augmented by very occa- 
sional finds of pennies, or even 
nickels, when my eyes were kept as- 
siduously on gutter and sidewalk, as 
they usually were. Coins were some- 
times fished out of subway gratings 
when I was lucky enough to possess 
a long stick and a mouthful of 
chewing gum. There was a pretty 
penny —in a good year, up to 
eighty cents—in hanging around 
the telephone booth in the local 
pharmacy, answering its ring, and 
summoning aneighboring flat dweller 
with whom the caller desired to 
chat. Tips for this service ranged 
from one cent to as much as a dime, 
but this enterprise was dominated by 


THE PERSON FROM PORLOCK sy ROBERT GRAVES 


. At that moment the Author was unfortunately called out by a person on 
business from Porlock and on his return found to his mortification that though he 
retained some vague recollection of his vision, yet with the exception of eight or ten 
scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed away. 

— Coleridge’s Preface to Kubla Khan: A Fragment 


Unkind fate sent the Porlock person 

To collect fivepence from a poet’s house; 
Pocketing which old debt he drove away, 
Heedless and gay, homeward bound for Porlock. 


O Porlock person, habitual scapegoat, 

Should any masterpiece be marred or scotched, 
I wish your burly fist on the front door 

Had banged yet oftener in literature! 


Copyright © 1960, by Robert Graves. 
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bigger and more ruthless business- 
men, some of whom wore long pants. 

Altogether, I might have scraped 
up $5 — that is, if I abstained from 
lemon jawbreakers and two-reel fea- 
ture movies for an entire year. Yet 
such deprivation should have been 
easy for one whose hindsight was 
- fixed on a day three decades in the 
future. 

So the time is January, 1915, 
and I’ve roller-skated all the way 
downtown with my $5, and here 
it is, Standard & Poor’s, and where 
do we go from here? We go into 
automobile stocks, selling at 2.7 per 
share. We’re out of automobiles 
after a year with $25.72, and we 
jump immediately into steel. After 
eighteen months, we have only 
$31.12, which hardly seems worth 
while. So we go back into auto- 
mobiles. (They have now risen to 
17.3 per share. Those Marmons, 
Appersons, Pierce-Arrows, and Lo- 
comobiles were riding high!) There 
we stay until November, 1919, by 
which time our balance stands at 
$100.05. ‘That’s what we should 
have had in 1915. It looks like slow 
going, but in the market, one needs 
patience and faith as well as money. 
It’s been barely five years, anyway. 
For the next two years we’re in de- 
partment stores ($148.13); the follow- 
ing two, in public utilities ($168.20); 
we are back in automobiles for a 
scant nine months ($557.22); and for 
a few years in agricultural machin- 
ery ($1459.20). Those five dollars 
are beginning to look like something. 
Thirteen years have passed, and I 
am subwaying to the Street instead 
of roller-skating. 

In December, 1927, we put our 
hoard into mail-order merchandis- 
ing. Things are moving more rapid- 
ly now; less than a year later, the 
profits ($3967.78) are back in util- 
ities. In September, 1929, we’re out 
again ($7898.08), and a good thing, 
too. But that little recession need 
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Add 35¢ pstge. each Mopper. 
Gift catalog free, on request. 
WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 
DEPT. C85 BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
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not have stopped anyone with the 
courage of his hindsight. We ride 
out the storm snugly in gold stocks, 
and by June, 1932, we have 
$11,384.87 and are really beginning 
to roll. 

After a year in metal fabrication 
($72,599.75, and what a year that 
was!) we go back to automobiles 
again, or their parts and accessories. 
This brings us to $159,118.19, and 
two thirds of our journey is behind 
us, with ten years of the big money 
still ahead. We step into copper for 
thirteen months ($344,321.19), after 
which we switch to airplane manu- 
facturing, netting us only about 
$50,000 profit (the stake is now 
$395,065.25), but it’s better than 
a savings bank. In November, 1938, 
our interest is in air transport 
($596,526.48), and in 1940, were 
back on the ground in cement 
($625,488.67); then we’re air-bound 
again for $1,371,249. It feels good 
to be a millionaire, but Standard 
& Poor’s still has a couple of 
coups up its sleeve. In July, 1943, 
wartime shortages notwithstanding, 
weve invested in tires and rubber; 
all but $58.57 of the resulting 
$1,613,087.46 is put into department 
stores, and in December of 1945, 
after thirty-one years of shrewd 
trading, Standard & Poor’s has me 
sitting pretty with $3,501,673.55, 
except perhaps for a bit of trouble 
with the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
and such technicalities as brokers’ 
commissions, which S & P’s doesn’t 
mention. I’d just as soon let those 
sleeping dogs lie too. All in all, it’s 
a pretty good return for $5, and Pd 
have had the past fifteen years for 
gorging on lemon jawbreakers and 
seeing on television all the old 
movies I missed as a boy. 

A dream millionaire is grateful, 
unlike a real one. For thirty-one 
years I’ve played the game of hind- 
sight with Standard & Poor’s in 
their arena; would they join me now 


| in a field of my own choosing? ‘This 


one is faster — only two days — yet 
requires about the same capital; $2 
plus admission fee plus carfare, and 
S & P’s could even save on the latter 
by using roller skates. The profits 
are bigger, too. 

I mean betting on the horses at 
an ordinary pari-mutuel track. We 
follow the same rules in this game, 
although I can almost hear one of 
the business-school graduates on the 
staff remark that a large amount of 
money bet on a single horse would 
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“BRIAN 
MOORE 


can write most of his 
contemporaries into 
the ground.” —xinesey ams 


Praise from all sides greets his third novel 





i L Moore has a powerful sense of the 

pathos of life. He has a great gift 

for making us feel the kind of an- 

guish that, in others, we usually dis- 
miss as negligible.” 

— GRANVILLE HICKS, 

Saturday Review 


f | As readers of his earlier The Lonely 
Passion of Judith Hearne know, Mr. 
Moore has understanding and com- 
passion for the more weak-willed 
among mankind. And he pictures 
them well.” 
—THOMAS Lask, N. Y. Times 


4 Mr. Moore is one of those sensi- 
tive writers who can place their hu- 
mor on the borderline of pathos, 
and overstep it when they so desire. 
His prose is a subtle instrument and 

he creates his effects with great 
delicacy.” — JOHN BARKHAM, 

N. Y. World-Telegram 


rf Brian Moore is an Irish-born nov- 
elist who can break your heart .. . 
In detailing the torments of the un- 
wanted square pegs who have occu- 
pied the center of his three novels, 
Moore somehow gives his reader’s 
soul a kind of washing out which 
Aristotle laid to high tragedy only.” 

— Newsweek 
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drive the odds down to negligible 
proportions. Well, I ignored tech- 
nicalities when I was playing their 
game, and they ought to do the same 
in mine. Let’s be good sports about 
it. 

The time is not important. Any 
two days will do. I picked Saturday 
and Monday, June 4 and 6, at 
Belmont Park, because I happened 
to see those particular charts when 
I was setting out old newspapers 
for the trash collector. My eighteen 
horses, in the order of their running, 
were Zambra, Budnose, Julitta, Prin- 
cess Roussel, El Esp’tador (that’s 
the way the newspaper spelled it), 
Ooweekin, Royal Native, Discard, 
and ‘Tarot for Saturday. On Mon- 
day they were John T., Blue Blood, 
Bengual&, Ranger, Table Hopper, 
Shield Bearer, Tooth and Nail, 
Tinkalero, and Sid Old Boy. Only 
three were real long shots — Julitta 
at 17.65 to one, Blue Blood at 30.05 
to one, and Ranger at 12.70 to one. 

Now, had Standard & Poor’s 
placed their $2 on Zambra’s nose, 
then parlayed $8 of the $8.20 profit 
on Budnose in the second (the odd 
twenty cents could have gone for 
a hot dog), which won at 2.25 to one, 
and so on, through the nine races, 
they’d have finished the day with 
$364,688.10. This is a fair return 
for $2, but not yet comparable to 
the $3 million-odd they made for 
me. As in Wall Street, patience is 
needed. They willberichly rewarded. 
In Monday’s first race, they become 
millionaires with $1,294,642.40. If 
all goes well, and in our realm of 
hindsight all certainly does go well, 
they will have cleared a very re- 
spectable sum by the end of the 
ninth race. For thirty-one years, 
Standard & Poor’s guided me through 
their passing pink clouds into my 
could-have-been Easy Street, and 
so they are now welcome to every 
penny of the $114,196,319,982.50 
that they could have taken home 
from Belmont Park. 
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A FAMILY BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 
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TWENTY CORALS 


SAINT NICOLAS 


written and illustrated by 
BERNARDA BRYSON 


N THIS beautiful book Bernarda 
Bryson retells the sad and saucy 
» legends that have made Nicolas 
of Myra the patron saint of 
Christmas giving and of all the poor 
and persecuted, from unwedded 
maids to thieves. These ancient 
stories with their lively pictures and 
decorated initials have the warmth 
and brilliance of an illuminated 
manuscript. Over 100 illustrations 
in sepia by the author gracefully 
ornament every corner of the text 
and capture the richness and vari- 
ety of a Byzantine atmosphere. 
Here is memorable family reading 
with a special meaning at Christ- 
mas, a peerless gift book through- 
out the year, 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book $4.75 
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Distinctive Sweaters 
of CAMEL HAIR 


FOR MOST ACCEPTABLE AND 
PRACTICAL GIFTS 







Fine quality camel hair has long 
been known for its warmth, soft- 
ness and durability 

These attractive sweaters, in 
natural camel shade, are specially 
designed and made to assure the 
maximum of comfort 






Pullover, with long sleeves and 
deep V-neck opening, $22.50 


Button front cardigan, long sleeves 
and modified low cut, $31.50 


Sizes: S. M. L. ExL. 
May be ordered by mail—Dept. H.A. 
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A famous naturalist 
takes you with him to 
the wild and lonely 

places of the earth ` 


Look to the 
Wilderness 


By W. DOUGLAS BURDEN 


The inaccessible forests, glaciers, 
mountain ranges and steppes of four 
continents have been the scenes of 
the author’s hazardous specimen- 
hunting explorations for the 
Museum of Natural History, of 
which he is director. As you accom- 
pany him on his search for strange 
and spectacular animals, you will 
come to share his awe for the primal 
majesty and power of nature, 


With 16 pages 
of photographs 
Introduction by 
Roy Chapman 
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VENEZIA 
sy MITCHELL GOODMAN 


We do not travel any more, some- 


< one has said; we only arrive. But on 


the tree-lined roads of Venezia, here 
at the core of the old Venetian Em- 
pire, travel is inevitable, and every 


~ step is an arrival. Especially is this 
| true in the autumn, when the whole 
of this prosperous countryside rises 


to the occasion of the grape harvest 
and the wondrously refined provin- 
cial capitals hum to the excitement 
of fairs and festivals. 

Autumn is the best time of year in 


|. Venezia, with the climate much like 


our Indian summer; it is the season 


- when the Venetian aristocracy have 


always come to relax in lavish main- 


land villas. The heat is broken; the 
- tourist parade fades away to leave 


the orange sails serene on Lake 
Garda, the spectacular Dolomite 
roads becalmed, and the civilized 
people of these small, masterfully 
built Venetian cities in full possession 


of their beloved cafés in piazza. 


Rising from the beaches and la- 
goons of the Adriatic, through the 


'. vine-and-orchard hills above Vicenza 


to the Alpine meadows and the 
awesome rock spires of the Dolo- 
mites, this Venetian terra firma is 
like some great sea shell turned 


cornucopia, where the man-made 
and the natural wonders of Italy 
interplay with magnificent effect. 

Venice is only the beginning. 
From it there radiates the highly 
effective network of roads, bus lines, 
and railways that lead one, in an 
hour or two, to the princely towns at 
the edge of the Alpine foothills, to 
the Mediterranean mellowness of 
Garda’s fishing and wine villages, or 
to the surprising autumn mildness of 
the many delightful lower Tirol re- 
sort villages. (At higher altitudes 
there is skiing from early October, 
on some of Europe’s best slopes.) 
Scattered throughout the region, es- 
pecially in the heartland area called 
the Veneto, are the great Venetian 
villas, as impressive as the chateaux 
of the Loire and much more numer- 
ous. Many of these are open to the 
public; Vicenza with its active tour- 
ist organization makes a good base 
for excursions. 

The hotels everywhere are of a 
high order, as are the eating places 
— even the village inns and taverns, 
where a nameless vino del paese will 
often hold its own against an expen- 
sive bottle. Naive villages — with 
decent accommodations — where 


i) 


the traditional Sunday costume is 
still worn are next door to the golf, 
tennis, chair lifts, and horse racing of 
fashionable resorts like Merano and 
Cortina d’Ampezzo; and both varie- 
ties are provided with the marked 
walking trails, fine climbing sites, 
rest huts, trout streams, and moun- 
tain lakes for which the Dolomites 
are famous. Chamois and roebuck 
are hunted on the snow fields of the 
Brenta; the Valley of the Adige, 
which is paralleled by the main road 
connecting Verona, ‘Trento, Bol- 
zano, and Merano, is full of grouse, 
pheasant, and partridge. 

There are several attractive ap- 
proaches to Venezia: by sea to Ven- 
ice; by air on the frequent Lufthansa 
flights to Munich or Vienna and 
then over the great Alpine Basses by 
road or rail to Bolzano or Udine; 
from Rome through Florence and 
Bologna in six hours by rail. Most 
interesting, for its swift change of 
worlds, is the flight via the northern 
Lufthansa route from New York to 
Frankfurt and Milan, with stopovers 
at Stuttgart, Munich, and Zurich — 
from the cool blues and grays of the 
Teutonic cities to the full impact of 
what Heine called Venezia’s “tawny 
splendor.” 

Whatever one seeks — paintings, 
palaces, ruins, food, wine, or the life 
itself — the immediate impression is 
of an almost overwhelming abun- 
dance. Padua’s magnificent thir- 
teenth-century Palazzo della Ra- 
gione and a dozen other ancient, 
animated market places glow with 
the opulent peaches of Verona, the 
cherries of Marostica, the grapes and 
apples of Merano, the big white 
asparagus of Bassano, and mush- 
rooms, artichokes, chestnuts, pears, 
apricots, and plums. Even in out-of- 
the-way villages, the traveler finds 
delicious mountain honey, sturgeon 
from the Adige, the great hams of 
San Daniele, the delicate pastry of 
the Alto Adige. 

Best of all is the exotic treasure of 
the Adriatic, the fish and shellfish of 
a hundred varieties that make the 
best sea food in Europe. And the 
wines! Try the Santa Maddalena 
from the vineyards around Bolzano 
that Virgil praised; Bardolino, grown 
amidst the mild, clear breezes above 
Lake Garda; and, pre-eminently, 
Valpolicella, Valpantena, Soave, no- 
ble vintages from the slopes above 
Verona, as good as any in Italy. 

Worth seeking out, too, are the 
fine white wines from the hills above 


First trip to Europe? 





You see more for less on a Sunlane Cruise 


Thousands of travelers call Sunlane Cruises the perfect 
first trip to Europe. Here’s why: 


Ships and route. The CONSTITUTION, INDEPEN- 
DENCE and ATLANTIC sail the Sunlane, the calm 
southerly route. It’s also the scenic route. On the way 
you see the Azores, and the African coast. 


Ports. You visit such places as Gibraltar, Barcelona, 
Casablanca, Majorca, Madeira, the French and Italian 
Rivieras, Genoa, Naples, Sicily. You have time for sight- 
seeing, shopping, side trips. Best of all, you have no 
worries about hotel reservations or packing and unpack- 
ing. Your ship is your hotel. 


Shipboard Life. Air-conditioned staterooms, private 
bathrooms, lovely lounges, cafes, gourmet’s cuisine, swim- 
ming pool, deck sports, variety of entertainment, Meyer 


Davis music. Your every moment is happy and relaxed. 
Value. During fall and winter, three-week European 
cruises on the CONSTITUTION and INDEPENDENCE 
start at $540 (Cabin Class), $698 (First Class). ATLAN- 
TIC 27-day cruises start at $595. The famous ACES 
(S.S. EXCALIBUR and EXETER) also offer 45-day cruises 
from $963 First Class. 
See any travel agent. 









Sailing dates from New York 
Constitution: Nov. 10, Dec. 6, Jan. 19, Feb. 14, Mar. 11 
(42 days), May 13. 

Independence: Nov. 23, Dec. 19, Jan. 31, Feb. 25, May 
1, May 24. 

Atlantic: Nov. 25, Dec. 24 (27 days each). 
Exeter: Dec. 23, Feb. 17, April 14. 
Excalibur: Nov. 25, Jan. 20, Mar. 17, May 12. 
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TRIBUN 


Call it a Gibson, call it a 
Martini with an Onion...it’s the 
Tribuno Vermouth that counts. 
Imported Herbs and Choice 
Wines especially blended for 
extra-dry, extra-perfect cock- 
tails. Be sure to try Tribuno 
Sweet, too! 4 
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effective 


especially Prosecco, the 
This town, 


‘Treviso, 
glory of Conegliano. 


| along with Soave and other happy 


Veronese wine villages, and the vine- 
yard country of the strongly tradi- 
tional Friuli area, is notable for its 
grape harvest festival, in late Sep- 
tember and October. (Specific dates 
of this and other village celebrations, 
like the widespread October festivals 


| of the chestnuts and new wine, are 


best determined 
through the 
tourist offices of 
the nine major 
towns.) 

‘There is more: 
At Verona and 
Aquileia stand 
the most impres- 
sive Roman re- 
mains outside of 
Rome and Pom- 
peii. From Ven- 
ice to ‘Trieste, 
along the Adri- 
atic, stretches an 
almost continuous strand of sunny 


| beach, where fishing villages that 


have become attractive small resorts 
were once important Roman sea- 
ports. The high points are Chioggia, 
Lido di Jesolo, Lignano, and Grado. 
Above all— and this alone would 
provide a month of urban pleasures 


| — there is the remarkable cluster of 


provincial capitals: Padua, Verona, 
Vicenza, Treviso, Bolzano, Trento, 
Udine, Trieste, urban masterpieces 
that, taken together, in a region 
about 100 miles square, surpass any 
comparable area in Europe. 

Once key cities of Europe, they 
remain centers of life, on the human 
scale. They are not on display; 
they simply live in their own ways, 
infused with that intense communal 
sentiment that has always been the 
great strength of Italian towns. 
They seem to have been waiting for 
that traveler who is more than just a 
sightseer, who likes to go at random, 
walking, into the stream of local life, 
to sip a vermouth on the edge of a 
market square, to lose himself among 
streets of Renaissance palaces and 


| fountains, and then to realize that 
| he has grasped the essence and is no 


longer a stranger. And then he can 
walk, not ride, through a gateway in 
the old city wall and out into the 
green countryside of vineyards and 
villas. 

The life of these towns is simple 
and good; the apparatus of travel is 
but uncomplicated; the 
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Italian grace and ebullience are here 
unmarred by poverty. One comes 
across a minimum of high-pressure 
luxury restaurants; purely local 
places predominate, like the Dodici 
Apostoli and the Tre Corone in 
Verona, Da Pasquale in Vicenza, Da 
Cesarino outside of Treviso, the 
Storione dining room and Isola di 
Caprera in Padua, the Domenicani 
in Bolzano — strongholds of the es- 
timable regional 
cooking, where 
the clientele as 
well as the pro- 
prietors know a 
properly aged 
Valpolicella 
when they see 
one and will for- 
go pretentious 
frills for the sake 
of good honest 
baccala all vicen- 
tina, small spit- 
roasted birds 
with polenta, 
stuffed doves, or calamaretti fritti. A 
variety of climates and a nice inter- 
mingling of cultures bring surprising 
elements to the basic Venetian cui- 
sine, from the Tirolean Schlupfkrapfeln, 
strudel, and beer to the robust gou- 
lash and thick soups of Trieste. 

Many of the hotels of these provin- 
cial capitals offer the same kind of 
local flavor, close attention to detail, 
and absence of pretension — and, 
generally, a very good kitchen. Most 
are small and pleasantly located 
inside the life of the town. The best, 
at about $6 a day for room, bath, 
and three excellent meals, cost little 
more than half the price of compa- 
rable accommodations in Venice. 
Padua has the delightfully old- 
fashioned Storione, with its seemingly 
inexhaustible menu; Vicenza, one of 
the reliable new Jolly hotels, the 
epicurean Roma, and the Artú. 
Verona has a half-dozen attractive 
places on its swift river and hand- 
some piazzas, and even the little- 
visited places like Treviso and Udine 
are well supplied. 

Each capital has its own special 
character and tradition; each is an 
art town in the most authentic sense, 
but nota museum. They are, in fact, 
full-blooded market towns, where 
the peasant driving his oxen to sell 
and the contessa in from her villa are 
equally at home. There are marvels 
of art and architecture here to equal 
anything in Venice: the massive 
Medieval Scaligeri castle in Verona, 


A motion picture 
unmatched in 
magnitude... 
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\\ assembled! 







SPARTACUS 


In the last century before 
the Christian era, Rome stood at 
the very center of the civilized 
world. The Republic of Rome — 
whose proud citizens could not 
imagine that he who enslaves 
others must in the end himself 
become a slave. 


In that same century, in 
the conquered Greek province of 
Thrace, an illiterate slave woman 
added to her master’s wealth by 
giving birth to a son, whom she 
named Spartacus. He was sold 
by his master into the mines of 
Libya before his thirteenth birth- 
day. There, under whip, chain 
and sun, he lived out his youth 
and early manhood and dreamed 
the death of human servitude. 


The historians of pagan 
Rome have recorded the death 
of his dream and the destruction 
of his life and all his hopes. 

Yet, his name still lives, 
and the last vestiges of human 
slavery die slowly before our 
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TECHNICOLOR" - SUPER TECHNIRAMA 70 
LENSES BY PANAVISION 





eyes and the defeat of Spartacus 2s STANLEY KUBRICK 
. i sed on a novel ARI 
has become the victory of man. | mean MD. 


Executive Producer KIRK DOUGLAS 

Music composed and conducted by ALEX NORTH 
A Bryna Production 

A Universal-International Release 


— The prologue to the motion picture, 
SPARTACUS. 
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m.v. ORANJE 


0,565 gross ton flagship of the 
federland Line Royal Dutch Mail, ac- 
mmodating first and tourist class pas- 
əngers. Long familiar to seasoned trav- 
ers in the Far East, the ORANJE isa 
ixury liner featuring gracious lounges 
ad dining salons, spacious decks, two 
vimming pools, well-stocked library— 
ad accommodations comparable with 
any of the finest transatlantic liners. 
ll cabins are outside. ORANJE menus 
re varied and bountiful. Service is at- 
mtive, reflecting the expert Dutch su- 
srvision that assures peace of mind on 
journey that circles the globe. ™ 
AROUND-THE-WORLD » March 8, 1961 
Leave Port Everglades (Miami), Florida. Then to Cristobal/ 
boa, Panama Canal; Papeete, Tahiti; Auckland and Wellington, 
New Zealand; Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; Singapore; 
'enang; Colombo, Ceylon; Suez/Port Said; Genoa; Southampton; 
Amsterdam (10 days in Europe). Returning to Port Everglades 
May 23 via Southampton. Later 1961 departures from 


Port Everglades: May 24, Sept. 9, Nov. 25. 
First Class rates from $1304. Tourist Class rates from $816 





v. JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT 
1304 gross ton passenger liner flying 
e Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail 
ig and bearing a proud record of serv- 
e around-the-world. A one-class motor 
issel, the J. V.O. as she is fondly known 
thousands of travelers, offers world- 
ide travel on a thrift budget. Adequate 
‘commodations, ample deck space for 
torts and recreation, two swimming 
sols, spacious public rooms, good food, 
id traditionally efficient service, ship- 
‘eping and seamanship. 

Three-month voyages AROUND-THE-WORLD 

March 14, June 24, 1961 


leaving from Port Everglades (Miami) and New York—including 
ample stopover in Europe. Ports visited: Southampton; 
Amsterdam; Palma; Naples; Port Said/Suez; Colombo; 
Fremantle, Melbourne and Sydney, Australia; Wellington 
and Auckland, New Zealand; Suva, Fiji; Papeete, Tahiti; 
Callao, Peru; Balboa/Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone. 
Return to Port Everglades and New York. Rates from $895 


See Your Travel Agent. 


UTCH WORLD SERVICES 
Ylland-AhnernicaLine 
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with its paintings by Veronese, and 
San Zeno, the most important, most 
moving Romanesque church in 
northern Italy; the palaces and villas 
of Vicenza, the city that Palladio 
recreated in his lifetime; the stu- 
pendous Giotto frescoes and the very 
ancient university in Padua; the 
fortified walls, arcades, and old 
canals of ‘Treviso; the charming 
town square of Trento in its circle 
of blue hills; the intricate harmony 
of Udine’s Piazza della Liberta, one 
of the most beautiful squares in all 
Italy; the fountains and bridges and 
palaces and bell towers in dozens of 
lovely satellite towns that surround 
each of the capitals — places like 
Feltre, Bassano del Grappa, and 
Bressanone, which contain as much 
of the good things of life among them 
as other entire countries. 

Car hire in this compact region is 
economical at ten cents a mile, or 
twelve cents with a driver. Distances 
are short: almost all of Venezia lies 
within a sixty-mile radius of Vicenza. 
It is, following the motorist’s basic 
itinerary clockwise in a rough circle, 
30 miles from Vicenza to Verona, 15 
from Verona to Lake Garda, 25 from 
Torbole at the top of the lake to 
Trento, 36 from Trento north to 
Bolzano, 69 from Bolzano to Cor- 
tina, 90 from Cortina to Udine, 42 
from Udine to ‘Trieste, 98 from 
Trieste to Venice, and from Venice 
14 miles to Treviso, 24 to Padua, and 
45 to Vicenza. 

At the heart of the Venetian main- 
land lies the earth-bound warmth 
and urbanity of Verona. Verona is 
Romeo and Juliet; it is Roman ruins; 
it is, as Ruskin said, the master 
school of the Gothic of Venice. Here 
people live actively with their past 
and make it part of the present. Ina 
Roman arena second only to the 
Colosseum, they stage operas; in a 
Roman theater cut out of a hill with 
gardens above the river, they pro- 
duce Shakespeare; and in the Roman 
forum, overlooked by the frescoed 
fronts and flowered balconies of Me- 
dieval and Renaissance palaces, they 
daily hold the gayest market in this 
part of Europe. They close their 
busiest street to traffic, for the love 
of strolling and meeting — a daily 
ritual. The elegant and the vulgar 
live comfortably together; the stroll- 
ers are at home anywhere in the 
town; there are no strangers here. 

In the traditional celebrations of 
autumn all the vigor, the vivid ac- 
tuality come to focus. On the days 
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and Jerusalem. 
Directed by 
Harriet-Louise 
H. Patterson, 
Holy Land 
area author. 


The Crusader’s Bells of Jeru- 
salem. In the distance is Dome 
of the Rock and Mount of Olives. 


Plan now to tour Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. Highlights in- 
clude Luxor, Beirut, Baalbek, Damascus, the 
Dead Sea, Jericho, Galilee, Nazareth, Bethle- 
hem, Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome. Jet travel. 
Monthly departures. $1597 from New York. 
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Mecaskey, Jr., Maupintour, 400 Madison Ave., 
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of the horse fair, the roads leading to 
Verona are alive with the clatter of 
horses drawing the tight-sprung pony 
traps driven by farmers in their best 
corduroy, red bandannas 
necks, black boots, flat black felt 


at their | 


hats. They enter the town, perhaps | 





by the Porta San Zeno, go under the 
walls of the castle and on through a 
Roman gateway to pass through the 
main square and around the massive 
arena, on their way to the campo 
for a true country fair, full of ardor 
and the joy of harvest time, with men 
and beasts from 
some, even, in the old costume of the 
Tirol. The people do not perform 
for the tourist. They prod and 
measure and run the fine horses and 
oxen, meet their friends, haggle at 
the stalls for new harness, drink and 
eat in the bursting taverns during 
five lively days (October 8 to 12), as 
they have always done. They will 
not let Verona be a museum. 

At the September fairs in Bolzano, 
Vicenza, and Udine, and especially 
at Treviso’s thousand-year-old Fiera 
di San Luca (October 16 to 24), the 
Verona fair is duplicated with local 
variations, as it is in the fairs and 
folklore gatherings of a hundred 
other villages and towns. At the 
grape harvests the townspeople will 
urge you to try the must, the deli- 
cious grape juice that has not yet 
begun to ferment. ‘The classical per- 
formances in the superb little Teatro 
Olimpio in Vicenza, which was one 
of Palladio’s greatest achievements, 
are held from September 1 to 15; 
and Venice, too, is in the midst of 
some of its most important events in 
September. Very soon, as the visitor 
moves from town to town, he feels 
that a centralized Italy, to say noth- 
ing of the great world, does not exist 
and that he is living in the intense, 
comprehensible world of the Italian 
city-states. 


all of Venezia; 
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Jack Daniel’s Tennessee Whiskey. 





The ancient Charcoal Mellowing 
process calls for a special charcoal, so 


we make it all ourselves. Hard maple is THE 
brought in, sawed up, and rick-burned. TENNESSEE 
Then the charcoal is packed tightly in b 

vats 10 feet high, and the Jack Daniel’s SIPPIN’ 

is trickled in. What seeps out ô 

10 days later... drop by drop... WHISKEY 


is only the smooth sippin’ part, ready 
for aging. After a sip, we believe, 
you'll agree it’s worth the trouble. 





© 1960, Jack Daniel Distillery, 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc, 
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_ Alexandria, Virginia, west across 
the Potomac from Washington, is 


not what it used to be. Along ways 
where once sauntered the first Presi- 
dent and Mr. Justice Marshall and 
elegant John Randolph, now there 
are establishments that advertise 
frozen goodies and automotive fuels. 
Yet the town in its better parts re- 
tains a certain atmosphere. You 
know it’s been there quite a while. 
It was, perhaps, where Southerner 
and Yankee first really met — the 
District of Columbia was still a mud 
hole being carved into a capital by 
the tireless French city planner, 
Major L’Enfant. It is a pleasant 
place to haunt, because the ghosts 
are such good company. It is also 
a good place to be born in, which is 
hat happened to Richard Bales. 
BS Richard Bales is a tall and stalwart 
Virginian in his middle forties who 
runs the musical activities at the 
National Gallery of Art, the enor- 
mous and beautiful museum born of 
the Mellon endowment. More to the 
point here, he is the leading com- 
poser of American history in terms 
of its own music. The most recent 
evidence of his prowess in this field 
is a Columbia record called The 
American Revolution, which succeeds 
two predecessors called, respectively, 





The Confederacy and The Union, pre- 
sented in 1955 and 1957. Actually 
The Revolution was written between 
the two Civil War pieces, as part of a 
longer work entitled The Republic, 
which covered the whole period from 
the Stamp Act to the Battle of New 
Orleans. It was a clumsy length for 
a record, however, so the younger 
days of Cousin Sam — not yet Uncle 
— were taken out. Without much 
doubt, they will comprise a fourth 
recording, perhaps called The Young 
Republic. When I say “without much 
doubt,” it is because the original 
Republic ended with the best arrange- 
ment of the Star-Spangled Banner Vve 
ever heard, and if Goddard Lieber- 
son at Columbia has not got an op- 
tion on this, all his competitors will 
be very much surprised. 

Talking with Mr. Bales, whom I 
have long known, I referred to his 
three recorded works as patriotic 
cantatas, and he seemed to think the 
description apt. In The Confederacy, 
for instance, Bales seasoned the 
stanzas of Dixie, most effectively, 
with orchestral passages of The Day 
of Jubilo, and ended the whole thing 
with an authentic Rebel yell. In The 
Revolution, General Washington’s 
Quickstep appears briefly in the in- 
struments between the second and 
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third verses of Yankee Doodle, right 
where it should be, before: 

And there was Captain Washington, 

Upon a slapping stallion, 

A-giving orders to his men, 

I guess there was a million. . . . 

What I am trying to make clear is 
that these works really are composi- 
tions, not merely song collections. 
James Hewitts The Battle of Trenton 
came to Bales’s hands as a score for 
the instrument called the pianoforte 
— still rather new in 1797. Bales 
did the abridgment and orchestra- 
tion. The latter was a special joy, 
because, as he says, not many a mod- 
ern composer has had a perfectly 
good reason to orchestrate just as 
Haydn and Mozart did. 

The albums themselves are pretty 
special, which should be pointéd out, 
lest people be surprised at their ten- 
dollar price. They look rather like 
gala issues of American Heritage and 
contain commentaries by such no- 
table historians as Allan Nevins, Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr., and Bruce Cat- 
ton, together with very handsome 
artwork. The Union, which is longest, 
runs to sixty pages. In each instance 
there is just one LP record, and only 
The Revolution is in stereo, but Bales 
has adroitly fitted an epoch apiece 
into his separate single hours of 
microgroove. In The Union, inci- 
dentally, there is the wheezy crash of 
a Manassas cannon, and The Revolu- 
tion begins and ends with a ringing of 
the Liberty Bell. 

Bales was born and reared in 
Alexandria; he now lives out of town 
in the green and pleasant Fairfax 
countryside. For the record, his 
wife, Betty, a Texan, is an accom- 
plished pianist; his twelve-year-old 
daughter, Mary Starley, is nick- 
named Star; and their chocolate- 
hued poodle is, naturally, called 
Rebel. Bales studied at both of 
America’s leading conservatories, 
Eastman and Juilliard. At the latter 
he encountered Albert Stoessel, who 
persuaded him to take composition 
seriously. (In music schools basic 
composition is taught as English 
composition is in liberal arts colleges, 
which is to say, you learn how it is 
done rather than how to do it.) 
However, apart from a string quartet 
and some songs, Bales did not do 
much writing until he went to work 
at the National Gallery. (The year 
before that he had worked for the 
British War Office in Washington, a 
quite unmusical organization.) He 
got his job at the gallery as a con- 
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My fellow Americans .. . in some 2.100 cities and 
towns... the solicitors for the United Community Cam- 
paigns will shortly begin to ask for our support... 

It would be hard to imagine American life without our 
volunteer organizations...services for children, youth and 
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set a new record of service to America this year... 
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| service. 


ductor — he had been in Kousse- 
vitzky’s first conducting class at 
Tanglewood — and was really the 
organizer of the Gallery orchestra, 
now one of the nation’s few topnotch 
chamber ensembles. 

He discovered repertory problems 
and went about solving them. He 
was one of the first conductors in 
America to play, and the first to 
record, the Handel Water Music in its 
original shape and in its entirety, and 
he also made the first microgroove 
record of a Charles Ives symphony 
(the Third), for instructions about 
which he went to visit the great 
Yankee polyphonic pioneer in New 
England. I may point out here that 
Bales is not a complete Southerner; 
his two grandfathers fought in differ- 
ent armies throughout the Civil War, 
and his family comes from both Sides 
of the Mason-Dixon line. 

His avocation has been history; 
mostly, but not wholly, American 
history. And now, in some part, this 
has become his vocation as well. For 
the Sunday concerts at the Gallery, 
so popular that seat seekers arrive 
two hours early, he had to find music 
with a national flavor. It is aston- 
ishingly scanty. When Bales sought 
a good choral-orchestral arrange- 
ment of Dixie, he could uncover 
none. So he pitched in and wrote 
one himself. It was a resounding 
success, and this was the start of 
what became the cantata The Con- 
federacy. 

The project came to the attention 
of Goddard Lieberson at Columbia 
Records (now president of the com- 
pany), who is British born but about 
as American as a man can get to be 
in one lifetime. The two talked to 
each other about a series, and so it 
came into being. Lieberson has 
titled it “The Legacy Series,” and it 
may encompass, of course, material 


| other than Bales cantatas; its range is 


not confined. 
Bales’s range isn’t confined either. 


| Lately he has written (but not yet 


recorded) an Episcopal Communion 
Initially this was to cele- 
brate the bicentennial of St. Paul’s 
Church in Alexandria, but it sounds 
a little bigger than the occasion re- 
quires. He is a great admirer of 
Henry Purcell, and he took consider- 
able delight in writing a service for 
choir, string orchestra, trumpets, 
woodwinds, and drums after the 
style of the mighty English master. 
I have a notion that we will get to 
hear this. “There is something some 


present composers have forgotten,” 
Bales says. “The music’s got to 
sound!” 

Bales’s music does sound, and it 
betokens lively effort in its making. 
Perhaps some antiquarians will ob- 
ject, for example, to his choral ar- 
rangement of Chester, the wonderful 
war anthem of the valiant Boston 
tanner and music maker William 
Billings, where the words of the 
brave tune are given alternately, 
verse by verse, to separate choirs. I 
don’t think Billings would have been 
monotonous in exact repetition, but 
I do think Bales has lent him a new 
excitement (and I hope Bales will 
make more Billings). 

The Liberty Bell, like the Bull 
Run kowitzer, is somewhat low-fi, 
but, after all, historical verisimilitude 
deserves from us all a certain exercise 
of imagination. 
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Bartók: Music for Strings, Percussion, 
and Celesta 
Beethoven: Great Fugue 


Ernest Ansermet conducting Orchestra 
of the Suisse Romande; London CS-6159 
(stereo) 

This is a showpiece for eggheads 
who own good stereo systems. The 
Bartók work is a sort of exercise in 
space, with the xylophone at the left 
talking to the kettledrums at the 
right, and the violins and violas do- 
ing likewise. It is very brilliant and 
witty music anyway, and in stereo it 
is just plain fascinating. There is 
nothing in the least forbidding about 
it, either, even though it begins with 
a fugue. There zs something forbid- 
ding about the Beethoven quartet 
movement, here played by a whole 
string band. It sounds like a chess 
problem set to music, and I, for one, 
have never yet figured out the moves, 
though I don’t stop listening once I 
have started. Here, too, stereo is 
a clarification, especially the kind of 
up-close explicit stereo Mr. Anser- 
met demands from the engineers. 


Beethoven: Quintet, Opus 16 
Mozart: Divertimento No. 1 


Walter Panhoffer, piano; wind players of 
the Vienna Octet; London CS-6063 
(stereo) 

Mozart was a man when he was a 
boy, as is plainly evident in the 
Divertimento written at the age of 
























Elisabeth Schwarzkopf" ...one of today’s most authoritative 
interpreters of Mozart” (Hi-Fi/Stereo Review) 


A cast ‘'...as fine a one as could be assembled today” 
(Opera News) 


Carlo Maria Giulini “*...one of the most gifted conductors 
of his generation” (Hi-Fi/Stereo Review) 


DON GIOVANNI 


in a wonderful new Stereo version 


Never before has Mozart’s supreme masterpiece been 
performed so handsomely. Carlo Maria Giulini directs 
London’s great Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus, 
and a finely balanced cast—Eberhard Wächter as the : 
Don, Giuseppe Taddei as Leporello, Joan Sutherland © 

as Donna Anna, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Donna — 
Elvira, Graziella Sciutti as Zerlina, and Luigi Alva as 
Don Ottavio. The demands of drama and the technical 
obstacles of Mozart hold no fear for such a superb cast. 


Eight sides, with a complete Italian-English libretto. 
Angel(S) 3605 D/L 


Also new and choice— 


DIE FLEDERMAUS 


This magnum of musical champagne bubbles and 
sparkles with a cast of singular merriment—Gerda 
~ Scheyrer, Wilma Lipp, Christa Ludwig, Anton Der- 
À mota, Eberhard Wächter, Erich Kunz and other singers 
\ (Wi famous for the Viennese tradition. Otto Ackermann 
directs the Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. 


Four sides, with a complete German-English libretto, 


Die Fledermaus 





charmingly illustrated. Angel(S) 3581 B/L 

ATRO f In the leading role “Callas comes as close as seems 

Í aua SCALA | humanly possible to giving that elusive thing, the 
LA z definitive performance of an operatic role.” (Saturday 


Review). With the La Scala Orchestra and Chorus 
under the direction of Antonino Votto. 


Six sides, with a complete, Italian-English libretto, 
Angel (S) 3606 C/L 
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FREE ! choose the greatest of the classics from Angel’s new 36-page cata- 
logue. Operas, symphonies, lieder and chamber music by such artists as Callas, 
Schwarzkopf, Fischer-Dieskau, Karajan, Klemperer, Oistrakh, Gilels, ete, 
Write to Dept. Q, Angel Records, 1750 North Vine Street, Hollywood 28, Calif, 
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If you listen to the critics... 


you Il listen to 


STERE 


Stereo 


review 








excellence” 3} 
Herbert Kupferberg, 


ecord Editor, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


CLASSICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 9 ‘’Choral”* 

With Joan Sutherland; Anton Dermota; Arnold Van Mill; 
Norma Proctor; Chorale du Brassus and Choeur des 
Jeunes. L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande conducted 
by Ernest Ansermet. CS 6143 


Schumann: PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR 
Schumann: WALDSCENEN 


Wilhelm Backhaus-Vienna Phil. Orch.-Gunter Wand 
CS 6181 


Puccini: MANON LESCAUT—Complete 
Renata Tebaldi; Mario del Monaco and other soloists 
with Chorus ond Orchestra of Accademia di Sonta 


Cecilia, Rome — Conducted by Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli. (3 records) OSA 1317 


BIRGIT NILSSON SINGS EXCERPTS FROM TRISTAN 
“UND ISOLDE 

Act 1, Prelude; Act 1, Scene 3—"'Weh, Ach Wehe! Dies 
tu Dulden''; Act 3— "Mild und Leise’ (Liebestod). 
fienna Philharmonic Orchestra cond. by Hans Knapperts- 
busch, OS 25138 


dilbert & Sullivan: H.M.S. PINAFORE—Complete 


)'Oyly Carte Opera Co. and New Symphony Orchestra 
tonducted by Isidore Godfrey. (2 records) OSA 1209 


*HILHARMONIC BALL (Music of Johann & Josef Strauss) 
uf Der Jagd; Delirien Waltz; Pizzicato Polka; Fruhling- 
itimmen; Ohne Sorgen; Blue Danube Waltz; Transak- 
‘ionen; Perpetuum Mobile; Egyptian March. Vienna Phil- 
yarmonic Orchestra—Willi Boskovsky. CS 6182 


'uccini: LA BOHEME—Complete 

tenata Tebaldi; Carlo Bergonzi; Ettore Bastianini; 
tesare Siepi; Fernando Corena and other soloists with 
thorus and Orchestra of L'Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
lome, cond, by Tullio Serafin. (2 records) OSA 1208 
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RECORDS 


full frequency stereophonic sound 


Moussorgsky: PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION 
Liszt: THE HUNS—Symphonic Poem 
L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande—Ernest Ansermet 
CS 6177 


Bizet; arr. Sarasate: CARMEN FANTASIE 
Sarasate: ZIGEUNERWEISEN 
Saint-Saens: HAVANAISE — 
RONDO CAPRICCIOSO 


Ruggiero Ricci, Violin—London Symphony Orchestra— 
Pierino Gamba CS 6165 


INTRODUCTION AND 


Prokofiev: PETER AND THE WOLF 

Saint-Saens: CARNIVAL OF THE ANIMALS 

Bea Lillie, Narrator—London Symphony Orchestra. Skitch 
Henderson CS 6187 


Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 3 "Eroica" 


L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande—Ernest Ansermet 
CS 6189 


RENATA TEBALDI-ITALIAN OPERA ARIAS 


Puccini: Madama Butterfly—Un Bel Di; Ancora Un Passo 
Or Via; Con Onor Muore. Turandot — Signore Ascolta; 
Tu Che Di Gel Sei Cinta. Manon Lescaut—In Quelle 
Trine Morbide, Sola, Perduta, Abbandonata. Verdi: La 
Forza Del Destino—Pace, Pace Mio Dio. Giordano: 
Andrea Cheniér—La Mamma Morta. Boito: Mefistofele 
L'Altra Notte In Fondo Al Mare; Spunta L'Aurora 
Pollido. OS 25120 


CESARE SIEPI OPERATIC RECITAL 

Ponchielli: La Giéconda—Si, Morir Ella De and Qui 
Chiamata M'Avete. Boito: Mefistofele—Ave Signor and 
Son Lo Spirito Che Naga and Ecco II Mondo. Rossini: 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia—La Calunnia E Un Ventice. Verdi: 


La Forza del Destino—Or Siam Soli—Pid Tranquilla 
L’Alma Sento and II Santo Nome di Dio and La 
Vergine Degli Angeli. OS 25122 


Beethoven: COMPLETE PIANO CONCERTOS Nos. 1-5 


Wilhelm Backhaus—Vienna Phil. Orch.—Hans Schmidt- 
Issersted, (4 records) CSA 2401 
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To take full advantage of the remarkable 
technical excellence of fiss records, we 
recommend the new London-Scott stereo- 
phonic Pickup and Arm. 
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fifteen. There is mature eloquence 
in its dancing elegance, and if it has 
small depth, that was part of its 
purpose. It endears; this is all. 
Beethoven, contrariwise, was a boy 
long after he became a man. Even 
the starting theme of the great 
Eroica Symphony is a boy’s whistling 
tune, which grows heroic as boys’ 
dreams grow heroic, unsullied by 
cautions. There is another boy’s 
dream in this quintet, but of a dif- 
ferent kind. It is mostly in the sec- 
ond movement, breathed by the 
French horn, and sensed as simply 
as sunlight is sensed from a lazy 
place in the grass. Viennese feel and 
render this kind of sense better than 
any other people on earth, and they 
do not fail us now. Neither do 
London’s engineers. ° 


Purcell: Anthems and Church Music 


Elsie Morison, Richard Lewis, Richard 
Standen, other soloists; Ambrosian Sing- 
ers and Goldsbrough Orchestra, Arnold 
Goldsbrough conducting; His Masters 
Voice ALP-1766 

Last time I recommended a foreign 
record, the exclusive importing agen- 
cy went out of business before the 
review was in print — an embarrass- 
ment. I am assured that HMVs can 
be imported. My only risk is that 
this recording may be duplicated 
here by Capitol or Angel. So do 
not be hasty, but keep it in mind. 
Purcell wrote as lovely and as mov- 
ing church music as any man who 
ever lived, gentler than Handel’s, 
warmer than Bach’s. I think he 
thought of himself as a sinner and 
was tired of being one (0, I’m Sick of 
Life: Side 1, Band 1). In a way he 
has always seemed to me the musical 
counterpart of John Donne. There 
is the same fountaining of love and 
live symmetry of beauty in both, and 
yet how simply conveyed! The disc 
I received was labeled “Mono,” 
which I take to mean that there is 
also a stereo version. The sound on 
my review record has a fine British 
restraint to it — rich, not gaudy. 


Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet 


The Marlowe Society Players; London- 
Argo OSA-1407 (stereo): four records 
The London-Argo complete Shake- 
speare project already has been dis- 
cussed in these pages; the mention 
now is simply of the first release in 
stereo. It is as good as I thought it 
would be. When Mercutio and 
Tybalt clash, you can almost see the 
swords. Enough said, perhaps? 
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“Better Life” policy is unsurpassed in the 
protection it offers. Its guarantees are com- 
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this superior life insurance contract. You 
know you are providing your family with 
the finest combination of guaranteed bene- 
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The man representing New England Life 
can arrange the life insurance program 
just right for you. He is a specialist. He 
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lead to a better life for you and yours. 
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AND YOU MIX WITH THE BEST! 


Have you heard about this delightful way to enjoy Cinzano, the 200-year-old name for 
vermouth? It’s Cinzano €¢Cin-Cin?9—half dry, half red—over ice. But no matter how you 
mix with Cinzano, you mix with the world’s most popular vermouth. As an aperitif, after- 


dinner drink, or in a cocktail, Cinzano has what only centuries can bestow—truly classic taste. 


PICTURE OF 
TELEPHONE 
CALLS BEING 
HANDLED A 
REMARKABLE 
NEW WAY 


Bell System’s new Electronic Central Office 
(now being tested) forecasts a startling 


variety of useful new telephone services 


The oscilloscope screen above gives 
you an idea of how telephone calls will 
some day be handled—electronically— 
by a remarkable new system. 

A screen like this is monitoring ex- 
perimental Electronic Central Office 
equipment which we recently began 
testing in Morris, Illinois. The “pips” 
of light you see on the screen repre- 
sent the system’s thought processes as 
it puts calls through, while checking 
itself constantly for errors. 


This test is very significant, because 
the future Electronic Central Office 
will let your telephone do pretty nearly 
anything you want it to. 


For example, you may be able to dial 
a three-way phone conversation right 
in town...or have your calls auto- 
matically transferred to a friend’s 
house where you're spending the eve- 
ning... or ask the Office to keep after 
a busy number and make the connec- 
tion as soon as it’s free. 





These are just a few of the many 
services this new switching system 
could make possible. 


“It looks in the back of the book” 


An engineer at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories uses this comparison to drama- 
tize the difference between the Elec- 
tronic Central Office and previous 
switching systems: 

“Suppose,” he says, “that two stu- 
dents are trying to find the square root 
of 841. One is doing it the hard way, 
figuring with paper and pencil. The 
other just reaches for an engineering 
handbook, flips to the right place and 
looks up the answer, 29, in the tables. 


“The Electronic Central Office works 
basically the same way. When you dial 
a number, it will decide how to con- 
nect you by ‘looking in the back of the 
book’—a huge permanent memory in 
which we have stored the answers to 
every situation that can possibly arise.” 


JACU N 
Š / CENTRAL 
LIBRARY 





Product of Continuing Research 


The Electronic Central Office is still in 
the trial stage. Some of our customers 
in Morris are helping us test it now, 
and more are being added every week. 
We’re watching their reactions very 
carefully, because we want to know 
how to improve the switching system, 
and what new services people would 
like to have. 


This early demonstration of elec- 
tronic switching is the achievement of 
many years of Bell Telephone research 
in many fields of science. It depends, 
for instance, on the Transistor, a Bell 
Laboratories invention, for its econ- 
omy and reliability. And it shows the 
important progress we can make with 
reasonable earnings under America’s 
free enterprise system. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Ford Motor Company builds better bodies 


Which ride 
is quieter? 











Others 


paanan 





Rubber body mounts are used to 
seal out road and engine noise. 
They prevent it from being trans- 
mitted into the car. The more 
rubber body mounts there are, the 
more effective the sound barrier be- 
comes. In the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars, with more insulating body 
mounts, you get a remarkably 
quiet ride. 

Also adding to the silence of the 
ride in our cars is extra sound 
insulation. In the Ford Family of 
Fine Cars there is up to 57% more 
area covered with sound absorption 


material. 
* Ed * 


Still another reason for the unusu- 
ally quiet ride in the Ford Family 














of Fine Cars: They are cars in 
which the passenger compartments 
are sealed off completely from the 
moving parts of the engine, drive 
shaft, transmission, differential, 
and other parts of the power train. 
Rubber and other equally effective 
insulating materials are used to 
lock out noise and vibration. 


# * Ga 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are stronger. They are braced 
with steel ribs. This means they 
are more rigid and therefore close 
tighter and quieter. They are less 
subject to distortion, thus reducing 
the likelihood of developing squeaks 
and rattles. 





If you compare door latches, you 
will see that in our cars they are 
bigger and heavier than door 
latches in other cars. This makes 
for a tighter, stronger grip which 
reduces the possibility of doors 
springing open under impact. 
Statistics show that passengers 
who remain inside the car in an 
accident are twice as safe. 
* Ea * 


You have now read five of the 
many reasons why we think you 
will find (upon comparing our cars 
with the others) that Ford Motor 
Company builds better bodies. 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD» FALCON + THUNDERBIRD » COMET + MERCURY * LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





186, HAWAII by 
AMES A. MICHENER 
Retail price $6.95) 





405. DOCTOR 
SCHWEITZER OF 
-AMBARENE by 
NORMAN COUSINS 
Itustrated, (Retail 
srice $3.95) 





126, THE AFFLU- 
ENT SOCIETY by 
JOHN KENNETH 
GALBRAITH. (Retail 
price $5) 


150. STUDIES IN 
THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SEX by HAVE- 
LOCK ELLIS, 2 vals, 
(Retail price $15) 

Each vol. $1 


189. THE NEW 
OXFORD BOOK OF 
INGLISH VERSE 
‘Retail price 86)4 











104. ADVISE AND 
CONSENT by ALLEN 
DRURY, (Retail price 
$5.75) 





191. GRANT 
MOVES SOUTH iy 
BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 






129, THE DEAD 
SEA SCROLLS dy 
MILLAR BURROWS 
Ilustrated. (Retail 
price $6.50) 


151. IDEAL MAR. 
RIAGE: Its Physi- 
ology and Tech- 
nique by TH, H. VAN 
DE VELDE, M.D, 
Hlustrated. (Retail 
price $7.50) 


190. 


THE OX. 
FORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 
(Retail price $7) 








198, THE LEOP- 
ARD by GIUSEPPE 
DI LAMPEDUSA. (Ree 
tail price $4.50) 





108. ACT ONE ży 
MOSS HART. (Retail 
price $5) 





414, THREE BY 
TEY: MYSTERY 
NOVELS BY JOSE- 
PHINE TEY. (Retail 
price $4.50) 





152. BARTLETT'S. 
FAMILIAR QUO. 
TATIONS. 13th edi- 
tion, (Retail price 
$10) 





159. 


VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE fy MELI 


CENT FENWICK 
(Retail price $5.50) 


416. BORN FREE 
by JOY ADAMSON. Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


430. THE CHILD 
BUYER by JOHN 
HERSEY. (Retail 
price $4) 


421. PORTRAIT OF 
MAX bys. N. BEHR- 
MAN. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6) 








101. EXODUS dy 
LEON URIS. (Retail 
price $4.50) 


107. JOHN PAUL 
JONES by SAMUEL 
ELIOT MORISON. HH- 
lustraced. (Retail 
price $6.50) 


102, DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO by BORIS 
PASTERNAK. (Retail 
price $5) 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 


(RETAIL PRICE $10) 


“One of the most spectacular 
stories ever told" —JOHN GUNTHER 


“Should be required reading” 
—JAMES THURBER 


“One of the most important 


works of history of our time" 
— ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N. Y. Times 


“First to last-——a masterly per- 


formance” —JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“One of those rare histories that 
men will turn to for generations 
to come” KAY BOYLE, N. Y. Post 








417,WALK EGYPT 
by VINNIE WILLIAMS 
{Retail price $4.50) 








400. THIS IS MY 
GOD by HERMAN 
WOUK. (Retail price 
$3.95) 


411. FATHER 


BROWN OMNIBUS 
bYG.K,. CHESTERTON 
(Retail price $4.95) 









132. A STUDY OF 
HISTORY, a 2-vol. 
abridgment of the 
Toynbee work 
(Retail price $11) 

Each vol. $1 


149. THE STORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 
Èy WILL DURANT 
{Retail price $5) 






409. THE AFFAIR 
by C. P, SNOW, (Re~ 
tail price $4.50) 


. 


113. ANATOMY 
OF A MURDER by 
ROBERT TRAVER 
(Retail price $4.50) 





185. THE NATU. 
RAL HISTORY OF 
LOVE fy MORTON 
M. HUNT. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





139., ULYSSES fy 
JAMES Joyce. Un- 
abridged. (Retail 
price $4.75) 





157, THE POPU. 
LAR MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA by 
MORRIS FISHBEIN 
M.D. Ilustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 
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418. THOMAS 
WOLFE: A BIOGRA- 
PHY 4y ELIZABETH 
NOWELL. (Retail 
price $5.95) 

° 





187. THE DARK- 
NESS AND THE 
DAWN fy THOMAS 
B. COSTAIN. (Retail 
price $3.95) 





119. THE BIRTH OF 
BRITAIN éy WIN- 
STON $. CHURCHILL 
Vol, I of A History 
of the English- Speak- 

ing Peoples. (Retail 
price $6) 


134. COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES OF 
MAUGHAM. 2 vols. 
(Retail price $12.50) 
Each vol. $1 





174. A CHILD'S 
HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD èy V. M. 
HILLYER. Revised by 
E. G. HUEY. Hus- 
trated 






413. THE GOOD 
YEARS by WALTER 
LORD. Ulustrared 
(Retail price $4.95) 





114, WHAT WE 
MUST KNOW 
ABOUT COMMU. 
NISM dy HARRY and 
BONARO ØVER- 
STREET. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


120. THE NEW 
WORLD fy WiN- 
STON $. CHURCHILL 
Vol. IL 
price $6) 


(Retail 


135. COMPLETE 
WORKS OF O. 
HENRY 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $10) 

Each vol. $1 










162. A CHILD'S 
GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD fy 
Vv. M. HILLYER. Re- 
vied by E. G. HUEY 
Illustrated 


193. TRUSTEE 

FROM THE TOOL. 

ROOM by NEVIL 

SHUTE, (Retail price 
3.95) 





105. THE UGLY 
AMERICAN fy WIL- 

LIAM LEDERER and 
EUGENE BURDICK 
(Retail price $3.95) 


121. THE AGE 
OF REVOLUTION 
fy WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL. Vol, IHI 
(Retail price $6) 





SHERLOCK 
HOLMES by CONAN 
DOYLE. 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $7.50) 
Each vol. $1 


163. WINNIE 
THE POOH and THE 
HOUSE AT POOH 


CORNER by A. A. 
MILNE, Miestrated 
by E. H. SHEPARD 
Both vols. for $1 





199, THE CON. 
STANT IMAGE by 
MARCIA DAVENPORT 
(Retail price $3.95) 





110. THE HARM- 
LESS PEOPLE by 
ELIZABETH MAR- 
SHALL THOMAS. Íl- 
lustraced. (Retail 
price $4.75) 


122. THE GREAT 
DEMOCRACIES by 
WINSTON 8S, 
CHURCHILL. Vol. IV 
(Retail price $6) 





182. THE ALL NEW 
FANNIE FARMER 
COOKBOOK. 10th 
edition. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 





164. WHEN WE 
WERE VERY 
YOUNG and NOW 
WE ARE SIX by a. 
A. MILNE, lius. 
by 8, H. SHEPARD 
Both vols, for $1 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial membership is 1 

demonstrate two things by your own experienc 
first, that you can really keep yourself from missin 
books you fully intend to read. How many do you fin 
right here? Second, the trial will demonstrate the advar 
tages of the Club’s Book-Dividend system, through whic 
members regularly receive valuable library volumes 
either completely without charge or at a small fraction ¢ 
their price—simply by buying books they would bu 
anyway. The offer described here really represents “ac 
vance” Book-Dividends earned by the purchase of tt 
three books you engage to buy later. 


æ The three books you choose will be sent to you in 
mediately, and you will be billed one dollar for each vo 
ume (plus a small charge for postage and handling). 


* You have a wide choice always—over 200 sele 
tions and alternates during the year. 


> If you continue after this trial membership, wit 
every second Club choice you buy you will receive, witl 
out charge, a valuable Book-Dividend averaging arour 
$6.50 in retail value. Since the inauguration of this profi 
sharing plan, $235,000,000 worth of books (retail value 
has been received by members as Book-Dividends. 








BOOK-OF.- THE- MONTH CLUB, Ine. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Chub? and send 
the three library volumes whose numbers I have indicated in boxes below, 
billing me $3.00 (plus postage and handling). I agree to purchase at least 
three additional monthly Belections—or Alternates--during the first year I 
am a member. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after 
buying three Club choices (in addition to those included in this Introductory 
offer). The price will never be more than the publisher's price, and fre- 
quently less, After my third purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book- 
Dividend? with every second Selection-——or Alternate—1 buy. {A small charge 
is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) PLEASE NOTE: A Double 
Selection---or a set of books offered to members at a special combined price— 
is counted as a single book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit and in ful- 
filling the membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


A412 













s and Alternates for € bers are usually priced stight? higher, are 
shipped from Toronto duty free, and may be paid for in siiber U.S, or Canadian current 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


ee United Nations is an imperfect reflection 
of the political face of the world. But it does 
mirror the pull and haul of the great conflict of 
the twentieth century, between democracy and 
despotism, ‘The current fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly, dominated by the 25-day visit 
of Soviet Premier Nikita S5. Khrushchev, has 
given dramatic evidence of both these facts of 
modern life. And even more important, this 
session has foreshadowed the tremendous problem 
which awaits the new Administration. 


The United Nations may not yet be the world’s 
last hope for survival, but its continuing function- 
ing is essential if nuclear war between the super- 
giants is to be avoided. It cannot resolve the major 
East-West dispute, but it can help to mitigate that 
dispute and hold it within bounds short of war. 


The extraordinary gathering at the United 
Nations this fall, aptly called the Congress of 
Manhattan, had no precedent in human history, 
Every figure of world importance save three — 
Red China’s Mao Tse-tung, West Germany’s 
Konrad Adenauer, and France’s Charles de Gaulle 
— was on hand at one time or another, and Mao 
and Adenauer were absent only because their 
nations are not members. ‘The effect of this gather- 
ing and the impact of Khrushchev’s tirades and 
tactics were not measurable on any thermometer. 
Yet there was evidence of a trend, and that trend 
is not a happy one. It will take some doing on the 
part of the new President, the new Congress, and 
America’s friends around the world to turn the 
flow of history back toward the cause of democracy 
in the decade of the 1960s. 


The shifting balance of power 


In the three years since Sputnik I went into 
orbit, Soviet military power has increased in rela- 
tion to that of the United States. And Khrushchev 





on the World Today 


has done his best to make use of this fact. Not until 
this year did he feel that the altered balance of 
power would permit him to launch an assault 
directly on the United Nations itself. By some- 
thing more than mere coincidence, this also was 
the year when the United States took the step, 
in President Eisenhower’s speech to the Assembly, 
of entrusting to the United Nations the largest 
role this nation has yet assigned the world or- 
ganization, 


There are two reasons for this new American 
dependence on the United Nations: our recogni- 
tion of the political fragmentation of the globe 
with the emergence of many newly independent 
nations, a process by no means completed; and our 
recognition that the United States can no longer 
ignore the United Nations to the extent that it 
often has in the past, especially in the years of the 
late John Foster Dulles. One reason is a reflection 
of good judgment; the other, a reflection of the 
shift in military power which led to Khrushchev’s 
assault on the United Nations. 


In the fifteen years since its founding, the United 
Nations has been to a large degree an instrument of 
Western policy. The United States has not always 
had its way or had it fully, but it has generally 
overwhelmed the Communist bloc by sheer force 
of numbers, through a combination of the white 
nations of Western Europe and North America 
with the Latin Americans. Cuba represents the 
first Latin American defection. Western Europe’s 
force is divided by its own internal economic con- 
flicts, as well as by the French entrapment in the 
Algerian web; and its power is lessened by the 
many new Asian and African members. 


Naturally enough, the new members want a 
bigger share in running the club, and it is upon 
this desire that Khrushchev has played. In West- 









THE COWBOY 
AND THE BALLET 

Brisk as a prairie breeze is Ameri- 
can composer Aaron Copland's 
pair of ballets= “Rodeo” and “Billy 
the Kid,” coupled for the first time 
in high-stepping performances by 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN and the 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC. 


COPLAND: RODEO/BILLY THE KID/ML 
6875/MS 0175" 


THO RAY CONMIEF SINGER: 


Bee 

CRISP AND CONNIFF 
RAY CONNIFF, his chorus and 
orchestra, make crisply invigorat- 
ing holiday music, old and new. 


CHRISTMAS WITH CONNIFF/CL 1390 
cs 8185” 





THE DUKE 
MEETS TCHAIKOVSKY 


Free-wheeling jazzman DUKE 
ELLINGTON and his assisting of- 
ficer Billy Strayhorn find a surpris- 
ing colleague-—- Peter Hyich Tchai- 
kovsky. The result of this beautiful 
friendship is a rollicking new ver- 
sion of Tchaikovsky’s classic, “The 
Nutcracker Suite.” 

THE NUTCRACKER SUITE/ODUKE 


ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA CL 
IB41/G8 a341* 





THE HAPPY 13TH 
EUGENE ORMANDY stirs THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA and 
vast vocal forces into a fever of 
excitement with “Carmina Burana," 
a rousing modern setting of a me- 
dieval romp in 18th century Latin 
verses. 


CARL ORFF: CARMINA BURANA 
ML 5498/M8 6183" 
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Raif Mirae morh debe eodera 


MATHIS ON BROADWAY 
JOHNNY MATHIS explores the 
starlit world of Broadway’s 
rhythms and ballads in a lavish 
two-record sat. 

THE RHYTHMS AND BALLADS OF 


BROADWAY/JOHNNY MATHIS/GCQL 17 
C28 903" 





SOUND OF REVOLUTION 
The fiery days of our young Repub- 
lic are re-created in “THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION," a living 
history book. It's a 62-page volume 
and “Lp” with music, posters and 
all manner of other 1776 calls-to- 
arms — including the muffled but 
moving sound of the Liberty Bell. 
Also articles by historians Arthur 
Schlesinger Sr., Marshall Davidson 
and composer Richard Bales. Un- 
expected touches are poet Robert 
Graves’ evocation of the Loyalist 
anti-Revolution point of view and 
painter Larry Rivers’ 20th century 
impression of George Washington 
crossing the Delaware. 

THE REVOLUTION/LL 1001/LS 1002" 








HOLIDAYS ARE 
MADE OF SONGS 


MITCH MILLER is the ringleader 
of a hugely popular new national 
sport-Sing Along with Mitch. The 
perfect holiday game is his Christ- 
mas Sing Along, a fetching album 
that comes complete with printed 
song-sheets for Singers-Along. 


CHRISTMAS SING-ALONG WITH MITCH 
/ MITCH MILLER AND THE GANG 
CL 1205/08 8027* 








EVERYBODY'S GIRL IRMA 
“IRMA LA DOUCE" is a wayward 
but good-hearted little Paris girl 
and the heroine of Broadway's new- 
est musical hit of the same name. 
The show is a kind of French 
“Guys and Dolls,” brash but ador- 
able, full of songs you find your- 
self humming for days on end, 
Fresh off the Broadway stage in 
an Original Cast recording. 


IRMA LA DOUCE/ORIGINAL BROADWAY 
CAST /OL 5560/08 2028* 





THE SOUND OF GENIUS 
BRUNO WALTER, custodian of the 
true Brahms tradition, shepherds 
his four symphonies inte the age 
of stereo with a handsomely bexed 
set of ennobling performances. 
Accompanying the records is a 
twelve-page retrospective picture- 
biography, lovingly authored by 
his daughter. 

ORCHESTRAL MUSIC OF BRAHMS 


COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MAL 252/ M49 GIB" 








NEW SOUND ON 
BROADWAY/ “CAMELOT” 


LERNER AND LOEWE, the magi- 
cians who coniured up “My Fair 
Lady," cast an even lovelier spell 
with their latest musical triumph, 
“Camelot.” This charmer is com- 
pounded of old English legend and 
enchanted new melodies. The 
Broadway cast recording brings it 
all miraculously home for 
Christmas, 


A happy added note: There are 
other sounds of “Camelot” too, 
Conductor-arranger PERCY FAITH 
cancocts an elegant instrumental 
version of the score. Pianist 
ANDRE PREVIN and his trio frolic 
through a witty jazz impression. 


CAMELOT /ORIGINAL CAST RECORD- 
ING/KOL 8620/KOS 2091* 





THE SOUND OF 
JOY AND DEVOTION 


“The Holly and the Ivy"! is the 
sound of Christmas that soars from 
the huge but gentle-voiced MOR- 
MON TABERNACLE CHOIR. This 
album of seventeen carols is en- 
cased in a festive gold, red and 
green jacket that's prettily ready 
for giving. 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY/CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS BY THE MORMON TABER» 
NACLE CHOIR/ML 6992 /MS 6102* 


yours 
on 


COLUMBIA@ 
RECORDS 
and a 


merry Christmas 
to you all! 


@ “Columbia”, È) Marcas Reg. Printed in U.S. A, 


Report on Washington 


ern eyes, the Soviet boss has overplayed his hand, 
especially in his boorishness, his vindictive and 
even vile language, and his assaults on the parlia- 
mentary decorum that generally has marked UN 
procedure. But it is a foolish American who 
thinks the rest of the world reacts to these excesses 
as he does. A majority of the member nations 
have no real legislative process; verbal assassina- 
tion is common in the Middle East and Asia and is 
growing so in Africa; and the veneer of good man- 
ners is often paper thin in many quarters of the 
world, including our own. 


Khrushchev rattles his missiles 


Far more important for the future is an assess- 
ment of Khrushchev’s aims and attitudes. The 
Khrushchev themes are several: the shifting bal- 
ance of power, the continuing role of colonialism in 
parts of Asia and Africa, the deep, abiding hopes. 
of millions around the globe that somehow dis-. 
armament can be achieved. On the first, the, 
United States, involved as it has been in a presi-: 
dential election campaign, refuses to admit any 
change in its power status. On the second, the’ 
United States, because of its NATO commitments 
to the colonial powers (Britain, France, Portugal 
especially), often is trapped by what appears to be 
guilt by association. 


On the third, the Soviet talk of total disarma- 
ment may be the monstrous fraud most Western 
diplomats believe it to be, but it has undeniably 
vast appeal, and the U.S. response to it often 
seems hesitant, obfuscated by demands for inspec- 
tion and controls. Khrushchev seems to have 
convinced many that all the United States wants is 
to control the present level of arms, not really to 
disarm at all, and that the American demand for 
inspection is only an excuse for espionage. 


Using these themes, Khrushchev rattles his 
missiles, makes his threats, and does his best to 
throw fear into all those who do not see his version 
of the truth. The extent to which this sort of black- 
mail is effective is difficult to gauge, but it undeni- 
ably has a measure of effect. Khrushchev’s assault 
on the UN role in the Congo, for example, cer- 
tainly will make it far more difficult for the United 
Nations not only to resolve that tangled problem 
but also to move effectively in future cases of like 
nature, perhaps in Laos or elsewhere. 





The matter of raw power can be altered only by 
a change in the American defense posture, and 
certainly some changes lie ahead under the new 
Administration. But beyond that problem, where 
it will take years to bring a major change, the 
other themes on which Khrushchev plays can be 
met by a more effective diplomacy. Neither 
Secretary Dulles nor Secretary Herter put as good 
a face on his policy as he might have; often the 
facts have been on the American side, but wide 
segments of world opinion have thought other- 
wise, There is a certain style to effective diplo- 
macy. The challenge to the next Secretary of 
State to create a positive, meaningful style to his 
action is a very great one indeed. 


The Administration on the defensive 


The almost wholly negative attitude of the 
Eisenhower Administration toward the vast gath- 
ering at the United Nations is a case in poit. 
Once Khrushchev said he was coming and would 
bring his satellites, the United States passed the 
word to its closest friends not to send their Presi- 
dents and Prime Ministers. President Eisenhower 
himself intended to speak at the United Nations 
only after Khrushchev had left. But Khrushchev 
not only brought his satellites; he enticed a vast 
number of important neutrals, including India’s 
Nehru, to come as well. And so the United States 
grudgingly began to alter its policy: the President’s 
speech was moved ahead of Khrushchev’s, and he 
did meet in his hotel suite, on two trips to New 
York, with a number of important visitors, and 
more were later invited to Washington. But 
neither Egypt’s Nasser nor Yugoslavia’s Tito, first- 
time visitors to the United States, were encouraged 
to see anything but New York City. 


When Tito, Nehru, Sukarno, Nasser, and Nkru- 
mah joined in a so-called neutralist resolution 
urging the two great leaders to renew their con- 
tacts broken at the Paris Summit Conference, both 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev in effect said no. 
But the United States so badly handled the neu- 
tralists’ effort that Khrushchev was left in a more 
favorable position than Eisenhower. When Khru- 
shchev demanded a full debate on colonialism and 
on his resolution to call for immediate freedom 
for all still unfree, the United States had to join 
in the favorable vote to avoid isolation. 


Neither of these cases reflected impossible posi- 
tions for the United States. But they were not well 
handled, chiefly because the Administration had 
started out in a defensive position. In a world of 
total conflict between the two major systems, one 
side cannot dismiss as sheer propaganda a major 
assault by the other. 

Khrushchev has not swerved one iota from the 
basic Communist aim to make the whole world 
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Portrait of the reason for Puerto Rico’s “Operation Bootstrap” 


AHIS little Puerto Rican girl is at- 
I tending her sister’s confirmation, 
She is not quite sure w hat’s going on. 
But she knows it’s rather important. 
Her parents said so. - 

Before long, she will understand the 
muslin-misted beauty of this somewhat 
puzzling day. And she will be hoping to 
find much the same beauty in her daily 
life. Puerto Rico is doing its best to see 
that she will not be disappointed. 


Speaking of Puerto Ricoand the future, 
Governor Munoz has this advice. 

“Operation Bootstrap has already 
brought us new industries, fatter pay 
checks and fuller larders. But prosper- 
ity is not an end in itself. If we don’t 
make our new industrial biceps serve 
the quiet mind and the gentle spirit, we 
shall have gained nothing.” 

When you go to Puerto Rico, notice 
the children —how courteous they are, 


how proud they seem, and how easily 
they laugh. Such things tell you more 
about “Operation Bootstrap” than any 
economic report. 

For this is no blueprint for automa- 
tons. It is a dedicated effort to make this 
island a good place to be born. A good 
place to grow up. And a place that any- 
body would be proud to call home. 


©1960—Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y, 


IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 
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Communist. But he does recognize 
that nuclear weapons make war an 
impossible method of obtaining 
Communist ends, as long as there is 
a reasonably even balance of power. 
It was for this reason that, at the 
Twentieth Party Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in 1956, he 
reversed previous doctrine and de- 
clared that war with the capitalist 
world no longer was inevitable. The 
Red Chinese have been quarreling 
with Khrushchev because they do 
not accępt that reversal, probably 
since they do not understand the 
nature of nuclear weapons as well as 
the Soviets do. 


Part of the American problem is 
that Americans tend to be idealists 
and tend to believe that there must 
be some way to come to terms with 
the Soviet Union; witness the great 
hopes at the time of the “Spirit of 
Camp David” little more than a 
year ago. These hopes are, of course, 
widely shared around the globe. 
This is one reason why Khrushch- 
ev’s “complete and total disarma- 
ment” has such a wide appeal. 


In trying to match the Soviet ap- 
peal, the United States has given the 
impression that total disarmament 
might even be possible. But in real- 
ity, Washington is dubious. Dulles 
used to say that the very word ‘‘dis- 
armament’ was a misnomer, which 
it is, but no one has come up with an 
acceptable substitute. “Arms con- 
trol? may be more realistic, but it 
lacks emotional appeal. 


Red China in the UN 


The admission of Red China to 
the United Nations is certain to be 
a major problem for the new Ad- 
ministration in Washington. This 
year, for the tenth time, the United 
States was able to muster the votes 
to postpone even consideration of 
the issue, but for the first time it 
could not muster a majority of the 
total membership. Only the many 
abstentions among the Afro-Asian 
nations prevented the United States 
from having to face up to the issue 
itself this time. The fact is that, as 
bad as many nations believe the 


Peiping regime to be, they feel that 
the United Nations should be a uni- 
versal organization — a stand taken, 
in fact, by Dulles before he became 
Secretary of State but reversed when 


„he entered the Cabinet after the 


Korean War was in progress. 


It is possible that there was a time 
when U.S. leadership at the United 
Nations might have forced a two- 
Chinas solution with an Assembly 
seat for Taiwan and the Security 
Council seat provided in the charter 
for “China”? going to the Peiping 
government along with an Assembly 
chair. But that day has long passed. 
To resolve this issue, the new Admin- 
istration will have to reassess in the 
broadest terms our policy of isola- 
tion of the Peiping government and 
find a way to alter that policy. 


Challenge to the new President 


As to the United Nations’ future, 
much depends on how far the Soviets 
carry Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Hammarskjéld and of the present 
structural setup. Minor changes to 
give more representation in the Sec- 
retariat to the Asians and Africans 
are quite probable. There will be 
no tripartite secretary-generalship, 
however, for that would require a 
change in the charter, which the 
West would veto. 


Hammarskjöld has thrown him- 
self on the mercy of the small nations 
which make up the bulk of the mem- 
bership in numbers. The question 
here is how much fear Khrushchev 
has created. If the United States 
increases its economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance through. the United 
Nations, it will help increase the 
appeal of the world organization. 
The leaders of smaller nations know 
that the United Nations is their sole 
protector against the big powers. 


The world is now in a period of 
rapid change. Khrushchev is doing 
his best to push it along faster than 
the pace the United States would 
like. The United Nations has been 
a major instrument for peace, and 
despite the Soviet assault on it, it 
can continue that role. But it will 
jake more than American words of 
praise for the organization and for 
Hammarskjöld; it will take a re- 
vitalized policy around the world 
into which the United Nations is 
closely fitted. This, then, is the 
challenge to the new Administration. 
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MUD 
MAN 


Khrushchey and company are 
much given to attributing everything 
they don’t like about the United 
States to “the tycoons of Wall 
Street” — as if Wall Street ran the 
country. Well, of course, nothing 
could be further from the truth. To 
say that Wall Street runs the country 
is rather like saying that the earth, 
not the sun, is the center of our 
planetary system. 


Let Khrushchey and company con- 
sider the facts. American industry, 
not being state-owned, needs private 
capital to operate. That capital 
comes largely from one source: in- 
dividual investors who are willing 
to risk their dollars to buy stock in 
companies they hope will prosper 
and bring them a good return. 


Wall Street is just a kind of middle 
man, collecting money from inyes- 
tors and passing it along to industry, 
exchanging cash for securities, pro- 
viding a market place where inves- 
tors can trade those securities. In 
short, the business of Wall Street is 
service —to both investors and 
industry. 


Speaking of service, at Merrill 
Lynch ours comes in many guises. 
We buy and sell listed and unlisted 
securities, including municipal 
bonds, for our customers. We handle 
underwriting and distribution of se- 
curities. We help with pension funds 
and institutional investments. We 
sell stocks under the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan. And we offer cus- 
todian service to owners of large 
portfolios. 

You won’t see it in our signature, 
but service is really our middle 
name. And we never charge a penny 
for any of these services beyond 
minimum standard commission rates. 
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pie successful recovery of unharmed animals 
from both American and Russian space vehicles 
in recent months will stand as a milestone in the 
history of mankind. Inevitably, man himself will 
be the passenger. ‘The Russians, who have a 
three-year head start on the Americans, will soon 
try to put an astronaut into space. As for our own 
program, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration confidently predicts that we will 
have a manned vehicle aloft before the end of 1961. 


NASA’s manned-space-flight program, Project 
Mercury, is winding up its first phase and is about 
to enter a second, more spectacular series of opera- 
tions. Until now attention has been concentrated 
on designing and testing the various elements, 
with results which can be summarized as follows: 


The Mercury capsule, a man-carrying vehicle 
weighing little more than a ton, has been built 
and exhaustively tested but not yet flown into 
space. Some idea of its complexity can be gained 
from the fact that it carries seven miles of wiring 
in a cabin just big enough to hold one man. 


A nonoperational capsule the same shape and 
weight as the Mercury capsule but made of boiler 
plate and lacking most of the complex operational 
devices has been carried 100 miles into space and 
almost to orbital speed in a test known as “Big 
Joe.” Big Joe also tested the enormous rocket that 
will slam the capsule out into space. The pad — 
the launching platform — has been checked out. 


The complex escape rocket mechanism has 
proved itself in a series of tests known as “‘Little 
Joe.” The escape system consists of a small rocket 
mounted on a tower on the tip of the capsule nose. 
If anything goes wrong with the booster rocket on 
the pad or in the early stages of flight, creating 
danger of an explosion, the Mercury capsule is 
separated and hauled safely out of the danger area 
by the escape rocket (a parachute then lets the 
capsule down gently). 


Ability of animals to survive the heat, noise, and 
stress of exit and re-entry has been demonstrated 
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by tests in which two monkeys named Sam and 
Miss Sam, trained for the flight by University of 
Texas psychologists, were shot into space and re- 
covered unharmed. Sam’s recovery also showed 
the effectiveness of the vitally important tracking 
and recovery system that must locate the Mercury 
vehicle on its return and recover its occupant*and 
instruments immediately. 


The ability of the pilot, supported by a form- 
fitting couch, to withstand the enormous pressures 
of gravity on take-off and re-entry has been tested 
successfully in Navy laboratories. 


The space pilots have been chosen — seven 
highly skilled test pilots on loan to NASA from 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force — and 
are now undergoing rigorous training. 


Manned flights into space 


The next phase, putting all the devices together 
into an operational system and starting actual 
flights, is scheduled to begin during the final 
months of 1960, when a Redstone booster rocket 
will take a Mercury vehicle some 125 miles above 
the earth. Reaching a top speed of 4000 mph, the 
vehicle will have to withstand forces of 6 G during 
take-off and as much as 12 G during the return to 
earth. The whole flight will require sixteen and a 
half minutes. 


The first of these test flights will carry only in- 
struments. Later a chimpanzee will take the ride. 
The final flights will carry a pilot, who will be 
weightless for five and a half minutes during mid- 
flight, more than five times the period of weight- 
lessness heretofore possible. 


Up to this point, all will be ballistic flights in 
which the path of the vehicle is determined en- 
tirely by the initial push of the booster rocket. 
These expeditions will give invaluable information 
on the reactions of man and materials, serving as 
a preliminary to the next step, orbital flight. For 
this, the vehicle will be accelerated to a speed of 
17,500 mph, at which centrifugal force will just 
balance the pull of gravity and the vehicle will 
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reference 


book 


A great new reference book that 
belongs in the home of every educated 
person is a rarity indeed, Origins, by 
Eric Partridge, was selected by Mid- 
Century's editors, W. H. Auden, 
Jacques Barzun, and Lionel Trilling, 
as such a book. 

As the English reviewers have also 
testified, this remarkable volume is 
indispensable to anyone who reads 
and writes. At long last we have 
in Origins an etymological dictionary 
which defines words in their fullese 
implications and subtleties, in their 
nuances and most delicate modifica- 
tions. It censors the ridiculous in our 
speech and enhances the pleasure we 
can take in a good sentence. 

Origins, a large, handsome volume, 
with 20,000 entries on 970 pages, is 
an exclusive offering of The Mid- 
Century Book Society. By joining the 
Society now, you may have a copy of 
this important, $16.00 volume FREE 
with your first selection, made from 
the list below. 

Origins is one of those exciting dis- 
coveries that surprise the members of 
Mid-Century every month, If you ap- 
preciate courtesy and convenience as 
well as good taste, and want to save 
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"One cannot speak too highly of this dictionary, a 
wonderful book for both the student and the ordinary 
reader at all interested in words” 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
"A superb and superbly made book,” 
SUNDAY TIMES {LONDON} 


English-speaking peoples would do well to rejoice. 
This is a new standard work which will be constantly 
consulted during the next century or longer... . Ut is 
erudite, tt is fascinating, it ts fantastically cheap for 
all it contains, Consult it, by all means; but own it if 
you can, There are years of reading in it.” 
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Philadelphia. Sketch of the award-winning design 
for men's dormitory, part of master plan for new 
building at Temple University, Architects: Nolen & 
Swinburne, AIA, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


San Francisco. Sketch of 17-story 
cooperative apartments commis- 
sioned for the city redevelopment 
agency’s ten and one-half acre Western 
Addition. Architect: Donald Powers 
Smith, AIA, San Francisco, California. 





URBAN RENEWAL for America 


...and concrete is given 


Slums are dramatic in their need for rebuilding. But per- 
ceiving eyes see signs of the same depressing decay in 
“better” neighborhoods, and in business and industrial 
areas of America’s cities. 

The need to reclaim the nation’s worn-out cities even 
now is a pressing problem. Add the necessity to accom- 
modate 55 million more people in the next 15 years and 
urban renewal becomes urgent renewal, deserving of the 
active interest and energies of all public-spirited Americans. 

Much is now being done. Urban renewal and develop- 
ment programs are now under way in 45 of our 50 states. 
Cities claiming half of the nation’s total urban population 


are restoring and reconstructing, tearing down and build- 
ing anew, safeguarding property values and preventing 
the further spread of blight. > 

Firetrap slum houses replaced with multi-story modern 
apartments—this is urban renewal. So are widened streets, 
new public buildings, schools and civic centers. Urban re- 
newal means expressways to end traffic congestion, and 
everything from new sidewalks to water mains and better 
sewers. Parks recreation centers, playgrounds are in the 
master planning, too. 

In such total renewal, of course, concrete earns a vital 
role. Its strength, resistance to time’s erosion, and potential 
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° 
New Haven. Sketch of shopping 
center in key area that will also in- 
clude hotel, office building, recrea- 
tion facilities, 3000 new parking places. 


has become urg 


a vital new role 


for dramatic beauty, make it a material favored by plan- 

„ners and builders. 

‘4 Support of urban renewal is a responsibility recognized 
by the 74 progressive (and competing) member companies 
of the Portland Cement Association. Through engineers 
and specialists in 34 nationwide offices of this nonprofit 
organization, the cement industry is cooperating with city 
planners, providing architects, engineers and contractors 
with up-to-date technical information and design aids, 
cost-saving data, and research findings. 

» Such assistance is helping to ensure that our renewed 

* cities will have a long, bright future. 


Headquarters: 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill, 


St. Louis. Proposed new home for 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in 
“The Parkway,” as sketched for the 
downtown redevelopment program. 








(A Burnished, Emphatic Flavour Guide ) 


WHAT DOES IRISH WHISKEY 
TASTE LIKE? 


L is very hard, we {The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland} find, to describe a flavour ex- 


cept in comparison to other flavours, So here we shall try to show more or less where 


burnished, emphatic Irish Whiskey falls in the taste spectrum: 





SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


AMERICAN | 


| IRISH | 
| WHISKEY | 


WHISKEY 





Thus, if you know what Scotch and American Whiskeys taste like you can get some 
idea of what to expect from Irish Whiskey, £A But what cannot be shown on any chart 
is how thoroughly you will enjoy the delicious differences of Irish Whiskey now you 
know what to taste for. 
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every traveler 
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what this is. ` 


wise travelers 
know 
what this Is... 


The ASTA membership emblem identifies the professional, experienced 
travel agent who measures up to the high standards of this world-famous 
organization. Depend on him for maximum enjoyment of your trip, tour, 
cruise or resort vacation... for expert guidance in the myriad details of 
trip-planning, including passport, customs, health and currency regu- 
lations. And remember, he sells sea and air tickets at official rates. 
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go into orbit around the earth at a 
120-mile altitude. The Atlas rocket, 
considerably more powerful than 
Redstone, will power this push. 


The first orbital flights will carry 
instruments and animals. When 
piloted flights begin, the automatic 
controls will continue to function, 
but the astronaut will be responsible 
for switching to manual controls if 
the automatic devices fail. The pilot 
will have plenty to check. Sitting 
strapped to his couch, the pilot faces 
an elaborate instrument pafiel. In 
the center is a periscope through 
which he can see what is happening 
on the “bottom” side of the capsule. 
A window at head level gives him a 
“topside” view. At the top of his in- 
strument panel are the flight instru- 
ments. At the right a series of lights 
will flash an alarm if any of the 
cabin systems —- air, pressure, and 
so forth — fail. At his left, hand 
controls are ready if he needs them. 


The booster rocket’s job is finished 
when the capsule has attained its 
orbit, and the vehicle is separated 
from the booster by firing small 
separation rockets. An automatic 
attitude-control system then realigns 
the capsule so that its blunt end, 
behind the pilot’s back, 1s forward, 
in order to increase atmospheric 
resistance when the vehicle starts to 
return to earth, and to slow it down. 
Once in this position, the vehicle 
makes three ninety-minute orbits. 
Then reverse rockets cut the speed 
by 350 mph, allowing gravity to 
overcome centrifugal force and pull 
the vehicle back to earth. As the 
vehicle enters the atmosphere, air 
resistance slows it down. At about 
700 mph, a parachute, released au- 
tomatically, holds it back still more 
till it finally lands at only 20 mph. 


To the moon and back 


With the experience gained from 
ballistic and orbital flights, we will 
launch still more ambitious expedi- 
tions. Orbital flights around the 
moon will be the first goal, with 
instruments and animals again pav- 
ing the way for man. Re-entry 
speed after a moon flight will be 
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When a man buys shares in a company, he 
is investing his money to work for him, 
to earn an income. 


When an employee works for a company, 
he invests his mind and his muscle to earn 
an income. This he agrees to do: so much 
investment of his skills for so much money. 

The man who invests his money invests 
his whole dollar—he cannot hold back part 
of it. The man who invests his skills has a 
natural instinct to deliver a full day’s 
work for a full day’s. wages. However, 
conditions have been developing in many 
industries that virtually encourage an 
employee to hold back part of what he has 
agreed to deliver. 





It is the responsibility of management to use 
both invested dollars and invested man-hours 
to the most rewarding advantage of share- 
holders and employees. 




















These conditions are weakening the age- 
old American tradition of a pound for a 
pound. Correcting them can go a long way 
toward strengthening the moral fiber of 
the whole national character. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, QHIO 


One way to do this is through the manu- 
facture of dependable products for which 
there is a wide public need. One of Republic 
Steel’s most widely used products is Electro 
Paintlok® Steel Sheets for such things as 
garage doors, vending machines, mobile 
homes, and exterior panels for scores of ap- 
pliances and cabinets. This electro-galvanized 
steel is given a special chemical treatment to 
make paint stick through bumps and scrapes 
and to keep these products new-looking longer. 

These rigid steel sheets—strong as only 
Steel is strong—resist Gorrosion even when 
painted surfaces are scratched through. 





- R Scotch with Authority 





A ROYAL V4 7. 
PEN 


You'll never find a gentler Scotch than 
Bell’s. Yet its taste has real authority. 
Bell’s “412” (Royal Vat) Mellowed 
for twelve years in the wood, it has 
reached the age of greatness. 

Bell's Special Reserve An excep- 
tional Scotch at a popular price. Light 
as Bell’s “12”—and its equal in every- 
thing but years. 7 3 


"86 proof. Blended Scotch Whisky. G. F. Heublein & Bro., 
| Hartford, Connecticut. Sole Distributors for the U.S.A, 
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more than the Mercury capsule can 
enduré, and a stronger vehicle, as 
well as more powerful rockets, will 
be designed. Eventually the huge 
Saturn rocket system, the first of 
whose three stages provides 1.5 mil- 
lion pounds thrust, will launch six- 
to twenty-ton satellites and send 
large payloads to the moon. 
Re-entry from a moon flight poses 
navigation as well as stress problems. 
If the vehicle re-enters the earth’s 
atmosphere at too sharp an angle, it 
will slow down too quickly ‘and 
destroy the passenger. If it comes 
in at too slight an ‘angle, it will be at 
an altitude so high that there will 
not’ be enough atmosphere to slow 


. the vehicle, which will keep going 


and never land. The difficulty is 
tremendous. A space vehicle that 
cannot maneuver would have to hit 
a corridor only seven miles wide. A 
much more complicated craft that 
can change direction would still 
have only a sixty-mile corridor. As 
a NASA scientist has expressed it: 
“The skin on an apple is a little less 
than one per cent of the apple’s 
diameter. So this guidance problem 
of hitting the entry corridor is just 
about the same guidance problem 
that William Tell would have had 
if he had had to shoot the skin off the 
apple instead of just hitting the 
apple. Now, that sounds like a 
rather severe guidance requirement, 
and it is difficult, but not impossible.” 


There is an additional complica- 
tion: space probes and satellites have 
revealed that two radiation belts 
clutch the earth at altitudes of 500 
to 50,000 miles, with gaps above the 
poles. Although we still do not 
know how great a hazard these will 
be, it is believed that the radiation 
could be harmful or fatal ‘to human 
beings. Ballistic and orbital flights 
can keep below the radiation level, 
but vehicles going to the moon or 
beyond will have to either carry 


very heavy shielding or try to find” 


ways to depart and re-enter through 
the polar' gaps. 


Other special dangers will face . 


the space pilot. Cosmic rays will be a 
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threat to the sensitive portions of 
his body, such as the retina of the 
eye. Meteors may puncture the 
skin of the space vehicle or wear 
away' its surface; a big one could 


_ even destroy it, Still another hazard 
` is the outbursts of high-energy pro- 


tons shot into the earth’s upper 
atmosphere during periods of solar 


activity. 


NASA has mapped out a schedule 
of operations that envisages flights to 
the vicinity. of Mars and Venus. 
Before these can be planned in de- 
tail, much information must be gath- 
ered, bigger booster rockets built and 
tested, larger capsules designed. 
NASA is already holding prelimi- 
nary discussions with contractors 
about the construction of an Apollo 
capsule that will carry a®crew of 
three instead of one lonely astronaut. 
The space program as a whole is 
expected to cost $1.5 billion a year 
during the next decade. Only a por- 
tion of this, of course, is devoted to 
manned flight; Project Mercury will 
spend slightly more than $100 mil- 
lion during the current fiscal year. 


Why are we doing all this? Proj- 


ect Mercury itself is described offi-. 


cially as a means of determining man’s 
capabilities in a space environment. 
Beyond this are the three objectives 
of the American space program: 
“to understand the nature of the 
control exerted by the sun over 
events on the earth; to learn the 
nature and origin of the universe, 
including the solar system; and to 
search for the origin of life and its 
presence outside the earth.” 


These are awesome goals. But the 
average man will perhaps be more 
intimately concerned with the sug- 
gestion of one scientist that space ex- 
ploration may take the place of war 
in our society. It’is too early to say 
whether man’s movement into space 
will be William James’s sought-for 
moral equivalent of war; but cer- 
tainly the world hopes desperately 
that Russia and the United States will 
continue to launch their giant rockets 
spaceward instead of at each other. 


Sheet leather 


A new and drastic treatment for 
leather — in effect, tearing it apart 
and -putting it together again as a 
continuous sheet — provides a prod- 
uct as uniform and easy to manufac- 
ture as a synthetic, but retaining all 
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Music lover’s record selection booklet’... tells how 
to preserve record fidelity, explains hi-fi stereo. 


Send 25c to: 


Shure Brothers, Ine., 222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, it. 


Dept. YY 


NOT FOR SALE 


= “The Orchestra...The lecteinents® No. L866 


Without a doubt, the most ambitious, musically sound, 
entertaining and informative privately commissioned 
recording to date. Superbly original in concept, extraordi- 
nary in scope, it shows how each instrument (and instru- 
mental choir) emanates from the orchestra in the correct 
spatial relation to all other instruments. It is uniquely 
stereo-oriented, so much so that it cannot purposefully be 
made into a monophonic disc or played on monophonic 
radio. Conceived and supervised by Dr. Kurt List, winner 
of the Grand Prix du Disque, renowned composer, critic 
and Musical Director of Westminster; recorded by the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra in the acoustically brilliant 
Mozartsaal concert hall; Franz Bauer-Theuss! conducts, 
` with first desk soloists: Program material is a cohesive 
musical entity with works of Cimarosa, Debussy, Ditters- 
dorf, Handel, Haydn, Lalo, Mozart, Rachmaninoff, Res- 
pighi, Rimski-Korsakov, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, and Weber 
represented. No one can buy this record—and there is no 
record like it. It is yours only with the purchase of the 
Shure Products* listed below: 


[SHURE HURE Only Shure would commission such a eat 


eT oo ins record—for they know full well that 

Shure Stere Stereo. Dynetic Phone Cartridges are equal to 
its incredible range and stereo channel separation require- 
ments. Shure cartridges are the overwhelming choice of - 
critics, musicians and audiophiles for their own music sys- 
tems. They are the lowest cost, yet most critical components 
in quality stereo systems. They are completely accurate 
and honest throughout the entire audible sound spectrum. 
s.a gift to you when you buy the one indispen- 
sable accoutermentto perfect sound re-creation 


*You will receive the Westminster/Shure recording at no 
charge with the purchase of a Shure Professional Cartridge 
(Model M3D $45.00 net), Custom Cartridge (Model M7D 
$24.00 net), Studio Integrated Tone Arm and Cartridge 
(Model M212, M216 $89.50 net) or Professional Tone Arm 
(Model M232 $29.95. net, Model M236 $31.95 net). 


Offer limited. Full details at your local high fidelity deal- 
ers’ showroom. (See yellow pages under “High Fidelity,” 
“Music systems—home,” etc.) 





. incomparable | 


SHURE 


PE toro Synetia 


hi-fi phono cartridges 
and tone arms 





| Interested in | 


your family 
- income? 


Here’s a cheerful note 


ILLIONS of families have a second in- 
come from dividends-on stock. 
One reason for owning good stock is to 
have income that can grow as the years go 
iby, adding increasingly to family security. 
| Ina valuable little booklet, “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS,” we've included a list of 
stocks that have paid in the past progres- 
sively larger dividends. You'll also find 
there a list of some 400 stocks that have 
paid a cash dividend every year from 25 to 
more than 100. years. The coupon, below 
will bring it to you free. i 
T'he booklet is a good place to begin. For 
facts are what you need when you invest— 
never just tips or rumors. Stock, prices go 
down as well as up. And a company may 
not prosper. 


i 


Helpful advice 

Drop in at a nearby Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange and ask for their 
opinions and advice. They'll be glad to help 
you. The people who serve you there have 
met the qualifications of the Exchange for 
i knowledge, experience and integrity. Dis- 
cuss your investment objectives with them. 
If you’re interested in a more stable income, 
ask them about bonds or preferred stocks, 
,too. But when you invest use only money 
not needed for living expenses or provision 
for emergencies, 

Is there any reason why your family, too, 
ishouldn’t benefit from wise investing? Send 
the coupon for that fascinating booklet. 
It’s free. 
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| Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
| Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
| stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. L-60, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” - 





Name 


Address. 


Broker, Ùf O10 Yemen er J 
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the advantages of permeability, elas- 
ticity, and pliability that distinguish 
the natural product. Developed 
jointly by Armour Leather and 
United Shoe Machinery, the new 
product is made by converting the 
collagen in the hide to a solution 
which is combined with the hide 
fibers and pressed into a continu- 
ous sheet. Collagen is the material 
of the connective tissue of the skin. 


The material will have definite 
advantages over. tanned leather: it 
will utilize the entire hide, eliminat- 
ing the present wasteful necessity of 
trimming; it will not be subject to 
the irregularities of size and thick- 
ness that occur naturally in hides. 
The material can also be embossed 
with a grain or dyed any color, and 
possibly molded into precast shapes. 


Insulation 


Anyone who has slept on a park 
bench knows that newspapers keep 
out the cold. Now a Nevada cor- 
poration has put the insulating qual- 
ities of newsprint to work in a big 
way. United States Insulation Cor- 
poration mixes disintegrated news- 
papers with boric acid to produce 
pellets, called Thermo-K, which it 
asserts have a much lower heat-loss 
factor than more conventional ma- 
terials. The manufacturers say 
Thermo-K is also three times lighter 
than competing insulation (a four- 
inch layer covering 1200 feet would 
weigh 600 pounds, while the same 
amount of rock wool or glass wool 
would weigh 1800 pounds) and con- 
tains many more air voids. It also 
resists moisture absorption, repels 
all kinds of insects and vermin, and 
will take a 4000° F. blast from a 
blowtorch without burning. . 


The material is already available 
as fill, batts, or boards, and U.S. 
Insulation plans to make shingles, 
building blocks, and industrial in- 
sulation. It is also ready to build and 
equip a Thermo-K plant for someone 
else to operate. 


Purifilter 


Travelers and campers can al- 
ways be sure of clean, pure water by 


on 


taking their own water-filter system 
with them. Pocket-size — it weighs 
less than a pound — the Purifilter 
consists of a rubber bulb with which 
you can force water through a filter 
composed of particles of asbestos. 
Eight squeezes of the bulb will fill an 
ordinary drinking glass. The as- 
bestos particles carry either negative 
or positive charges, which attract 
bacteria and the larger viruses and 
hold them in the filter system, where 
they are destroyed by insoluble 
bacteria-killing chemicals. 

This charged-particle system, an 
adaptation of a method used by air- 
lines to filter drinking water, makes 
it possible to use a filter coarse 
enough for the water to go through 
easily. The filter removes apy sus- 
pended matter — chlorine, fluorine, 
sulphur, organic tastes and odors, 
mud, and sand. It does not work 
with ocean water because the heavy 
concentration of salt immediately 
clogs the filter. The cartridge will 
continue to produce clean water 
until it is clogged. It may last as 
long as three months in daily use 
with relatively clear water. The 
device, with one replacement car- 


tridge, costs $12.95. A 
{ 


In the 


JANUARY 
ATLANTIC 


readers will receive a 


Special Supplement on 


SPAIN TODAY 


Articles, poems, stories 
from Spanish writers 


in and out of Spain 
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America’s women wield ~- 
‘some mighty “clubs”! 


TS 1868 an American newspaper woman, Mrs. Jennie 

June Croly, was barred from a press club testimonial 
dinner for Charles Dickens because she was a woman. 
Angry and determined, she and eleven of her newspaper 
sisters formed “Sorosis,” America’s first women’s club. 


Today, less than a century later, over 35,000,000 
American women are women’s club members. Joining 
together to accomplish good things that no one woman 
could do alone, these women are organized into more 
than 200,000 varied and useful clubs. 


Just how -mighty are these women’s clubs? Mighty 
enough to play a major role in the formation of the 
first Federal Child Labor Law. Mighty enough to be- 
come a strong force in the adoption of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act and workmen’s compensation acts. Today 
they build’ community hospitals...fill libraries...support 
churches...contribute to the public welfare of every 
community in our country. 


Does your wife belong to a women’s club? Why did 
she join? Isn’t it because she knows that her desire to 


improve her own family’s life must extend beyond her ` 
own home. She knows this desire must reach out into 
her local community, to her country, and the world. 


There are many ways in which your wife works to bring 
better living into your home. Some are big—like her 


‘membership in a women’s club. Some may be small 


~—like the little luxuries she brings home with 
S&H Gréen Stamps. 


Whether your wife is seen in her role as‘one of the 
millions of women, shopping for half the families in 
America, who save S&H Green Stamps or as a member 
of one of the thousands of women’s clubs serving com- 
munities across the nation, you can be sure she has 
but one basic goal—the happiness of her family. 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families... 


DP GREEN STAMPS 


Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 
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Ta first decade of Nationalist exile on Taiwan 
produced material results that come close to justi- 
fying the claim that the island has become the 
show window of Asia. Peasants working their 
rice in gaily colored plastic raincoats, tilling their 
fields with mechanical rotary hoes, and patroniz- 
ing village shops that overflow with consumer 
goods are the outward signs of the. good times. 


Statistics confirm this visual evidence. Agricul- 
tural production is up by more than 50 per cent; 
industrial output has trebled; school attendance 


- has reached 95 per cent. It is without doubt a 


singular record of growth under conditions of 


extraordinary difficulty, including the constant 


threat of war and invasion. It was facilitated by 
a vast American military and economic aid pro- 
gram costing nearly $3 billion, but it could not 
have been achieved without the skill and honesty 
of a large number of sophisticated and dedicated 
exiles from the mainland in whose capable hands 
the aid was efficiently administered. 


Today, in this first year of the second decade 
of Nationalist exile, when external threats are as 
serious as ever, Taiwan faces a future in which in- 
ternal physical limitations are in conflict with 
human needs and slowly awakening political 
desires. “Ihe island is 240 miles long and 90 
miles-wide at its broadest point, but rugged moun- 
tain ranges, with many peaks rising above 10,000 
feet, confine the arable areas to a narrow western 
plain. The soil is rich and the climate benign, 


but even two or three crops of rice and vegetables 


a year, the scientific application of fertilizers, and 


the cultivation of new and better crop strains are ` 


no longer sufficient to cope, in terms of food 
production, with the increasing population, which 
now totals approximately 11 million. 


A typhoon in August, 1959, reduced to bedrock 
several thousand acres of the island’s best rice- 
producing land. This disaster, coupled with a 
drought early this year, revealed somewhat pre- 
maturely that Taiwan has become a food deficit 
area. This was a nasty shock. For, by the im- 
portation of 200,000 to 250,000 tons of wheat each 
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year from the United States, the rapidly mounting 
ascendancy of population over agricultural pro- 
duction had been concealed. Even assuming 
continued wheat imports in similar quantities, 
within the next two or three years rice will have 
to be imported at a cost of roughly a hundred 


dollars a ton in precious foreign exchange. 


The need for industry 


This situation will inevitably shape the econom- 
ic, and probably the political, future of Taiwan. 
If the burden is not to become insupportable, 
Taiwan will have to push on rapidly with indus- 
trialization. Superficially, the prospects seem 
bright enough. Hydroelectric power and labor 
are both cheap. The price of electricity to the 
consumer is 1.2 cents per kilowatt-hour, compared 
with 2.5 cents in Hong Kong and 1.5 cents in 
Japan. A skilled worker earns only $1.25 a day. 
The island thus possesses the means to underprice 
its rivals on the U.S. market, and its success in 
unfinished fabrics is one example of what can be 
achieved. 


Installed power capacity is now only slightly 
more than 700,000 kilowatts. When all current 
hydroelectric and thermal power projects are in 
operation, perhaps by 1963, Taiwan will have an 
output of 1,250,000 kilowatts. It is questionable, 
however, whether the power will continue to be 
available at the existing prices. The rates. are 
calculated to yield a return on evaluation of assets 
dating. back to wartime and pre-war Japanese 
occupation. And in the great new dams that are 
appearing in the mountains, nature has been 
singularly unkind — and costly. Taiwan’s crust - 
is as full of holes as Stilton cheese, and time and 
again after dams have been built, the water has 
leaked away through unsuspected cracks and 
fissures, thereby adding heavily to estimated costs. 


The military burden 


Although. able and efficient General Chen 
Cheng, the Vice President and Premier, is con- 
vinced that the pressing economic needs call for 
substantial industrial development, Generalissimo 


- Chiang Kai-shek, who is still the absolute ruler, 
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|, IN SKIING... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHE 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER'S 
> © IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 






Only experience could produce Scotch of such unvarying 
quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 
heeey -Today, the fourth and fifth. generations of the Teacher 
ovagcow sii family still personally supervise the making of this 
famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 
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TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Here! The first fully automated U.S. Post Office~in Providence, 
R: I. ‘Its immediate objective: To speed up handling of mail and 
parcels right now! Its long-range objective: To handle all the far 
bigger mountains of mail anticipated in the not-too-distant future! 
And—as the pilot project in modern mail handling—it is the fore- 
runner of other such installations for speedier mail delivery all over 
the U.S., and for greater and more efficient postal service to the pub- 
lic. In the postal past, all operations were carried on by hand. As 
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postal things stand now, much of the more than 65 billion pieces of 
mail yearly must be picked up by human hands, its addresses read by 
human eyes, its bulk put somewhere or other on an average of 12 
times! No wonder that love-letter or that check was late! It’s all a 
big job. And a dull one, by and large. A job that calls, indeed shrieks, 
for automation. A job that demands the resources, and experiences 
in similar Communications challenges, of ITT, the worldwide come 
munications and electronics organization. For the Providence job 


culler, canceler, 


— says a recent Barron’s article -ITT “was a logical candidate since 
it can furnish more of the basic paraphernalia tfan anyone else.” If 
we (ITT) had written the article, we'd have added that we were 


ialso chosen for this job because of our success with semi-automated - 
“post offices in the U.S. and fully automated ones in Europe... be- 


cause fully automated delivery is basically a challenge in over-all 


Communications — not just isolated mechanization. And Communi- 


cations (via telephone or cable or. letter or interstellar satellite) is 


ee 


a 





sorter or Parcel Post engineer. m 


ITT’s business, ITT is 7,200 idea-exchangers exchanging ideas į 
24 countries — a total of 101 plants and 130,000 employees. Hapy 
thought: Just think of our friend up there on the left. Soon to | 
relieved of all that culling and squinting and endless reaching ini 
endless boxes! His ITT friend (on the right) 
is going to free him for more productive 
postal work. International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corp, 67 Broad St, N.Y. 4, N.Y. 





CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 


COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


ON YOUR 
SAVINGS . 


Certificate account earnings paid 

up to date of withdrawal. for funds 

remaining six months or longer. 
*. 


Fach savings account is insured to $10,000 by 
an agency of the U. $. Government 
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Put- your personal savings and or- 
ganization funds to work for you at 
Metropolitan Savings, one of America’s 
largest savings and.loan associations... 
where high earnings are combined with 
insured safety. 

It’s easy ‘to deal with Metropolitan 
Savings by mail. Service is fast and 
convenient, and Metropolitan pays air 
postage both ways. 

Funds received or. postmarked by. the 


10th of any month earn from the Ist. © 


METROPOLITAN 
SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION : 
“The Considered Choice of 
Responsible People" 


818 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California 


in downtown Los Angeles 


For full information, write today! 


C Please airmail full information. about 
| Metropolitan Savings, 


| C Please open my account $ 
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Report on Taiwan 


is concerned with economic and po- 
litical problems only insofar as they 
are related to military efficiency and 
planning.. There is, therefore, a 
built-in, if unexpressed, resistance to 
making: Taiwan too self-contained, 
since self-sufficiency might breed the 
twin evils of apathy and complacency, 
thereby sabotaging the doctrine of 
return to the mainland. 


Despite the evident urgency of the 
economic situation, the government 
needed constant prodding by U.S. 
authorities in Taiwan to produce a 
serious developmental plan. It was 
published early this year and called 
for a balanced budget, banking re- 
forms, and the encouragement of 
foreign capital. Even now, however, 
most of the plan is still merely in the 
talking stage. The prospects for a 
balanced budget are slim. The 
banking system is not designed to 
serve foreign investors, and the only 
foreign bank, which was set up speci- 
fically for trade agreement purposes, 
is Japanese. And finally, foreign in- 
vestment looks either for security or 
quick profits, and so far it has seen 
the prospect of neither in Taiwan. 


One obvious economy could be 
made by cutting the size of the mili- 
tary forces from their current strength 
of about 630,000. The Army has 
never looked better than it does to- 
day. It is the best-nourished, best- 
dressed, best-equipped part of the 
community, but it does contain a 
rising proportion of overage main- 


‘landers whose retirement would im- 


prove the quality of the force. 


Any meaningful move in this di- 
rection is inhibited by two factors: 
Chiang’s own sense of loyalty to 
the men who followed him from the 
mainland, and the mystique which 
rejects the reduction of both the 
Army and the bureaucracy to the 
point where they would be large 
enough to embrace only Taiwan 
within their compass. 


The dogged determination with 
which Chiang has resisted all Wash- 
ington pressure to rationalize his 
position on the offshore islands, espe- 
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cially on the Quemoy group, where , 


he has a third of his effectives 
deployed, flows from this mystique. 
Quemoy grows more heavily fortified 
and more strongly defended every 
year. To retreat militarily from the 
island now would be to retreat 
politically into the concept of “two 
Chinas,” which is anathema to Pei- 
ping and Taipeh alike. Chiang is 
therefore determined to stay in the 
offshore islands and to suppress any 
political moves in Taiwan that seem 
likely to foster the two-Chinas 
heresy. 


Mainlanders and Taiwanese 

The palliative of rising living 
standards and the fact that the 
presence of the mainlanders on 
Taiwan kept out the Communists 
served to appease the native-bern Tai- 
wanese during the first decade of the 
Nationalists’ government-in-exile. 
Chiang ruled by a judicious mixture 
of police controls and cautious politi- 
cal compromise. It is true that there 


were tensions and strains in the rela- | 


tionship between the Taiwanese and 
the much more sophisticated main- 
landers, but these were not acute. 


Elections have not always been 
completely honest, but there has 
been none of the ballot stuffing that 
precipitated the downfall of Syng- 
man Rhee in Korea. On the con- 
trary, the Kuomintang, in nominat- 
ing candidates in provincial, county, 
municipal, city, and township assem- 
blies, has usually been shrewd enough 
to prefer Taiwanese to mainlanders 


and potential vote winners to party 


stalwarts. 


The result is that the membership 
of the provincial assembly is now 90 
per cent Taiwanese, and though its 
decisions are subject to Cabinet re- 
view, the realization among influen- 
tial mainlanders that the Taiwanese 
will one day hold the balance of 
power is reflected in the Cabinet’s 
use of compromise rather than the 
veto. 


On the national scene, the Tai- 
wanese have little voice. Of the 1576 
members of the National Assembly, 
only 26 are Taiwanese. However, 


* there are now two Taiwanese mem- 
bers of the 15-member central stand- ` 


ing committee of the Kuomintang, 
and the present Minister of the In- 
terior, Lien Cheng-tung, is Taiwan- 
ese by birth. 
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ONE IVA SERIES oF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPAN\ 


Dagger In sheath, c. 1600, hilt and guard of bronze gilt with shells. Metropolitan Museum of Art, gift of W. H.. Riggs, 191 3. 


The craftsman borrows nature’s forms to embellish his art 


In the year 1600 few French aristocrats would venture out day or night without a 

poignard such as the one you see here. In those days'a handsome, rady -for-action 

dagger hanging from the belt was a sign of affluence—and good sense. The gifted; 

though anonymous, craftsman who fashioned it turned to one of nature’s most 

widely used forms—the seashell—to inspire his art. 

Scientists, too, turn to nature for mspiration, for. it is their task to equate the : $ —_ g 

. offerings of nature with the things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists— The Shell Companie 

inspired by one of nature’s most versatile natural resources, petroleam—create, Shell Oil Company 

develop and perfect ideas that result in substances useful to man. This imaginative m aa Chemical company. 

ell Pipe Line Corporation 
research yields petroleum and chemical products that perform better, last longer Sheli Develbp meni Company 
and cost less. Millions know these products by the sign 'ofthè familiar shell- ` Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 








‘Tomorrow is more than a shortcut away _ 2 


‘To a small boy late for dinner, lack of planning may 
- not be too serious. His goal is only a familiar shortcut 
_ away. But mature goals require careful planning to 
insure that objectives come through... right on-schedule. 


Through “Asset Analysis” a Connecticut General man 
. can help you see what any responsible man needs to 
know today. First, where you stand. Second, where 
you’re going. Here’s how he can help you: 


(1) He provides you with an objective analysis of every- 
thing. you own. (2) He shows you how your present 
assets can work to bring you toward your future goal, 
(3)- He works out a practical timetable for achieving it. 


Life | Accident | Health | Group Insurance | Pension Plans 





(4) He conducts periodic reviews to make certain that 
changes in assets or objectives are taken into account. 
{For example, predicted factors that cause unnecessary 
estate shrinkage can be clearly pointed up for consid- 
eration by an attorney.) f 


insurance? The Connecticut General man recommends 
it only when it’s obviously needed. With your own. 
-“&Xsset Analysis” you’ll know exactly where you stand | 
—and where you’rg going. 


See a Connecticut General man soon. You’ll never regret 
the time he spends with you. Connecticut General Life 
insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL (ES 
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‘Long before events in Korea low- 


ered the political flash point in Tai- 
wan, the Kuomintang was realistic 
fepeuen to understand that controls 
~- needed to be balanced by reforms if 
the: mainlanders and the Taiwanese 
<~ were ever to establish an identity of 
purpose — the purpose. being, of 


course, to oppose the Communists |- 


and return to the mainland.. 


_In pursuit of this objective, in-- 


=, doctrination begins in-the kinder- 
_gartens. and continues through the’ 
secondary schools,- the universities, 
y~ and the Army, where Taiwanese 
youths are required to do a two-year 


. stint. To'the extent that Taiwan ‘is |. 
‘ genuinely ‘anti-Communist and has |. 
no wish.to sample. Communist rules, 

the Kuomintang has succeeded. But.| - 


‘indoctrination has failed, even among 
-some miainlanders; to prevent a 


' growing consciousness of the need” 


© for creating- -something more than a 
military base on Taiwan: | 
~ The new opposition , 
This concept is not quite an ac- 
ceptance of two Chinas, an .idea 
which most ‘Taiwanese seem to 
reject as too utopian for practical 
considération, but it.is close enough 


to have caused the gravest official 
apprehensions when two mairiland- 


ers of some consequencé, Lei Chen | 
and Li Wan-chu, joined with a |° 


«Taiwanese, Kao Yu-chu, in spon- 
, soring a new opposition party. 


China Party and the Democratic. 
Socialist Party, are officially recog- 
nized. The new party began life 
‘after the elections ‘éailier this year as 
an “election. reform group,” and in 
>this guise conducted á number ‘of 
am public meetings'in the major cities. 


Arguing that. the Constitution pro- | 


vided for freedom of assembly and 
expression, it deliberately flouted the 
martial law requirement that any 
‘gathering of more than seven people 
` should be cleared by the military 
authorities. 


Pa 


= While the authorities publicly ex- 
Pressed | indifference to the group’s 
‘political activities, many officials pri- 


ee E eo yal 
“Report on 4 aiwan ` alk 





' Two such parties, ; the | Young | 
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The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof @ Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin, & Co., 

30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept, Z 
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Prokofiev 


With a Foreword by Nicolas Slonimsky. The first complete biography of 
Prokofiev in English, this is certain to be the standard work on Prokofiev 


~- and his music for many years to come. Lavishly illustrated with photographs 


and musical examples. Complete list of works. : $8.75 


A History of Japan 
1334-1615 


George Sansom. The second vol- 
ume of a monumental work by the 
West’s most distinguished scholar 
of Japanese history. Illustrated. 
$8.25 


The Cross 

and the Fasces 

Christian Democracy and Fascism 
in Italy. Richard A. Webster. The 
background and history of the 


Italian Christian Democratic Party. + 
$5.00, 


The South Sea Bubble 


John Carswell. A vivid account of 
the greatest financial crisis and 
public scandal in English history, 
placed in its European and histori- 
cal context. Illustrated. $5.50 


The Emerging States of 

French Equatorial Africa 
Virginia Thompson and Richard 
- Adloff. The current problems and 
recent history of Gabon, Tchad, 
Central ' Africa, the Congo. Illus- 
trated. ` .. $8.75 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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Report on Taiwan pa 


vately indicated their concern. In 
their view, the absence of parliamen- 


` tary machinery through which the 


new party might challenge the Kuo- 
mintang in the National Assembly 
did not preclude the use of extra- 
parliamentary methods of the Ko- 
rean type. Moreover, there was 
concern with what seems to be a new 
fearlessness among the Taiwanese, 
who are increasingly critical about 
such grievances as taxation without 
adequate representation. 


The public announcement early in 


‘September that the new group would 


henceforth be known as the China 
Democratic Party precipitated ac- 
tion by the secret police. Lei Chen,’ 
a former adviser to Chiang Kai- shiek 
and publisher of the outspoken Free. 
China Fortnightly, was arrested; 
charged with sedition, and sentenced? 
to ten years. Officially, the charges 
were not related to the China Demo- 
cratic Party. 


From the Kuomintang point of 
view, the arrest .of mainlander Lei in 
preference to Taiwanese Kao, who 
made numerous Kuomintang ene- 
mies during his term as mayor of 
Taipeh, from 1954 to 1957, was 


‘expedient and superficially adroit. 


What the Kuomintang did not ap- 
pear to grasp, however, was that Lei 
and the China Democratic Party 
were only the early rumblings of- 
discontent which, though political in 
expression, is fundamentally eco- ` 
nomic in character. 

- The Nationalists are not yet faced 
with a major political. challenge. For 
the moment, the largely apolitical 
'Faiwanese, who lack the background 
of governmental style and procedure . 
to enter the administration at the 
higher levels, find themselves better 
off in private life. What they want, 
and expect, is a continuation of the 
gratifying upward curve in national 
income and living standards that 
marked the first, decade of Taiwan’s 
rule. The Taiwanese are gentler, 
less revolutionary than the Koreans,-. 
but in the threat to their rice bowl 
there is also a real threat to the 
Repuplic of China. 


| 
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THE MAN FROM BERLITZ- 
GOES TO THE TURKISH BATH: 
WHEN J. ALLEN TUCK 


CAN’T GO TO BERLITZ! 


A sweltering steamroom is hardly the nat- 


ural habitat of the man from Berlitz. So, ` 
.in order to avoid any heated discussion as 
_. to why he’s away from the cool confines 


of Berlitz let’s turn our attention to the 
rather portly chap in the size 52 sheet... 
Mr. J. Allen Tuck. z 


Ordinarily, J. Allen makes sure that there’s 


time in his busy schedule to get to Berlitz 
where he’s learning to speak Italian. But, 


aBoard of Director’s meetingran all morn- _ 


ing. Lunchtime was entirely taken up 


A 
, 


with a union delegation, and the advertis- 
ing agency presentation took all afternoon. 
Naturally, this kind of day required a re- 
laxing hour or two at the turkish baths— 
So, since J..Allen couldn’t come to Berlitz, 
the man from Berlitz came to him. We 
mention this only to emphasize the fact 


. that whatever your language needs are— - 


private instruction. combined with the 
- Berlitz Method can solve your problem. 
(Incidentally, a business man needs to 
_speak-a different Italian than a movie star 


who’s making a spectacular in the Col-’ 


osseum.) Private Berlitz instruction makes 


it possible for you to arrange a schedule’ 


“ @o suit your convenience. You can utilize 


lunchtime, pre-business hours, after busi- . 


ness hours. and even Turkish bathtime. 
You can plan business trips or take time 


out for vacations and Berlitz will accom- - 
modate you. In our schools, in homes, in 


offices, in the jungles of Africa, in the oil’ 
fields. of Indonesia, Berlitz Instructors 
have taught 1034 million people to speak 


over 50 different languages; and across 


the country or around the globe your local 
Berlitz Director can tailor-a program of - . 
Berlitz instruction to your specific needs. - 

There are 211 Berlitz Schools in leading 
cities throughout the world. (Many of - . 


, them within easy walking distance of a ` 


friendly turkish bath.) _ 7 


-FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE, ` 
‘ PEOPLE WHO GO PLACES GO TO 
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THE 


¿. CONSTELLATION 


OF CALLAS! 


A legend in her lifetime...“‘the 
“undisputed Queen of the World’s 
Opera” (Time)... the fabulous per- 
`- formances of Maria Callas on Angel 


Records make choice gifts! ` 


Her latest complete opera! “LA GI OCONDA. Recorded at Teatro. 
alla Scala, Milan. In the passionate title role,. ‘Callas “comes as close 
asthumanly possible to that elusive thing, the definitive performance” 


ALSO BY cauas IN ANGEL STEREO! 


. Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti), With: Tag- 
“Yiavini, Cappuccilli; Philharmonia Orchestra 
cand Chorus, conducted by Tullio Serafin. , 
- 4 sides., Anga (S) 3601 1B/L 


YY CALLAS 


Mad Scenes 
5 ANNA BOLENA 


4 


KLEMPERER 


conducts WAGNER! , 


Magnificent 2-record set, 
includingselections from Rienzi, 


Š . The Flying Dutchman, Tanne 
- Hauser, Lohengrin, Meister- 
- ginger, Tristan und Isolde, Göte 


‘terddmmerung. With Philhar. 


- „monia Orch, “It is plain from 
“these 4 sides that Klemperer is a 


great Wagner conductor, proba 
ably the greatest in the world.” 


B (Gramophone) Angel (S) 3610 B 


VIVALDI 


ioe: MENTO DE ARMONIA 


Planets ; 


E Cae Review). 6 a with complete Italian-English libretto, 
i Angel (S) 3606 o/t 


-Callas: Mad Scenes Great moments of operatic 
madness from Anna Bolena, Hamlet, Il Pirata 
“Her dramatic instincts are well-nigh perfect” 
(Gramophone Recard Review). 


Angel (S) 35764 


FISCHER-DIESKAU 
sings MAHLER ` 
“The best male Lieder singer 
now before the public and one 
of the supreme vocal artists of 


i the century” (High Fidelity), 


in the first recording of Mah. 
ler’s Das Lied von der Erde sang 
by a baritone instead of the 
more usual contralto, Philhar. 
monia Orch., Paul Kletzki cond, 

Angel (S) 3607 B 





\ngel’s own guide 


en Signs and portents for ‘good listening — 








_.- The | 
Schwarzkopf 
Spectrum 


~ From Lieder to Oratorio, from 
Champagne Operetta to Wagner, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s “exquisite 

. voice and personality give special | 
radiance to each song she touches” 
(High Fidelity). == 


Perfect example: More Sones You Lovs,-an album for Christinas i 
and all holidays, includes the original version of Silent Night, in « 
which Schwarzkopf sings both solo parts. With orchestra, organ 

4 and chorus, Charles Mackerras conducting. Angel 35530 





-' Another “dream performance,” with Elise 
i. abeth Schwarzkopf magnificent as the 
Marschallin, Christa Ludwig as Octavian, 
Otto Edelmann as. Baron Ochs, Karajan. - 
“| conducting the Philharmonia, 8 sides, with 
A |. handsomely illustrated German-English 
libretto. - Angel (S) 3563 D/L 








GIULINI KARAJAN 


_conducts FALLA and RAVEL 


Carlo Maria Giulini, “one of 
the brightest stars on the hori- 
zon” (High Fidelity),is now com- 
pleting his brilliant U.S, tour 
with the Israel Philharmonic, 


- In his newest’ Angel album he 


conducts the Philharmonia in 
Falla’s 3-Cornered Hat, Ravel’s 
Alborado del Gracioso and 


- Daphnis et Chloe Suite No. 2. 


Angel (S) 35750 


conducts BEETHOVEN 
Herbert von Karajan conducts 


ca “deeply impressive perform- 


ance” (Gramophone-Record 
Review) of Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis, with Soloists Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf, Nicolai 
Gedda, Nicola Zaccaria, Christa 
Ludwig, the Philharmonia 
Orchestra and the Vienna 


- Friendsof Music Chorus. 4 sides, 


booklet Angel (S) 3595 B/L 








These 12 violin concertos byVivaldi include 
the famous “Four Seasons.” Beautifully 
performed for the first time in stereo by 
the “great instrumental ensemble of this 
age” (Toscanini). 6 sides. Angel (S) 3611 C 


200 lusty voices, with balalaikas and 


~ brass, thunder out 11 Russian folk ballads, 
plus “Tipperary” and “Oh, No, John.” 
. Anget (S) 35411 


_ tingling choral soundi. 





Stereo premiere of Walton’s fiery Biblical , 
oratorio, with the composer conducting 
the Philharmonia Orch. & Chorus.. Spine- 
Angel (S) 35681 


A priceless legacy, Walter Gieseking’s last 
recordings in his projected complete cycle 
of Beethoven sonatas, Includes Sonatas 
No. 1;8 (Pathetique); 12; 15 (Pastoral); 
193 20, 4 sides. Angel 3600-B/L 


a 
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ANGEL EONS 


and good giving— from among these hosts of Angels! 


THE GALAXY OF GAIETY 


_(Or—how to Navigate from Chortle to Chuckle, 
with Time Out for a Waltz) 


The Best of Sellers 


Perer SELLERS, that is. As in “The Mouse That Roared,” “I’m All Right, 
Jack,” “The Battle of the Sexes” and other funny British films. In 
this, his antic debut on Angel Records, Sellers’ multi-voiced mimicry 
and citrus-lined sense of the absurd make some hilarious hearing. Note 
particularly his discourse on the art of the pick-up, “A major comic 
imagination,” said Time. Angel (S) 35884 


At the Drop of a Hat 


Messrs. Flanders & Swann have taken to 
the U.S. road this season with their “lively, 
witty, literate, explosively funny” two-man 
revue (N.Y. Herald Tribune) after convulsing, 
successively, London audiences, Angel 


The Hoffnung Interplanetary Music Festival ` 
(Fery Far Out, Indeed) f 


The inspired tuba-opportunist, Punch cartoonist 
and “highbrow Spike Jones” (Time) has done it 











album. - Angel (S) 35830. 3 


again. Gerard Hoffnung’s second evening'of 
extravagant symphonic caricature and “ 
clever musical spoof is even funnier than _ 
the first. “It will be a sourpuss that Q <x 
doesn’t get a chuckle” (Hi-Fi 
Review). Angel (S) 35800 


Record collectors, and Broadway audiences. 
Have you heard 4t the Drop of a Hat, yet? 
Angel’s Original Cast Album is (S) 35797 
a. 


Gilbert & Sullivan e Pinafore te 


“What, Never? Hardly ever” such a treat 
as Angel’s all-star, all-British and buoyant 
stereo performances of Gilbert & Sullivan. Sir 
Malcolm Sargent conducts. 

Angel (S) 3589B/L 4 sides 
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. ciai CANRSON r IC HARD UY ‘ 
Also: Tus Mixapo (S) 3573 B/L bara Se ya : 
fambam niir SR NIGAN, 


The Merry Widow ( Highlights) 
The world’s most popular operetta, with 
The Waltz, elegantly recorded in stereo 


by the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company and WUSA la "fy sy) ae jes 
Orchestra. Sung in English, A-gift to beguile! 9A AEG TE pA BY, 
Angel (S) 35816 Se 


Also in Angels Light Opera Series: Noël Coward’s “Bittersweet” « Schubert's “Lilac Time 





The Orbit of Opera -` ; 


DON GIOVANNI peor 


Mozart lovers have been waiting for 
this! A cast “as fine as could be assem- 
bled today” (Opera News) with 31- 
year-old Eberhard Wachter as Don 
Giovanni. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as 
Elvira; the phenomenal Australian 
soprano, Joan Sutherland, as Donna 
Anna; Giuseppe Taddei as Leporello; 
Graziella Sciutti as Zerlina; Luigi dla ~~ S 

as Don Ottavio. Conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini, with the Phi 
harmonia Orch. and Chorus. 8 sides, with complete bi-lingu 
libretto. Angel (S) 3605 D/ 





TEMPLE CHURCH BOYS’ CHOIR HE 


London’s Temple Church has welcomed Christ- 
mas for eight centuries, and its famous Boys’ 
Choir has been the model for church choirs 
cue ache Angel (S) 35834 





- OBERNKIRCHEN CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


“Angels in Pigtails” singing Christmas songs 
from France, Germany, Spain, England, Italy, 
with an appealing, innocent joy. Angel (S) 65021 








HANDEL MESSIAH 


Sir Malcolm Sargent conducts the 125-year-old k 
Huddersfield Choral Society, Liverpogl Phil- & 
harmonic Orch., and soloists. Permeated with ¢ 

the great spirit of British choral tradition. Com- 
plete, 6 sides, with booklet, Angel (S) 3598 G | 


DIE FLEDERMAUS 


Viennese operetta never had it so good! Otto 
Ackermann, who has conducted § oper- 
ettas for Angel, directs an all-Viennese cast 
in a bubbling Strauss performance that has 
all the nicest effects of champagne. Phil- 
harmonia Orch. 4 sides, Angel (S) 3581 B/L 


Messiah highlights also available in single-record $ 
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‘ The age of the wordfact 


= m SIR: 


“I cannot refrain from expressing 


“my surprise and disappointment in 


Sedo an article like “The Age of. 


>the Wordfact? (by John a 
Galbraith, September Atlantic) i 

‘your magazine. I cannot iR 
that your judgment or your opinion 


'Ż of your subscribers is so poor as to 


P, 


‘have allowed its publication; and 


EN 


‘am therefore forced to conclude that 


: it must have been due to strong pres- 


- sure of some kind. This article is 


Z about the best example of pseudo- 
¢, intellectual nonsense I have ever had 
= the misfortune to read. It is to be 
*“hoped that in the future such trash 
+, will find its way into the wastebasket. 





ma 


S Epwarp A. Lane, M.D. 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 


e ER 


The article on “The Age of the 


À Wordfact” by John Kenneth Gal- 
l “braith; reprinted in the York, Penn- 
2 sylvania, Gazette and Daily, con- 
evinced me that I should be reading 
: the Atlantic Monthly, and I have sub- 
y -scribed. 


How agreeable it is to hear the 


5 voice of sanity rise above the fuzz- 
“buzz of the jungle we call civiliza- 


ition! Thank you. 


Milan, Mich. 


i Sir: 


Since I was released from the 


> army fourteen years ago I have had 


“for guidance and inspiration the 


‘-wormy platitudes of some political 


people, the ridiculous cant of radi- 


..cals, and the ambiguous drivel of 


~ liberals. 


I suppose that I must in- 


. clude Mr. Galbraith with the last 


his constituents? 


R. F. BURLINGAME 





group, since by admission he is not 
a conservative and by profession 
not a politician. 

Mr. Galbraith has presented no 
clear evidence that wordfact is a 
contemporary phenomenon. Heeven 
resorts to the most puerile of all sug- 
gestions: write your ‘congressman. 
(What would a congressman do if he 
had to answer a letter from each of 
The increase of 
nepotism to provide the necessary 
secretarial aid would be untenable.) 

I look to people such as Mr. Gal- 
braith for either some inspiring new 
theory or some very plausible means 
of correcting the existing situation, 
not some elegantly worded statement 
of the painfully obvious. 

James H. Vince 
Seville, Spain 


Sir: 

Let’s have no more artificial, con- 
trived propaganda in our favorite 
Pea 

BARBARA J. LANDFIELD 
Mt: Sterling, H 


Sir: i 
Congratulations for printing John 
Kenneth Galbraith’s article “The 
Age of the Wordfact” in the Atlantic. 
Copies of it should be sent to each 
of the legislative and executive 
branch members in Washington. 

I very definitely agree with Mr. 
Galbraith’s method for dealing with 
wordfact practitioners when he says 


that we should greet them with loud, 


and vulgar laughter, followed by 
equally uncouth speeches and let- 
ters. We need a strong nonorganized 
group of men like Mr. Galbraith — 
economists, political scientists, and 
other informed professional men — 
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outside of politics who should repri- 
mand the politicians for shenanigans 
such as wordfact. 

I say that there exists a potential 
group such as this who can bring 
pressure to bear on wordfact users. 
We need their criticism and aid. 

NoEL CRISCUOLA 
Coupeville, Wash. 


Sir: 

The career of Dr. Galbraith is 
well known to me, but it could be 
that many of your readers do not 
realize that this liberal is an adviser 
to Senator Kennedy. His article is 
political and one hundred per cent 
anti-Eisenhower-Nixon propaganda. 
My wonder is that the Atlantic 
Monthly, in describing the career of 
Dr. Galbraith, did not mention his 
affiliation with Senator Kennedy. 

One could quarrel with Gal- 
braith’s statement that Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s trip to the Far East was “an 
unparalleled disaster of its kind.” 
Certainly his reception in Manila, 
Taiwan, and South Korea would 
have justified the journey. 

Our President had the courage to 
go to Japan, and would have done so 
under any conditions if the invita- 
tion had not been withdrawn. The 
humiliation of the Japanese con- 
servatives, who are in the vast ma- 
jority, gave us the peace treaty 
which was desired and will continue 
the conservatives in power. These 
facts would not have followed if Mr.’ 
Kishi had been forced to use his 
police to fire into Red-inspired mobs 
in defense of our President. 

In considering the propaganda 
spread over the world by the Reds 
against Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Nixon, one must remember that 


they are hated by all Reds from 
Alger Hiss to Khrushchev. One 
should like them for their enemies. 


Rosert L. EICHELBERGER 
Asheville, N. C. 


Simi 

I was very much impressed and 
pleased by Mr. Galbraith’s article in 
the September Atlantic. When I con- 
sidered the title of the article and 
the nature of its contents, I could 
not help being reminded of George 
Orwell’s 1984. Did Mr. Galbraith 
intend this similarity? If so, his 
point was well made. 


. CHARLES H. Exsert [II 
State College, Pa. 


Sire: 


« Thee Galbraith article contains 


precisely the sort of debunking which 
is so greatly needed and so seldom 
found in American magazine writing 
today. This year, when we are sub- 
jected to a veritable deluge of word- 
facts, such articles as Galbraith’s 
are especially needed. If only the 
Atlantic were a weekly ! 
Rosert W. Harris 
Houston, Tex. 


Sire: 

The article should have been sub- 
titled “A Political Broadside” and 
should have a sequel proposing a 
name for authors who peddle blatant 
politics under the wordfact guise of 
academic dissertations. 

Max S. Marre 
Braintree, Mass. 


Sir: 

One can only hope that Dr. Gal- 
braith will see fit to expand his fine 
essay into another meaningful book. 
It could well be called The Artificial 
Society. 

H. A. SCHUSTER 
Evanston, Lil. 


SiR: 

I loved the Galbraith wordfact 
story. Whoever accepted it certainly 
picked a corker — as always. 

OTTO ZAUSMER, Editor 
The Boston Globe 
Boston, Mass. 


The blameless Krupps 


Sir: 

I protest your article “The Krupp 
Empire” by Terence Prittie (Sep- 
tember Atlantic), and especially the 
decoration of the title page with 
swastikas. 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


who want to attain professional skill! 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test 
May Qualify You For Individualized Troin- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
eflers a chance to learn writing as famous 
writers learned—-by wetting Stendily. under the 
pattent direction of a professional. 


You receive regular assisnments designed to ‘get 
you started and keep you writing. You also sub- 
mil original work of any type or any length. 
Before Jong you are doing complete stories or 
articles, concentrating on the type of writlng 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone 
who possesses natural ability. A qualifying Lit- 
erary Aptitude Test is offered without charge. 
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No Englishman has the right to 
complain about class snobs in other 
countries. If there is a backward 
country in the world in this respect, 
itis Great Britain with its antiquated 
feudal system. As an Oxford grad- 
uate, Mr. Prittie should know. 

In the article, reference is made to 
“the Allies.” Mr. Prittie should be 
reminded that Germany today is an 
allied country — and, as a matter of 
fact, a country fulfilling its commit- 
ments in NATO, which cannot be 
claimed for Great Britain. 

Her Majesty’s subjects should 
learn that they are living in the 
Atlantic Community and set aside 
their jealousy. It probably would 
not be well received in Great Britain 
if correspondents on the Continent 
were to remind their readers con- 
tinuously of the hideous crime com- 
mitted by Great Britain in its recent 
attack on Egypt, and of the fact that 
some of the people responsible are 
still in the British government. 

F. W. KROHN 
Del Mar, Calif. 


Fiction for the sixties 


Sir: 

I read James Baldwin’s story in 
the September Atlantic, “This Morn- 
ing, This Evening, So Soon,” and 
thought it had great artistic merit; 
the writing is fine, sensitive, and 
beautiful. I finished it with a 
thought about the black people en- 
joying freedoms in Europe they 
couldn’t have in America. 

HARRIET FRYE 
Delaware, Ohio 


SIR: 

The success of James Baldwin’s 
“This Morning, This Evening, So 
Soon” lies not only in his ability to 
write an interesting story but also in 
his power to make clear the validity 
of the black man’s feeling for the 
white race. It also makes one realize 
the basis for this friction — the ego- 
tistical need of the white man for the 
black. 


GLORIA STANFORD 
Chesterland, Ohio 


Sir: 
Having read with great attention 
your fiction features in September’se 
Atlantic, “Fiction for the Sixties,” I 
feel that they should be called imagi- 
native reporting, not fiction. They 
are deft and ingenious but not crea- 

tive. 
Accuracy is nothing. 
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It reflects 


only the author in his choice of de- 
tail. A great author is a great 
painter — he takes an old bottle, a 
blue rag, and a banana and whirls 
them up into his own world, where 
each object bears a relation to his 
central theme or purpose, and so 
they end by being not quite a bottle, 
a blue rag, and a banana, but much 
more than that, more than if he had 
simply taken a camera to record 
their image. The great characters of 
fiction are larger than life, but that 
was because their authors were 
larger than life. To hell with. this 
literal reporting of truth; if these 
authors are going after absolute, ac- 
curacy, make them put in the real 
names and sources, with footnotes 
and all. If their writing is fiction, 
then make it bounce. ä s 


Barsara ROWLEY 
Beloeil, Quebec, Canada 


Sir: 

James Baldwin is another of those 
much too numerous Angry Men. He 
has no direction, no love for human- 
ity, and far too much bitterness, and 
is contributing to more hatred. 

Pm a native Texan. I hate no 
one. My friends hate no one. It’s 
time someone started talking about 
good will, helpful relations, and love 
and appreciation of the best country 
on earth, where even members of a 
minority group may rise to any 
heights. 

Mrs. J. G. CLARK 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Sir: 

I have feared for some time that 
an enthusiastic interest in young 
writers no longer existed in publish- 
ing circles in America. Certainly, 
first novels are still being published, 
but not with the fervor of former 
days. It’s the big names that get the 
advertisement and interest from the 
critics, too. But your September 
issue is a most welcome exception to 
this general trend. It is a thoroughly 
absorbing issue, filled with gusto and 
a flair for first-rate writing, which 
has always made Atlantic the front- 
ranking literary magazine of the 
United States. I imagine it took a 
lot of courage to simply concentrate 
on an issue of good writing without 
giving consideration to name writers, 
topical subjects, and “I remember, I 
remember” articles. Bless you, and 
may you prosper. And do it again. 
Soon. Please. 

I should like especially to thank 
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James Baldwin for his wonderfully A lotr to he motoring public 


controlled, gentle „but unsentimen- 


tal, balanced, and “unsensational about a remarkable new car. 


story, “This Morning, This Evening, 
So Soon.” And Jack Ludwig de- 
. serves all the warmhearted apprecia- taads 
* tion I can muster for his magnifi- designed 


cently human document, “Requiem | for Americans 
for Bibul.” ` 


Jonn L. Dootzy by Sweden’s 
Malibu, Calif, ; : 
dibu Coll | Teading builder 


Sir: of jet aircraft 
~ Iam truly impressed by Mr. Her- J 


bert ‚Gold (“Fiction of the Sixties,” 


September Atlantic). He has that | Dear Motorist: - 
donk rare abilit ) to stand apart | Fout years ago, SAAB of Sweden introduced the Saab automobile in the United States, 
y y P Built by one of Europe’s leading producers of jet aircraft, the Saab presented an entirely- ` 
from society so as to view it objec- ‘new automotive concept to American motorists. But it was a con- . 
tively and the fortitude to describe cept that had already been proved over hundreds of millions of- 
~ accurately what he sees. Let us hope miles throughout Europe. Americans took to the Saab with entht- 
his wordg are heard and heeded. 5, 


siasm. Here was.acar that combined beauty, economy, safety and `.. 
comfort with the precision craftsmanship of aircraft engineering. 
LAWRENCE E. Hotzoxse | Most notable of Saab’s many unique features is its front wheel 
Pasadena, Calif drive, developed and perfected more than ten years ago. By 
3 * | combining the engine, gear box and differential in a compact 
.| front-end power pack, Saab offers exceptional traction, maneu- 
Sie: verability and ease of handling—even in mud, snow and sand. 


` Ti lendid maga- Another significant feature is Saab’s highly 

; The aa 7 aape di . F efficient dual-stroke engine. With no ‘valves, no cams, no tappets; 
zine. I have been reading it for the engine has only seven basic moving parts. Three cylinders do 
about fifteen years, and the last three the work of six—with the same smooth power flow. Saab owners 
issues have been the best ever. often travel more than 100,000 miles without an engine overhaul. ` 
Bravo to James Baldwin, Gerald W. 


Saab is a beautiful car. But its sleek body lines are as functional as. 
Johnson, Catherine Drinker Bowen, 


they are handsome. The design was actually sige ina wind.: 7 
roe i tunnel to minimize wind resistance . 
NewtonF. Tolman, | and air drag. As a result, Saab’s ride is amazingly smooth, -JÆ LARN 
Martha Celnora d : h > | quiet and stable—even at high speeds. Another advantage LG 
Hans Bethe 3 to your advertisers who | of the car’s aerodynamic design is remarkable fuel economy _. Lis 
back this winning combination; and | which averages 33-38 miles per gallon. CS - 
~ to a fine editor and Peripatetic Re- | An authoritative automotive magazine recently referred to Saab as the “safest small car in : 
A the world.” Here again Saab’s aircraft experience was of prime” 
viewer, importance, for the car was actually subjected to stress tests in ` 
much the same manner as airplane construction is tested. Saab’s 


body shell is an armored fuselage of heavy gauge steel, welded and 
reinforced for tremendous strength and solidity. : 


Saab is unique among cars, Its compact exterior dimensions belie “ 
From Poland its interior spaciousness. Compared with other imported cars Saab 
Sir: ‘ iin ofere E leg aom, mor head room and much more luggage : 
space for greater driving comfort. The special convertible 
On my return from a visit to seating transforms the car at will into a utility wagon 
Poland in August I read with great | for big loads or a camping unit to sleep two. Although 
interest the excellent article about it | it consistently wins sports car rallies and competitions— 
ea ha Gellh “Poland R often against larger, more powerful cars—Saab is very 
by Martha Gellhorn (“Polan €- | much a family car. It is nimble in traffic, easy to park. 


visited,” August Atlantic). She has | Under Saab’s sound marketing policy, fine dealer service is assured through regional depots’ 
done a great service to the Poles in | with complete supplies of spare parts promptly available. Furthermore, all Saab parts are > 
put ting, with such keen perception, in standard American S.A.E. tool sizes. Any service man can work on a Saab. 
h i 2 into print. The In the four years Saab has been in the United States, we have made over 30 improvements 
er impressions 1n P : in comfort and performance to meet American preferences. Yet there have been no changes 

















Marcor KERNAN 
Redwood City, Calif. 








Atlantic performed an equally great | in Saab’s basic and proven design. Unlike many domestic cars which undergo yearly changes * 
service to its American readers by for change sake only, Saab retains its smartness and value for years. We do not build in: 
obsolescence; we build in quality. : 


permitting them to share these im- 
pressions. 

_~ I felt obliged to write this letter 
because the final chapter of the 
‘Nowa Huta riot had apparently not 
been written when Martha Gellhorn 


, We firmly believe the 1961 SAAB S-seater- 
7 Sports Sedan and 7-pass. Station Wagon to. 
be the finest automobiles ever produced | for: 
the money. They incorporate many important 
advancements—at no increase in price. 
May I suggest you visit your nearest Saab ` 
dealer and let him show you the unusual fea- , 
: > Gays A tures of this remarkable automobile. Then test- 
left Poland. ‘The “victory for human drive and compare the ’61 SAAB for yourself! 


nature” of which she speaks was as Sea 
short-lived. In place of the church ‘Sh l p , ; alp gee Presi ne 


Fas 





for which the earth had been con- 


í secrated, there now stands a school, ~oe] $1600 because its complete price of $1895* includes special équipment and 
symbol of the State against which so SWEDEN features not found in other cars. . 7343. 


many had vainly fought. 
y Bevis LoncstretH, Jr. | Executive Offices: Saab Motors Inc., 405 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.. 


Cambridge, Mass. EUROPEAN DELIVERIES ALSO AVAILABLE “*Suggested price, 5-pass. sedan, East Coast P.O.E, (white walis extra} 7 
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‘On the moon...and under it 


, Sometime soon a man will thrust to the vast regions of outer 

" space in an effort to reach the moon. 

., On the day of the moon-shot certain other things will also 
happen. A woman will telephone her grocer, A man will 
sail a boat. A boy will play a trumpet. 

Anaconda takes part in both worlds. For example, we 
» manufacture radar and special communications cables, nu- 
clear reactor cables and guided missile cables. They are 
: made to exceedingly rigid specifications and close tolerances, 
` They are dependable. 

Anaconda also makes telephone wires and cables—the 
‘kind you'll find in your own local phone system. We develop 
. and produce strong, rustproof marine metals for boat screws, 

fittings and fastenings. Many fine trumpets play better be- 


cause their bells and tone chambers are electroformed with 
our “Plus-4”@® Phosphorized Copper Anodes. Through these 
products as well as through constant development of new 
copper sources, Anaconda keeps pace with today’s needs— 
big or little. 

We like to think that our spaceman will land safely on 
the surface of the moon. But we're not forgetting that people 
will continue to live and work in their accustomed ways— 
under the light of thft same moon, Anaconda will be there. 
On the moon . . . and under it. 


“ANACONDA 
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THE BOSTON. EVENING. TRANSCRIPT 


A Light Jab at thë Past eni 
Sh by CHARLES W. MORTON J han 


` The sinking of the BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT is Q i lose shook A still lamented in Boston. 


The paper, which i in its precise and ‘independent way had seta singular standard in American ` 
a journalism, went down with all hands in 1941. But before it sank, those dedicated members of n Se, a eee 
“ils staff, like Cuantes W. Monroy, now the associate editor of the ATLANTIC, suffered through... os: = 





a. series s of epee ‘and despairs: which Mr. Morton will relate in this and successive issues. - 


ey 
y ` 
: 


` Wax I went to work for the Boston. Evening 
Transcript as a news reporter at the beginning of 


1930, it seemed to me a wonderfully good break. ; 


I was thirty years old, and it had taken me almost 


. eight years to disentangle myself from the hard- | 


ware business: Yet, with barely a year of news- 


papering behind me, I was on the staff of this cele- ` 
‘brated sheet. True; its circulation was somewhere ~ 
around 38,000, but many of us, in office con-: 
` jectures, felt that this figure could be boosted to 
40,000 — perhaps evėn 45;000 — if we all pitched `. 
‘in on the.news side. ‘The fact that our circulation . 


was slightly junior to that of evening ‘papers in 
Passaic, New Jersey, Canton, Ohio, and Elmira, 
New York, impressed none of us. All we knew 
about circulation was that the Transcript, in some 
_ mysterious way, ‘could get along y without it. 


‘The Depression was just -at its onset. I doubt 


that. any of us understood at the time why the- 


stock market crash of a few months-earliér did in 
fact. mean the inevitable end of the paper. 
- general reaction was that things were tough for 


the moment, so, tough that they could only change i 


for the better. Yet the real situgtion was that the 
‘Transcript had depended ` almost exclusively on 


financial advertising announcing new issues of all - 


sorts of securities. On this category of display 
space, the AFORE rate was approximately the 


large ‘ás. ours. 


Our’ 


4 


x 


‘same as that of the New Y ok Daily News, which 


had a circulation ‘more than twenty-five times. as’ 
fortably on’ this, income had it continued, with 


costs of a small. circulation. But when financial.. 


- advertising stoppéd, as it did, the paper. ‘had to. 


begin suddenly to live on its fat. i 
At the beginning of 1930, in spite of the por- 


` tents, the Transcript s news staff was far from pessi- 


mistic. There was a vague legend: in the city... 


The. paper might have lived-com+ me, 


2 relatively high revenues and the low Breen ST 





room that whenever circulation shot up again-to ~> 


the 45,000 mark, the department stores would 


suddenly reinstate their advertising in.the Trah- * ` 


script. The legend had a strange quality. of reality“ 
for us; it was almost.as if a committee representing 
the department stores would meet on a certain 
day, summon our advertising ‘manager, and be- 
stow on him a packet of lavish contracts. ` Mean- - 


“while, as we wêre given to imagining, the commit- . 
tee was watching closely our circulation eae ae 


awaiting only the reassurance of that additional ` 


. five or seven thousand ‘readers. At the time of my ` 


arrival, the paper was losing not more than $500 a 


' day. My own part inthis deficit was a wage of 


$55 a week and an expense account that ranged 


between $3 and $4- a month. The department ~~ 


store situation, we ‘felt, was temporary, even 
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though it had obtained for decades. It was bound 
to improve and eventually to bring a general lift 
in city room salaries. This would be especially 
true in the case of later arrivals, such as myself, 
who naturally received less pay than the veterans. 
It was one of the very first inequalities which would 
be ironed out just as soon as the department stores 
saw the light. 


Worse conditions at the Transcript were gen- 
erally regarded by Boston newspapermen as ideal. 
The first of its three editions on weekdays closed at 
10:30 a.m., and the local staff did not have to 
report for work until 8:15 a.m. Unlike morning- 
paper people, we were able to sleep nights. We 
_ had Sundays off, closed at 1:15 p.m. on Saturdays. 
, We were allowed as much as. fifteen or twenty 
minutes for lunch. If a man appeared five min- 
utes late of a morning, in some instances he.was 
not even admonished. 

Practically everything in the Transcript was 
in a department. We had one called “Patriotic 
and Historical”; another was “The Churchman 
Afield”; and we had a big one entitled “Genea- 
logical.”” Even our sports page was subdivided, 
with specialists who covered nothing but golf, or 
yachting, or horses and dogs. 

So great was the degree of specialization that 
almost anything remotely relating to a depart- 
ment was handed over to its proprietor for expert 
treatment. Every year, for instance, a considerable 
number of Bostonians would be announced as 
` ticket holders in the Irish Sweépstakes, and the 
news staff was sent out among them to find out 
what the winners would do with the money. These 
-~ stories at times were odd and amusing, and the 
` Boston Irish must have bought. enough sweep- 
stakes tickets over the years to build hospitals for 
most of the Western world. But no matter how 
numerous or queer the stories, the disposition of 
_ them was always: assigned to the horse-and-dog 
editor, on the theory that these winnings were 
resulting from a horse race, the Grand National 
or the Derby. Ordinary news judgments con- 
fronted by such a circumstance, so the reasoning 
. went, would be incompetent. 

I have forgotten some of the nomenclature, 
but there were also departments dealing with 
schools and colleges, women’s clubs, banks and 
real estate, necrology, and so on. By and large, 
the proprietor of one of these departments did 
nothing else. He was a specialist, an expert -+ in- 
deed, he was known as an “editor,” and in deal- 
ings with the outside world would casually refer 
to himself as “one of the editors of the Boston 
Evening Transcript.” In this sense, the paper must 
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have had twenty or thirty editors. Their day was 
more leisurely than that of the news staff; they 
seemed to have to do a great deal of reading in the 
office, thumbing through the- trade journals of 
their specialty, boning up on the latest caper 
among Sealyham breeders or-road builders. Oc- 
casionally one would seize shears and a pot and 
paste up, verbatim, a long release from a press’ 
agent or advertising agency, and this would ap- 
pear intact a few days later in the larger Wednes- 
day or Saturday edition. Probably no other paper. 
ever brought such joy and astonishment to pub- 
licists, and one can only imagine their reactions at , 
finding the whole handout in a Saturday Tran- 
script without even its lead rewritten, let alone 
abridged. 

These “editors” were obliged to spend congid- . 
erable time away from the office, at meetings and 
conventions. They traveled widely, but the tech- 
nique was usually the same, and the signed story, 
arriving in great lumps of Western Union copy, 
usually bore a strange similarity to the mimeo- 
graphed material which had already reached the 
office as third-class mail, advance copy. 

I had been on the Transcript staff for about two 
weeks when I finally asked one of the other news 
reporters about one of the hard-reading editors. 

“What does that fellow do?” I inquired. ` 

The answer was brief but definitive: “If it, isn’t 
banks, he doesn’t do it.” 

With so many desks occupied by editors, the 
Transcript maintained no rewrite staff as such. 
There would not have been room for one, and I 
dare say it would have seemed a needless expense. 
The news staff, consequently, did its own legwork _ 
and its own writing. If the story were in town and 
the hour suitable, the staff man rushed back to the 
office and wrote his story. He had to write his own 
heads, incidentally, and usually had. to decide how 
big a head the story.deserved. He then read copy 
on himself and as often as not popped the story, 
without further reading by anyone, into a tube to 
the composing room. It was up to the. make-up 
man upstairs, then, to shuffle things around and 
locate them as he saw fit. If the reporter was 
particularly attracted by his story, he would mark 
it “Page One.” If he had doubts about its future, 
he would even add “Maust.” In this way, the city 
editor undoubtedly found a lot of news in the 
paper each evening which he had never seen be- 
fore. We were not altogether sure who the man- 
aging editor was at any given moment, but the 
same would have been true in his case. I don’t 
intend to imply that we had any great turnover in 
managing editors but rather that the title and 
function were, for some years at any rate, a matter ' 
of conjecture. 

Again for reasons obscure to me, this somewhat 
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informal system seemed to work out happily 
enough. In the early part of the day, a certain 
amount of copy was read and pondered, but along 
toward closing time, the common practice was to 
railroad as much of it as seemed necessary. This 
gave the city editor an abundance of free time, so 
that he was able to keep a vigilant eye on how long 
the news staff took for lunch. 

Apart from the assortment of editors, the Tran- 
seripi’s news staff included the normal list of beat 
men — city hall, waterfront, police headquarters, 
and such-~a wholly unpredictable string of 
suburban correspondents, many of whom were 
unheard from for months on end, and a hard core 
of a half-dozen or so writing reporters. We were 
all virtuosos, possessed, in the face of constantly 
diminishing evidence to support it, by the belief 
that all Boston, and much of the outside world, 
depended breathlessly each day on what we were 
about to write. Whereas this may have been true 
of press agents and public relations artificers, who 
would have been foolish indeed to omit clipping 
the first edition, in which so much of their “ad- 
vance” copy was served forth intact, I doubt that 
other parts of the paper produced quite the impact 
on the reader that the writing of them did on us. 

The average age of our circulation must have 
been the highest in the land, but we plugged along 
at the run of the news without realizing that the 
department of “Recent Deaths” was probably the 
hottest piece of reading matter in the paper for 
most of the customers. When the Transcript finally 
suspended publication in 1941, I overheard a dia- 
logue between two elderly Bostonians which 
afforded a fair hindsight, it seems to me, on how 
we had been doing. The Christian Science Monitor, 
a paper celebrated for its reluctance to mention 
death from any cause whatever, was falling heir, 
temporarily, to some of the Transcripts circulation, 
and the two Bostonians were comparing notes. 

The conversation, as they reached for their 
evening papers, went: 

“Too bad about the Transcript.” 

“Great paper.” 

“What are you reading now?” 

“Globe.” 

“Pm trying the Monitor.” 

“Well, I tried the Monitor a while ago, but I 
didn’t like it. Couldn’t tell who’s dead or any- 
thing.” 


I musr pull up for a moment at this point to ex- 
plain that the Transcripi’s interest in necrology as 
something calling for the maximum journalistic 
effort was matched only by the attention it paid to 
football and the stock market. Nothing threw the 
city room into so much high-speed sleuthing and 
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telephoning as a first-rank bereavement. A sys- 
tem of research into maiden names, grandparents, 
undergraduate clubs at Harvard, Junior League, 
Sewing Circle, and funeral arrangements was 
immediately set in motion. Anyone passing our 
two telephone booths could tell by the unctuous 
tones of the reporter inside that he was talking to 
the newly bereft relative of an influential corpse. 
A bedside manner beyond reproach, it became a 
stunt of the first order, part of the office repertory 
of conversational histrionics; the man who could 
get the most spuriously funereal or excessively 
sympathetic note into the clichés of the occasion 
rightly counted himself an artist, esteemed by all. 

Great lumps of trivial detail which no other 
paper would have dreamed of publishing thus 
fortified the Transcripts obits. We were especially 
interested in the deaths of Harvard graduates and 
anyone with early New England ancestry, and this 
latter category would embrace at full length even 
those families which were no longer rich. When a 
really big death came along, someone who met all 
the tests — old family, Harvard, still rich — the 
response would be about the same as to a general 
conflagration. Other prominent citizens would be 
telephoned and induced to say for publication 
that they deeply regretted the death; our obituary 
editor would turn to; the male society editor of the 
Transcript would put in one of his rare appearances 
in the city room to see that no reference work lay 
unconsulted; other news projects were sidetracked 
as the pursuit of funeral arrangements was loosed. 
After a fury of telephoning, typing, pasting, and 
scanning, the obit would be sent along, the most 
lavish journalistic compliment the deceased had 
ever received. The extent of the obit was bound 
to surprise even the most infatuate relatives and 
friends of its subject. 

If the Transcript went to town on a death, it. 
outdid itself on a funeral. Whereas the death. 
might have turned up first in the morning papers, 
most funerals were held during the Transcripts 
working hours. Here was another chance to dem- 
onstrate the solid virtues of an evening sheet, to 
teach the A.m.’s a lesson in how to clean up on a 
big story and leave nothing for the next day. It 
was not uncommon for us to send more staff to a 
funeral than to a murder trial, even though church 
services and burial seemed to have been worked 
out, as a general thing, on a fairly stable basis — 
that is, without disorders, arrests, or whatever it 
was that we expected to have happen at the ob- 
sequies which called for the vigilance of a smart 
news staff. It was no particular trick to get the 
names of the clergy, pallbearers, and the musical 
program over the phone, but we covered the fu- 
nerals just the same to make sure that no slip-ups 
occurred. We spent most of our time outside, 
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leaning up against churches, although in a fit of 
tenacity I once elbowed my way into a sort of 
minstrels’ gallery at the funeral of a prominent 
banker and market rigger and sat in the middle of 
a bosomy quartet of female vocalists. A variation 
of this kind was well regarded by the rest of the 
city staff, in that it was hard to do and had, at the 
same time, a certain useless quality which appealed 
to all of us. 

I believe it would be fair to take our obits as 
representing the ideal Transcript story. The obit 
was always too long, for the executives held that 
the longer the story, the harder the reporter had 
worked, an end in itself. A short story could not 
be so desirable as a long one, since it meant that 
the reporter had been frittering away his-time in 
lunchrooms or worse — a correct estimate, I must 
add, since we did go to almost any lengths to get 
out of the office for a few hours. 

The obit had a great deal less standing with 
other papers in Boston. This enabled the Tran- 
script to harvest richly in the field of obituaries and 
to feel at ease in an appreciation of news values 
which other editors did not have enough sense to 
‘ comprehend. The obit was authoritative, exhaus- 
tive, and uninteresting. It required more work 
than it was worth, and it was a story which other 
papers usually managed to do without. It was, in 
sum, what we used to call a “technical scoop.” 

It sounds absurd to say that the Transcript had a 
commercial interest in funerals, that what we pub- 
lished under “Recent Deaths” was by way of 
being a “reader,” like one of the pasted-up stories 
describing plans for the regional convention of 
Frigidaire salesmen. I am sure that none of our 
executives, consciously, expected the legatees of a 
Transcript death to start an advertising campaign 
in the paper as a result of the handsome obit. But 
I could not escape the notion, watching so many 
pallbearers shouldering their burdens, that an ex- 
cellent reason must underlie our interest. Wiser 
heads than mine had figured it out, and I was will- 
ing to give it a whirl. Although it was hard for me 
to see what use the beneficiaries of a Boston trust 
might want to make of our advertising columns, 
the answer might lie somewhere in the overlapping 
and mysterious intricacies of high finance. Per- 
haps the deceased himself had been the stumbling 
block, cherishing an old prejudice against the 
Transcript and preventing his associates from giv- 
ing us a little business. Perhaps even now they 
were re-examining, in the light of our unique per- 
formance, their earlier judgments of newspaper 
media and rates. With the old man out of ‘the 
way, a fresh approach was possible. New ties 
could be cemented in sorrow or in relief or what- 
ever, and things would pick up again for the 
Transcript. 
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As I say, no one formally enunciated any such 
motives. I doubt if I could have discerned them at 
the time, yet they are perfectly plain to me today, 
and they offer almost the only explanation of why 
so many dissimilar people worked so hard for so 
little at projects so completely wide of the mark. 
Only good could follow such drudgery, we felt, 
But like the department stores, the heirs and suc- 
cessors ‘never did get around to laying it on the 
line. A friend or flunky of the deceased with some 
literary flair or reputation would favor us with a 
memoir for the editorial page a week or two later, 
but that was about all. We even made a final stab 
at the proceedings in probate court, reporting 
faithfully the public bequests —— the sums to be 
shared equally by the Animal Rescue League, the 
New England Home for Little Wanderers, the . 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, the Boston So- 
ciety for the Care of Girls, the New England 
Anti-Vivisection Society, Trinity Church, and 
such — and the story always ended: “The resid- 
uary estate is to be held in trust for the widow 
during her lifetime. ...” It was not that we 
actually expected to be mentioned in the will, yet 
my own vague impression was that the testator - 
would have put the Transcript down on his list if 
he had only realized our great need. 


A HORDE of charitable organizations preyed 
upon the Transcript in its latter years. No scheming 
merchant, if we had been blessed with the adver- 
tising of local retailers, would have coerced the 
paper into so many puffs, endorsements, and gen- 
eral publicity as these welfare organizations un- 
blushingly exacted from the Transcript. True, 
they did carry paid announcements in the paper 
each week, but, I suspect, at nominal rates, and for 
every line of what they were buying, they obtained 
without charge truly fantastic hospitality for their 
press releases. Like the fifty-fifty hash of rabbit 
and horse, one rabbit for one horse, the deal 
amounted to a half column of free space for every 
line of advertising. It became another of the 
despairing stunts with which the city staff idled 
away its time to see who could get into the paper 
verbatim the longest and worst press releases from 
this swarm of vultures. 

Here again was a curious motivation. One 
would not expect a staff genuinely striving for the 
paper’s. success to cripple its pages with such 
pitiful rubbish. In this case, the whole thing was 
a queer, reverse English attempt to rid ourselves 
of the city editor. 

As I have said, the news staff was an oddly 
assorted group, but it had a common characteris- 
tic, the blend of ignorance, egotism, and enthusi- 
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asm with which each of us viewed the Transcript 
and our own part in it. We were going to save the 
paper in spite of itself, and most of our momentum 
was spent on that hapless functionary, the city 
editor, who was in fact the only executive with 
whom we had to deal. So firmly was the discipline 
of our relationship fixed that none of us ever gave 
him a flat refusal or denounced him to his face, and 
it. seems unlikely that he would have known what 
we were talking about had we tried to straighten 
him out. He was only the inheritor of the attitudes 
which he applied to us, but we detested him and, 
again in our innocence, were sure that, given his 
head, he would commit some supreme folly which 
would eliminate him. Thus, when it came to 
letting a handout from the Anti-Vivisection So- 
‘ciety drivel move along without the touch of a 
pencil, we counted it a bitter medicine for the 
paper but one which might at least cure the 
Transcript of its city editor. Someone was bound to 
see the stuff and complain. 

I recall putting up a whole treatise, unabridged, 
from the M.S.P.C.A. on how to boil a live lobster 
without causing it pain, although the biological 
authority for the recipe was really no more than 
the fiat of the Society’s publicity man. If anyone 
really cares, the method, as I remember it, was 
to start the lobster off in lukewarm water and 
bring it slowly to the boil. This is not only at 
direct variance with the approved water’s-edge 


theory ‘of beginning with boiling water, but if you 
stop to think of it, it sounds like a prolongation and 
refinement of whatever discomfort the lobster ex- 
periences. The press release’ explained that the 
lukewarm water made the lobster groggy and that 
it yielded up the spirit hardly aware that anything 
unusual was going on. I have mentioned this 
press release at times in trying to explain the 
Transcript, but it was always taken to be mere 
facetiousness on my part. All I can say is that I 


_am willing to bet anyone that a deadpan telephone 


inquiry or visit to the M.S.P.C.A.. will bring, even 
today, an official written instruction on how to 
boil a live lobster without hurting it enough to 
give the Society grounds for action. (I have never 
seen any similar release from the Society with 
respect to oysters.) 

I worked for the Transcript almost seven years. 
In five of them we were each presented with a 
turkey on Thanksgiving, or rather with a turkey 
order on some market. In the sixth there was no 
turkey order. We took three pay cuts—a 10, a 
20, and a 40 per cent reduction; it may have been 
two twenties instead of the forty. At any rate, I 
left the paper in the summer of 1936 on a Saturday 
afternoon. With one stratagem or another, my 
wage had curved up slightly from its low. After 
running my legs off for six and a half years, I was 
getting only $10 a week less than when I had 
started. 


(To be continued) 


PROTEUS OF THE PIAZZE 


sy LYNNE LAWNER 


When hair of sea nymphs tangles in the early morning 


Baskets of fresh chicory, 


Dens of the Palatine release their tigers, turning 


Reef in a green sea; 


When cats doze mosaic and triumphal arches leap 
Through buttery hoops of sun, 
Here in the traveling circus of our noonday sleep, 


One plus one is but one. 


Tortoises to sprites to dolphins to spray say “Grazie”. 

Ina delirious loss of identity: 

A hatchet of dreams — hand it to him! — Proteus of the Piazze, 
Marketing his daily mystery. i 
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her fi rst and memorabié catlection ‘of short slories, and'i in. PALE HORSE, PALE ripen; * . 





hhew as, a git and: which i is very dear. to her 






‘roubles Iwas e ‘and I had not yet learned . 


: nT what kind ‘of ‘troubles they were, ‘or what finally ,- 
became of themi. It seemed to-me then there was" 
‘nothing to do but run. away ‘from them, thoughiall.- 
miy traditión, background, and: ‘training “had © 
‘taught ‘me unanswérably that no one except’ a` 
coward ever runs away -from - ‘anything. ‘What | 
_ nonsense! They should have taught mé the differ-). 





_of leaving me to find it‘out for myself. I learned’ 
`- finally that if'T still- had the sense I was borr With,- 
I would take off like” ‘a deer at the first warning of, 
i 7 certain: dangers, But. this „story I'am about to, tell. 
"you? happened before this great-truth impressed . 
* itself upon “me —+that we-do not run from ‘the. 
troubles‘ and: dangers: that are: truly ours, -and it is 
“© sbetter, to learn’ ‘what’ they are earlier than. later. 








“mate ‘about my own age, not my, troubles but my“, 
little: problem: I wanted to go. somewhere for-a’ 
spring holiday, by myself, to the-country, and ity 







e; and’she was not to tell-anyorie where I 


"ence between: courage’ and’ foolhardiness; instead; ` i 


-7 Andïf we don’t run from the’ others, we are fools. - 
ae ~ it confided to my friend Louise, é a former. schools. : 


should be- vety simple and nice and,-of course, not. 


To it she returns in this new “and exceptional: narrative. : = 


‘what’ to ‘do with them.. It no longer | can matter - Me 


` “amusing stories.that did not turn“grim: on; 


“KATHERINE “Anne-Porren. evoked some: “beautiful impressions of the Southwest, a region which. she - 





Ve 


had gone; but if she liked, i youi ‘end kier word - 
now and then, if. anything iriteresting was happen ; 





inge ‘She said she loved Ẹ Betting letters: but hated. ~ -` 


“answering. them; and she: knew the. very. place: for,- 
me, and’ she would- ‘ot ‘tell anybody ‘anything. ~ 


“Louise had then —she has it still —something ` 


near.to genius. for making improbable . persons, 
“places, and ‘situations sound attractive. She told. 
‘Ou. 





until little while later, when by,chance. you. SAW 





and: heard for yourself. So with this story. Every- ` 
‘thing was just as "Louise had’ ‘said: if you like, and > 





“everything was, at the-same time, * quite ‘different: cas 
“A fame’. - s 


“I'knòw the very place;” said Louise.: 
-ily of-real old-fashionéd German: ‘peasants,’ inthe’ 


.: deep blackland Texas farm. country; a household. 


‘hate’.to live with but is very ‘nice’ to visit. 


in real patriarchal style ~> ~~z the kind of thing you'd | 


Old’. 
father; ‘God Almighty himself,;with whiskers. and 


all; old mother, matriarch in: men’s shoes; ‘endless a 


“daughters and sons and sons-in-law, and fat babies 


“falling about the. ‘place; and fat. puppies — my. 


raving ty 7 Thomas w. Nason. oe of the Print’ Deserts Boston Public Libra 





-fayorite was .a darling little black thing‘ named 
. Kuno. — cows, calves, and sheep and lambs and `. 
: goats and turkeys. and guineas roaming up and. ` 
-` down the shallow green. hills,: ‘ducks and geese on~- 















the ponds. I was there in. the summer when the 
peaches and watermelons were in = 
“This is the end of March,” I said, doubtfully. 
“Spring comes early there,” said Louise: “T’ll 
write to the Millers about you, you juss get ‘ready 
to go.” ; 
“Just where is this paradise?” E 
“Not far from the Louisiana line,” said Louise. 
“Pll ask them to give you my attic —.oh, that was 
a sweet place! It’s a big room, with the roof slop- 
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- long,. ‘tip-tilted eyes, clear. as pale-blue water, 


ing to the floor on each side, and. the roof leaks a - 


little when it rains, so the shingles are all stained 
in beautiful streaks, all black and gray and mossy 
green, and in one corner there used to be a stack 
of dime novels, The Duchess, Ouida, Mrs. E.D.E.N- 


Southworth, Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s poems — one, 


summer they had a lady boarder who was a great 
reader, and she went off and left her library. I 
loved it! And everybody was. so healthy and 
goodhearted, and the weather was perfect. . 
How long do you want to stay?” 

I hadn’t thought of this, so I sdid at random, 
“About a month.” 


A sw days later I found myself tossed off like 


an express’ package from a dirty little crawling 
‘train onto the sodden platform òf a.country sta- 
tion, where the stationmaster emerged and locked 
up the waiting room before the train had ‘got 
round the bend. As he clumped by me he shifted 
his wad of tobacco to his cheek and asked, “Where 
you goin’?” 

“To the Müller farm,” I said, standing beside 
my small trunk and suitcase with: the bitter wind 
cutting my shoulders through my thin coat. 

“Anybody meet you?” BE asked, not pausing. 

“They said so.’ 

“All right,” He said, oad got- into his little 
ragged buckboard with a sway-backed horse and 
drove away. 

I turned my trunk on its side and sat on it 
facing the wind and the desolate mud-colored 
shapeless scene and began making up my-first 
letter to Louise. First I was going to tell her that 
unless she meant to be a novelist, there was no ex- 
cuse for her having so much imagination. In daily 
life, I was going to tell her, there are also such use- 
ful things as the plain facts that should be stuck to, 
through thick and thin. Anything else led to con- 
fusion like this. I was beginning to enjoy my 
letter to Louise when a sturdy boy about twelve 
yéars old crossed the platform: As he neared me, 
he took off his rough cap and bunched it in his 
thick hand, dirt-stained at the knuckles. His round 
cheeks, his round nose, his round chin were a cool, 
healthy red. In the globe of his face, as neatly 
‘circular as if drawn in bright crayon, his narrow, 


seemed-out of place, as if two incompatible strains: 
had collided in making him. They were beautiful 
eyes, and the rest of the face was not to be taken 
seriously. A blue woolen blouse buttoned up to 
his chin ended abruptly at his. waist as if he would 
outgrow it in another half hour, and his blue drill 
breeches flapped about his ankles. -His old clod- 
hopper shoes were several sizes too big for him. 

Altogether, it was plain he was not the first one to 
wear his clothes. Ée- was a cheerful, detached, 

self-possessed apparition against the tumbled 
brown earth and ragged dark sky, and I smiled at 
him as well as I could with a face that felt like wet 
clay. . 
He smiled back slightly without meeting: my 
eye; motioning for me to take up my suitcase. He 
swung my trunk to his head and totterèd across 
the uneven platform, down the steps slippery with 
mud, where I expected, to see him crushed be- 
neath his burden like an ant under a stone. He 
heaved the trunk into the back of his wagon with 
a fine sinash, took my suitcase and tossed it a 


‘then climbed up over óne front wheel while I 
scrambled my way up over the other. 


The pony, shaggy as a wintering bear, eased 


- himself into a grudging trot, while the boy, bowed 
- over with his cap pulled down over his ears and 
‘eyebrows, held the reins slack and fell into a brown 


study.: I examined the harness, a real mystery, It 


. met and clung’ in all sorts of unexpected places; it 
_ parted company in-what appeared to be strategic 


seats of jointure. . It was mended sketchily in risky 
places with bits of hairy rope. Other seemingly 
unimportant parts were bound together irrevo- 


- cably with wire. The bridle was too long for the 
'_pony’s stocky head, 'so he had shaken the bit out 
` of his mouth at the start, apparently, and went his 
‘own way at his own pace. 


‘Our vehicle was an exhausted specimen of 


i something called a spring wagon, who knows why? 


There wére no springs, and the shallow- enclosed 
platform at the back, suitable for carrying various 


- plunder, was worn away until it barely reached 


-scraping the iron tire. 


midway of the back wheels, one side of it steadily 
‘The wheels themselves 
spun not dully around and around in. the way of - 
common wheels, but elliptically, being loosened 


` at the hubs, so that we proceeded with a drunken, 
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hilarious swagger, like the rolling motion of a 
‘small boat on a choppy: sea. 

The soaked brown fields fell away on either side 
of the lane, all rough with winter-worn stubble 
ready to sink and become earth again. The scanty 
leafless woods.ran’ along an edge of the field 
nearby.. There was nothing beautiful in those 
woods now except the promise of spring, for I 
detested bleakness, but it gave me pleasure to 


t 
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_think that beyond this there might be something 


else beautiful in its own being, a river shaped and 
contained by its banks, or a field stripped down to 


-its true meaning; plowed and ready for the seed. 


The road turned abruptly and was almost hidden 


for.a moment, and we were going through the 
-woods. 


Closer sight of the crooked branches as- 


: sured’ me that spring was beginning, if sparely, 


z 


` feelings changed again toward warmth and ten-: ~. 


than what I had left. 


. reluctantly; the leaves were budding in tiny conės 


of watery green. besprinkling all the new shoots; a 


thin sedate rain began again. to fall, not so opaque - 


as a fog, but a mist that merely deepened over- 
- head, and lowered, until the clouds became rain 


in one swathing, delicate gray. 
As we emerged from the woods, the boy OUĂ 
himself and pointed forward, in silence. We were 


‘approaching the farm along the skirts of afine 


peach orchard, now faintly colored with’ young 
buds, but there was nothing to disguise 'the gaunt 
and aching ugliness of the farmhouse itself. In.this 
Texas valley, so gently modulated with small 
crests and shallows, “rolling country” as the farm- 


shyly and proudly, “I feach him: that. He has 


always such bad manners; but- I teach him!” 


I had arrived, it seemed, at the moment when 
the evening chores were about to begin. The en- 
tire Müller household streamed out of the door, 
each-man and. woman going about the affairs of 
the moment. The young girl walked with me up 


the porch steps and said, “This is my brother -` 
and a young man paused to shake hands -- 


Hans,” 
and’ passed by. “This*is my brother Fritz,” she 
said, and Fritz took my hand and dropped it as 
he went. “My sister, Annetje,” said the young girl, 
and a quiet young woman with a baby draped 
loosely like a scarf over her shoulder smiled. and held 
out her hand.: Hand after hand went by, their 
palms variously younger or older, broad or small, 
male or female, but all thick hard decent pegsant ` 
hands, warm and strong. And. in every face I saw. 


again the pale, tilted eyes, on every head that- - 


_ taffy-colored hair, as though they might all be 


ers say, the house was set on the peak of the barest i 
rise of ground, as if the most infertile spot had ` 


been thriftily chosen for building a shelter. It 
stood there staring and naked, an intruding 
stranger, strange even beside the barns ranged 
generously along the back, low-eaved and weath- 
ered to the color of stone. 

. The narrow windows and. the steeply sais 


brothers and sisters, though Annetje’s husband 
and still another daughter’s husband had gone by 
after greeting me. In the wide hall with a door at 
front and back, full of cloudy light and the smell 


.of soap, the old mother, also on her way out, 


stopped to offer her hand. She was a tall strong- 


` looking woman wearing a three-cornered black 


wool.shaw! on her head, her ‘skirts looped up over 


` a brown flannel petticoat. Not from her did the 


roof oppressed me; I wished to turn away and — 


* #5 go back. I had, come a long way to be-so dis- 


appointed, T thought, and yet I must go on, for 


there could be nothing here for me more painful ° 


But’ as we drew near the, 
` house, now hardly visible except for the yellow 


‘young ones get those water-clear eyes. Hers were 


black and shrewd and searching, a-band of hair ` 


showed black streaked with gray, her seamed dry . 


face was brown as.seasoned bark, and she walked 
inher rubber-boots with the stride of a man.- ‘She 


“shook my hand briefly:and said in German English. 


_ that’ I was welcome, smiling and mac her 


lamplight in the back, perhaps in the kitchen, my . 


dernéss, or perhaps just an apprehension that I 


could feel so, maybe, again. 


os 


Tne wagon drew up before the porch, .and- I 
started climbing down. No sooner had my’ foot 


touched ground than an enormous black dog of 
the detestable German shepherd breed leaped 


Silently at me, and as siléntly T covered my face 


with my arms and leaped back. “Kuno, down!” 


“shouted the boy, lunging at him. The front door 
flew open and a young girl with yellow hair ran 


down the steps. and seized the ugly beast by the 
scruff. “He does, not mean, anything,” she said 
seriously in English. “He is only a dog.” 

Just Louise’s darling little puppy Kuno, I 
thought, a year or so older. Kuno whined, apolo- 


a gized by bowing and scraping one front paw on 


the ground, and the girl holding his scruff said, 


blackened teeth. 
~ “This is-my girl-Hatsy,” she told me, “and she 
will show you.to your room.” Hatsy took my hand 


‘as if I were a child needing a guide. I followed her 


ie upa flight of steps steep as a'ladder, and there we 


werg, in-Louise’s attic room, with the sloping roof. 
Yes, the shingles were stained all the’ colors she 
had said. There were the dime novels heaped in 


“the corner. For once, Louise had-got it straight, 
,and it was homely and familiar, as if I had seen it 


. before. 


“My ‘mother says we could give you a 
better place on the downstairs,” said Hatsy, in her 
soft blurred English, “but she said in her lettér you 
would like it so.” `I told her indeed I did like it so. 
She went down the steep stairs then, and her 
brother came -up as if'he were climbing a tree, 
with the trunk on his head and the suitcase in his 
right hand, and I could not see what kept the 
trunk from crashing back to the bottom, as he 
used the left hand to climb with. He put his bur- 
den down and straightened up, wriggling his 
shoulders and panting only alittle. I thanked’ him 


and he pushed his cap back and pulled it forward 
again, which I took for some sort of polite re- 
sponse, and clattered out hugely. Looking out of 
my window a few minutes later, I saw him setting 
off across the fields carrying a lighted lantern and 
a large steel trap. 

I began changing my first letter, to Louise. 
“I’m going to like it here. I don’t quite know why, 
but it’s going to be all right. Maybe I can tell 
you later —” 


s 
A R sound of the German speech in the house- 
hold below was part of the pleasantness, for they 
were not talking to me and did not expect me to 
answer. All the German I understood then was 
contained in five small deadly sentimental songs 
of Heine’s, learned by heart; and this was a very 
different tongue, Low German corrupted by three 
generations in a foreign country. A dozen miles 
away, where Texas and Louisiana melted together 
in a rotting swamp whose sluggish undertow of 
decay nourished the roots of pine and cedar, a 
colony of French immigrants had lived out two 
hundred years of exile, not wholly incorruptible, 
but mystically faithful to the marrow of their 
bones, obstinately speaking their old French, by 
then as strange to the French as it was to the 
English. I had known many of these families 
during a certain'long summer happily remem- 
bered, and here, listening to another language 
nobody could understand except those of this small 
farming community, I knew that I was again in a 
house of perpetual exile. These were solid, practi- 
cal, hard-bitten, landholding German peasants who 
stuck their mattocks into the earth deep and held 
fast wherever they were, because to them life and 
the land were one indivisible thing; but never in any 
wise did they confuse nationality with habitation. 

I liked the thick warm voices, and it was good 
not to have to understand what they were saying. 
I loved that silence which means freedom from 
the constant pressure of other minds and other 
opinions and other feelings, that freedom to fold 
up in quiet and go back to my own center, to find 
out again, for it is always a rediscovery, what kind 
of creature it is that rules me finally, makes all 
the decisions no matter who thinks they make 
them, even I; who little by little takes everything 
away except the one thing I cannot live without, 
and who will one day say, “Now I am all you have 
left —- take me.” I paused there a good while 
listening to this muted unknown language which 
was silence with music in it; I could be moved 
and touched but not troubled by it, as by the 
crying of frogs or the wind in the tfees. 

The catalpa tree at my window would, I no- 
ticed, when it came into leaf, shut off my view of 
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the barns and the fields beyond. When in bloom 
the branches would almost reach through the 
window. But now they were a thin screen through 
which the calves, splotchy red and white, moved 
prettily against the weathered darkness of the 
sheds. The brown fields would soon be green 
again; the sheep would not look then as they did 
now, merely lumps of moving earth, but would be 
washed by the rains and become clean gray. All 
the beauty of the landscape now was in the har- 
mony of the valley rolling fluently away to the’ 
wood’s edge. It was an inland country, with the 
forlorn look of all unloved things; winter in this 
part of the South is a moribund coma, not the 
Northern death sleep with the sure promise of 
resurrection. But in my South, my loved and 
never-forgotten country, after her long sickness, 
with only a slight stirring, an opening of the eyes 
between one breath and the next, between night 
and day, the earth revives and bursts into the 
plenty of spring with fruit and flowers together, 
spring and summer at once under the hot shim- 
mering blue sky. 

The freshening wind promised another light 
sedate rain to come at evening. The voices below- 
stairs dispersed, rose again, separately calling from 
the yards and barns. The old woman strode down 
the path toward the cow sheds, Hatsy running be- 
hind her. The woman wore her wooden yoke, 
with the milking pails covered and closed with 
iron hasps, slung easily across her shoulders, but 
her daughter carried two tin milking pails on her 
arm. When they pushed back the bars of cedar 
which opened onto the fields, the cows came 
through lowing and crowding, and the calves 
scampered each to his own dam with reaching, 
opened mouths. Then there was the battle of 
separating the hungry children from their mothers 
when they had taken their scanty share. The old 
woman slapped their little haunches with her 
open palm, Hatsy dragged at their halters, her 
feet slipping wide in the mud, the cows bellowed 
and brandished their horns, the calves bawled like 
rebellious babies. Hatsy’s long yellow braids 
whisked round her shoulders, her laughter was a 
shrill streak of gaiety above the angry cow voices 
and the raucous shouting of the old woman. 

From the kitchen porch below came the sound 
of splashing water, the creaking of the pump 
handle, and the stamping boots of men. I sat in 
the window watching the darkness come on 
slowly. All the sounds of the place gathered un- 
der the roof while the lamps were being lighted. 
My own small lamp had a handle on the oil bowl, 
like a cup’s. There was also a lantern with a 
frosted chimney hanging by a nail on the wall. A 
voice called to me from the foot of my stairs and 
I looked down into the face of a dark-skinned, 
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flaxen-haired young woman, far advanced in 
pregnancy, and carrying a prosperous year-old 
boy on her hip, one arm clutching him to her, the 
“other raised above her head so that her lantern 
shone upon their heads. “The supper is now 
ready,” she said, and waitéd for me to come down 
before turning away.. 

Inthe large square room the ghol family was 
gathering at a long table “covered with ‘a red 
‘checkered cotton cloth, -heaped-up platters of 
steaming food at either end. A crippled and badly 
deformed servant girl was-setting down pitchers 
of milk. Her. head was so ‘bowed over, her face 
was almost hidden,” and her- whole body was 
maimed in some painful, mysterious way; prob- 
ably-congenital, I supposed,-though she seemed 
wiry- and tough. Her knotted hands shook con- 
tinually, her wagging head: kept pace .with her 
restless elbows. 





presence itself in. the. room; and seeing ‘Father 


Miiller’s pale-gray deep-set choleric eyes and high . 


_cheekbones, it was easy to trace the family resem- 


blance around the table: it was- plain that poor 


` Mother Müller had never had.a child of her own 


‘She ran ‘unsteadily around the ~ 


table scattering plates, dodging whoever stood in: - 


her way; no one moved aside for her, or spoke to 
her, or even glanced after her when she vanished 
into the kitchen. i 

‘The men moved forward to: their chairs: Father 


Müller took his patriarchi’s place .at the’ head. 


of the ‘table, Mother Miller looming behind 


. their wives standing back'of their chairs to serve 
` them, for three generations in this country had 


‘slanted clear eyes. 


`— black-eyed, black-haired South Germany peo- 


ple. True, she had borne them, but that was all; 
they belonged: to their father. 


Gretchen, expécting another baby, obviously the 


pet of the family, with the sly smiling manner of a- 
‘spoiled child, who wore the contented air of ‘a 


lazy, healthy young animal, séeming always about 
to yawn,. had hair like pulled. taffy and thost 


ee 
` Annetje s baby drooléd comfortably down her 


back, while she spooned things from platters and 
bowls for her husband. ,Whénever their eyes met, 


-they smiled with a gentle, reserved warmth in 
_ their eyes, the smile of Jong and sute friendship.. 


_ children’s marrying | and leaving home. 


`- him like a dark boulder. The young men ranged-, 
-. themselves about one side, the married ones with 


not made.them self-conscious or disturbed their . 


‘ancient customs. The two’ sons-in-law and three 
sons rolled down their shirt sleeves before begin- 
ning to eat. Their faces-were polished with recent 
scrubbing and their open collars were damp. 


. Mother Müller pointed to me; then waved her’ 


-hand at her‘ household, telling off their names 


Father Miiller.did not in the least believe i in. his 
Marry,, 
yes, of course; but must that take a son or daughter 


‘from him? He’ always could provide work and a 


place in the-household for his daughters’ husbands, 
and in time he would do the same for his sons” 
wives. ‘A new, room had lately been ‘built. on, to 
the northeast, Annetje explained to me, leaning 
above her husband’s head and talking across the 
table, for Hatsy to live in when she should be 
married. Hatsy turned very beautifully pink and 


. ducked her head almost into her plate, then looked 


rapidly once more. I was a stranger and a guest, ` 
so was seated on the men’s side of the table, and ` 


_ Hatsy, whose réal name turned-out to be Huldah, 


the maiden of the family, was-seated on the*chil- 
- dren’s side of the beard, attending to them. and 


` keeping them in order. These infants ranged from _ 
two years to ‘ten, five in number — not counting ` 


the one still straddling his mother’s hip. behind his 
- father’s chair — divided between the two married 


_ daughters. The children ravened and gorged-and _ 
reached their hands into the sugar bowl to'sprinkle 


sugar on everything they ate, solemnly elated-over 
their food and paying po-attention to Hatsy, who 
struggled with them only a little less energetically 
than she did with the calves,’ and ate almost 
nothing. She was about seventeen years old, pale- 
lipped and too thin, and her -slèek fine “butter- 
yellow hair, streaked light and dark, real German 
“peasant hair, gavé her an air of fragility. But she 
shared the big-boned structure, thé enormous en- 
ergy and animal’ force that was like a bodily 


“up ‘boldly -and said, “Zah,.jah, I am marrit now 
- soon!’ Everybody laughed except Mother Miller, . 


who said in German that girls at home never 


knew when they were well off — no, they must go ` 
This remark did not seem ° 


bringing i in husbands. 
to. hurt’ anybody’s feelings, and. Gretchen said it 


was nice that I’ was going to be here for the wed- | 
ding.. This reminded Annetje of something, and _ 


she spoke in English to the table at large, saying 


‘that the Lutheran pastor had advised her to at- 


tend church oftener and put her young ones. in 
Sunday School, so that God would. give her a 


blessing with her next child. I counted around 
again, and sure enough, with Gretchen’s unborn, ` 


there were eight ‘children-at that table under the 
age of ten; somebody was going to need a blessing 
in all that crowd, no doubt.’ Father’ Müller de- 
livered a short speech to his daughter in German, 
then turned to me and said; “What I say iss, it iss 
all craziness to go to church and pay a preacher 
goot money to talk his nonsense. Say rather that 
he pay me to @ome and lissen,. then I vill go!” His 
eyes glared with sudden fierceness above his 


square anced gray and yellow, beard that , 
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Even the tawny” 


She stood now easing the’ 
-weight of her little boy’on her husband’s chair 
back, reaching with her left-arm over his shoulder ` 
‘to refill his plate from time to time. 


a 





o 





sprouted directly out from the high cheekbones. - 


“He thinks, so, that my time maybe costs noting? 
That iss goot! Let him pay me!” 

Mother Müller, snorted and shuffled her feet. 
“Ach, you talk, you talk! Now. you vill make the 
pastor goot and mad if he hears. Vot ve do, if he 
vill not chrissen the babies?” ; 

“You give him goot money, he vill chrissen,” 
shouted Father Müller. | “You vait und see!” . 
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attic in order, there was nothing at all for me to do, 


_ and I walked out of this enthusiastic bustle into the 
. lane, feeling extremely useless. But the repose, the 
_ almost hysterical inertia of their minds in the midst 
"of this muscular life, communicated itself to me lit- 


tle by little, and I absorbed it gratefully in silence 
and felt all the hidden knotted painful places in my 


- own mind beginning to loosen. It was easier to 


“Ah sure, dot iss so,” -agreed ‘Mother Miller. l 


“Only donot let him hear!” 

There was a gust of excited talk in German, 
‘with much rapping of knife handles on the table. 
T gave up trying to understand, but watched their 
faces. It sounded like a pitched battle, but they 
were agreeing about something.. They were 
united in their tribal skepticisms, as in everything 
else. 
all, even the sons-in-law, one human being di- 
vided into several separate appearances. The crip-. 
pled servant girl brought in more food and gath- 
ered up plates and went away in her limping run, 
and she seemed to me the only individual in the 
house. Even I felt dividéd. into many fragments, 
having left or lost a part of myself in every place 
I had traveled, in every life mine had touched, 
above all, in every death’ of someone near to me 


breathe, and I might weep, if I pleased. In a very 

few days I no longer felt like weeping. 
One morning I saw Hatsy spading up the 

kitchen garden plot, and my offer to help, to 


` spread the seeds and cover them, was accepted. 


I got a powerful impression that they were ~ 


We worked at this for several hours each morning, 
until the warmth of the sun’ and the stooping 
posture’ induced in me a comfortable vertigo. I 
forgot to count the days, they were one like the 
other except™as the colors of the air changed, 
deepening and warming to keep step with the ad- 
vancing season, and the earth grew firmer under- 
foot with the swelling tangle of crowding roots. 
The children, so hungry and noisy at the table, . 
were peaceable little folk who played silent en- ` 
grossed game$ in the front yard. They were always 


` kneading mud into loaves and pies and carrying 


that had’ carried into the grave some part of my - 


living cells. But the servant, she was whole, and 
belonged nowhere. 


Toas easily enough into the marginal life of 
the household ways and habits. Day began early 


at the Millers’, and we ate breakfast by yellow’ 


lamplight, with the gray damp winds blowing - 


with spring softness through the open windows. 
The men swallowed their last cups of steaming 


coffee standing, with their hats on, and went out . 


to harness the horses to the plows at sunrise. 


Annetje, with her fat baby slung over her shoulder, ' 


could sweep a room or make a bed with one hand, 
all finished before the day was well begun; and she 
spent the rest of the day outdoors, caring for the 
chickens and the pigs. 
in with a shallow box full of newly hatched chick- 
ens, abject dabs of wet fluff, and put them on a 


_ table in her bedroom where she might tend them, 


carefully on their first day. Mother Miiller strode 
about hugely, giving orders right and left, while 


Now and then she came . 


Father Müller, smoothing his whiskers and light- _ 


ing his pipe, drove away to town with Mother 
-Müller calling out after him final directions and 
instructions about household needs. He never 
spoke a word to her or looked at hér and appeared 
not to be listening, but he always returned in a 
few hours, with every commission pérformed ex- 
actly. ‘After I had made my own bed and set my 
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their battered dolls and cotton rag animals through 
the operatioris of domestic life. They fed them, 
put them to bed; they got them up and fed them - 
again, set them to their chores making more mud 
loaves; or they would harness themselves to their 
carts and gallop away to a great shady chestnut 
tree on the opposite side of the house. Here the 
tree became the Turnverein, and they themselves 
were. again human beings, solemnly ambling about 
in a dance and going through the motions of drink- 
ing beer. Miraculously changed once more into 


horses, they harnessed themselves and galloped 


home. ‘They came at call to be fed and put to sleep 
with the docility of their own toys or animal play- 
mates. Their mothers handled them with instinc- 
tive, constant gentleness; they never seemed to be, 
troubled ‘by them. They were as devoted and 
care-taking as a cat with her kittens. 

Sometimes I. took Annetje’s next to youngest 
child, a'baby of two. years; in her little wagon, and 
we would go down through the orchard and into 
the lane for a’short distance. I would turn again 
into a smaller lane, smoother because less trav- ' 
eled, and we would go slowly between the aisles of 
mulberry trees where the fruit was beginning to 
hang and curl like green furry worms. The baby 
would sit in a comipact mound of flannel and cal- 
ico, her pale-blué eyes tilted and shining under her 


_cap, her little lower teeth showing in a rapt smile. 


Sometimes séveral of the other children would 
follow along quietly. When I turned, they all - 
turned without question, and we would proceed 
back to the house as sedately as we had set out. 
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The narrow lane, I discovered, led to the river, 
and it became my favorite walk. Almost every 
day I went along the edge of the naked wood, 
passionately occupied with looking for signs of 
spring. The changes there were so subtle and 
gradual, I found one day that branches of willows 
and sprays of blackberry vine alike were covered 
with fine points of green; the color had changed 
overnight, or so it seemed, and | knew that to- 
morrow the whole valley and wood and edge of 
the river would be quick and feathery with golden 
green blowing in the winds. 

And it was so. On that day I did not leave the 
river until after dark and came home through the 
marsh with the owls and nightjars crying over my 
head, calling in a strange broken chorus in the 
woods until the farthest answering cry was a 
ghostly echo. When I went through the orchard 
the trees were freshly budded out with pale bloom, 
the branches were immobile in the thin darkness, 
but the flower clusters shivered in a soundless 
dance of delicately woven light, whirling as airily 
as leaves in a breeze, as rhythmically as water in a 
fountain. Every tree was budded out with this 
living, pulsing fire as fragile and cool as bubbles. 
When I opened the gate their light shone on my 
hands like fox fire. When I looked back, the shim- 
mer of golden light was there, it was no dream. 

Hatsy was on her knees in the dining room, 
washing the floor with heavy dark rags. She al- 
ways did this work at night, so the men with their 
heavy boots would not be tracking it up again and 
it would be immaculate in the morning. She 
turned her young face to me in a stupor of fatigue. 
“Ottilie! Ottilie” she called loudly, and before I 
could speak, she said, “Ottilie will give you sup- 
per. It is waiting, all ready.” I tried to tell her 
that I was not hungry, but she wished to reassure 
me. “Look, we all must eat. Now, or then, it’s no 
trouble.” She sat back on her heels, and raising 

„her head, looked over the window sill at the or- 
chard. She smiled and paused for a moment and 
said happily, “Now it iscome spring. Every spring 
we have that.” She bent again over the great pail 
of water with her mops. 

The crippled servant came in, stumbling per- 
ilously on the slippery floor, and set a dish before 
me, lentils with sausage and red chopped cabbage. 
It was hot and savory and I was truly grateful, for 
I found I was hungry, after all. I looked at her — 
so her name was Ottilie? — and said, “Thank 
you.” “She can’t talk,” said Hatsy, simply, stating 
a fact that need not be emphasized. The blurred, 
dark face was neither young nor old, but crumpled 
into crisscross wrinkles, irrelevant either to age or 
suffering; simply wrinkles, patternless blackened 
seams as if the perishable flesh had been wrung in 
a hard cruel fist. Yet in that mutilated face I saw 
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high cheekbones, slanted water-blue eyes, the 
pupils very large and strained with the anxiety of 
one peering into a darkness full of danger. She 
jarred heavily against the table as she turned, her 
bowed back trembling with the perpetual working 
of her withered arms, and ran away in aimless, 
driven haste. 

Hatsy sat on her heels again for a moment, 
tossed her braids back over her shoulder, and said, 
“That is Ottilie. She is not sick now. She is only 
like that since she was sick when she was baby: 
But she can work so well as I can. She cooks. 
But she cannot talk so you can understand.” She 
went up on her knees, bowed over, and began to 
scrub again, with new energy. She was really a 
network of thin taut ligaments and long muscles 
elastic as woven steel. She would always work too 
hard, and be tired all her life, and never know 
that this was anything but perfectly natural; 
everybody worked all the time, because there was 
always more work waiting when they had finished 
what they were doing then. I ate my supper and 
took my plate to the kitchen and set it on the table. 
Ottilie was sitting in a kitchen chair with her feet 
in the open oven, her arms folded, and her head 
wagegling a little. She did not see or hear me. 


A: HOME, Hatsy wore an old brown corduroy 
dress and galoshes without stockings. Her skirts 
were short enough to show her thin legs, slightly 
crooked below the knees, as if she had walked too 
early. “Hatsy, she’s a good, quick girl,” said 
Mother Müller, to whom praising anybody or 
anything did not come easily. On Saturdays, 
Hatsy took a voluminous bath in a big tub in the 
closet back of the kitchen, where also were stored 
the extra chamber pots, slop jars, and water jugs. 
She then unplaited her yellow hair and bound up 
the crinkled floss with a wreath of pink cotton rose- 
buds, put on her pale-blue China silk dress, and 
went to the Turnverein to dance and drink a seidel 
of dark-brown beer with her devoted suitor, who 
resembled her brothers enough to be her brother. 
On Sundays, the entire family went to the Turn- 
verein after copious washings, getting into starched 
dresses and shirts, and getting the baskets of 
food stored in the wagons. The servant, Ottilie, 
would rush out to see them off, standing with both 
shaking arms folded over her forehead, shading 
her troubled eyes to watch.them to the turn of the 
lane. Her muteness seemed nearly absolute; she 
had no coherent language of signs. Yet three times 
a day she spread that enormous table with solid 
food, freshly baked bread, huge platters of vege- 
tables, immoderate roasts of meat, extravagant 
tarts, strudels, pies — enough for twenty people. 


If neighbors.came in for an afternoon on some 
holiday, Ottilie would stumble into the big north 
room, the parlor, with its golden-oak melodeon, a 
harsh-green Brussels carpet, Nottingham lace cur- 
tains, crocheted lace antimacassars on the chair 


backs, to serve them coffee with cream and sugar `, 


and. thick slices of yellow cake. 

Mother Müller sat but seldom in her parlor, 
‘and always with an air-of formal unease, her 
knotted big fingers cramped in a cluster. But 
Father Miiller often sat there in thé evenings, 
Where no one ventured to follow him unless com- 


*manded; he sometimes played chess with his": 


elder son-in-law, who had: learned a- good while 
ago that Father Müller was a good player who 
abhorred an easy-victory, and he dared not do 
less “than put up the best fight he was: able, but 
even so, if Father Müller felt himself winning too 


often, he would roar, “No, you are not trying |. 


. You are not doing your best. Now we stop this 
nonsense !”, and the son-in-law would find himself 
dismissed in temporary ‘disgrace. ` 

Most evenings, however, Father Müller sát by 
himself and read Das Kapital. He would settle 
deeply into the red plush base rocker and spread 
the volume upon a low table before him. It-was 
an early edition in -blotty black German type, 
' stained and ragged in its leather cover, the pages 
falling apart, a very bible. He knew whole chap- 
ters almost by heart, and added nothing to, took 
nothing from, the canonical, once-delivered text. 
I cannot say at that time of my life’I had never 
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lend money so my neighbors do not fall into 
the hands of the. bank, and so I am not Kapital. 
Someday these* workers, they can buy land from 
me; for less than they can get it anywhere else. 
Well, that ‘is what I can do, that is all.’ He 
turned over a page, and his angry gray eyes looked 
out at me under his shaggy brows. “I buy my 
land with my hard work, all my life, and I rent it 
cheap ‘to my neighbors, and then they say they 
will not elect my son-in-law, my Arinetje’s hus- 
band, to be sheriff because I am atheist. So then 
I say, all right, but next year you pay more for 
your land or-more shares of your crops. If I am 
atheist, I will act like one. So; my Annetje’s hus- 


_ band is sheriff, that is all.” 


. He had put a stubby forefinger on a line to mark 
his place, and now he sank himself into his book, 
and I left quietly without saying good night. 


4 ‘Turnverein was an octagonal pavilion set in 
‘a cleared space in a patch of woods belonging to 
Father Miller. 


The German colony came here 
to sit about in the-cool shade, while a small brass 
band played cloppity country dances. The girls 


-danced/ with energy and direction, their starched 


petticoats rustling like dry leaves. The boys were: 
more. awkward, but willing; they clutched their 
partners’ waists and left crumpled sweaty spots 


- where they clutched. Here Mother Miller took 


heard of Das Kapital, but I had certainly never ; 


known anyone who had read it, though if anyone 
mentioned it, it was always with profound :disap- 
proval. It was not a book one had to read in order 
to reject it. And here was this respectable old 
farmer who accepted. its’ dogma as a religion — 
that is to say, its legendary inapplicable precepts 
were just, right, proper, one must believe in them, 
of course; but life, everyday living, was another 
and unrelated thing. Father Müller was the 


wealthiest man in his community; almost every. 


neighboring farmer rented land from him, and 
some of them worked it on the share system. He 
explained this to me one evening after he had given 
up trying to teach me chess. He was not sur- 
.prised that I could: not learn, at least not in one 
lesson, and he was not surprised either that I 
knew nothing about. Das Kapital. 
his own arrangements to me thus: “These men, 
they cannot buy their land. The land must be 
bought, for Kapital owns it, and Kapital will not 
give back to the worker the land that is his. Well, 
~ somehow, I can always buy land. Why? I do not 
know. I only know that with my first land here I 
made good crops to buy more land, and so I rent 
it cheap, more than anybody else I rent it cheap, I 


He explained. 


her ease after a hard week. Her gaunt limbs would 
relax, her knees spread squarely apart, and she 
would gossip over her beer with the women of her 


own generation. 


On the other side of the pavilion, Father Müller 
would sit with the sober grandfathers, their long 


. curved’ pipes wagging on their chests.as they dis- 
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cussed local politics with profound gravity, their 
hard peasant fatalism tempered only a little by a 
shrewd worldly distrust of all officeholders not 
personally known to them, ‘all political plans ex- 
cept their own immediate ones. When Father 
Müller talked, they listened respectfully, with 
faith in him as a strong man, head of his own 


house and his’ community. They nodded slowly 


whenever he took his pipe from his mouth and ges- 
tured, holding it by the bowl as if it were a stone 
he was getting ready to throw. 

On our, way back from the Turnverein one eve- . 
ning, Mother Müller said to me, “Well, now, by 
the grace of Gott it is all settled between Hatsy 
and her man. It is next Sunday by this time they 
will be marrit.” - 

All the folk who usually went to the Turnverein 
on Sundays carne instead to, the Müller house for 
the wedding. They brought useful presents, 
mostly bed linen, pillow covers, a-white counter- 
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pane, with a few ornaments for the bridal cham- 
ber; and the bridegroom’s gift to the bride was a 
necklace, a double string of red coral twigs. Just 
before the short ceremony began, he slipped the 
necklace over her head with trembling hands. She 
smiled up at him shakily and helped him disen- 
tangle her short veil from the coral, then they joined 
hands and turned their faces to the pastor, not let- 
ting go until time for the exchange of rings — the 
widest, thickest, reddest gold bands to be found, no 
doubt — and at that moment they both stopped 
smiling and turned a little pale. The groom re- 
covered first, and bent over — he was consider- 
ably taller than she — and kissed her on the fore- 
head. His eyes were a deep blue, and his hair not 
really Müller taffy color, but a light chestnut; a 
good-looking, gentle-tempered boy, I decided, and 
he looked at Hatsy as if he liked what he saw. 
They knelt and clasped hands again for the final 
prayer, then stood together and exchanged the 
bridal kiss, a very chaste reserved one, still not on 
the lips. Then everybody came to shake hands and 
the men all kissed the bride and the women all 
kissed the groom. Some of the women whispered 
in Hatsy’s ear, and all burst out laughing except 
Hatsy, who turned red from her forehead to her 
throat. She whispered in turn to her husband, 
who nodded in agreement. She then tried to slip 
away quietly, but the watchful young girls were 
after her, and shortly we saw her running through 
the blossoming orchard, holding up her white 
ruffled skirts, with all the girls in pursuit, shrieking 
and calling like excited hunters, for the first to 
overtake and touch her would be the next bride. 
They returned, breathless, dragging the lucky one 
with them, and held her, against her ecstatic re- 
sistance, while all the young boys kissed her. 

The guests stayed on for a huge supper, and 
Ottilie came in, wearing a fresh blue apron, sweat 
beaded in the wrinkles of her forehead and around 
her formless mouth, and passed the food around 
the table. The men ate first, and then Hatsy came 
in with the women for the first time, still wearing 
her square little veil of white cotton net bound on 
her hair with peach blossoms shattered in the 
bride’s race. After supper, one of the girls played 
waltzes and polkas on the melodeon, and every- 
one danced. The bridegroom drew gallons of beer 
from a keg set up in the hall, and at midnight 
everybody went away, warmly emotional and 
happy. I went down to the kitchen for a pitcher 
of hot water. The servant was still setting things to 
rights, hobbling between table and cupboard. 
Her face was a brown smudge of anxiety, her eyes 
were wide and dazed. Her uncertain harids rat- 
tled among the pans, but nothing could make her 
seem real, or in any way connected with the life 
around her. Yet when I set my pitcher on the 
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‘stove, she lifted the heavy kettle and poured the 


scalding water into it without spilling a drop. 


Ta clear honey green of the early morning sky 
was a mirror of the bright earth. At the edge of 
the woods there had sprung a reticent blooming 
ofsmall white and pale-colored flowers. The peach 
trees were now each a separate nosegay of shell 
rose and white. I left the house, meaning to take” 
the short path across to the lane of mulberries. 
The women were deep in the house, the men 
were away to the fields, the animals were turned 
into the pastures, and only Ottilie was visible, 
sitting on the steps of the back porch peeling po- 
tatoes. She gazed in my direction with eyes that 
fell short of me, and seemed to focus on a point 
midway between us, and gave no sign. Then she 
dropped her knife and rose, her mouth opened and 
closed several times, she strained toward me, 
motioning with her right hand. I went to her, her 
hands came out and clutched my sleeve, and for a 
moment I feared to hear her voice. There was no 
sound from her, but she drew me along after her, 
full of some mysterious purpose of her own. She 
opened the door of a dingy, bitter-smelling room, 
windowless, which opened off the kitchen, beside 
the closet where Hatsy took her baths. A lumpy 
narrow cot and a chest of drawers supporting a 
blistered looking-glass almost filled the space. 
Ottilie’s lips moved, struggling for speech, as she 
pulled and tumbled over a heap of rubbish in the 
top drawer. She took out a photograph and put it 
in my hands. It was in the old style, faded to a 
dirty yellow, mounted on cardboard elaborately 
clipped and gilded at the edges. 

I saw a girl child about five years old, a pretty 
smiling German baby, looking curiously like a 
slightly elder sister of Annetje’s two-year-old, 
wearing a frilled frock and a prodigious curl of 
blonde hair on the crown of her head. The strong 
legs, round as sausages, were encased in long white 
ribbed stockings, and the square firm feet were 
laced into old-fashioned soft-soled black boots. 
Ottilie peered over the picture, twisted her neck, 
and looked up into my face. I saw the slanted 
water-blue eyes and the high cheekbones of the 
Miillers again, mutilated, almost destroyed, but 
unmistakable. This child was what she had been, 
and she was without doubt the elder sister of 
Annetje and Gretchen and Hatsy; in urgent panto- 
mime she insisted that this was so — she patted the 
picture and her own face, and strove terribly to 
speak. She pointed to the name written carefully 
on the back, Ottilie, and touched her mouth with 
her bent knuckles. Her head wagged in her per- 
petual nod; her shaking hand seemed to flap the 
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photograph at me in a roguish humor. The bit of’ 


cardboard connected her at once somehow to the 
world of human beings I knew; for an instant some 
filament lighter than cobweb spun itself out be- 
tween that living center in her and in me, a fila- 
ment from some center that held us all bound to 
our inescapable common source, so that her life 
and mine were kin, even a part of each other, and 
the painfulness and strangeness of her vanished. 


, She knew well that she had been Ottilie, with those 


steady legs and watching eyes, and she was Ottilie 
still within herself. For a moment, being alive, she 


_ knew she suffered, for she stood and shook with 


silent crying, smearing away her tears with the 
open palm of her hand. Even while her cheeks 


were wet, her face changed. Her eyes cleared and ` 


‘ fixed themselves upon that point in space which 


seemed for her to contain her unaccountable and ` 


terrible troubles. She turned her head as if she 
had heard a voice and disappeared in her stagger- 
ing run-into the kitchen, leaving the drawer 
open and the photograph face downward on the 
chest. ‘ 

At midday meal she came hurrying and.splash- 
ing coffee on the white floor, restored to her own 
secret existence of -perpetual amazement, and 
again I had become a stranger to her like all the 
rest, but she was no stranger to me, and could not 
be again. 

-The youngest brother came in, holding up an 
opossum he had caught in his trap. He swung the 
furry body from side to side, his eyes fairly nar- 


- rowed with pride as he showed us’ the mangled 


creature. “No, it is cruel, even for the wild ani- 
mals,” said gentle Annetje to me, “but boys love 
to kill, they love to hurt things. I am always 
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there, floating but fixed, refusing to be carried 
away. I reasoned it out. The Müllers, what-else 
could they have done with Ottilie? By a physical 
accident in her childhood, ‘she had been stripped 
of everything but her mere existence. It was not a 
society or a class that pampered its invalids and 
the unfit. So long. as one lived, one did one’s 
share. This was her place, in this family she had 
been’ born and must die; did she suffer? No one 
asked, no one looked to see. Suffering went with 
life; suffering and labor. While one lived .one 
worked, that was all, and without complaints, for 
no one had time to listen, and everybody had his 
own troubles. So, what else could they have done 
with Ottilie? As for me, I could do nothing but 
promise myself that I would forget her, too; and 
to remember her for the rest of my life. 

Sitting at the long table, I would watch Ottilie 
clattering about in her tormented haste, bringing 
in that endless food that represented all her life’s 
labors. My mind would follow her into the kitch- 
en, where I could see her peering into the great 
simmering kettles, the crowded oven, her ruined 


_ hands always lifting and stirring, and paring and . 


chopping, her whole body a mere machine of 
torture. Straight up to the surface of my mind 
the thought would come urgently, clearly, as if 
driving time toward the desired event: Let it be 
now, let it be now. Not even tomorrow, no, today. 
Let her sit down quietly in her rickety’chair by the 


- stove and fold those arms, and let us find her 


afraid he will trap poor-Kuno.” I thought pri- , 


vately that Kuno, a wolfish, ungracious beast, 
might well prove a match for any trap. Annetje 
was full of silent, tender solicitudes. The kittens, 
the puppies, the chicks, the lambs and calves 
were her special care. She was the only one of the 
women who caressed the weanling calves when 
she set the pans of milk before them. Her child 
seemed as much a part of her as if it were not yet 
born. Still, she seemed to have forgotten that 
Ottilie was her sister. So had all the others. I re- 
membered how Hatsy had spoken her name but. 
had not said she was her sister. Their silence 
about her was, I realized, exactly that — simple 
forgetfulness. She moved among them as invisible 


to their imaginations as a ghost. Ottilie their sis- 


ter was something painful that had happened long 
ago and now was past and done for; they could 
not live with that memory or its visible reminder 
— they forgot -her in pure self-defense. But I 
could not forget her. She drifted into my mind 
like a bit of weed carried in a current and caught 


there like that, with her head fallen forward on her - 
knees. I would wait, hoping she might not.come 
again, ever again,- through that door I: gazed at 
with wincing eyes, as if I might see something un- 
endurable enter. Then she would come, and it 
was only Ottilie, after all, in the bosom of her fam- 
ily, and one of its most useful and competent mem- 
bers; and they with a deep right instinct had, 
learned to live with her disaster on its own terms, 
and hers; they. had accepted and then made use of 
what was for them only one more painful event 


. in a world full of troubles, many of them much 


worse than this. So, astep at a time, I followed the 


_ Müllers as nearly as I could.in their acceptance of 


Ottilie and the use they made of her life, for in 
some way that I could not quite explain to myself, 
I found great'virtue and courage in their steadiness 


' and refusal to feel sorry for anybody, least of all 
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for themselves. 


l 


a 


(rirci bore her child, a son, conveniently 
between the hours of supper and bedtime, one 
evening of friendly domestic-sounding rain. The 
next day brought neighboring women from miles 
around, and the child was bandied about among 
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them as if he were a new kind of medicine ball. 
Sedate and shy at dances, emotional at weddings, 
they were ribald and jocose at births. Over coffee 
and beer the talk grew broad, the hearty gutturals 
were swallowed in the belly of laughter; those 
honest hard-working wives and mothers saw life 
for a few hours as a hearty low joke, and it did 
them good. The baby bawled and suckled like a 
young calf, and the men of the family came in for a 
look and added their joyful improprieties. 

Cloudy weather drove them home earlier than 
they had meant to go. The whole sky was lined 
with smoky black and gray vapor hanging in 
ragged wisps like soot in a chimney. The edges of 
the woods turned dull purple as the horizon red- 
dened slowly, then faded, and all across the sky 
ran a deep shuddering mumble of thunder. All 
the Müllers hurried about getting into rubber 
boots and oilcloth overalls, shouting to each other, 
making their plan of action. The youngest boy 
came over the ridge of the hill with Kuno helping 
him to drive the sheep into the fold. Kuno was 
barking, the sheep were baaing and bleating, 
the horses freed from the plows were excited; they 
whinnied and trotted at the lengths of their hal- 
ters, their ears laid back. The cows were bawling 
in distress and the calves cried back to them. All 
the men went out among the animals to round 
them up and quiet them and get them enclosed 
safely. Even as Mother Miller, her half-dozen 
petticoats looped about her thighs and tucked into 
her hip boots, was striding to join them in the 
barns, the cloud rack was split end to end by a 
shattering blow of lightning, and the cloudburst 
struck the house with the impact of a wave against 
a ship. The wind broke the windowpanes and the 
floods poured through. The roof beams strained 
and the walls bent inward, but the house stood to 
its foundations. The children were huddled into 
the inner bedroom with Gretchen. “Come and sit 
on the bed with me now,” she told them calmly, 
“and be still.” She sat up with a shawl around 
her, suckling the baby. Annetje came then and 
left her baby with Gretchen, too; and standing at 
the doorstep with one arm caught over the porch 
rail, reached down into the furious waters which 
were rising to the very threshold and dragged in a 
half-drowned lamb. I followed her. We could 
not make ourselves heard above the cannonade of 
thunder, but together we carried the creature into 
the hall under the stairs, where we rubbed the 
drowned fleece with rags and pressed his stomach 
to free him from the water and finally got him sit- 
ting up with his feet tucked under him. Annetje 
was merry with triumph and kept saying in de- 
light, “Alive, alive! Look!” 

We left him there when we heard the men 
shouting and beating at the kitchen door and ran 
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to open it for them. They came in, Mother Miller 
among them, wearing her yoke and milk pails. 
She stood there with the water pouring from her 
skirts, the three-cornered piece of black oilcloth 
on her head dripping, her rubber boots wrinkled 
down with the weight of her petticoats. She and 
Father Miiller stood near each other, looking like 
two gnarled lightning-struck old trees, his beard 
and oilcloth garments streaming, both their faces 
suddenly dark and old and tired, tired once for all; 
they would never be rested again in their lives. 
Father Muller suddenly roared at her, “Go gey 
yourself dry clothes. Do you want to make your- 
self sick?” 

“Ho,” she said, taking off her milk yoke and 
setting the pails on the floor. “Go change your- 
self. I bring you dry socks.” One of the boys told 
me she had carried a day-old calf on her back up 
a ladder against the inside wall of the barn and 
had put it safely in the hayloft behind a barricade 
of bales. Then she had lined up the cows in the 
stable, and sitting on her milking stool in the ris- 
ing water, she had milked them all. She seemed to 
think nothing of it. 

“Hatsy,” she called, “come help with this 
milk!” Little pale Hatsy came flying, barefoot 
because she had been called in the midst of taking 
off her wet shoes. Her new husband followed her, 
rather shy of his mother-in-law. 

“Let me,” he said, wishing to spare his dear 
bride such heavy work, and started to lift the 
great pails. “No! shouted Mother Müller, so 
the poor young man nearly jumped out of his 
shirt. “Not you. The milk is not business for a 
man.” He fell back and stood there with dark 
rivulets of mud seeping from his boots, watching 
Hatsy pour the milk into pans. Mother Müller 
started to follow her husband to attend him, but 
said at the door, “Where is Ottilie?”, and no one 
knew, no one had seen her. “Find her,” said 
Mother Miller. “Tell her we want supper, now.” 

Hatsy motioned to her husband, and together 
they tiptoed to the door of Ottilie’s room and 
opened it silently. The light from the kitchen 
showed them Ottilie, sitting by herself, folded up 
on the edge of the bed. Hatsy threw the door wide 
open for more light and called in a high pene- 
trating voice as if to a deaf person or one at a 
great distance, “Ottilie! Suppertime. We are 
hungry!”, and the young pair left the kitchen to 
look under the stairway to see how Annetje’s lamb 
was getting on. Then Annetje, Hatsy, and I began 
sweeping the dirty water and broken glass from 
the floors of the hall and dining room. 

The storm lightened gradually, but the flooding 
rain continued’ At supper there was talk about the 
loss of animals and their replacement. All the 
crops must be replanted, the season’s labor was 


` down, the roads were washed out. 


_ of bloom and sagging at the roots. 
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for nothing. They were all tired and wet, but 
they ate heartily and calmly, to’ strengthen them- _ 


selves against all the labor of repairing and restor- 
ing which must begin early tomorrow morning. 
By. morning the drumming on the roof -had 
almost ceased; from my window I looked upon a 
sepia-colored plain of water moving slowly, to the 
valley. The roofs of the barns sagged like the 
ridgepoles of a tent,-and a number of drowned 
animals floated or were caught against the fences. 
At breakfast, Mother Müller sat groaning over 
her coffee cup. “Ach,” she said, “what it is to 
have such a pain in the head. Here too.” She 
thumped her chest. “‘All over. Ach, Gott, Pm 
sick.” She got up ‘sighing hoarsely, her cheeks 
flushed, calling Hatsy and Annetje to help her in 
the barn. ; SE 
They all: came back very soon, their skirts 
draggled to the knees, and the two sisters were 
supporting their mother, who was speechless and 
could hardly stand. They put her to bed, where 


‘she lay without moving, her face scarlet. Every- 


body was confused; no one knew what to do. 
They tucked the quilts about her, and she threw 
them off. They offered her coffee, cold water, 
beer, but she turned her head away. The sons 
came in and stood beside her and joined the cry: 
“Mutterchen, Mutti, Mui, what can we do? Tell 
us, what do you need?” But she could not tell 
them. It was impossible to ride the twelve miles 
to town for a doctor; fences and bridges were 
The family 
crowded into the room, unnerved, in panic, lost 
unless the sick woman should come to herself and 
tell them what to do for her. Father Müller came 
in, and kneeling beside her, he took hold of her 
hands and spoke to her most lovingly, and when 
she did not answer him, he broke out crying 
openly, in a loud voice, the great tears rolling, 
“Ach, Gott, Gott. A hundert tousand tollars 
in the bank” —-he glared around at his family 
and spoke broken English to them, as if he were 
a stranger to himself and had forgotten his own 
language — “‘and tell me, tell, what.goot does it?” 

This frightened them, and all at once, together, 
they screamed and called and implored her in a 
tumult utterly beyond control. The noise of their 
grief and terror filled the place: In the midst of 
this, Mother Müller died. 


i 


I, THE midafternoon the rain passed, and the 
sun was a disk of brass in a cruelly bright sky. The 
waters flowed thickly down to the river, leaving 
the hill bald and, brown, with the fences lying in 
a flattened tangle, the young peach trees stripped 
In the -woods 
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had occurred a violent eruption of ripe foliage of 
za jungle thickness, glossy and burning, a massing 
_ of hot peacock green with cobalt shadows. 
The household was in such silence,-I had to 
listen carefully to know’ that anyone lived there. 
Everyone, even the younger children, moved on 
tiptoe and spoke in-whispers. All afterrioon. the 
thud of hammers and the whine of a saw went on 
monotonously in the barn loft. At dark, the men 
brought in a shiny coffin of new yellow pine with 
rope handles and set it in the hall. It lay there on 
the floor for'an hour or so, where anyone passing 
had to step over it. -Then Annetje and Hatsy, 
who had been washing and dressing the body, 
appeared in the doorway and motioned. “You 
bring it in now.” : 
Mother Müller lay in state in the parlor 
throughout the night, in her black silk dress with 
a scrap of white lace at the collar and a small 
lace cap on her hair. Her husband sat in the plush 
chair near her, looking at her face, which: was 
very contemplative, gentle, and remote.’ He wept > 
at intervals, silently, wiping his face with a big hand- 
kerchief. His daughters brought him coffee from 
time to time. He fell asleep there toward morning. 
The light burned in the kitchen nearly all night, 
too, and the sound of Ottilie’s heavy boots thump- 
ing about unsteadily was accompanied by the 
locust whirring of the coffee mill and the smell of. 
baking bread. Hatsy came to my room. *There’s 
coffee and cake,” she said, “‘you’d better have 
some,” and turned away crying, crumbling her 
slice in her hand. We stood about and ate in 
silence. Ottilie brought in a fresh pot of coffee, 
her eyes bleared and fixed, her gait as aimless- 
looking and hurried as ever, and when she spilled 
some on her own hand, she did not seem to feel it. 
For a day longer they waited; then the youngest 
boy went to fetch the Lutheran pastor, and a few- 
neighbors came back with them. By noon many 
more had arrived, spattered with mud, the horses 
heaving and sweating. At every greéting the 
family gave way and wept afresh, as naturally 
and openly as children. Their faces were drenched 
and soft with their tears; there was a comfortable. 
relaxed look in the muscles of their faces. It was 
good to let go, to have something to weep for that 
nobody need excuse or explain. Their tears were ` 
at once a luxury and a cure of souls. They wept 
away the hard core of secret trouble that is in the 
heart of each separate man, secure in a communal 
grief; in sharing it, they consoled each other. 
For a while, they would visit the grave and remem- 
ber, and then life would arrange itself again in 
another order, yet it would be the same. Already 
the thoughts of the living were turning to tomor- 
row, when they would be at the work of rebuilding 
and replanting and repairing — even now, today, | 


~ 
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they would hurry back from the burial to milk 
the cows and feed the chickens, and they might 
weep again and again for several days, until their 
tears should heal them at last. 

On that day I realized, for the first time, not 
death, but the terror of dying. When they took 
the coffin out to the little country hearse and I 
saw that the procession was about to form, I went 
to my room and lay down. Staring at the ceiling, 
I heard and felt the ominous order and purpose 
in the movements and sounds below — the creak- 
ing harness and hoofbeats and grating wheels, the 
muted grave voices — and it was as if my blood 
fainted and receded with fright, while my mind 
stayed wide-awake to receive the awful impress. 
Yet when I knew they were leaving the yard, 
the terror began to leave me. As the sounds 
receded, I lay there not thinking, not feeling, in 
a mere drowse of relief and weariness. 

Through my half-sleep I heard the howling of 
a dog. It seemed to be in a dream, and I was 
troubled to awaken. I dreamed that Kuno was 
caught in the trap; then I thought he was really 
caught, it was no dream and I must wake, because 
there was no one but me to let him out. I came 
broad awake, the cry rushed upon me like a wind, 
and it was not the howl of a dog. I ran down- 
stairs and looked into Gretchen’s room. She was 
curled up around her baby, and they were both 
asleep. I ran to the kitchen. 

Ottilie was sitting in her broken chair with her 
feet in the edge of the open oven, where the heat 
had died away. Her hands hung at her sides, the 
fingers crooked into the palm; her head lay back 
on her shoulders, and she howled with a great 
wrench of her body, an upward reach of the neck, 
without tears. At sight of me she got up and came 
over to me and laid her head on my breast, and 
her hands dangled forward a moment. Shudder- 
ing, she babbled and howled and waved her arms 
in a frenzy through the open window over the 
stripped branches of the orchard toward the lane 
where the procession had straightened out into 
formal order. I took hold of her arms where the 
-unnaturally corded muscles clenched and strained 
under her coarse sleeves; I led her out to the steps 
and left her sitting there, her head wagging. 

In the barnyard there remained only the bro- 
ken-down spring wagon and the shaggy pony that 
had brought me to the farm on the first day. The 
harness was still a mystery, but somehow I man- 
aged to join pony, harness, and wagon not too 
insecurely, or so I could only hope; and I pushed 
and hauled and tugged at Ottilie and lifted her 
until she was in the seat and I had the reins in 
hand. We careened down the road at a grudging 
trot, the pony jolting like a churn, the wheels 
spinning elliptically in a truly broad comedy 
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swagger. I watched the jovial antics of those 
wheels with attention, hoping for the best. We 
slithered into round pits of green mud and jogged 
perilously into culverts where small bridges had 
been. Once, in what was left of the main road, 
I stood up to see if I might overtake the funeral 
train; yes, there it was, going inchmeal up the 
road over the little hill, a bumbling train of black 
beetles crawling helter-skelter over clods. 

Ottilie, now silent, was doubled upon herself, 
slipping loosely on the edge of the seat. I caught 
hold of her stout belt with my free hand, and my 
fingers slipped between her clothes and bare flesh, 
ribbed and gaunt and dry against my knuckles. 
My sense of her realness, her humanity, this 
shattered being that was a woman, was so shocking 
to me that a howl as doglike and despairing as her 
own rose in me unuttered and died again, to be 
a perpetual ghost. Ottilie slanted her eyes and 
peered at me, and I gazed back. The knotted 
wrinkles of her face were grotesquely changed, 
she gave a choked little whimper, and suddenly 
she laughed out, a kind of yelp but unmistakably 
laughter, and clapped her hands for joy, the grin- 
ning mouth and suffering eyes turned to the sky. 
Her head nodded and wagged with the clownish 
humor of our trundling lurching progress. The 
feel of the hot sun on her back, the bright air, the 
jolly senseless staggering of the wheels, the peacock 
green of the heavens: something of these had 
reached her. She was happy and gay, and she 
gurgled and rocked in her seat, leaning upon me 
and waving loosely around her as if to show me 
what wonders she saw. 

Drawing the pony to a standstill, I studied her 
face for a while and pondered my ironical mistake. 
There was nothing I could do for Ottilie, selfishly 
as I wished to ease my heart of her; she was beyond 
my reach as well as any other human reach, and 
yet, had I not come nearer to her than I had to 
anyone else in my attempt to deny and bridge the 
distance between us, or rather, her distance from 
me? Well, we were both equally the fools of life, 
equally fellow fugitives from death. We had 
escaped for one day more at least. We would 
celebrate our good luck, we would have a little 
stolen holiday, a breath of spring air and freedom 
on this lovely, festive afternoon. 

Ottilie fidgeted, uneasy at our stopping. I 
flapped the reins, the pony moved on, we turned 
across the shallow ditch where the small road 
divided from the main traveled one. I measured 
the sun westering gently; there would be time 
enough to drive to the river down the lane of 
mulberries and to get back to the house before 
the mourners retgirned. There. would be plenty 
of time for Ottilie to have supper ready. They need 
not even know she had been gone. 
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"4 “On Öctober 18. hanaga. and labor ratha an agree- 
ment which, when ratified by tlie local ‘unions, will 
Pay ee ensure harmony between ‘the longshoremen and: the T 

West Coast maritime. employers. until 1966. Wura. ` 
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Å serons i in all walks of life are increasirigly 


aware that: a technological revolution i is sweeping 


American industry. Automation has become ao 


magic word, and if we are to believe what we ‘are 
told, it holds out the promise of fantastic i increases 
in productivity and in the capacity of the economy 


to support a higher standard of living, a promise 
of less backbreaking toil on the job, of more leisure. 


and a better life for all. But revolutionizing | in- 


_ dustry is necessarily a disruptive process, imposing 
‘enormous strains upon aoU management rèla- 
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tions. 
Last year aasi two million organized waken 


“ relations to a radičally changing. ‘environment at. 
the place of work: ` 
Probably one of the most interesting and hovel 





approaches to the many ‘complex: problems arising 


“out of technical change is that -evolving in the 


West ‘Coast. longshore industry. ` The collective 


- bargaining ‘agreement reached . on August 10, 
_1959, between the Pacific -Maritime Association 


were either on strike or engaged in tense riegotia-. - 
“tions with employers over disputes arising from the 


introduction of new methods ahd new’ machines.” 


Conflicts over automation all boil down to. the 
same. thing: how new’ labor- displacing machines 


- are being inttoduced and, what unions are de- 





Tanding to`minimize their impact on the workers. 
Last year’s steel strike:and: the East Coast’ dock- 


ers’ strike were both” in part the result of differ- ; 
ences over how to, handle the major technological aa 


changes now -going-on in these‘industriés.. The 
same.-can_ be’ said for the railroads’: campaign 
against featherbédding. American industry’s enor- 
mous ‘investment in new and. more. advanced plant 
and equipment since World War I’is now begin- 
ning to bear fruit, and we are witriessing only the 
beginning of the Paks ariurtnent of industrial 


” 


and the International Longshoremen’ s & Ware- 


housemen’s- Union, and especially the provisions 
on mechanization, is of important significance for- 
labor and busiriess leaders. throughout America.’ 
More than’ ten years ago, in an article entitled , 
“Conflict òn the Waterfront,” by’ Clark Kerr and. 


. Lloyd Fisher, the Atlantic reportéd on the, trans- 


on the West Coast waterfront. 
‘beginning of a new era in labor-management rela- 
tions in the Pacific ports and the end of one-of the ` 


formation ‘of labor relations that had taken place 
This was the 


most turbulent and combative episodes in Ameri- ° 


_can labor history. The white-capped, West Coast. 
`_ longshoremen : and - their. cocky, Ausiralian-born 


leader, Harry Bridges, had been synonymous, to 


- most people, with violént and unrestrained labor. 


power interlarded-with radical political views. On 


‘the other side, the men then dominating the old . 


shipowners’. association. madé no Secret, of ` ‘their 


“determination to ‘stamp-out,the union by whatever | 


7 means- they could employ. N: 


o Yet, in the decade. since. 1949, ithe shipowners, - 
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joined together in the reorganized Pacific Mari- 
time Association, and the JLWU have not only 
successfully maintained the lull in the fighting 
but have moved ahead to negotiate major collec- 
tive bargaining improvements without a single 
coastwise shutdown. Longshore wages for the 
standard six-hour straight-time day have risen to 
$2.82 an hour; the normal work shift has been 
reduced to a guaranteed eight hours; an elaborate 
medical and dental care program has been insti- 
tuted; and vacations and pensions are being en- 
joyed for the first time. 

The West Coast longshoremen, with incomes 
averaging about $6500 in 1959, have done well 
under the “new look.” The shipowners, and 
operators have also prospered as trade expanded 
on the foundation of increasingly stable labor- 
management relations. 

By now the revolution in industrial relations 
which the Allantic reported so accurately a decade 
ago has lost its novelty, and the union and the 
employers are at the present time tackling the 
technological changes in cargo handling which are 
dramatically beginning to remake the whole face 
of the longshore industry. 

The aim is to create a framework within which 
the industry can bring about an increase in pro- 
ductivity by introducing new methods and new 
machines, while at the same time guaranteeing 
the workers on the docks and in the ships’ holds 
their job security, along with a share of the bene- 
fits from technical progress. By comparison, both 
the widely publicized decision by the meat-pack- 
ing unions and the Armour company to investigate 
the problems created by technological unemploy- 
ment and the joint study committees set up in the 
steel industry are much more limited. 

lt has generally been the position of manage- 
ment that sharing the benefits of technological 
change, as agreed to by the West Coast longshore 
employers, is as much outside the scope of union 
bargaining as are the investment decisions which 
bring the new machines into being. A recent sur- 
vey conducted among the presidents of selected 
nationwide firms revealed that 75 per cent feel 
that “The company is entitled to all of the savings 
resulting from the introduction of labor-saving 
equipment”; and fewer than 10 per cent of them 
believe that the company is obligated to com- 
pensate workers displaced by mechanization. 

Labor’s own thinking in this area seems to be 
confined almost exclusively to proposals for mod- 
crating the impact of labor-displacing machines. 
Few, if any, national unions have affirmatively 
accepted technological change as part of a pro- 
gram of sharing the benefits. This explains why 
Arthur Viat, West Coast regional director of the 
Federal Conciliation Service, recently commented 
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that the ILWU-PMA plan “will affect the course 
of labor relations in the United States for years to 
come.” 


R 1957 the ILWU conducted a survey in each 
major West Coast port to determine how rapidly 
new methods of cargo handling were coming into 
the industry and what the effect was upon the 
longshoremen’s work opportunities and earnings, 
The union survey found that, although new meth- 
ods — in the form of large-size van and container, 
loads, the increased use of bulk handling of car- 
goes, which .were formerly manhandled in sacks 
and drums, and the employment of new and more 
powerful lifts and other equipment, both shorgside 
and in the ship’s hold—were impressive in moving 
many more tons of cargo with fewer man-hours of 
labor, they had not swept the industry, and their 
impact upon the men was far from catastrophic. 
The signs, however, were clear: this was the pat- 
tern for the future. 

Meeting at Portland, Oregon, in October, 1957, 
representatives of the longshore locals spent five 
days examining the many implications of the new 
mechanized methods. And they were bluntly in- 
formed by the union leadership that their own 
refusal to modify port working rules on such mat- 
ters as the number of men on a job, the pace of 
work, and similar conditions had helped drive the 
shippers to the new labor-displacing methods. 

These were no trivial changes longshoremen 
were facing. One thousand tons of general cargo, 
handled in the conventional manner of loading or 
discharging a ship, customarily requires 120 to 150 
gang-hours of labor. (Longshore ship gangs on the 
West Coast normally consist of about 12 men.) 
The same cargo, completely unitized — particu- 
larly by loading it in large vans or containers at the 
place of origin — might require 10 to 30 gang- 
hours. In addition, the gangs could, theoretically 
at least, be cut to one half or one third their pres- 
ent size. The result would be fewer men working 
fewer hours and stowing more tons of cargo. 

West Coast longshoremen, unlike factory work- 
ers, are accustomed to unique freedom. They 
enjoy a choice of working or not working on any 
day without jeopardizing their employment. Each 
is ensured an equal share of all the available work 
and the right to select jobs as they are posted in the 
hiring and dispatch hall or to replace himself 
simply by calling the hall for a substitute. 

Customarily, Jongshoremen find their job se- 
curity in a combination of controls which place 
as many men as possible on each job and for as 
long as possiblt. In an industry where the “fac- 
tory” is here today and sails tomorrow, today’s 
job is squeezed for everything it will produce. 
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Who knows when the next ship will’ dock and how 
much work it will furnish? Not surprisingly, long- 
shoremen have been unyielding against machines. 
Every labor-displacing innovation in cargo han- 
dling is a challenge to job control and job security, 
and arguments that the: new methods lessen the 
backbreaking toil have fallen on deaf ears. © 

To the shipowners, the savings in labor costs 
from mechanization are only one part of the 
benefits of technical change. Minimizing the hours 
which a ship spends in port is the key to profitable 
ship operations. A ship is a floating warehouse, 
and when it is not at sea, costs continue and earn- 
ings go down. Speedier loading and discharge not 
only improve the ship’ s turn-around time, but in 
the long ran will increase the number of trips a 
vessel can make each year. The savings in capital 
investment and the increase in earnings result- 
ing from speedier turn-around could well be 
impressive. 

As far as the public interest is concerned, quite 
apart from the general benefit the community 
receives from improved productivity in any seg- 
ment of American industry, there is the taxpayers’ 
enormous direct investment in- the ‘maritime in- 
dustry. In San Francisco, for example, over 40 
per cent of the, general cargo flowing through the 
port is either for the.military or for various sub- 
sidized foreign aid programs; in these instances, 
savings in cargo costs from improved productivity 
would: be passed on to the federal government. 


T question put to the union delegates at the 
Portland caucus was: “Do we want to stick with 
our present policy of guerrilla resistance [to 


change], or do we want to adopt a more flexible- 


policy in order to buy specific benefits in return?” 
It was acknowledged by the ILWU officers that 
the union did have the economic strength and the 
cohesion to resist and delay mechanization within 
certain limits. But was this the wisest policy to 
pursue? ILWU President Harry Bridges argued 
that, whether the men liked it or not, changes 
were going to take place “the easy way or the hard 
way.” He insisted that the union would be in the 
best possible négotiating position if a flexible ap- 
proach was adopted before mechanization spread 
further. But he predicted that the strength and 
the resources of the union would be dissipated in 


- costly losing battles if a rigid hold-the-line pro- 
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gram was adhered to. After hours of debate the 
men voted unanimously to explore with the em- 
ployers the benefits to be gained if they were to 
adopt a cooperative policy for prderly introduc- 
tion of new mechanical methods and changes in 
working rules. f 
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As a result of the union-management discus- 
sions which followed the caucus, an informal un- 
derstanding was reached before the end of 1957, 
giving the employers a free hand to mechanize, 
with appropriate changes in the working rules, 


‘while the union was guaranteed that the regis- 


tered work force would be maintained — less 


normal attrition — and that there would be a shar- 
ing with this work force of a portion of the savings 


resulting from increases in productivity. The long- 
shoremen put it simply: “No layoffs, and a bite 
out of the machine.” 

The employers really had one goal — latitude 
under the contract to introduce new mechanized 
methods and to utilize them efficiently. The 
union’s objectives were more numerous. They in- 
cluded guarantees against individual speedup, 
breaching of safety rules, layoffs, and reduction 
in take-home pay. The union also hoped in the 
long run to use the mechanization agreement in 
order to reduce the length of the work shift and to 
establish a guaranteed work opportunity or to 
support a guaranteed wage. Noticeably absent, 
however, were the customary union demands for 
retraining programs, unemployment benefits, sev- 
erance pay, and aid in finding new employment or 
in relocating displaced workers and their families. 
None of these are necessary, because layoffs are no 
threat. 

However, the PMA and the ILWU soon dis- 


, covered that it was easier to agree in principle to 
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share the benefits of increased productivity than 
it was to figure out how to measure those elusive 
mechanization benefits. With all the good will in 
the world, and with the aid of a productivity study ` 
in the port of San- Francisco conducted by a 
branch of the National Academy of Sciences, the 
answers still continued to elude negotiators on both 
sides as the contract came to an end on June 15, 
1959, a year and a half after the basic principles 
had been agreed to. 

- The employers’ association, pushed by those 
leaders in the industry who were already intro- 
ducing new methods, was anxious to get a firm 
agreement which would unfreeze the working 
rules on these new operations. Postponement of 
the issue would have meant another year of ex- 
pensive guerrilla fighting. The union leaders, 
however, were committed to getting a share of the 
machine in 1959, and they weren’t ready to sell a ` 
liberalization of work rules for a few cents more in 
wages. 

After’ several months of intensive bargaining, 
an agreement was finally reached, despite the ab- 
sence of the .requisite measurement data. The 
PMA, conceding that the time had passed for more 
talk, proposed to establish a million-dollar fund 
(approximately c one pere cent of the annual indus- 
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` „saving machines. 


' dustry to guaranteé continued employment. 
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try payroll) as the down payment on the men’s share 


. of the benefits that would flow from new methods. 


The final mechanization agreement provided 
that the parties would have one, year, to June 15, 
1960, to continue their studies of “actual changes 


` made by labor-saving machinery, changed meth- 


ods of operation, or proposed changes in working 
rules and contract restrictions.” In addition, the 


been increased to one and a half million dollars, 
which the union accepted as payment for all the 
changes made, or to be made, prior to June, 1960. 

The one and a half million is really the first in- 
stallment of a “sharing the benefits of mechaniza- 
tion” fund. It has been agreed that the fund will 


be put on a continuing basis once the PMA and 


the ILWU agree on a formula which measures 
the changes in productivity and determines each 
employer’s contribution to the mechanization 
‘fund. The employers further agreed to maintain 
the 1958 registered regular work force less the 
normal attrition of about 2 per cent-a year. This 
means no layoffs, despite the introduction of labor- 

Under the decasualization system which has 
existed on the West Goast waterfront since 1934, 
each fully registered longshoreman gets an equal 


`. share of all the work available. When shipping i is 


booming and the work pie is big, each man’s slice 
increases; when the’ pie is smaller, each of the 


are. not laid. off when business declines; they re- 
main on the rolls, dividing up the poverty as they 
once did the prosperity. i 

It is this unique system which permits the iñ- 
The 
men are employees of the whole industry, and the 
impact of declining work opportunities because of 
any one company’s introduction of new methods 
is spread through the whole work force. Further- 
more, in most ports there is a pool of extra men 


down payment into the mechanization fund had ` 


_ roughly equal individual slices is smaller.. Men - 


drawn from the unemployed of other industries.. 


Although large in numbers, ‘this group does only 
about 10'per cent of the work on the coast. They 
will riot participate in the benefits of the mechan- 
ization program, and the chances are that in the 
future their work opportunities will be reduced, 
unless the mechanization program happens to 
coincide with an overall increase in shipping. - 

_ The registered. men, although guaranteed 
against layoff by the mechanization agreement, 
are, of course, not guaranteed against a reduction 


62, with full pensions. These earlier retirements, 
financed by the fund until the men become eligible 
for their regular pensions at age 65, would increase 
the work opportunities for the younger men. 
Should this prove inadequate, ‘the fund would 
then be used for supplementing wages. 

As to work rules, in the first year of the contract 
the employers are free, after -negotiation and 
agreement or arbitration, to make whatever opera- 
tional changes they think necessary. This right, 
however, is restricted exclusively to changes re- 
lated to new labor-saving devices; the working 
rules and practices on all conventional operations 
have been frozen for the time being.. 

The effect of this important restriction will be 
to permit the necessary modifications in rules to 
come: about in an orderly and. piecemeal fashion, 
relating the demands upon the men for change to 
a new practice, which, in turn, is contributing 
directly into the coast mechanization fund. 


‘ 


Cee it is clear that the ILWU-PMA ap- 
proach reflects certain unique features in the 


structure and operation of this industry, it bears 


comparison with the policies followed by John L. 
Lewis and the miners. 

A good many years ago the United Mine Work- 
ers adopted a policy of actively encouraging the 
modernization of the coal mines in exchange for 
better wages, hours, and conditions. In the last 
decade, the mining of bituminous coal has under- 
gone an amazing transformation as the result of 
the startling rate at which mechanization has 


taken place in the industry. In 1950 a miner was ` 


producing 6.77 tons of coal each day; in 1958 the 
national -average was just under 12 tons. Mean- 
while, over the years the miners have established 
one of the highest hourly wages of any industrial 
workers in the world. Along with high wages 
came an elaborate pension and medical care pro- 
gram, improved working conditions, and reduced 
hours. But the approximately 400,000 miners 
employed in the bituminous coal industry in 1942 


. have today been reduced to 200,000, and produc- 


in their earnings or in the work available to them. . 


To meet this, the union is proposing that the fund 
be used, as far as possible, to maintain 35 hours of 
work each week. When, as a result of mechaniza- 
tion, work falls below this level, the present retire- 
ment age of 65 would be progressively lowered to 
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tion is not too much below what it was ten years 
ago. Lewis himself has accepted shrinking em- 
ployment and a declining union membership as 
the price of technological advance. 

In both the West Coast longshore industry and 
in the coal mines, the increase in labor produc- 
tivity comes about from mechanization; new 
machines are taking over tasks formerly performed 
by hand, but a man is still required to control and 
operate the machine. However, in auto and steel 
production, in the chemical and petroleum in- 
dustries, and in many offices all over the country 


automated processes are being introduced which 
are self-regulatory and which eliminate human 
control. Another machine does the job of machine 
operation and supervision. 

It really matters little to the individual worker 
whether the process displacing him is called 
. mechanization or automation or is merely better 
planning on the part of management. The specter 
of unemployment comes into the work place when 
changes are introduced. What is novel about 
automation is the increased scale and speed of 
‘labor displacement. 

There are few union leaders who do not recog- 
nize that technical advance is the key to raising 
living standards; but unharnessed technological 
change possesses a vast potential for social catas- 
trophe. The pattern resulting from the introduc- 
tion*of more advanced and automated production 
processes is a pattern of growing discrepancy be- 
tween growth in production and growth in em- 
ployment. Jobs in manufacturing are not keeping 
pace with man-hour increases in productivity, to 
the misfortune of both new recruits and: estab- 
lished workers. This helps to explain why some 
unions, by insisting upon prior consultation by 
management before new and more technically 
advanced methods are introduced, hope to con- 
trol the rate at which new machinery is intro- 
duced, and thereby to minimize the impact upon 
their members. 


Te is no point in ignoring the serious ques- 
tions which are raised by suggestions to control 
technology. A recent round-table discussion was 
directed in part to the proposal that there be 
“some kind of public appraisal, planning and 
control of the most powerful, dangerous and in- 
fluential products of technology.” The proposal 
was sharply attacked by Clark Kerr, president of 
the University of California, as “impossible,” un- 
wise,” and “one of the greatest potential attacks 
on freedom of thought I have ever heard about.” 

On the other hand, it is widely charged that a 
major showdown is shaping up precisely because 
the unions are trying to halt or severely slow down 
the trend toward more efficient ways of doing and 

.making things. Yet, if labor were to adopt the 
John L. Lewis policy, what would management 
offer as a quid pro quo? 

Education and retraining to handle new jobs, 
moving displaced workers to other company 
plants or helping them find jobs elsewhere, insti- 
tuting or increasing severance pay — these are 
the kinds of policies which have been proposed or 
instituted in a few of the firms already embarked 
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on automation programs. It is doubtful, however, 
whether these even begin to meet the problem of 
job security as the average rank-and-file worker 
sees it; nor do such policies hold out the promise 
of any direct sharing of the benefits of technical 
change with the workers most affected. 

For example, we have to anticipate, until it is 
demonstrated to the contrary, that the new and 
more highly skilled jobs created by introducing 
an automated process will not be filled by retrain- 
ing the semiskilled workers who have been dis- 
placed. These new positions will most likely be 
filled by retraining and promoting the top skilled 
men of the old production line, supplemented by 
new skilled men. Upward transfers outside of this 
small group will probably be few. Most of the 
employees who formerly filled the many semi- 
skilled jobs which were eliminated will be laid off; 
a few will be demoted to jobs as materials handlers. 

The pat formula repeats that automation will 
enable management to cut costs and prices and 
thus expand sales and output. New jobs will be 
created as a result, and more goods will become 
available at lower prices. In this way, it is con- 
tended, workers and the whole nation will even- 
tually benefit. But there is no good reason to 
expect this to happen .under all market situations 


or in all phases of the business cycle. Improved-. . 
productivity can result in-any one of numerous ... - 


combinations of: price, production, profit, -and 
wage movements. The trouble lies with the more 
general economic arrangements of our society, 
which do not include machinery to deal with 
technical changes‘smoothly and without creating 


unemployment. We can only hope for an expand- ` 


ing economy, which would provide a balance 
between growing productive capacity and the 
demand for goods at a level high enough to main- 
tain full employment. 

Changing tools and changing techniques are 
shaping and reshaping our society. To what ex- 
tent will today’s union movement inhibit or ac- 
celerate this process? Can we anticipate that, as 
technological change makes work itself more repe- 
titious and boring, a union, through its role in 
helping determine the conditions at the place of 
work, might offer workers the means of rediscover- 
ing themselves as creative, productive human 
beings? And in what manner can we hope to im- 
pose social considerations on this evolution which 


~ 


are broader than the current thinking of labor and F, 


management in this field? 

One conclusion, at least, appears to be abun- 
dantly clear: the labor movement has the initial 
responsibility to originate the kind of creative 
thinking called for by the technological revolu- 
tion. 


THE BURIAL OF A CHILD 


Bayamon, Puerto Rico 


sy IRVING FELDMAN 


Of an afternoon, sunny and still, 
The mourners come with glow and lingering pace; 
A dozen peasants climb the hill ` 


Together, though alone. With grace 
An uncle or father bears upon his head 
The little lavender cask of his race. 


Within, a child of two is dead. 
And the coffin gaily limps like a boat at sea, 
But lacks a flag. A child is dead. 


And quietly they nod at me 
And pass where an old stream had gone to rust. 
_ Today a special dignity 


Walks with each man through the dust: 
They want to steal away this child from death. 
And whatever they do this day is just. 


And so their memories or breath, 
Their sighs or smiles or secret crossroads rite 
Dance around the lavender death, 


Tiny waves that caress or bite 
And take what jis their due, dissolve the soul 
With elements of the soul. It is right. 


Of an afternoon, they talk and stroll, 
And slowly so they struggle up the hill 
And bring the coffin to a hole. 


, And how like a river they rise and spill; 


Flow back upon the spring and goal. 
A child is dead, alone, and still; ... 
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L AMERICA it is desirable for the student to have 


a basic training in ballet. It is also helpful to have 
experience with modern movement. .The two 
styles, once drastically opposed, are now recon- 
ciled and complementary. Tap used to be a 
requisite for a Broadway or Hollywood job. It is 
not now. But it, too, helps, for it provides. un- 
matched training in rhythm. Ballet practice will 
strengthen your legs and feet, will give you resil- 
ience and elevation, speed, virtuosity, and en- 
durance, It will also provide a long, pure body 
line and correct all faults of posture. Modern 
work will teach you dynamics, phrasing, a greater 
emotional use of the arms and torso. It will give 
importance and weight to all your movements. 
Ballet students tend to disregard the body from 
the waist up. When the moderns lift an arm or a 
head, it is an event. 

Try to get under the direction of a first-rate 
choreographer. If there is a choice, forgo billing 
and quick commercial advancement, in order to 
perform in fine works under a master. Under poor 
direction you can pick up bad habits which will 
be impossible to shake later. You can ruin your 
own best instincts. 

The ideal position for a serious beginner is in a 
ballet company that plays repertory. Be sure, 
however, that the staff choreographers and régis- 
seurs are first-rate. There is seldom opportunity 
in television or musical comedy for the acquiring 
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AGNES DE MILLE 


Dancer, choreographer, and writer, AGNES DE MILLE 
originated the famous ballets for the Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein musicals, danced the lead in her own colorful 
RODEO, and is the aulhor of two books describing the 
resurgence of the dance in America, DANCE TO THE 
PIPER and AND PROMENADE HOME. In this paper she 
addresses herself to a young aspirant who is on the 


point of enlering a professional career of dancing. 


of more than one style, for quickness of percep- 
tion, for memory training, for the building of 
taste, reliability, stamina — all those assets that 
distinguish the veteran. Behind Margot Fonteyn, 
Alicia Markova, Maria Tallchief, Anthony Tudor, 
Jerome Robbins, Michael Kidd, Gwen Verdon 
are years of playing every kind of dancing role 
from walk-ons to leads, and in many different 
styles — years and years of experiencing and -de- 
livering under stress. ~~ 

The prerequisites for a first job are talent, a 
handsome or healthy appearance, and training. 
Experience is not necessary. Agents cannot help 
you and are not permitted, by union ruling, to 
function on behalf of chorus applicants. And no 
one, not even the producer, can guarantee you 
anything the choreographer or ballet master does 
not also agree to. Do not listen to promises from 
anyone else. 

Do not write for a job or send photographs. No 
management will hire you without a personal 
interview. Once you start looking, it may take 
months. Give yourself time. 

What does a ballet company look for? Talent; 
a good, clean, strong body, adequately trained; 
and a flair either for movement or acting. Ballet 
companies wish to develop their own soloists, 
and therefore they will favor youth. They will 
insist on classic style and on the promise of vir- 
tuosity. 


“Swan Lake,” glass design by George Thompson, engraving design by Sidney Waugh. Courtesy of Steuben Glass, New York. 
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What do Broadway, television, and Hollywood 
look for? Attractiveness and charm. 

What does any management consider attrac- 
tive? First, a good figure — strong and lithe. 


. Height is not of much consequence, although in a 


girl anything under five feet or over five feet seven 


` inches presents special problems; in a boy the 


range must lie between five feet seven inches and 
six feet. Muscular strength and endurance are 


-more than assets, they are necessities. 


Youth counts. The desirable age range is from 
sixteen (our legal minimum) to twenty-six. 
Twenty-six seems young until you stand in tights 
beside a sixteen-year-old competitor. Markova 
was a leading soloist with the Diaghilev company 
at fifteen, as was Fonteyn with the Sadler’s Wells. 
There is no definite age limit to performing once 
you have reached the top. Ulanova, Markova, 
Youskevitch are all over forty. But they made 
their mark young. 

You will give the audition in practice tights. 
Be sure they are clean. 

Be on time, and be warmed up beforehand. 
You will get more attention at the beginning of the 
session. During a single sitting, the choreographer 
has to examine many applicants. Toward the end 
of the session, enthusiasm and discernment flag. 

Come alone. Don’t bring mother, father, or 
teacher with you. If you are old enough to hold 
down an adult job for pay, you are old enough to 
get it unaided. (Don’t bring an agent unless you 
are an established soloist, in which case you need 
no advice from me:) 

Be calm. Remember that the people out front 
are experts and have all been through the mill 
themselves. They expect you to be nervous and 
will-discount the symptoms. Nerves will not alter 
the bony structure of your head; they may disturb 
your posture, destroy your balance, and make you 
sick at your stomach. But they will leave un- 
touched the coordination of your arms and the 
shape of your leg. The choreographer will recog- 
nize the difference between nerves and lack of 
technical training. 

The choreographer will tell you what to do-~ 
and do precisely ‘this. Don’t clamor. All allow- 
ances are made for desperation, but the manage- 
ment is hiring a human being as well as a talent. 
Your character is being judged as well as your 
appearance and skill. 

Don’t follow the choreographer home. Don’t 
lie on his door mat and plead. Don’t waylay him 
outside the theater. Don’t, if you get hold of his 
telephone number, make use of it. He has a pri- 
vate life, and when he goes home it is to rest or 
work. You will not win his sympathy by ruining 
his evening. 

If you are lucky enough to last through to the 


final tryouts, the management will keep you stand- 
ing in line for as long as half an hour while they 
discuss your relative merits. During this ordeal, 
try not to lose your faith in God, and remember: if 
a girl, you can always marry and have children; if 
a boy, you can change jobs. You are strong. 
Truck drivers get three times the pay of dancers. 
And if you are not chosen, do not despair. 
There are many reasons for a choice: in ballet 
companies the repertory is being cast with specitic 
roles in mind; on Broadway, variety is a necessity. 


Special types are selected for special needs, and’ 


opinions differ as to beauty. In America there are 


. , 
more managements and more chances than in any 


other country. ` 

Every ballet company and musical has to make 
replacements throughout its run, so if you fail to 
get into a cast. at the beginning of rehearsals, therte 
is always opportunity later on. Give your name to 
the régisseur or stage manager. A list of replace- 
ments is kept and drawn on when needed. 

If you are young in the business, be prepared to 
go out on the road. Do not insist on staying in 
New York, where the competition is cutthroat. 
Road pay is better, and the chances of promotion 
quicker. What you need is experience. Right 
now it doesn’t matter where. 


REHEARSING 


At the first rehearsal, be attentive and be pa- 
tient with yourself and with the choreographer; 
above all, be responsive. Rehearsals are long and 
slow. Do not permit yourself to grow bored. The 
choreographer carries a tremendous and difficult 
responsibility. Try to remember this. He will be 
grateful, and the entire work will benefit. A 
dancer who shows indifference or fatigue in the 
face of creative effort damages the working rela- 
tionship of all, particularly his own usefulness to 
his boss. 

Watch others. The composition is not over just 


. because you have stopped rushing around. Try 
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to understand your movement in relation to the 
whole. Study the working methods of the cho- 
reographer. You will learn much. Nearly every 
successful choreographer learned his métier just 
this way. = 

When you go home at night, review what you 
have learned ~~ think how you can make it better, 
do not change it, but develop it in your mind. 
Stars return to rehearsal with a great deal accom- 
plished between sessions. Beginners rarely do this, 
but it can’ be of enormous value. 

If there is a bit you cannot understand or per- 
form, practice it on the side with someone who can 

e . 

help you, or ask the choreographer to explain, but 
do not abuse his time. He is a composer and 


! 
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director. He is neither teacher nor coach and 
cannot be expected to wet-nurse you. Persuade 
him to clarify what he wants, but solve your own 
technical problems. Anyone who accepts a solo 
passage should be capable of practicing alone, with 
judgment and discipline. The veteran dancers 
will always help. They are invariably willing and 
kind. 

You have become an expert athlete, but you 
may not yet be an artist, which is a very different 
matter. You can presumably turn; you can jump 


. ` very high and for long stretches of time, and you 


can look comfortable doing so; you can bend 
backward to the ground; you can raise your legs 
and hold them high and steady in difficult posi- 
tidms. You can keep hurrying around for six 
minutes and never draw audible breath. 

* But this is not all a choreographer will demand. 
Can you.also walk? Or have you forgotten how? 
Can you run and skip so that these simple activi- 
ties become lovely? When you walk across the 
room, does your passage mean something? Or are 
you just carrying an apparatus over to another 
spot for further demonstration? Can you, for 
God’s sake, stand still? You will be required to do 
this from now on. And this is not simple. 

You will have longer passages of dancing than 
ever before, and endurance will present problems. 
It is part of your job to regulate your energy so 
that you do not fail before the end; it will help if 
you think of the dance as a whole, not just as a 
succession of traps and tests. The dazzle of the big 
steps depends on the quiet mastery of the little 
ones, and during quiet passages you can get your 
breath and take stock of the physical situation 
about you. But do not think of these periods as 
rest and just let go. You are building suspense. 
You are saying, “Watch what’s coming.” 

Dancing, no matter what the style or technique, 
is presence and must be so considered. Even still- 
ness is a positive factor; it is to motion what silence 


- is to sound. Music does not cease every time there 


is a rest; rather, it suspends and projects, using the 


lacets as a vital part of the pattern. Similarly, the. 


dancer, for as long as he is in view, is active, even 
if motionless. 

Each gesture makes a path in time and a path 
in space —- on the ground, in the air — on three 
planes. Actually the gesture is expressed within 
the sphere and orbit of the body’s reach, but the 
physical implications stretch far beyond; an out- 
stretched hand establishes an atmosphere. The 
arm passes through the air and reveals surfaces, 
depths, distances, lightness, heaviness, the move- 
ment setting up visual overtones like those set 
up audibly when a gong is struck; think of your 
body and arms and legs not just as things to lift 
and put down and move about but as the per- 
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cussive part of an instrument whose sounding 
board is the air and all space. You move ringed 
with echoes and extensions. Your body is in fact 
the heart of extending and overlapping cycles 
of movement. It will be your skill to develop 
a sense of touch on this great instrument as a 
pianist learns touch on the keyboard. Watch any 
fine orchestral conductor and you will see how his 
hands define the shape and dynamics of what he 
wants to establish audibly. His hands are visible 
music. Your whole body should be just this. 

Pay attention therefore to the phrasing of every 
step, even the exercises you practice daily. Each 
has a beginning, a development, climax, and 
decrescendo; the release and ending are as impor- 
tant as the start or the highest point of effort. 
Finish through. Don’t just let go when the hard 
part has been achieved. This is very important, 
and most young dancers never give it a thought. 
When later they come to phrasing long passages 
or enchainements or whole solo dances, they are at a 
loss as to how to sustain strength or interest. The 
preparation, the ending, and the joining move- 
ments are as important as the big muscular tricks, 
and the great artist is known by his handling of 
transitions. 

Be simple. The least effort, the least motion for 
a given effect is what is wanted. All training is an 
attempt to strip extraneous tension, nervousness, 
and fidgeting away from the pure line. A great 
dancer seems to move more slowly through any 
given exercise because there is no waste motion 
whatsoever, and therefore in fact there is more 
time for the movement. 

Margot Fonteyn is notable for this quality. She 
is like the stillness in the heart of the hurricane 
and appears to be-moving languidly, until one 
shuts one’s eyes and listens to the music, which 
may be pumping out a presto. It puts one in mind 
of Jules Janin’s remarks in the 1830s concerning 
Fanny Elssler: “Her steps are so finished, her 
dancing so correct, her feet so agile, that one 
wonders whether she really dances or is standing 
still.” 

The wrist is a joint and should not become the 
seat of emotions. The hand, the head, and the 
torso tell the story. Every fancy wiggle or ripple 
that steals attention from what is important — 
that is, from yourself, your body, your vital or- 
gans — can only be confusing and unwanted. 
The extra flourishings of wrist, elbows, knees, and 
fingers are only trimming; they can be used pret- 
tily or wittily, but they should never be thought of 
as part of the basic gesture. Your hand is your 
voice; don’t babble. 

The practice mirror is to be used for the correc- 
tion of faults, not for a love affair, and the figure 
you watch should not become your dearest friend. 
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It would be wise to practice exercises twice a week 
with your back to the glass. Matters of balance, 
speed, and body angling, particularly the use of 
the: head, can become permanently warped by 
staring always into one spot. If you watch the 
results while simultaneously trying to generate 
emotion, you reach an impasse. All instinct shuts 
off under this self-scrutiny. The choreographer or 
régisseur will furnish correction. On the stage, 
believe me, the audience. is no mirror, but the eye 
of God. 

When someone else is dancing, support him 
by your attention —- focus toward him. , This 
gives him a real strength to play against and con- 
centrates the audience’s attention as an added 
spotlight does. Look your fellow performers in the 
eye. Beware the dancer who will not face you 
squarely; he considers you a prop. He does not 
wish you to get into the power beam. But you are 
there whether he likes it or not, and his evasiveness 
will only succeed in short-circuiting both of you. 

Be courteous. If you are a man, be chivalrous. 
Do not crowd and push to the front all the time, or 
bump into your neighbors, or hit them as you 
pass. Controlling your body i in space while work- 
ing close to other people is part of your job. You 
are going to have to live with your companions 
both on and off stage. 

Learn the proper way to mark steps. You will 
find it advantageous in long rehearsals to indicate 
big jumps and lifts in order to prevent collapse. 
But. never mark or indicate tempo, expression, or 
style. Even when marking, you must think each 
step through and feel its rhythm, its shape and 
meaning. Only by doing so will you keep the 
rehearsal fruitful. 


PERFORMING 


Performing is a spiritual experience and is the 


responsibility of the artist alone. It is a point of 
view. It is the sum total of his personality. He 
spends his life in preparation for this — the whole 
of his life, not just the time he gives to class 
exercises. 

When you enter the stage in, the presence of a 
live audience, everything you have ever learned is 
suddenly different. You lose your breath where 
you never did before; you have strength you never 
guessed; you are more aware of your body and 
less aware. Headaches and stomachaches disap- 
pear, but just keeping your mouth shut has be- 
come an achievement. You can see both in front 
and behind you at once. You see the whole stage 
and the rip under your sleeve. You hear every- 
thing, each cough, each musical instrument, the 
grip dropping a gelatin off stage, your partner’s 
whispered warning, the creak of your shoes; 
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you hear nothing —a fire engine could drive 
down the aisle and you would still know how 
many turns there were left to do; that bit of just 
standing around feels wonderful, but the long lifts 
are boring, they were fun to work out but they are 
boring to. watch. How do you know they are 
boring to watch? You have not seen them. You 
know. Suddenly you know. 

You finish walled safe by light. And there are 
the faces and the noise, and it was over so fast, 
this thing you prepared ten years for. It was com- 
pletely changed from the way it had been that 
very afternoon. You are changed. You have not 
been yourself for some minutes. It was like a 
rebirth. i 

And now you want to perform it really! Nøw 
you are ready! Now! Now! But it’s done. It’s 
over. os 

And a whole new set of problems and considera- 
tions takes over your life. 


PROJECTION 


For the first time you face the problem of pro- 
jection. This cannot be learned, or even gauged 
in the rehearsal hall. This is the test of whether or 
not you are a performer. When the very great 
enter a stage, a thrill goes over the nerves of all 
watchers. This tremendous communication has 
nothing to do with hairdressing or false eyelashes 
or high kicking. These are not what get the tribute 
of silence or the triumphal salute of laughter. The 
chosen few who have the magic are freighted with 
power and hope. They know what they are meet- 
ing, and they join forces with the waiting audience 
in high anticipation. The greatest stars have not 
always been beautiful, but all have had the royal 
prerogative of commanding with every tiny ges- 
ture total, rapt, heart-hungry attention, as have 
had comedians. Indeed, there -are fewer great 
comedians than ballerinas or danseurs nobles. Some 
beginners are blessed this way; the mark is on 
their foreheads from childhood. These are stars, 
experienced or not. 

As nearly as we can define it, projection, 
mesmerism, is really a matter of concentration 
combined with absolute confidence. Every faculty, 
every nerve is bent on communicating a definite 
idea. Not one iota of energy is wasted in fear. 

It is the self-conscious performer who fails. If 
he is going to give a performance of a performer 
in action, he stops giving a performance of the 
dance, and he becomes his own worst rival. The 
audience will sense the fraud, the divided intent, 
and lose interest. A show-off pushing to the front 
of the stage can become almost invisible, while the 
expert at the back makes himself known through 
rows of thrashing bodies. A show-off is troubling 


the waters in order to hide, and what he is hiding 
is self-doubt. He cannot hide this. It will be per- 
fectly apparent to all. The stage is like an X ray 
and reveals what you are, not what you hope you 
are or wish to be. 

- Therefore, do not fool. You may think the 
audience cannot see your face, but they can tell 
from the lines of your back and the carriage of 
your head when the tension of projecting and 
communicating has stopped. Some stars do joke 
and talk, but they know how and when. Until 
you can make an audience laugh or cry at will, 


e do not permit yourself this laxity. 


No matter how confident you are in your abil- 
it you will from time to time be nervous. That’s 
alfright. Nerves are part of the actor’s equipment. 
here are two kinds of nerves. The one that 
sharpens the edge of perception to cutting point, 
that ensures the gathering of forces and the ex- 
penditure of total energy — this is to performing 
what light is to color. The other kind is an un- 
raveling of concentration into a tangle of self-pity, 
at the horrid core of which appears the ugly sore, 
a fear of performing — in fact, a desire not to 
perform. This cancer can coexist with talent. 

The pseudo or neurotic performer will always 
fall ill at the time of testing or destroy himself with 


‘stage fright. The true pro tries not to go on unless 


good and ready, but can anyway, if he must. 
Most ballet dancers learn to meet crisis as gal- 
lantly as soldiers, sometimes with little or no 
preparation. A girl turns an ankle, another 
soloist is on in twenty minutes with only a verbal 
briefing in the wings. When the replacements 
involve stars, the hazards are enormous. Just 
think of the colossal nerve it takes to walk to the 
center of a stage before the knowledgeable eyes of 
three thousand people and calmly start lengthy 
and repeated spins on the big toe of the left foot. 
Particularly if at dinnertime one hadn’t- expected 
to do anything of the sort. 

This steadiness is not learned quickly, although 
it can be applied in emergency. It is acquired 
humbly by drudgery over many years. It is built 
into daily living. It is built into the fibers of 
character. Few trades require such discipline. It 
is equal to that of the research chemist or the 
practicing surgeon. 

Training in physical techniques is spiritually 
good, from every point of view. No amount of 
personality will help you spin or jump. It is very 
salutary to come to terms regularly with the laws 
of nature, where the charming giggle has almost 
no effect, and fight it out on a basis as universal 
and enduring as gravity. This testing cleanses and 
clarifies. There is no class of people more severely 
disciplined than dancers, more régularized as to 


life habits (excepting always the cloistered reli- 
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gious), or more sensible in practical affairs. This 
has been largely acquired in the daily exercises. 


POSTSCRIPT 


You have been told by all your friends that this 

is a tough and difficult business, and if you have 
any gumption, you have disregarded all such 
warnings. But when I tell you it’s tough, I mean 
precisely the following: that you may not earn 
your living for three years; that you may not get 
beyond a bare earning for six or seven; that the 
opportunities for frustration and exhaustion are 
constant, while the chances for quiet and security 
are small; that in America a career means a direct 
choice between work and children until such time 
as you are sufficiently well established to dictate 
your own terms;-and that in the end there is no 
guarantee that all of your sacrifices will not, from a 
material point of view, have been in vain. 
» We are not as careful or cherishing of our 
artists as Europeans; nevertheless, what with 
television, movies, and shows, it is possible for 
outstanding dancers to make a living, while 
choreographers, directors, and dancing actors can 
make fortunes. The rest pursue, albeit precari- 
ously, a career they respect under stimulating and 
adventurous conditions. They have to decide 
whether they prefer to enjoy life this way or in 
collecting automobiles and refrigerators. 

You can accept these statements intellectually 
perhaps, but let me tell you what it means in 
terms of daily living. You feel good. You may 
often feel tired, but you feel good, alive, strong, 
young, able. You may be in your mid-forties, but 
that is how you feel when you wake up and when 
you go to sleep. When you walk down the street, 
there is a strength in your step. When you sit, you 
sit straight. You can always sleep —— anywhere, 
under any conditions. You can eat anything. 
When you ‘practice each morning, you put your- 
self through a re-examination. and testing, a re- 
dedication like reciting a rosary. This applies to 
all of you, body and mind. Tensions are released, 
tempers forgotten, hates appeased. Trouble works 
itself out through the muscles. Each time you 
exercise, you strengthen and test your entire self, 

And when you rehearse, you alone of all execu- 
tants share the creative process. You are there 
when it happens. You work with the best com- 
posers, the best designers and painters, the ranking 
conductors. No dancer is really bored, ‘or even 
lonely. You travel the world, and wherever you 
go, you enter the community as a working mem- 
ber, not as a tourist — you have an international 
family. ; 

And when you perform — ah, then! — even if 
you are not astar, even if you have not risen above 
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the ranks, what does your daily stint mean, the 
equivalent of the officeworker’s eight hours? 
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l ‘muscle, and your devotion, and, in. the bewitched 


It means this: to step out on the great stages of . 


the world, before thousands of rapt and hoping 
people, into pristine space, trained and able com- 


. rades on either hand, a symphony orchestra at 


your feet, a carpet of music spread under you each 
night, to flash and soar — you, the ordinary one, 
to ride violins and trumpets, to go through ‘the 
tremendous patterns set for you and to feel the 
magic work, to accomplish yourself through your 
breath and your sinews, your enduring heart 
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emptiness haunted by excitements and risks, to. 
sense the blocked mass of attention as tangible as ` 


‘fire, to blow on it, to stir it, to bend and play with 


it, to- feel the stillness, the shudder of excitement, 
the recognition and acceptance at the reach -of 
your -finger tips. l : 
‘You are out of yourself—-larger and more 
potent, more beautiful. You are for minutes 
heroic. ` ` 
This is power. This is glory on earth. And it-is- 
yours nightly. ; ‘ i 


After all, Charlie, we shall see them go, 


And feel renewal with the buff sails stirring; 
After this bad weather the tall fleets will embark 


Leaving the women on the quayside staring. 


The dark pubs at night will become old men’s places, 

Where the wind rattles the barroom shutters, 

Knowing only in retrospect the loud voices and beery faces 
‘Dim as the inarticulate story the senile drinker stutters. 


And after all, Charlie, they are the men of action; 
We chose the shore life of the seedy dreamer, 
Deliberately abandoning the ships then weighing anchor, 


Deliberately ignoring the bravado recruiting drummer. 


It only needles us when they come home in glory 


In camaraderie and the glow of doing, 


Making their memory into a mutual and lovely story, 


Leaving: us wordless with our book contentment dying; 


- They steal our women and deride our wisdom, 


They drink our whisky and. borrow our possessions, 


This is their ancient and abiding custom, 


With uncultured voices and unbridled passions. 


But after all, Charlie, we know how they end, 


Their bodies washing on the beaches of far nations, 


Their eyes black with salt water, their mouths full of sand 
_ And their girl friends lonely — we have our consolations. 
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Historian, Critic, and Fighter 


A hislorian of first rank, a defender. of our national parks, and a spokesman from the southwest, Bernard 


_De Volo was one of the most pungent critics this couniry has-known, and few knew him better than CATHERINE 


Drinker Bowen. De Voto’s manuscripts and correspondence have recently been acquired by Leland Slanford 


University, and on this occasion she was asked io make this estimale of De Voto as a historian. 


Bases De Voro was my valued friend. I am 
among the host of writers who came to him for 
advice, for criticism, and for general renewal of 
spirit. In letters and by word of mouth De Voto 
and I shouted at each other. But always, in the 
end, I sat still and listened to what he had to say. 
And after each encounter, I came away rejoicing 
in- the existence of that vivid, generous, and 
diabolically intelligent presence. 

Mr. De Voto: had much influence on me as a 
writer. He still has. Very often, when I have 
composed a page on which I look ‘with favor, I 
hear a voice within. “What,” it asks, “would 
De Voto think of that?” He is looking over my 


And finally, his superb edition of The Journals of 
Lewis and Clark. Critics have grouped the three 
central books as a trilogy; De Voto himself re- 
ferred to them that way. For my part I cannot 
separate them from the others. I sce the five books 
as composing the wide arċ and panorama of 
De Voto’s thesis: the westward movement of a 
people, the settling and seeding of a-continent, the 


. culture that flowered therefrom, and the slow, 


shoulder, his big spectacles level with my eye. I go . 


back, rewrite the passage — an exercise known to 
De Voto as “just running it through your type- 
writer again.” Out come the adjectives, the 
passive verb turns active, the sentences tighten 
and compress. As we grow older, De.Voto told 
me, our style becomes simpler, or it should. Age, 
he said, reduces us to the ‘ultimate simplicities. 
There is not time left for frill and ornament. 
When he died he was only fifty-eight,-and when 
he spoke to me of age he could not have been 
more than fifty-five. 

What a handsome shelf of histories De Voto has 
given us! Mark Twain’s America — which surely 
must be counted as history; The Year of Decision; 
Across the Wide Missouri; The Course of Empire. 


episodic acceptance of the federal idea. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, a federal union — impos- 
sible, romantic, necessitous conception which to- ` 
day we know as the United States of America. 
Nobody thought we could do it; in Europe it had 
not been achieved on anything approaching such 
a scale. Even Thomas Jefferson supposed that, 


_ following the Louisiana Purchase, we might be 


needing two republics, one east of the Rocky 
Mountains and one west. “As a historian,” wrote 
De Voto, “I have interested myself in the growth 
among the American people of the feeling that 
they were properly a single nation between two 
oceans; in the development of what I have called 
the continental mind.” 

Bernard De Voto was haunted by that idea and 
by his vision of how it came to pass, geographically, 
culturally, agriculturally, anthropologically. The 
continental reality, he called it. He thought and 
wrote of this reality in terms of history, biography, 


- fiction, poetry (written when he was very young). 
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He even composed a play about the Mormons, 
And there is, it may be said, another word for the 
condition of a haunted man. Some people call 
it inspiration. 


As FOR De Voto’s “place among American his- 
torians,” let me say at once that he is not to be 
placed, classified, or categorized. There is no 
historian like him and no histories like his. His 
thinking was direct, ruthless, wholly his own, and 
because of it, less original men feared him. He 
was a fighter for public causes, for conservation 
of our natural resources, for freedom of the press 
and freedom of thought. The world knew him 
better in that guise, perhaps, than as a historian. 
I shall make it my business to speak of De 
Voto the fighter. For this trait—-call it pug- 
nacity, call it passion, hot blood, or a high- 
beating heart — this trait it is which informs and 
animates De Voto’s historical writing, from his 
early essays on the Mormons to his last words 
about the great captains, Lewis and Clark. 

When De Voto said the word “west,” he meant 
the desert west, the arid, thin-soiled Rocky Moun- 
tain west which begins, he said, “at that place 
where the average annual rainfall drops. below 
twenty inches.” Most of his books are concerned 
with the movement west. Mark Twain’s America 
announced his lifelong theme. It opens in 1835 


with “The New Jerusalem,” as. De Voto called it, 


— that western Zion envisioned by men of piety 
and men whose god was gold. Mark Twain’s 
parents left their eastern home to settle there. 
“The migration,” wrote De Voto, “was under 
way. Its great days were just around the turn of 
spring — and an April restlessness, a stirring in the 
blood, a wind from beyond the oak’s openings, 
spoke of the prairies, the great desert, and the 
western sea. The common man fled westward. 
A thirsty land swallowed him insatiably. There 
is no comprehending the frenzy of the Ameri- 
can folk-migration. God’s gadfly had stung us 
mad.” 

After Mark Twain's America, eleven crowded 
years went by before De Voto wrote his second 
volume of social history. The Year of Decision is 
perhaps the most absorbing of De Voto’s books, 
with its account of the Donner Party’s fearful 
march across the desert and Rocky Mountains, 
a story of starvation, courage, bestiality, faith, 


‘and almost incredible endurance. Across the Wide 


Missouri came next. Magnificently illustrated 
with colored reproductions of contemporary paint- 
ings by Alfred Jacob Miller, it won both the 
Pulitzer and the Bancroft prizes. Across the Wide 
Missouri sets out to tell of the early fur trade — 
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‘how it helped to shape our heritage,’ writes 
De Voto, “what its relation was to the western 
expansion of the United States, most of all how 
the mountain men lived.” 

This “most of all” is what brings the book 
alive. And it is an extraordinary reconstruction. 
Mountain men, free trappers, the long hunter 
and the hapless tenderfoot — we see them, hear 
them talk, share their camp, their appalling 
meals of buffalo guts raw or roasted, their dangers 
and their hero-sized sprees when the trail ends in + 
safety. We learn more about Indians than we 
thought we cared to know. Warriors and their ¢ 
squaws confront us, not as Uncas or Hiawatha or 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, but as they we 
actually seen, heard, and smelled by travelers,in 
the wagon trains. Trappers traded furs with sha, 
tribes, killed them skulking at night beyond the 
campfire, or bought the favors of the young 
squaws. De Voto hated romanticism about 
Indians, “the squash blossom in the hair and talk 
about the plumed serpent.” It did not help, he 
said, “to be precious about the rain dance and 
the mystical awareness that neolithic savages are 
supposed to have.” He hated also the over- 
intellectual approach and declared that “anyone 
who thinks of Indians as the Amerinds is not going 
to add much to our literature.” 

These are gorgeous books, all three. No‘less a 
word will do. They are rich, strong, filled with 
color and movement. Also they are long books, 
jammed with fact. Not infrequently there is 
repetition, a page or two or three which the reader 
is inclined to skip. This is a fault of all long 
books; I am not even sure that it is a fault. 
De Voto, going over a lengthy book manuscript 
of mine, told me not to worry about including a 
dull page now and then, of connective matter or 
exposition or suchlike. ‘“‘Give the reader time to 
breathe,” he said. Actually, De Voto’s method 
achieved an even more subtle purpose. His books 
of history have —-.as Alfred Knopf once pointed 
out — an interwoven architecture, a deliberate 
movement from theme to theme. The narrative 
could have proceeded in a straight line, direct 
from start to finish. But De Voto chose the more 
difficult. and far more effectual method of taking 
several stories or themes and carrying them 
along, parallel. This does not make for careless 
reading. He who wishes to travel with De Voto 
will have to keep his head; the journey -will not 
be easy. In one of his prefaces, De Voto confesses 
the purpose of his books: ‘‘to tell the story in such 
a way that the reader may realize the far western 
experience — which is part of our cultural ex- 
perience — as personal experience.” 

Let readers say if he succeeded. I know one 
reader who has had to put these books aside at 
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times, when the terror and the suffering needed 
surcease. There is small doubt about this being 
a shared experience. From Massachusetts, from 
Virginia, we travel with these humble men and 
women as they launch their wagon trains over 
the Alleghenies, through the forests and grasslands 
to where the trails run west from Council Bluffs 
or Independence — across the Blue, across the 
Nishnabotna, across the wide Missouri. 


APTN the books I have discussed, De 
oto’s history has been frankly episodic, sectional, 
ing of vivid anecdotes comprising in space a 
ent and in time a generation or two. But 
next and fourth volume, The Course of Em- 
e, De Voto swings far backward in chronology 
and ties the long threads together. Boldly his 
narrative opens in the eighth century with that 
missionary archbishop who set out over the At- 
lantic —- the Sea of Darkness — and founded, on 
the legendary island of Antilia, the seven radiant 
cities of God. The narrative ends in the year 
1806, with a line from the diary of Captain 
Clark, Meriwether Lewis’ partner. On a rainy 
November morning, Captain Clark looks west- 
ward from his mountain camp and writes, in his 
own phonetic spelling, “Ocian in sight. O! 
the joy.” 

After this book, De Voto was ‘bound to edit 
The Journals of Lewis and Clark. And by now, he 
knew these journal writers and these journeys as 
he knew the back of his hand or the Wasatch 
Mountains and Weber Canyon, where he roamed 
as a boy. In the summer of 1946 he had even 
followed, in person, the actual trails taken by 
Lewis and Clark. His edition of the journals is 
authoritative and final. And it is the best kind of 
historical reading, notes and all. An introduc- 
tion, vigorous, thick-packed, explains Jefferson’s 
purpose in dispatching the expedition and the 
political and social urgencies involved. Published 
in 1955, the book’s final chapter is called “The 
Home Stretch.” One could wish that the title 
had not proved, for De Voto himself, so tragically 
symbolic. 2 

How did De Voto come to write these books? 
What conditions of birth, background, and ex- 
perience shaped his style and caused him to be'a 
man thus haunted? In truth one felt.behind this 
man a compulsion so strong that, but for an-es- 
sential health and integrity ——and a wife like 
Helen Avis MacVicar De Voto—his talent 
might have torn him wide apart. > 

De Voto’s father, Florian Bernard De Voto, of 
Ogden, Utah, was the son of an Italian cavalry 
officer; his mother was the daughter of a Mormon 
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. pioneer. (De Voto liked to say that he was born 


of an apostate Mormon and an apostate Roman. 


Catholiċ.) At high school he had a job as a 
reporter for the Ogden Evening Standard. When he 
was sixteen the paper published his first printed 
piece, which bore no less a title than ‘““The Reason- 
ableness of World-Wide Conciliation.” De Voto 
entered the University of Utah, but when four 
members of the faculty were dismissed for un- 
orthodox opinions, the young sophomore left and 
finished his education at Harvard. He came west 
again to teach in Ilinois, but in his late twenties 
picked up and migrated eastward to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he spent the rest of his life, 
except for two years in New York as editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. To my best knowledge 
and belief he never went farther from the borders 
of the U.S.A. than a few miles into Canada. 

For me, the significant facts of this brief biog- 
raphy are, first, that De Voto was born and raised 
in Utah; and, second, that he was a novelist 
before he was a historian. De Voto was conscious 
of his debt to this literary apprenticeship. The 
fore matter to The Year of Dectsion carries a page 
and a half of thanks to those men and women 
who helped with its preparation — scholars, li~ 
brarians, critical readers of manuscript. ‘Finally,” 
says De Voto, “I acknowledge that I could not 
possibly have written the book if I had not had 
periodic assistance from Mr. John August.” 

John August was the pen name signed by De 
Voto to four novels, all of them serialized in 
Collies magazine. Perhaps De Voto meant 
financial assistance. John August, he used to say, 
paid the rent. But I prefer to read further into 
that wry little statement. Four novels signed by 
John August, five signed by De Voto. I have 
read them all, from The Crooked Mile (1924) to 
Mountain Time (1947). I do not care for them, 
except as their writing taught De Voto to write 
history, gave him facility, cut the bonds imposed 
by the academic training and tradition, and al- 
lowed him to move freely and exuberantly within 
the prescribed circle of historic fact. De Voto is 
not the first historian nor the last to come to his 
craft by way of fiction writing. 

He was early aware of his confessed literary aim 
— to make America realize the western pioneer 


‘experience. Very likely he thought, at the outset, 
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that it could best be done by fiction. De Voto 
wrote novels periodically from 1924 to 1947, 
meanwhile casting about for ther ways to express 
his theme. When he was engaged in a novel, 
De Voto never talked to me about it; our conversa- 
tions concerned historical writing. Therefore I 
am only guessing when I say that I think he 
suffered during the composition of these novels. 
When he fell short of aim De Voto knew it; he 


A 


en 


The Allantic Monthly 


did not spare self-criticism. In 1934, I was 
trying to buy his early novels and he wrote me, 
“Be warned, my juvenilia are ungodly lousy, and 
The Crooked Mile is the most terrible and amusing 
of them all.” Twenty years later, De Voto told 
a friend that he had solved his life once he gave 
up fiction writing. 


Ver it was his novels, I believe, which taught 
De Voto how to lead his readers through the 


‘wilderness of historical fact. The writing of fiction 


is a relentless discipline, and in its exercise an 


‘referred to himself in print as 


barriers between ourselves and the past. By the 
time I met him in 1934, Benny De Voto was an 
old pro and proud of it. By no means a profes- 
sional historian, but a professional writer who 
“a historian, riding 
on the commuter’s local.” Not, De Voto implied, 
a dweller in the sacred city, in the pure temple of 
the guild historian.. And indeed De Voto wan- 
dered far beyond the historian’s conventional ter- 


‘ritory. “For twenty years he. supplied Harper’s 


` articles and editorials that covers fifty-one shee 


author learns techniques which can serve the ` 


historian well. He learns, for instance, to manipu- 
late scene and time, learns how to move his 
characters about, get them from the back porch 
into the kitchen. He learns how to arrange his 
material into’a pattern or “plot,” ‘so that the 
reader can follow. History also has its patterns, 
implicit in the material and only awaiting the 
artist’s eye to perceive and bring them out. In 
the management, of historical time, De Voto was 
especially skillful: Let me recommend to you page 
fifty-four of The, Course of Empire, where De Voto 
ranges freely across four hundred years, philo- 
sophically as-well as chronologically — a difficult 
thing to do without throwing the reader into 
hopeless: confusion. The page in itself is material 
for a chapter, almost for a book. We travel from 
1540 to 1605, back to the medieval mind and 
forward to the twentieth century. Yet we emerge 
exhilarated by the journey and quite clear as to 
where we have been. 

Or let us observe a still different manipulation 
and effect, from Mark Twain’s America. The nar- 


‘rative begins and ends with Halley’s comet. For 


De Voto it was sheer luck that Samuel Clemens 
was born with the comet in 1835 and died with 
its return in 1910. But it was the kind of luck 
which comes only to the initiated, to an artist 
who is so absorbed in his subject that everything 
feeds it. Everything such a man sees, reads, hears 
is referred to that subject — rejected if im- 
material, and if pertinent, retained with almost 
insane tenacity until the moment for its proper 
use. 

_ Beginning and ending Mark Twain’s America 
with the comet had nothing to do with his- 
toriography or scholarship. It had to do with the 
art of writing; it was a writer’s device. Good art, 


the best art, is full of such devices — circus. turns’ 


. and sleights of hand which invariably succeed. 


They come off: five rabbits emerge from the hat 
when we looked for only one; the colored balls 
fly through the air and land, each in-its cup. It 


' » pequires technique as well as talent to break the 


ee, soe 


© wife once, 


ment called 


magazine with monthly. pieces for its depart- 
“The Easy Chair.” The Leland 
Stanford Library has a list of “his publisheal 








of typewriter-sized paper. De Voto taugh 
Harvard, and it was not history.he taughy 
writing; he taught also at the Bread Loaf WS 
Conference in Vermont. “I am,” he told IM 
“a literary department store.” ` f ur 
He had learned how to write by writing a 
s 
experience in the field was wider than most th ® 
Novelists are commonly more skillful thann 
torians in describing individuals. It.is a novelis\ 
nature to be interested in people. And his de 
scriptions have to start from scratch. His chars 
acters are created out of air, with no contemporary 
portraits to, help, such as the historian has — no 
descriptions in diaries or family correspondence. 
The novelist simply sits.down and sweats it out 
until his man comes alive on the page. 

De Voto knew this. When he had a historical 
character to describe he assembled the documents, 
absorbed them thoroughly, and then started again 
from the beginning, ab ‘ovo, as it were. Read his 


` description -of “that gnarled grizzly-hunter, Joe 


Meek.” Or of Jim Bridger, mountain man, called 
Old Gabe, whose habit it was to wake.in the night, 
throw buffalo ribs on the fire, eat hearty, and “sing 
Injun to himself with a tin pan accompaniment.” 
(Captain Humfreville read Hiawatha aloud by the 
campfire and Old Gabe hated it; he never seen 
no Indians like them, he said.) Read De‘ Voto’s 
description of the Reverend Samuel -Parker, gentle 
scholar, bound west-by pack’ train from Middle- 
field, Massachusetts. Or his paragraph about the 


-two first white women ever to cross America. 


. Eliza Spaulding, 
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“in heavy boots and swathed by 
yards of skirt,” riding sidesaddle on the South 
Pass when trappers and Indians galloped whoop- 
ing down to greet the caravan. “Eliza,” writes 
De Voto, “tall, naturally thin’ and emaciated by 
travel and illness, dark-haired, sallow under .tan, 


frightened and appalled’ by the uproar of hos- 


pitality. And Narcissa Whitman who was neither 
frightened ‘nor appalled — she was delighted. A 
smaller woman than Eliza but by no means 
emaciated, th® period’s ideal in womanly curves, 
blue-eyed, tanned now but memorably blond. 


4 
X, 


1x 








Men always remembered her face and red-gold 
hair. 
though she was dedicated to God’s service she 
was charged with a magnetism whose nature no 
one could mistake.” 

For a historian, this is emancipated language. 
De Voto is riding the commuter’s local. We sée 
these young women, we knew them after a few 
sentences. De Voto could do it more subtly when 
he chose, and when the occasion called for subtlety. 
Hear him on the flaming orator of the 1890s, 
William Jennings Bryan. Many historians had 
already described Bryan, who therefore could be 
disposed of with one hand. “Six years earlier,” 
rites De Voto (it does not matter in what con- 
tion); “Six years earlier the sonorous, fraudu- 
t voice of an eater of wild honey in the hills 
had quieted a Chicago convention hall . . . ‘You 
shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.’ ” 

That is all, and it is enough. 
certain amount of historical knowledge on the 
reader’s part. But even without such knowledge, 
one catches De Voto’s meaning. “An eater of 
wild honey in the hills.” De Voto’s early training 
in the Bible served him well. Years ago, I wrote 
him, “Those black-haired people who brought 
you up must have read Scripture to you, Benny. 
What else would put such a roll, such a punch into 
your sentences?” 

It is when De Voto writes of the Mormons that 
his Biblical phraseology serves him best. Joseph 
Smith he called a man “drunk on God and glory”; 
Brigham Young, “an organizer of the kingdom on 
this earth . . . the one Mormon of history who 
knew how to laugh.” When finally the Mormons 
triumphed over hardship and over continued hos- 
tility, and their city was secure and their credit 
good, “The Saints,” wrote De Voto, “had come 
into the inheritance promised them, their rivals 
had fallen away, their enemies had been trodden 
under foot or converted into business partners, 
their wars were ended forever, Israel was secure, 
the stake of Zion had been driven fast.” 


Men in fact remembered Narcissa, and ` 


It assumes a` 


The De Voto vocabulary was wide and he liked © 


to use it; the tools of his trade felt good to his 
hand. The word “parallax”? was a favorite, the 
word “eidolon,’’ and terms like “mitosis” from the 
biologist’s lexicon. Mark Twain he spoke of as 
“a maculate and episodic genius,” and a certain 
phrase which De Voto disliked carried, he said, 
“a slight taxonomic emphasis on the adjective.” 


. Yet De Voto was never carried away by his own 


virtuosity. He did not succumb to the temptation 
to be abstruse, to skip three arguments and confuse 
his readers with the clever man’s ellipses. De Voto 
wrote history in a conversational style, always 
colorful, often polemical, very difficult to achieve, 
and wonderfully adapted to what he had to say. 
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There was no room for pompousness. De Voto 
addressed his readers as if they were his equals — 
even when he was blasting off at the enemy, which 
was not.infrequent. When occasionally he did 
slip into one of those large, neophilosophical state- 
ments that make for pomposity, De Voto recog- 
nized his error and pulled up short. “The genius 
of the American people... .” Thus, in “The 
Easy Chair,” he began a paragraph — and quick- 
ly corrected himself. “No,” he wrote, “start that 
one over. The vigor of our democratic system and 
the size and richness of our continental em- 
pire...” 

The writing of history needs humor, and humil- 
ity. And it needs affection, a fellow-feeling for 
mankind, ‘a perception of motivation in. human 
beings. It needs, in short, the novelist’s eternal 
preoccupation with the whys and wherefores of 
men’s actions. De Voto had this preoccupation. 
Catch him any time when he was not working 
and he was ready to talk for hours about why a 
‘woman had said a certain thing to her child, or 
why a young man had not defended himself 
against attack. His books speak often and lovingly 
of “the damned human race” — a phrase he got 
from Mark Twain. And it was a phrase neither 
comic nor ironic. Man’s fate is hopeless, he is 
doomed, and he endures his fate with valor. This 
is De Voto’s belief, the point of his departure and 
of his return. And it is the point where his fever 
rises when he sees this belief questioned, as with 
Sinclair, Lewis, “who spent his talents,” said De 
Voto, “in writing fiction that was conceived to 
show the contemptibility of American life.” Mark 
Twain's America is a fighting book, a book with 
a thesis. De Voto has an ax to grind and he grinds 
it till the wheel screams. His pugnacity has been 
deplored by his admirers as well as by his de- 
tractors. He himself admitted in print that one 
day he might rewrite Mark Twatn’s America and 
leave out the blasts against Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. 
I am glad he never did, because I believe that 
without anger, this book would have fallen short 
of greatness. Anger drives these pages forward. 
Anger brings the book to life. 


Waa: was Bernard De Voto mad at? His critics 
protested that they did not know, they could not 
find out. .De Voto, they implied, was just plain : 
born angry, and arrogant, and insulting. What, 
they demanded, was his thesis? What was ‘he 
defending and why did it need defense? “Has he a 
secret?” Edmund Wilson asked, in the New Re- 
public. “If so, let him stand and unfold himself. 
What does he want?” 

De Voto made plain enough what he wanjed. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


I fail to see why Edmund Wilson didn’t recognize 
it, and Sinclair Lewis, when he wrote, in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, the diatribe entitled 
“Fools, Liars and Mr. De Voto.” . Bernard 
Augustine De Voto of Ogden, Utah, born Janu- 
ary the eleventh, 1897, wanted the facts of history 
told upon the printed page. He wanted to see 
history written from fact, not from intuition or 
from deduction or from the argument a priori and 
the flowery heights of what he castigated as “the 
literary mind.” 

It all began, of course, with De Voto’s ation. 
of the frontier and the frontiersman. Various 
writers, Van Wyck Brooks among them, had inti- 
mated that life on the American frontier possessed 
a certain aridity. To live there would stifle artis- 
tic talent in anybody, let alone in Samuel Clem- 
ens. The frontiersman was said to be crude, sub- 
sisting at a rudimentary animal level; his life 


- lacked every good thing which civilization pos- _ 


sesses. From Mormon to mountain trapper, the 
westerners were. nothing more. than transplanted 
Puritans, with the Puritan’s -hatred of beauty, 
art, and love. 

It was enough to make a Utah man shrink in his 
bones, or burst the boundaries of Rocky Mountain 
profanity. “The frontier is not a person,” De 
Voto retorted indignantly. “A historian does not 
speak of the frontier’s tastes and preferences. The 
historian sees the frontier as many different places, 
in many different stagés of development, inhab- 

_ited by many people with many different kinds 
and degrees of culture, intelligence, racial tradi- 
tion; family training, and individual capacity. 
He cannot speak of the life of the frontier, for he 
knows many kinds of frontiers and many kinds of 
people living many kinds of lives.” If these liter- 
ary historians would examine the facts, they would 
discover, for one thing, that the American people 


were “incurably musical. Working westward they . 


carried fiddles and a folk art. Catgut strings were 
an article of commerce in the fur trade. . . . And 
‘there might be music near the three Tetons’ in 
the country of the Blackfeet.” 

“We must be accurate,” he said further. 
must make our descriptions exact, verify our con- 
clusions, we must avoid certainty and the loaded 
dice. Metaphysics is not experience and the phi- 
losophy of history is not history.” ` 


“We 


It infuriated De Voto to have a so-called his- ` 
torian prefer the must be and the ought to be to the ` 


cold fact. History is not made by “thinking it 
out.” Writers “mistake the quirks of their, own 
emotions for the contours of objective fact:” ‘They 


write about the American mind, about Puritans or , 


the frontier without: having . studied - America, 
“Authority is not . 


Puritans, or the frontiersman. 


bogn, full grown,” he wrote, ‘ ‘in any mind, nor 
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can any one come to it by staririg into his own soul, 
or at his navel, or into the high priest’s emerald 
breast-plate.” De Voto could not endure man- 
made utopias, gospels, prophecies. He said he had: 
had his fill of them in his youth: ‘“‘Absolutes,” he 
wrote, “are a mirage. And in my desert country, 
mirages are a commonplace.” De Voto, an expert 
on the religious sects that blossomed in the Ameri- 
can forties of the last century, was at his ironic 
best when describing them. Always, when he says 
the word “Mormon,” the pressure rises. “The 
Underwriters of Salvation,” he called them. Mor- 
monism was “the most colorless of American 
heresies,” and Zion, city of the Saints, in the end 
“became a successful business venture, blende 
with the map and joined hands with the damnegq 

Small wonder that Ogden, Utah, did not w 
come its native son on the few occasions when he 
returned there. In boyhood, Benny must have 
been a difficult child, precocious, disconcertingly | 
quick, disconcertingly inquisitive and critical% 
In 1943, on my way east from Oregon, I stopped 
off at Ogden to see what I could find about that 
boy and that young man. (Even then, I wanted 
to write about him.) De Voto’s Aunt Martha — 
Mrs. Grey — told me that, as a child, Benny was 
aloof. Not a country boy by nature, but studious. 
His brilliant father, Florian, insisted that he study. 
Florian De Voto, by the way, read Latin and 
Greek for his entertainment until he died. When 
Benny was four he could read Hiawatha. As a 
young man he, was bored, his aunt said, if people 
talked about ordinary things. “Come down to 
earth,” she used to tell him. “Just listen and be 
interested.” 

Before’ I went to Ogden I had read an early 
article of De Voto’s, published in the American 
Mercury when its author had not yet gone east to 
live. The piece opens with a discouraged tourist; 
descending from the Overland Limited at Ogden. 
I, too, stepped from that train and walked out of a 
station which De Voto had called “hideous.” I 
was confronted, as. his tourist had been, with a 
wide flat street between ugly houses. And then I, 







too, looked up and’ saw, at either end of the 


street, the mountains, red, pink, yellow, and dusted 
with snow — mountains, De Voto had written, 
“on which the gods of the Utes walked in the cool 
of the day.” 

The stories that I heard in Ogden were diverse. 
Some were mere gossip, all were amusing. As a 
child, it seems, Benny was beautiful — black- 
haired, with fine features; at the’age of six he won 
a beauty contest. Then, said his Aunt Martha, 
he climbed on the roof and fell off and broke his 
nose. His friends and his enemies had been hos- 


_ pitable-to me; orfe can have a good time in Ogden. 


But after three clear and pleasant days in the city 


i 


and environs, I could see why it was ‘that a man of 
intellect and imagination had to leave Ogden, had 
to climb onto the-Overland Limited, head east, 
and shake the dust of Utah from his shoes. Yet 
I saw also how, for the rest of his life, no matter 
where that Ogden boy might travel, to the Ultima 
Thule or the seven radiant cities of Antilia, he 
could not forget those startling deep canyons, that 
mountain air, and the glowing peaks where walked 
the gods of the Utes. Born and raised among those 
y hard mountains a man must live haunted, 
is life dedicated to recounting the story of that 
Nountry and of the caravans which traveled to it 
om the east. 


ERNARD De Voro lived with history, read his- 
tory at night and in the morning, talked history, 
and was restless when other people did not want to 
talk history. When I began to write about John 
Adams, I asked De Voto if I should buy the Drc- 
tionary of American Biography, known to historians as 
the D.A.B. There are twenty-one volumes and it 
is not cheap. De Voto was surprised at my ques- 
tion and surprised that I did not already own the 
volumes. “Of course, buy it,” he said. “It’s good 
to read in bed at night before you go to sleep.” 

De Voto lived with history and he lived with 
maps. I never saw such a man for maps. His last 
four books of history have maps for end papers; 
maps lined his study walls when he was working. 
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came to him. The treatment was rough, and sensi- 
tive souls have been known to turn and flee at his 
approach. Yet he understood the writer’s psy- 
chology, I think, as few men have understood it, 
although he declared that he seldom knew the 
right thing to say to authors. “They bleed on,” 
he wrote, “from wounds healed long ago, which 
began by seeming mortal but turned out only to 
need a Band-aid or five pages of type.” 

Once De Voto wrote a paragraph to me, about 
American history and his feeling toward it. (I 
have quoted this in my last book, but it’s worth 
repetition.) The words came, remember, from a 
man tough-minded, who professed to write history 
from the facts and the facts alone. I was working, 
at the time, on our revolutionary period, and I had 
been challenged by a scholar who declared that 
my view of American history was too romantic 
altogether. The men who composed our United 
States Constitution were interested not in ideals 


. but in property —their-own. property and its 


In 1947, De Voto came to stay with us in Bryn | 


Mawr, Pennsylvania: he was to give a lecture on 
those doubtful historical characters, “The Welsh 
Indians.” He arrived with a suitcase full of maps, 
big folded maps of the United States, mostly west 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa. He spread them on the 
floor of our living room and we.crawled from map 
to map, with Benny talking, until our knees.were 
sore and our minds enlarged with names like 
Ogallala, Little Blue, Three Forks, Elephant 
Butte, the country of the. Mandans, the Arikaras, 
and the Blackfeet. When he left our house De Voto 
gave us, as guest present, a beautiful book about 
maps. 


And he never ceased to urge upon me, to, 


my great advantage, the study of maps —'though _ 


during all those years I happéned to be investigat- 


ing not river, sea, and landfall but the geography 


of men’s minds and the cosmography of Tanu 
laws and constitutions. 

De Voto was generous to other writers — not a 
common trait among members of the: union. 
When a manuscript needed editing he was ready 
with time and effort. And he was a believer in 
good editing; he knew there is more than one way 


protection. George Washington only went into 
the army to recover his lands along the Shenan- 
doah, and so on. In distress I wrote De Voto, 
telling my chagrin because I had not made ade- 
quate rebuttal. He wrote back at once. Here is 
what he said: 

“Sure you’re romantic about American history. 
What your detractor left out of account was the 
fact that it is the most romantic of all histories. It 
began in myth and has developed through centu- 
ries of fairy stories. Whatever the time is in Amer- 


ica it is always, at every moment, the mad and- 


wayward hour when the prince is finding the little 
foot that alone fits into the slipper of glass. It is 
a little hard to know what romantic means to 
those who use the word umbrageously. But if the 
mad, impossible voyage of Columbus or Cartier or 
La Salle or Coronado or John Ledyard-is not 
romantic, if the stars did not dance in the sky 
when our Constitutional Convention met, if At- 
lantis has any landscape stranger or the other side 
of the moon any lights or colors or shapes more 
unearthly than the customary homespun of Lin- 
coln and the morning coat of Jackson, well, I 
don’t know what romance is. Ours is a story mad 
with the impossible, it is by chaos out of dream, 
it began as dream and it has continued as dream 
down to the last headlines you read in a news- 
paper. And of our dream there are two things 


. ‘above all others to be said, that only madmen 
- could Have ‘dreamed. them or would have dared to 


— and that we have shown a considerable faculty 


- for making them come true. The simplest truth 


to compose a sentence and that the Tight way may ` 
take some seeking. He did not spare those who 
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you can ever write about our history will. be 
‘charged and surcharged with romanticism, and 


.if you are afraid of the word you had better start 


practising seriously. on:your fiddle.” 
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NELSON ALGREN 


DOWN WITH ALL HANDS 


"><A novelist who lives close to and often writes about Chicago, NELSON ALGREN 
is best known for his two powerful novels NEVER COME MORNING and THE MAN 


hs SP, RS WITH THE GOLDEN ARM. Not long ago he had his initial experience as a first- 


a A: PIER. 86 a bicon nta baggage hustler 
me took both my-.bags and the electric typer off my 
f - hands, and I asked ‘the elevator guy, on the way 
up, how.much does a baggage hustler get per bag? 
“He gets what. you want to give in your heart,” 

the guy instructed me. 


“I don’t want the man to starve,” I explained. . 


“How much does he get per bag?” 

“Let me tell you something?” the guy asked, just 
as if I could stop him. “The intelligence you 
breathe, that you were Dor with, let that be: your 
guide.” 


a If I were going to keep a count of people I met - 


who were in their right minds on this trip and 
those who were out of them, I decided, the kooks 
would already be out in front by one. I gave the 
baggage hustler a dollar and he looked unworried, 


so I knew I’d overpaid him. Well, easy come, - 


easy go. 

This was the first time I was crossing the Atlan- 
tic first class. My ticket assigned me to stateroom 
S-1, meaning sun deck and first to chow, ‘but a 
man in a seafaring cap told me my home was now 


` in U-68. I looked around to see if U.S. Lines had- 
put me on a submarine by mistake, but the only . ' 


raft in sight had three decks above water level, so I 
realized that what traveling first class means is 
that even if they put you down in the galleys yeu 
still don’t have to row. 

kept going down stairs until I hit the engine 
Wage 


` against my knees. 


a “i class passenger on a transatlantic liner, with the following surprising results. 


room, and, as long as I was there, I felt I might as 
well inspect the turbines and the rest of that crazy 
stuff. The stuff looked to be in better shape for a 
crossing than I was, for I was a mite self-conscious 
about the pin that kept my topcoat from flapping 
The bottom button had been 
missing for some time, so I went upstairs again to 
see if anyone would sew it on. In U-68 I found my 
bags, but nobody else was home. I went to sleep 
until I heard someone hollering, All ashore that’s 
going ashore. Then I looked out of the porthole 
and saw the whole New York literary scene mov- 
ing past. 

I had seen it closer up than Pd ever see it again, 
and having come to know two crowds there, one 
around Broadway that takes a cut off the com- 
merce in fighters and horses, the other that takes 
its cut off the commerce in books, I had found the 
track crowd a more trustworthy bunch than the 
“Have you.read Norman Marathon lately?” 
crowd. Not only because they drank less and 
knew more, but because, by and large, they were 


_ more true to'themselves than the bookmen. The 


sporting people seldom pretended to be something 
they were not, whereas I had never known a 
junior editor who knew who he was, and becoming 
a senior editor only seemed to compound the 
corruption. I mention this only to explain why the 
bottom butto of my topcoat was missing. 

As the sun’ sank slowly over Manhattan and I 
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Pt Ae nt). pA i lubrication to reduce head wear and eliminate 
e S Dota wi squeal. Ask for Tartan Tapes, in your choice 

4 of four different series, at your roki calers. 






No. 140, Extra Play—Plastic Backing, 900‘—S2.50, 1800'—-$4.25; No. 141, Standard Play— 
Plastic Backing, 600’—S$1.75, 1200’--$2.95; No. 142, Extra Play—-Polyester Super-Strength Mianesora vine ano Meanuractunina ¢ 
Backing, 900’—$2.85, 1800 ---$4.95; No. Lit, Double Play--Double Strength Tensilized n. -WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO 
Polyester Backing, 1200’—S4.50, 2400’—$7.95. FREE! Packed in each box of Tartan Series 


Tape—A handy new end-of-reel tape clip that prevents spillage in mailing or storage! “SCOTCH” and the Plaid Design are Registered Trademarks of the 3M Company, © 1960 3M Co. 
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RECOGNIZE US 
COAST-TO-COAST 
BY THESE FINE 


TRADE MARKS OKLAHOMA 


NING COMPANY 











COAST-TO-COAST 


since 5 leading regional oil companies have joined tc 
form HUMBLE America’s Leading Energy Company 


To keep pace with the fast-advancing Age of Energy, 
the skills and resources of 5 regional oil companies 
are joined to form the new Humble Oil & Refining 
Man pany, The name comes from an oil field and a 
own near Houston, which was the origin of Humble 
**)i] Company about 50 years ago. œ» 
Humble — “America’s Leading Energy Company” 
r finds, refines, distributes and markets more natural 
gas, oil and petroleum products — than any other 
domestic oil operation. It is backed by the nation’s lead- 
ing oil research laboratories...with more oil and petro- 


chemical advances than any other U.S. Research grou] 
The new Humble Company will realize greater efi 
ciencies in oil exploration, drilling, production, tran: 
portation and marketing. It will look for expansion i 
two vital areas — to serve you better coast-to-coast. 
Geographical expansion —as a marketer, with mo 
than 30,000 stations, operating in all 50 states. 
New product expansion—notonlyin bette 
cants, like new Uniflo Motor Oil, but a® 
istry where hundreds of new and use& 
been improved or developed through 








umble researc] 
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Turn to Butyl rubber for outstanding tires 


‘More and more tire marketers are turn- 
‘ing to Butyl rubber for tires with rid- 
ing and safety benefits so distinct that 
they can be conviricingly demonstrated 
‘in one short ride! Consider these ad- 
‘vantages: (1) Stop up to 80% faster, 
‘for greater safety... faster on wet 


roads than ordinary tires on dry! (2) 





Literally “soak up” bumps and vibra- 
tion for smooth, quiet motoring plea- 


‘sure; (8) Screech-free — even on sharp- 


est turns! (4) Age and ozone resistant 
— Buty! tires keep their fresh, new tire 
look for years, even on unused spares! 


Enjay does not make tires. It supplies — 


Butyl rubber to manufacturers of tires, 


tubes, and hundreds of other 


products. For more information, 
write to: 15 West Slst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 





Watched aayo for: che Statue of UD outof | 
the wrong sidé of the ship, a deck steward. entered. 
T told. him the ébject-in the brown. metal -box was- 


an electric typewriter so he wouldn’t try to feed it, | 


and he suggested I go up‘on the sports’ deck. 
“I didn’t even know you had one,” I told hia 


for the news came as. a pleasant surprise. How the ` 


man could tell Pd played poker the night before I 
still don’t-know. I went up to look around.” - 


Sure. enough, there was a young, couple leaning :. i 


on the rail waiting for a game, so I just leaned on - 
thé rail beside them and didn’t say. anything: If 


they wanted a game, they’d have to, make the first ` 


move. Neither one said anything, so I thought, ` 


ou both look like poor. losers.to me anyhow, and © 
t to a part of.the rail I. could call my own: i 


ere I looked down at the water- and let memories'> 
Tood in. ; 

Like the time the MPs piactied: is, ‘chaplain. fore. 
auctioning off the ambulance, or-the-time in, Mar- 
seilles, just before embarking, when T got the. letter: 


saying, Honey, don’t come`back, Well,” ‘absence ~" 


makes the heart grow fonder-for: somebody else;.is 


. what I always say. But after a while I got tired’ of 
saying it, so I went back down to U-68 to see ‘how a 


much the steward had gotten for my clothes: 
‘Apparently -he hadn’t even had.a decent ‘Bid; 


. because all he’d-done. was hang-up my. topcoat; ‘a 
new. experience for us both. If I had a needle ane ; 


thread Pd sew you up myself, you sonofabitch, I 


-told it, so'at least- you'd häng, straight; -you’ re.” 
’ trying to make people think I’m a bum. I went to” 


the mirror and, sure enough, Pd made it. 
It wasn’t because I needed a shave so’ much that, 
I made my next move, but out of curiosity about - 


whether the electric .razor would work onthe: 
bathroom current. It workéd” fine, so I cleared.the ~ 
dresser, took the typer’. “out of its kennel, ‘and ~ 


plugged in. At the first jump of smoke I thought, 
Women and children first; but-after I got the plug 
loose it kept jumping smoke at me; and if that 
wasn’t lead I smelled burning I can whip Chico 
Vejar. A lucky thing I didn’t bring a dish dryer, I 
thought, half the crew would have been washed ` 
overboard. p 
“Your dirty current blew up my nice type- 
writer,” I accused the steward, but he looked as if . 
he’d anticipated that event. 
that lately,” he assured me contentedly. - 





“Lots\ of people do ` 


DOWN WITH ALL HANDS 


“iM 


South ‘shuts’ All 1 did was to ale some- -casual i 
Anquiry ‘about-where I might buy one and go for a 


.. short stroll, to find,-on returning, a basket heaped 


. with ‘apples, three hives of grapes, pears, bananas, 


oranges, kumquats, and litchi nuts. My first 


thought was that I must have an admirer aboard, 


probably the captain. . 

‘Now, if I.could smuggle this heap sews to tourist 
class, I thought, I might make the price of my 
„ticket back by the greatest seagoing financial coup 
` on récord. Finally, I felt I was being treated better 


_ than I, or anyone, deserved. A feeling from which 


I recovered swiftly by eating my way through the 
-heap down to the wood. It didn’t occur to me 


that this could, happen: twice in my life. Actually, . 


sit happened theréafter every time I left U-68. I 


. couldn’t take. a ten-minute stroll without returning’ 


. to find a: basket: of. flora’ transported from the gar- 
‘denis. of four ‘continents to rot in my stateroom. 


~ Either [was -being: secretly.. watched or the- stuff ahs 


¿was growing” out. of the wall. 


- ` Once; however, I. became ata to ‘the’ ` 
E ‘admiration implicit insthe. presentation of ‘these 
“baskets, it was like a-sudden backhand slap when - 





one’showed: up definitely short one kumquat: Let, ~- . 


the’ chef collar’ ‘the: clown who’ perpetrated this‘. - ¥ 
cruel’ tmockery ‘or some in and be flogged ‘himself, ` 
z was, -my` „thinking i in’: the. -matter. 
damned to thé cowardly. rabble. traveling. second . 
E and: third. élass ‘over miy “strictly: first=class sea. . 

‘Had T only’ been: able to sustain this mood.and. ° | 


_ had: only. learned a- few words of French, J might 


‘Yes, „and“ be oe 


7 easily. have qualified. as a-drama.critic for Partisan- at 


` Review’ or_a-mutuel clerk áta fifty-dollar window: 
FI might. even, “have. ‘been able'to hold both jobs, 


: ` bécausé mien. are needed in both these lines. And 
not! everyone “is: presentable. enough” to’ qualify. . 


“But thè mood was melted by the strains; faint yet 


- clear, of Meyer Davis’ orchestra swinging Drink, 
~ Drink, Drink to Old Heidelberg — it was teatime in - 
-the cocktail-bar and teatime in the. lounge! Tea- 
..timein the powder room and ‘in the hearts of men. 


For who, can hold bitterness in his heart when 
music like that comes along? 

“Oh, good: for you, kindly Meyer Davis and 
your kindly orchestra,” I thought-and hurried to 
the lounge. | 

I loved that lounge because it was there that 
some of the most right-thinking people, aboard 


It just goes to show you, you can’t plug-a type- - -were to be found, drinking tea just as that evening 


writer into the 8.8. Meyer Davis and expect good 
résults. It just wasn’t a friendly ship, that was all 
there y was to it. 


pes 


Des evening ever bring you°the need of an _ 


apple at sea, either.go to bed or keep your fat 


81 


sun’ went. down. T. didn’t. even~mind-when. the ~. 


evening sun sank, because then the’ lights came up 
and I could see them all better. Infact, I.was so 
moved by.the consciousness of being among these 
great-souled men and women that, twhen. the 
music stopped, I planted myself directly . beneath 
‘the orchestra. “As for Meyer Davis’ orchestra,” I 
announced, Al ney hurrah !’?.. 





watched vigilantly for the Statue of Liberty out of . ~ 
inquiry about-where'l might buy one and go for a 
. short stroll, to find, on returning, a basket heaped 
. with apples, three hues of grapes, pears, bananas, 


the wrong side of the ship, a deck steward entered. 
I told him the object in thé brown metal box was 
an electric typewriter so he wouldn’t try to feed it, _ 
and he suggested I go up‘on the sports’ deck. 

“I didn’t even know you had one,” I told him, 


_ for the news came as a pleasant surprise. How the 


DA 









man could tell I’d played poker the night before I 
still don’t know. I went up to look around. __ 

Sure. enough, there was a young couple leaning . 
on the rail waiting for a game, so I just leaned’on - 
the rail beside them and didn’t say: anything: : If 
they wanted a game, they’d have to make the first 
move. Neither one said anything, so I thought, 
sou both look like poor. losers:-to me anyhow, and _ 
t to a part. of the rail I could call my own: 
ere I looked down at the water- and let memories > 
ood in, 

Like the time the MPs pinched: ‘the chaplain for: 
auctioning off the ambulance, orthe-time.in, Mar--: 
seilles, just before embarking, ‘when T got the letter 
saying, Honey, don’t comeback, Well, ‘absence.: 
makes the heart grow fonder-for- somebody else; is 
what I always say. But after a while I got tired’ of 
saying it, so I went back down to U-68 to see how ; 
much the steward had gotten for my clothes: 

Apparently he -hadn’t. even had.a decent, bids: 4 
becaùse all he’d done: was hang: up my topcoat; ‘a. 


new experience for us both. If I had a needle and; Fe 


thread Pd sew you up myself, you sonofabitch,’ Te 


~ told it, so at least- you'd häng, straight; -you’re- 


trying to make people think I’m a bum. I went to 


_the mirror and, sure enough, Pd made it. 


It wasn’t because I needed a shave so'much.-that 
I made my next move, but out of curiosity about - 
whether the electric razor would work on ‘the 


bathroom current. It workéd fine, so I cledréd.the ~ 


dresser, took the’ typer:out of its kennel, ‘and ` 


plugged in. At the first jump of smoke I thought, 


Women and children first, but after I got the plug 
loose it kept jumping ‘smoke at me, and if that 
wasn’t lead I smelled burning I can whip Chico 
Vejar. A lucky thing I didn’t bring a dish dryer, I . 
thought, half the crew would have been washed 
overboard. : 
“Your dirty current blew up my nice type- . 
writer,” I accused the steward, but he looked.as if 
he’d anticipated that event. “Lotsof people do . 


- that lately,” he assured me contentedly. 
It just goes to show you, you can’t plug-a type- - 


writer into the S.S. Meyer Davis and expect good 
results. It just wasn’t a friendly ship, that was all 
there was to it. 


x 
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Sa evening ever bring you*the need of an - 
apple at sea, either go to bed or keep your fat 
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‘the orchestra. 


' DOWN WITH ALL HANDS 
Aout ‘shut: All I did was to make some. casual 


oranges, kumquats, and litchi nuts.. My first 
thought was that I must have an admirer aboard, 
probably the captain. 

-Now, if I could smuggle this heap down to tourist 
class, I thought, I might make the price of my 
ticket back by the greatest seagoing financial coup 


-omrécord. Finally, I felt I was being treated better 


than I, or ahyone, deserved. A feeling from which 
I recovered swiftly by eating my way through.the 
heap down to the wood. It didn’t occur to me 
that this could happen twice in my life. Actually, . 


oit happened thereafter every time I left U-68. I 


»..couldn’t take a ten-minute stroll without returning 
to find’ a: basket of. flora transpor ted from. the gar- 


, dens. of four continents to rotin my- stateroom. 
-Either Iwas being secretly watched or the stuff 
= Was growing out of the wall. 


. Once; however, I -became accustomed to: aihe : 


. admiration: implicit in the presentation of these 
. baskets, it was like a-sudden backhand slap when 


one showed up definitely short one kumquat: Let - 


the. chef ‘collar the: clown who perpetrated this’: -- 
cruel ‘mockery ‘or come in ‘and, be flogged Himself, 


‘was -my- thinking: inthe matter. Yes, cand‘ be ` 


.damnéd- to’ the. cowardly. rabble. traveling’ second . 
„and third. class over my “strictly. first-class: sea. 


' Had, T only’ been able to’sustain this mood.and 


. had: Tonly learned a few words of French, I might 


easily have. qualified, as a drama critic for Partisan: 


- Review or a mutuel clerk at a fifty-dollar-window. 
--I'might even” have. been able to hold both jobs, 


bécausé men are heeded in both these lines. And 


_ not‘ éveryoné “is presentable enough ‘to qualify. 


‘But thé mood was melted by the strains, faint yet 


-clear, of Meyer Davis’ orchestra swinging Drink, 
“Drink, Drink to Old Heidelberg — it was teatime in 
‘the cocktail-bar and teatime in the lounge! Tea- 
. time in the powder room and ‘in the hearts of men. 


For who. can hold bitterness in his heart when 
music like that comes along? 

“Oh, good for you, kindly Meyer Davis and 
your kindly orchestra,” I thought and hurried to 
the lounge. 

I loved that lounge because it was there that 
some of the most right-thinking people aboard 


-were to be found, drinking tea just as that evening 
sun' went down. 
evening sun sank, because then the lights came up 


I: didn’t everi~mind- when the 


and I could see them all better. In fact, I was so 
moved by.the consciousness of being among these 
great- -souled men and women that,when. the 
music stopped, I planted myself directly. beneath 
“As for Meyer Davis orchestra,” I 
announced, “I say hurrah 2.. 
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-The ladies joined me in three rousing cheers for . 


' Meyer Davis and I retired, assured that: Mr. 
“Davis was pleased to have found so frank an ad- 
mirer aboard his ship. ; 


| E wanted to know, in a sort of teatime 


- huff, What is she so quiet about, Why don’t she say ` 


‘something? Why they figured the poor broad 
should make more noise than anyone else because 
she was a duchess I couldn’t quite catch. 


But there she’d be, evening after evening, wait-- 


ing for the duke to finish his creamed spinach so 
she could get started on her sirloin. The duke had 
had his quota of sirloins by the time she was born 
„and must have been over the hill even then. Now 
only God and creamed spinach were keeping him 
pasted together. But, for some reason, he didn’t 


want to fall apart till he was-eighty-two. What his” 


“reasoning was, I don’t know. But if he had more 
than three days to go, his reasoning was faulty. 
Nobody held the duke’s extreme age against him 


‘but myself: It was the little broad that had the - 


_ nerve to sit there as if she wasn’t yet thirty, when 





at you, when the glass is gone dry, with a special 
appeal, saying, “Please eat me.” Another way you 
know is ‘by the way.the waves back off, bowing, 


across a strictly first-class sea. It may-look a bit — 


rough and wild for the brutes two decks below, 
and if it isn’t, the crew is entitled’ to knock them- 
about a bit. Otherwise, what am I paying for?) 

Mrs. Di Santos, a dazzling blonde from the 
headwaters of the Amazon, sat at the officer’s 
right. She never. showed up till evening, and. by 
that hour was so zonked she had to be strapped, 
into -her chair. Everyone, for that matter, ‘had 
to be strapped, with a view to prevention of pera 
sonal-injury suits should the tub take. a sudden 
dip, but Mrs. Di Santos would. have had to 
strapped even on a tennis court. 

By the time she’ came to dinner she hady 
sense enough left to put stuff in her mouth — if ì 
ran. down the inside of her neck; she swallowed. 
If it didn’t run, she chewed it. She was.a healthy 
young: sot who liked the stuff that ran down the 
inside of her neck better than the. stuff she: was, 


- forced to chew. I think she had real- class when 


everyone knew’ she was every day of thirty-four, ~ 
that made the ladies so salty. Myself, I didn’t : 


dare to say she hardly looked twenty-six. 
In fact, I approved of the match from her stand- 
. point, which seemed to be the only tenable one. 


What. was the difference who spooned spinach to: __ 


the duke the last week before he was buried? was 
how I felt. Either he had had it or he hadn’t, and 


if he hadn’t, not even Meyer Davis could- help; 


‘him. If I pulled a chair up béside hers to ask, 


sober, but I never-gaw her asleep. 


: On Fatty’s other side sat the ‘Connecticut Child, 


2 twenty-year-old of six foot one and a half, poor 


child,.for I took her walking around the deck and 
she wasn’t wearing high heels. -My private guess 
wag that someone had.sent her in hope she might 
gain’ ‘spirit and elegance. God. knows she needed a 
touch of both: But I couldn’t-see how she -was 


` going to pick up either while she was sitting at our , 


“Baby, exactly what are -your. plans?”, it would»: 


show her whose side I was on. But I, never got 


around to it, being too- diverted by the camyings: : 


on of my own table. 
At the head of it, in full command,, Was a sea- 
going Fatty Arbuckle, a ship’s officer ‘who looked 
‘like he’d lived on gold braid and some’ of the 


table.’ There was nobody thereto pick up from. 


‘ All she could learn was how to pass ginger. - 


. Beside the Connecticut Child sat the Rear- 


-echelon Radical, ever ready and always right,. a 


real Fearless’Philip, Boy Barrister, of a type usually 
associated as a junior member with a combination 
of barracudas called something like Greensponge, 
Perjuretz, Coldcalk, and O’Posse. 

This was a judicial-type phenom, it became too 


Plain, of the kind who sees. nothing untenable in 


threads had caught on his sleeves. Since he was at , 


the head and I was at the foot, theré was no 
chance of pasting him one without knocking over 

. the flowers. He’ took an _ imniediate liking ‘to me, 
too. 

“Try the gin-ger, it’s tan-gy.” ’ Fatty woda 
recommend a dish of sweets to Mrs. Di, Santos, 
and then leave his mouth hanging, tongue thrust 
into his cheek in a way that made me want to eat 
snake, The first time he pulled this on me I got a 
better grip on my fork in case he came closer. I 
thought he was after my salad. When you're a 
victim of overprivilege, you have to be réady for 
anything. 

(The way you know you are traveling first class; 


first class, is by the way the olive looks up . 
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demanding that Fagin be presented on television 
as ‘a Cockney because Cockneys have never suf- 
fered a pogrom like us, poor us, even though we 
were never there ourselves either. Yet we had 
relatives, we have heard, who were, thus entitling 
usto draw an exclusive immunity to practice cold- 
calking shysterism in a strictly legal aaHuOn, 
poor us. 

The Rear-echélon ‘Radical was inevitably 
against any form of censorship. He was for prog- 
ress all down the line, of course. Yet you-had to 


be careful about presenting Shylock, lest you give . 


x 


aid to the dark forces allied against Man. It made 
me wonder what made him think he was ‘on the 
side of the forces of light. Particularly when he 
actually didn’t give a hang, one way or another; 


about what happened to Man any more than he 
did what happened on the stage. But his opera- 
tion, with a few loans made from banks at 4 per 
cent reloaned at 12, required a certain degree of 
protection, which he drew, as I’ve already said, in 
the tone of the most fair-minded of men, from the 
persecutions suffered by others. First class, I 
ought to have told you before, was purely loaded 
with liberals. 

I like fair-minded people myself, so I felt right 


re at home. In fact, I couldn’t have picked a better 


table to study fair-mindedness in action. I had a 
ringside seat, as it were. Because nobody is more 
fair-minded than a fair-minded man deciding 
whether he wants Filet avec Champignons done 
meglium rare or rare. And what I liked most 
aut him was that he didn’t mind keeping the 


"fest of the table waiting at the chamber doors 


while he took the waiter into consultation. With 
one judicial finger on the menu designating the 
steak of his ultimate choice, the waiter leaning 
forward attentively, pencil in hand, the Rear- 
echelon Radical would frown in thought, while 
the tension around him mounted and spread, till 
even the duchess, at the next table, would feel it 
and crane her head about to see what was affecting 
her neck. When he had everyone’s attention, he 
would hand his verdict down: ‘‘Meeeee-deeeee- 
yummm ray-err.” 

It was done. ‘Tension relaxed, conversation 
picked up. He was the real thing in rear-echelon 
radicals all right. I wonder how he got his start. 

Then it would be my turn, and since the Con- 
necticut Child seemed to expect something from 
me, I put a bit of spit on the ball myself. Pd hold 
the menu close to my eyes, one eye nearly shut, 
and ask, “What is poissoniére?” Immediately 
everyone would shout in chorus, “Fish !’’ — espe- 
cially Mrs. Di Santos. 

“Yeah,” Pd answer shrewdly, “but which one?” 

That menu was an honor roll of the Vasty Deep. 
Everything that disports itself in the trough of the 
waters or hangs upsy-downsy by eyeless suckers to 
the roof of the deepest sea-sunken cave, that scut- 
tles sidewise across the sands, leaps in a spout of 
welcome and good cheer to swimmers off Cape 
Cod, or comes smiling down the Gulf Stream on its 
hunkers with no thought of tomorrow was on that 
card. Yet the best I could do, when I’d got 
through it at last, was to put it down and mutter, 
with a bored expression, “Nothing much in the 
way of sea food tonight, is there?” As if the one 
chance a person had for a decent meal aboard this 
tub was to harpoon something himself. 

“Try the gin-ger,” Gold-braid Fatty proposed, 
“it’s tan-gy.” 

“What do we do now?” the Connecticut Child 
asked in a voice she had, for some reason, lowered. 
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DOWN WITH ALL HANDS 


“Jump ship and pan for gold,” was the only 
solution I could think of at the moment. 


P- fruit, blue flowers, and spangled hats 
loaded the table where we sat, when the night of 
the gala Captain’s Dinner came around at last. 
On the balcony just over our heads Meyer Davis 
and his aides stood ready. Gold-braid Fatty put 
on the most comical hat of all — and the fun even 
then had barely begun. I had never seen a table 
so loaded with favors since the last time I’d played 
pin the tail on the donkey. 

This was it. We were traveling first class at last. 
We were almost too gay to bear. 

Fatty himself, without removing his hat, began 
hacking at a swordfish as if it had tried to attack 
him. Mrs. Di Santos was dipping shark’s fin with 
sherry down her neck in a way that made me glad 
they’d taken the trouble to pour it into a soup bowl 
instead of just handing her a fin and a bottle. 
Sharks wouldn’t be in it with this one, I strongly 
suspected, if she ever got sober. While the Fair- 
minded Radical was inquiring about red snapper 
in a way that, had I been his waiter, would have 
caused me to inquire about him to a red snapper. 

In an unprecedented action he had trapped 
himself between red snapper and lobster. Now he 
couldn’t move either way because he was com- 
mitted to lobster ¿f the lobster were fresh and not 
frozen, and no one, simply no one, knew for an 
absolute certainty, beyond possibility of doubt, 
whether the brute was fresh or frozen. It seemed 
he would take it on contingency if it were, and 
that was contingent upon how fresh, and just as I 
figured to solve the whole matter with one straight 
shot to the jaw, Fatty dispatched the waiter to 
discover the hour at which the lobster’s death had 
been registered. 

The effect of this production on the Connecticut 
Child was disastrous, as it intimidated her to the 
point where she was afraid to order anything at 
all, lest she commit a misdemeanor. I told her 
everyone would be impressed if she ordered an 
eel, my private hope being that they might bring 
her a black snake by mistake. She liked the idea, 
but didn’t know how to ask for one. 

My own move would have been to go to the rail 
and holler — maybe one would come in and give 
himself up. Then the waiter returned with the 
good news for everyone: a dead lobster they had 
in there had been alive less than an hour before! 
In that case, the Rear-echelon Radical decided, 
he’d take it after all. Nobody stopped to ask the 
lobster how it felt about its choice of being scalded 
to death or frozen stiff. Well, that’s how it goes 
when you’re traveling first class. 

\ 
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Personally, I found myself wishing that the Rear- 
echelon Radical would make up his mind about his 
own life, which he seemed to be living out on 
contingency. 

The remaining problem, it now seemed to me, 
was, Here it was only Tuesday, and with waiters 
clearing dishes covered with remains of haddock 
and whale, sole, clam, salmon, and eel, would 
there be enough left out there to go around by 
Friday? Well, no news is good news, and it takes 
two to tango. 

Now, it turned out, Gold-braid Fatty had 
fixed things with the kitchen for the surprise du chef. 
I resolved quietly that as long as I remained able- 
bodied I wasn’t going to be surprised by so much 
as a fry cook, not to mention a seagoing chef. But 
the big news was that the surprise du chef was actu- 
ally Soufflé Grand Marnier, and upon that an- 
nouncement Fatty took up a deflated balloon and 
began stretching it in a fashion that wouldn’t 
have been so suggestive if he had kept his eyes 
open and his mouth shut, or the balloon had not 
been pink, as it was — the effect sustained was of a 
minor rapture. It really wasn’t necessary, it seemed 
to me, to put all that into a simple thing like stretch- 
ing a balloon. “You must have been at sea a long 
time, sir,” I suggested, nodding toward the balloon 
to indicate that he couldn’t have managed to 
stretch a balloon with such skill had he stayed on 
land. 

For reply, Fatty blew the balloon up, tied it 
to keep it inflated, and then volleyed it toward me 
in a taunt as gentle as it was contemptuous. I had 
no choice but to volley it just as gently back. 

“That was a good answer, Starbuck,” I had to 
admit. “If I see white water, Pll let you know.” 

I fought down the temptation to push half a ba- 
nana into his puss and say, “Call this tangy.” The 
chief idea, I realized, was to get the hell out of there 
before the Soufflé Grand Marnier arrived, to be 


That was the moment, it seems to me now, 
though it is all made misty in memory for being 
so long ago, that Gold-braid Fatty rose in his 
seat with a fork gripped firmly in his hand and 
stabbed the pink balloon. It did not explode, 
though the faces of everyone at the table were 
fixed fast upon it. It gently deflated in mid-air, 
then turned itself into a tiny spill of green-gray 
dust, ceaselessly spilling over flowers long faded, 
fruit long decayed, and faces gone fleshless. 

And lost and wandering through vast oceanic 


forever: 


-A 


ages, the voice of the duchess came grieving to “SA 


“What are your plans now, Daddy-0?” 

Then downward and down through deeps ever 
darker, dark-green to dark-blue to total blagk, I 
yet feel the impact as the S.S. Meyer Davis seNed 
slowly upon the emerald sands. 

The sea-sunken sea-drifted sands. 


AN ENGLISHMAN TO A CASTLE 


BY R. P. LISTER 


They pointed out the castle on the hill 
And said that it was beautiful, in faith. 
And beautiful it is. It makes me ill, 
This ghost of ancient miseries, the wraith 


x 
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alone with the smoldering remains of my Smith- = forper Wrongs, suck ap for gl eee, ri 
Corona, and I would have made it too, except ^S if a sufferer from an old disease 

for the straps of the chair. I was trying to get free Should be preserved in pickle for the glee x 
without a waiters help when Meyer Davis’ or- -, Of curious visitors from overseas. 

chestra swung into Bluebird of Happiness, the ship 

hit a long swell, the chair of our High Prince of 

Creamed Spinach went sliding backward from the My ancestors spent several hundred years 

duchess with the duke himself still in it. And Pulling that castle down. Their ways were rough; 
bravely, proudly, he held his little dish firmly so They pulled it down about its owners’ ears, J 


as to spill none as he went, like a man who knows 
that no man ever knows how many dishes of spinach 
are left in his life, while two waiters rushed toward 
him — though it seemed to me they might just as 
well have walked. They had almost reached him 
when the ship rose in the swell and the duke 
promptly slid back toward the duchess, who hadn’t 
yet missed him. 


But did not, in my view, pull hard enough. 


Some stones, as you can see, are standing still. 
Sometimes, I must confess, I am inclined 

To finish off that castle on the hill, 

And other casfles that I have in mind. 
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A Plea for 
Straight Talk 


Between 
the Races 


BY BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


Bensamin E. Mays, the president of Morehouse Col- 
lege, Allanta, is the leader of the United Negro College 
Fund and one of the most respected spokesmen in a 


sensitive and troubled area. 


Mw well-meaning intelligent people have 
argued since the May 17, 1954, decision of the 
United States Supreme Court outlawing segrega- 
tion in the public schools that communication 
between the races has broken down. They con- 
tend that, as a result, the racial situation in the 
South has grown worse. The plain truth is that, 
up to a few years ago, Negroes and white people 
in the South never had honest communication. 
Honest communication is built on truth and 
integrity and upon respect of the one for the other. 
It is true that, for decades upon decades, Negroes 
and white people have talked to each other. But 
it was conversation between a “superior” and an 
“inferior,” a “man” and a “boy,” and conversation 
between “‘master” and “servant.” In this rela- 
tionship the truth could seldom, if ever, emerge. 
For nearly a century the South made itself 
believe that Negroes and white people were really 
communicating. So convinced of this were the 
white Southerners that they almost made the 
nation believe that they, and only they, knew the 
mind of the Southern Negro. They were sure that 
the Negro was satisfied with segregation and with 
his subordinate role in American life. If only the 
Communists, the Yankees, and,the N.A.A.C.P. 
would leave the Negro alone, they said, he would 
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live happily forever within the confines of legal 
segregation. All the Negro wanted was equality 
within the segregation pattern. 

The fallacy in this argument lies in the fact that 
it was based on falsehood from the beginning. 
White people got their information from two main 
sources: one source was their cooks, maids, and 
chauffeurs. These servants wanted to hold their 
jobs, and so they told their white employers what 
they wanted to hear — the Negro is happy with 
segregation. Most of the white people of the South 
—and the North, too, for that matter — have 
never known the cultured and trained Negro. 
The white South’s other source of information 
was equally deceptive. Many Negro leaders led 
white Southerners to believe that if the impossible 
doctrine of separate but equal could be attained 
— separate schools, but equal; separate jobs, but 
equal; separate hospitals and recreational facili- 
ties, but equal; separate transportation and sep- 
arate eating establishments, but all equal — 
Negroes would be satisfied. Many of these Negro 
leaders courted the favor of the whites either 
because they were economically dependent upon 
them or feared that unfortunate economic and 
physical consequences would follow if they told 
white people the truth. If what is communicated is 
false, it can hardly be called communication. 

Let me give one illustration. In 1942 a group 
of Southern Negro leaders met in Durham, North 
Carolina, to draw up a manifesto in which South- 
ern Negroes would speak plainly to Southern 
whites, setting forth the aims and aspirations of 
the Negro people. It was a magnificent document 
except for one thing. We did not speak with com- 
plete candor. Considerable time was spent trying 
to decide whether we should say in that manifesto 
that we wanted to see legal segregation abolished 
in every area of American life. Those of us who 
wanted to speak with complete honesty on this 
point were overruled. Every Negro who met in 
Durham was opposed to legal segregation and 
wanted it abolished. But we didn’t say it. Did 
we communicate the truth to the white South? 
Nevertheless, the manifesto was worth while, 
because out of this meeting came the Southern 
Regional Council, which in recent years has 
declared itself in favor of the abolition of a 
segregated society and is doing magnificent work 
in this time of crisis. 

Negro members of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, which was the forerunner of 
the Southern Regional Council, never did advo- 
cate the abolition of segregation. This is not to 
reflect discredit on the commission; it did a job 
that needed to be done, but honest communication 
hardly ever prevailed. I recall vividly a discussion 
held by Negro members of the Regional Cougcil 
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after one of their state meetings. They all ad- 
mitted that they did not say what was in their 
hearts and minds. It was plainly acknowledged 
that if their true desires about the abolition of 
segregation had been expressed, the meeting 
would have been broken up and further meetings 
would have been impossible. ‘The two races met 
and talked about what they thought was ex- 
pedient. At that time, and up to about a decade 
ago, Negro-white relations were so sensitive that 
Negroes dared not challenge the institution of 
segregation. No Negro dared to advocate its 
abolition publicly. Negroes were hoping against 
hope that the “separate? would someday be made 
“equal.” 

Prior to 1935, the year Negroes began to sue for 
the equalization of educational opportunities, it 
was accepted by both Negroes and whites that 
educational facilities and salaries for whites would 
be better than those for Negroes. In the early 
years of the 1930s a high official of the Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation said publicly, “The 
only way to advance the education of the Negro 
child one step is to advance the white child two 
steps.” In this way the white community would 
accept the advance of the Negro child. 

We are now beginning to communicate with- 
out hypocrisy and without fear. The May 17, 
1954, decision of the United States Supreme Court 
cleared the air for honesty between the races. 
The Negroes’ contacts in wartime and through 
travel, and the uprising of suppressed peoples 
everywhere, have also helped to clear the air. 
Negroes do not wish to be branded as inferiors by 
being segregated, and they want to walk the earth 
as human beings with dignity. This idea was 
beautifully expressed by the Negro college stu- 
dents in Atlanta when they said, in “An Appeal 
for Human Rights”: “We will ‘use every legal and 
nonviolent means at our disposal’ to end segre- 
gation.” 

Negroes have communicated their aspirations 
through the federal courts, with the result that 
many public schools in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri, and some of the public 
schools of Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Florida have been desegre- 
gated. There has also been desegregation in bus 
and train transportation and in the state universi- 
ties of the South, except in South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Mississippi; and in golf courses 
and in airport restaurants. 

For a year Negroes boycotted the buses in 
Montgomery, Alabama, and finally the buses 
were desegregated by federal decree, although the 
atmosphere was tense and there was fear of race 
riots‘, The Montgomery boycott resounded around 
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the world; and no one could mistake what the 
Negroes in Montgomery were saying. 

Negro students have continued to fight for 
desegregation. On February 1, 1960, four fresh- 
men from A and T College in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, started the sit-in movement. Almost 
immediately, students in colleges throughout the 
South joined them. Each campus demonstrated 
in its own way. Students in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Texas participated. Many were arrested. How 
effective the demonstrations were can be deter- 
mined by the fact that the officials of Kress, Grant, 
and Woolworth agreed to desegregate their lunch 
counters in sixty-nine Southern communities. 
Prior to this announcement, twenty-eight South- 
ern communities had desegregated some of tReir 
restaurants. 

A new type of demonstration began in Atlanta, 
Georgia, when twenty-five Negro students and 
two or three white students attended six white 
churches on August 7. They were welcomed in 
four churches. In two they were not so warmly 
received. From the newspaper accounts, there 
were attempts at segregation in these two. 

The demonstrations will continue, and the goals 
the students seek will be achieved. Their cause is 
just. Enlightened public opinion is sympathetic. 
Both political parties in their platforms approved 
the students’ method of protest. The Negro stu- 
dents are determined to be free. Just before a 
thousand students of the six Atlanta Negro colleges 
marched through Atlanta to Wheat Street Baptist 
Church, in defiance of state officials’ threats and 
in celebration of the sixth anniversary of the 
Supreme Court decision, they sang: “We will be 
free, We will be free, We will be free someday, 
Deep in our hearts, We will be free, We will be 
free someday.” After they assembled in the Wheat 
Street Baptist Church, they sang: “That old 
Negro, He ain’t what he used to be.” For the 
first time since Emancipation, Negro youths are 
willing and proud to be arrested and serve time in 
jail for a cause they believe to be just. 

Has communication broken down? The old 
hypocritical kind of communication between the 
races has broken down, and that is good. We can 
now build good human relations on truth, hon- 
esty, and sincerity. 

Has progress in race relations been set back, as 
the conservatives claim? Not at all. I am con- 
vinced that as I travel throughout the South today 
I experience more friendly feeling toward me and 
receive more decent treatment than at any other 
time in my sixty years. I have never before felt so 
much like a free human being in the South as I do 
today. 
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You can’t budget for your share of the cost of government 
in the electric light and power business. 


That’s because nobody can tell you exactly what your 
part of the bill is. 


More than $5,000,000,000 in taxpayers’ money has 
gone into federal government power projects. Proponents 
of the projects now say that billions more should be spent— 
much of it to come from taxes, too. 


But there isn’t, and has never been, a named “govern- 
ment power tax” to show a single individual taxpayer how 
much of the bill he pays. 


Is it any wonder that this handling of the taxpayer’s 
money slips by almost unnoticed? That $5,000,000,000 
went yesterday, and around $10,000,000,000 more has been 
proposed, without even a big-scale national discussion of 
the whole picture? 


THE REASON WHY such an enormous tax burden is 
virtually overlooked is that federal power spending has been 
traditionally disguised. It is often called “incidental” to 
such government activities as flood-control, irrigation and 
navigation. But billions are mighty big “incidentals”! 


AND THERE IS NO NEED FOR SUCH SPENDING 


Government doesn’t have to spend billions of future 
taxes for America to have all the electric power it will need. 
The hundreds of independent electric companies are able 
and ready to supply this power. To build the plants. To 
finance them through investors. And produce taxes as well! 


one hole 
in your budget ih 
that’s hard £- 


TAXES... 





GET THE STORY IN A NEW FREE BOOKLET 


This booklet is published specially for those intereste¢ 
in local community affairs. It discusses the effect that in 
creased federal “public power” spending could have or 
communities—taking money you might prefer to see speni 
locally on schools, libraries, hospitals, parks and othe: 
essentials. To get your copy, please send coupon below 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT H 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 
at 


POWER COMPANIES 
Room 1124-P 

1271 Ave. of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, 
the material checked below: 
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“And that white part of the stands 
is the famous card section of Berserk 
University, and you can be sure 
they'll have a good many surprises 
for us this afternoon here at beauti- 
ful Jones Memorial Stadium, where 
the Berserk Baboons and the Wing- 
ding Woodchucks renew their tra- 
ditional rivalry... .” 

The TV camera roves around the 
stadium, coming to focus on a large 
section of the opposite stands, where 
some thousands of Berserk students 
are holding white cards in such a 
manner as to hide all else. Enough 
of the cards are turned, suddenly, to 
spell in huge letters the two words, 
"Welcome Woodchucks.” Delirious 
applause and cheering greet this phe- 
nomenon. Berserk cheerleaders turn 
handsprings, cartwheels, and leap in 
delight. 

“Well, there’s real sportsmanship 
for you,” the announcer exclaims. 
“Whoever thought that one up 
cer’nly knows the traditional Ameri- 
zan spirit of fair play, off the field 
and on. Now let’s pick up that Ber- 
ierk band for a minute.” Music lov- 
ərs can identify at this point, by a 
stretch of the imagination, the strains 
»& kinlandia, and we hear the voice of 
the announcer, reverently hushed 
and obvtously reading from a note 
just handed to him by his Berserk 





“That’s 


the Wingding 
anthem they’re playing, All Hail, 


prompter, 


Wingding School of Mines.’ How 
much further could sportsmanship 
possibly go? Was ever a visiting 
team, the archenemy, so generously 
received? The announcer seems 
overwhelmed by these amenities. At 
half time, he predicts, what with the 
card section of Berserk and Wing- 
ding’s equally famous marching 
band, will come pageantry that we 
shall all remember for the rest of our 
lives. 

With the present-day emphasis on 
the marching band, one is bound to 
wonder if there is any longer a band 
that doesn’t march. A nonmarching 
band, presumably, would deploy on 
a stage or in a bandstand in the 
park, and the day for that sort of 
thing is long past. So all bands 
march, and at half time they march 
in every conceivable formation. ‘They 
zigzag, they go backwards, they be- 
come a vast wheel with spokes of 
marching, tooting bandsmen. ‘The 
college or university has its own 
marching band, for better or worse, 
but the professional football games 
procure their marching bands from 
high schools all over the country, 
achieving thereby a much wider va- 
riety of uniforms and maneuvers 
than the colleges can bring out. 
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It is hard to imagine what be- 
comes of the college bandsmen after 
graduation. In the case of the high 
school players, the road ahead is 
plain: they go to college and join the 
marching band. But after that? As 
a hobby, playing in a marching band 
would be a bit cumbersome for the 
head of an ordinary household. How 
could he round up enough fellow 
marchers of an evening to avoid 
getting rusty on the more intricate 
formations? The neighbors would 
surely think it odd if he went out on 
his own, uniform and all, high- 
stepping around the block while 
tooting a trombone part of the 
Washington Post March. 

The voice of the announcer recalls 
us to half time in beautiful Jones 
Memorial Stadium. ‘‘And now com- 
ing on the field is the famous Wing- 
ding marching band. Look — they’re 
forming two big letters out there in 
front of the Berserk stands. Yes, it’s 
B.U., for Berserk University, and 
they’re playing the Berserk song, 
Berserk, Fairest of Them All. That is 
cer’nly a fine, sportsmanlike trib- 
tee 

Let us attend them sympathet- 
ically during their short life as a 
marching band, men for whom there 
is no tomorrow. 

CHARLES W. Morton 
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A TELEVISION 


YULE LOG 


In a few short years, television has joined the traditions of Christmas— 
and created some of its own. Again, the message and meaning, the sights 
and sounds of the holiday season will go out to millions through local 
and network holiday programs like those below. 





VENITE ADOREMUS DOMINUM ... 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day Services: from cathedrals and churches around 
the country. Saturday and Sunday, December 24-25. 

AND GLORY SHONE AROUND... 
“The Coming of Christ”: The world’s art treasures illuminate the Christmas story. 
Wednesday, December 21 (8:30-9:00 PM). 

WE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT ARE... 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors”: A classic returns to enrich the Christmas season 
—the beautiful opera of Gian-Carlo Menotti. Sunday, December 25 (4-5 PM). 
TO SAVE US ALL FROM SATAN’S POWER... 

“Golden Child”: An original Christmas opera that dramatizes a conflict of love and 
gold, with Patricia Neway and Jerome Hines. Friday, December 16 (8:30-10 PM). 
ON THE FIRST DAY OF CHRISTMAS... 

“From All of Us to All of You”: Walt Disney and stars (Snow White, Tinker 
Bell, Pinocchio, and others) make merry. Sunday, December 25 (6:30-7:30 PM). 
"TIS THE SEASON TO BE JOLLY... 

“The Wizard of Oz’: A masterpiece of fantasy and humor—the MGM movie 

starring Judy Garland. Sunday, December 11 (6-8 PM). 
DECK THE HALLS... 
A new production of “Peter Pan’—Sir James M. Barrie's classic—with Mary 
Martin and Cyril Ritchard. Thursday, December 8 (7:30-9:30 PM). 
THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD... 


Marian Anderson and Leonard Bernstein in “Christmas Startime’—a program 
of the best-loved music of the season. Sunday, December 25 (5-6 PM). 
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TELEVISION INFORMATION OFFICE 
666 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


In December 


OTHER PROGRAMS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


(Times indicated are Eastern Standard Time) 


“Born a Giant” 

Drama of the turbulent early career of 
Andrew Jackson. 

Friday, December 2 (9-10 PM) 


“The Combat Deepens” 

World War II: Germany invades Norway 
and the Low Countries; Winston 
Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 
Sunday, December 4 (10:30-11 PM) 


“The Red and the Black’ 

A study of the influence of communism 
on new countries of Africa. 
Wednesday, December 7 (10-11 PM) 


“The Working Mother” 

The problems facing the job-holding 
woman with young children. 
Thursday, December 8 (4-5 PM) 


“Featherbedding” 
Study of a widespread industry practice, 
Friday, December 9 (10:30-11 PM) 


“Yul Brynner’s Odyssey” 
The representative of the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees visits camps in 
Europe and the Middle East. 
Saturday, December 10 (8:30-9:30 PM) 


“Dunkirk” 

Defeat and rescue of the British forces; 
Churchill offers “blood, toil, tears, and 
sweat. 

Sunday, December 11 (10:30-11 PM) 


“Survivors of the Ice Age” 

A tribe of Laplanders drives reindeer 
herd 100 perilous miles to the coast. 
Tuesday, December 13 (7-7:30 PM) 


“The Berliners: Life in a Gilded 
Cage.” 

How 2,500,000 West Berliners live and 
view the future. On-the-scene report. 
Sunday, December 18 (6:30-7 PM) 


“The French Agony” 

The fall of France. Churchill orders the 
French fleet at Oran destroyed. 

Sunday, December 18 (10:30-11 PM) ; . 


“The Last of the Arctic Nomads” 
Visit to a winter camp of Lapps, the 
Mongolese tribesmen who have roamed 
Scandinavia for 12,000 years. 

Tuesday, December 20 (7-7:30 PM) 


“Take One with You” 

Britain girds for invasion; Churchill 
meets with FDR: the 50-destroyer deal 
and lend-lease. A 

Sunday, December 25 (10:30-11 PM) 


“The Great Holiday Massacre” 
Graphic illustration and analysis of 
America’s highway safety problems. 
Thursday, December 29 (10-11 PM) 


“Year-End Roundup” 

An analysis of the important news events 
of 1960. 

Friday, December 30 (9-10 PM) 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED PROGRAMS 


Sundays: Television Workshop 
College News Conference 
Chet Huntley Reporting 
Meet the Press 
The Twentieth Century 
Winston Churchill: The 
Valiant Years 
Mondays: Face the Nation 
Tuesdays: Expedition 
Thursdays: Person to Person 
Fridays: | Eyewitness to History 
Saturdays: The Nation’s Future 
Mon.-Fri.: Continental Classroom 


NOTE: Times, programs, titles and casts are 
subject to change. Consult local papers for times 
and programming details, s 








Fit to be Tied 
Ene: 


BY BETTY DUNN 





| Berry Dunn has worked as a news reporter 

in Teras, taught English at Marquette Univer- 
sity, and is now a reporter for LIFE magazine 
in New York. 


- Our Christmas gifts from my fam- 
ily arrived by mail the other day. 
They look as interestingly mauled 
as all packages do when they’ve 
come a long distance. But with the 
‘brown paper off them, I can see that 
‘the Yule wrappings and ribbons still 
retain the same old, durable family 
charm. ; 

At least the ribbons do. As with 
heirlooms in other families, so it is 
with old Christmas ribbons in mine. 
They get handed down. With the 
proper care a good Christmas ribbon 
has a longevity which ribbon makers, 
I am sure, would dislike to have 
noised around. 

There is one ribbon in my family’s 
“possession, a wide red satin one, that 
has gone the full circle on successive 
| Christmases from mother to daugh- 
ter to sister to father. That was its 
history three years ago, before I 
married and moved away. There 
was talk of getting it off the place 
that year, perhaps on the plate of 
fudge destined to go next door, but 
prudence checked us. Maybe it 
came from next door in the first 
place. Besides, it’s hard to let a good 
one go. I don’t know which member 
of the family got the red satin ribbon 
this year, since I didn’t. 

The trouble with old ribbons is 
that they are always too good to 
throw away. In my family, fre- 
quently, that was also the trouble 
with them last year and the year 
before. By the third season senti- 
¿ment threatens to supersede econ- 
omy, thereby knotting permanently 
the ties,that bind. But not so tightly 
that they can’t be smoothed out and 


made attractive for family recon- 


sumption. 

Everyone has his share of memories 
of Christmas at home — of the laden 
board, of cookies overflowing their 
cookie jars and stuffed carelessly, 
with the munificence of an Indian 
cookie prince, into any available pot 
or pan, of the magic hours spent 
trimming a glittering tree. 

These are almost stock memories 
for a fortunate segment of mankind. 
Add to these a vision of an ironing 
board, as I see it still in my mind’s 
eye, with the lights on early in the 
evening of a December day, with 
the Old Christmas Ribbon Box on 
the table nearby, a slightly exhausted 
specimen shimmering uncoiled on 
the board, and the Christmas scene 
reappears for me in sharp focus. 

“Shall we use this nice green one 
on your father’s shirt, or should we 
start him out fresh this year?” If 
such a dilemma, as we may loosely 
term it, occurs in other households 
this year, I can say with authority 
that the only solution is to put aside 
wrapping all family gifts till last, 
when the new ribbon is running low 
and clearly must be conserved for 
last-minute gifts to outsiders. Then 
the nice green ribbon automatically 


goes under the tree because — and 
your conscience is clear — you have 
no other choice. 

And the new ribbon, almost as 
automatically, goes into the box after 
Christmas, to be used to lead off 
with next year. Why is it that those 
last-minute callers, arms laden, al- 
most never materialize? In the 
prepared family the expected unex- , 
pected outsider rarely shows up to 
claim the spare bottle of cologne or 
bubble bath, held back for emergen- 
cies. Consequently, you seldom have 
to fork over the last of the new 
ribbon. : 

It isn’t just that new ribbon casts 
too much each year, or that a wifdly 
extravagant display under the family 
tree is out of place, when it’s the 
thought that really counts (and 
what’s inside), or that the olf ribbon 
can be revived to look just as good 
anyway. That isn’t it exactly. “En- 
tirely” is the more precise word. And 
with today’s expanding families — 
more children and grandchildren, 
new cousins-in-law all the time — 
where better to exercise some Christ- 
mas economy than at home among 
the bows and glittering strands that 
can become such burdensome finan- 
cial ties? 


A CHRISTMAS POEM FROM BOSTON 


BY GEORGE STARBUCK 


At the least scrape laid open (and shouldn’t they be ashamed?) 

to the ripe chalk of their hearts (but they are all heart) four angels 
puff at their golden trumpets, promise-crammed 

like cornucopias of cotton candy. 


Behind them, and of the selfsame gilded stuff 

as the Statehouse, shepherds, kings, and some hard-shell sheep 
sully, so poets say (and they ought to know), the steep 
Common the shovels have sliced for us like divinity fudge, 


where a friend of a friend of mine once (I was that close to it) ran 
hobbling the blackest lamb in his woolly arms, and ran 

till a patrolman nailed him and sent him up- 

and-over to Joy Street Stationeto simmer down. 


But they are good plaster creatures. They only 
dream (as we all of us dream) a miraculous day 

of Spirits spiriting every wiseman and shepherd away, 
bringing for every plaster angel its plastered Angel. 
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Re-using the old is not only a 
challenge to the cunning eye and 
hand — I wish you could see the tie 
box that I have here for my hus- 
band (it probably holds gloves), with 
the ribbon edges pinked where they 
were worn, doubtlessly, and a little 
mashed pine cone taped fondly in 
place — not only is old ribbon a 
challenge, but it releases the new for 
outside use. Which is only fair. 
Practically the whole of the Old 
Christmas Ribbon Box is outside 
stock, contributed by friends, neigh- 
bors, distant relatives, and a distin- 
guished few business acquaintances 
with expense accounts and a devil- 
ma&ay-care attitude toward fifty-cent 
professional gift wraps. They gave 
their best, and it has been appre- 
ciated, year after year. Any self- 
zespecting family will go all out to 
return the compliment. 

One thing we’ve never done in my 
family is fake a Christmas wrap to 
make it look exactly as though it 
came from the gift-wrap counter of 
a store. There’s no point in fooling 
each other, particularly when you 
can’t get away with it. All ready- 
made ribbon bows are taken apart 
completely and recreated, with the 
occasional pine cone, like the one 
on my husband’s tie box, or other 
professional bauble added in an 
entirely new context. Nor does any- 
one go scrounging around for Dixie 
Cups, in an attempt to ape store gift- 
wrappers, to protect a bulky decora- 
tion in the mail. That explains why 
it was mashed. 

True, the family ribbon robin is 
hard to maintain once the children 
have grown, married, and moved 
away. If you don’t know whether 
you'll settle permanently where you 
happen to be, you don’t take on a 
responsibility like storing old Christ- 
mas ribbon. So I actually send out 
new to everybody now — mother, 
father, sister — everybody, without 
favor or discrimination. 

Last year I used gold satin ribbon 
on white shiny paper. Re-using 
paper, even if it is of exceptional 
quality, doesn’t work very well unless 
it comes in on a large box and goes 
out the next year on a small one. 
That way you can cut off the wrin- 
kles and creases, because they cer- 
tainly don’t respond very well to the 
iron. This other package from home 
attests plainly to that. 

But that gold ribbon, now, looks 
almost as good as the day I sent it 
out. 











A TIRED DUCK FINDS A QUIET HOME 


abounding with cool limestone water and 
fine grains in Jack Daniel’s Hollow. 


Every so often, a newcomer discovers 
the Hollow and settles down to enjoy 


the surplus of grain and iron-free THE 
water . . . and especially our quiet, TENNESSEE 
unhurried way of life. You see we ô 
never bustle around much, for we SIPPIN’ 
make an old-time Tennessee whiskey, Ù 
slowly Charcoal Mellowed to a 

WHISKEY 


sippin’ smoothness. And we think ) fanaa 
that makes a lot of patience worth- : 
while. After a sip of Jack Daniel’s, 
we believe, you'll agree. 





© 1960, Jack Daniel Distillery, 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE . 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY e LYNCHBURG (POP. 399), TENN. 
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Spread Cheer All Year! 








MONOPOLY* 

Parker Brothers Real Estate Trading Game 
Everyone enjoys getting “rich” this easy way, 
with the world-famous real estate trading 
game. Belongs in every home! $4.00, $5.00 





Parker Brothers Continental Game 


Players vie for control of vast territories in this 
unique, exciting game. To the victor belongs 
the world! Clever, original gift. $7.50 


Same or 
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KIMBO 


Parker Brothers Game of Fences 
A NEW, easy-to-play game for all the family. 
Movable fences that govern play add to the 
fun of this challenging, different game! $3.00 


CAREERS* 


Timely, absorbing game of optional goals. 
Plenty of fun-filled action as you pursue 
Fame, Fortune, Happiness! $3.00 


FREE BOOKLET! 


MEH xSend for your illustrated 32-page 
Parker Games Party Fun Booklet. It’s 
yours FREE! Parker Brothers, Inc., 
Dept. 608, Salem, Massachusetts. 





"Parker Brothers Registered Trademark for the Game Equipment 
PARKER BROTHERS, INC., Salem, Mass. 
Also makers of WINNIE-THE-POOH 
for young fry 


Manufactured in Canada by Collett-Sproule Boxes, Ltd., Toronto 





Nothing Works But Me 
Ee ies as ieee eg aE a 


BY C. S. JENNISON 


C. S. Jennison writes light verse and prose with equal facility 
and is a frequent contributor to the atLANTIC and other magazines. 


With all the mechanical and do- 
mestic aids available in present-day 
living, psychologists are getting pret- 
ty thoughtful about the plight of the 
modern housewife. How, they keep 
asking, is the Little Woman going 
to fill her time? 

I believe that I can answer that 
question. Speaking as one housewife 
whose home is loaded with labor- 
saving devices, I can honestly say 
that I have experienced no real 
problem in putting my leisure to 
good advantage. I simply spend the 
hours saved by half of the helpful 
gadgets coping with the other half 
that aren’t functioning. Now and 
then, I find myself wondering just 
who is working for whom, but I try 
not to brood about it. 

I think my house is modern and 
mechanical enough to bother the 
best psychologist. It bothers me, too. 
The kitchen is full of those nice 
stainless counters that never show 
scorches or knife marks. Just thumb 
prints, water spots, fly tracks, crumbs, 
grains of flour or sugar, and any- 
thing else you care to mention. If I 
am careful to wipe the surface twenty 
times a day with an absolutely clean 
cloth, free of Pink Whammo or Blue 
Smudge Cleanser, the metal stays 
pristine and gleaming with a mini- 
mum of effort. ‘The same rule ap- 
plies to those nifty copper-bottomed 
pans that last a lifetime. Forty or 
fifty minutes of uninterrupted polish- 
ing after each meal will keep them 
gay and sparkling enough to please 
even the most fastidious homemaker. 
I am not referring to myself. Per- 
sonally, I leave mine tarnished and 
store them in the oven, where the 
broiler broke last June. 

No, I guess it was July. June was 
the month when the well cooker and 
the only large burner quit. I haven’t 
really missed the well cooker. It’s 
such a useful receptacle for holding 
odd silverware and unsharpened par- 
ing knives. And with two burners 
still in fair condition, I wouldn’t 
complain about the loss of the third 
if it weren’t for the fact that when- 
ever I want to cook more than four 
lamb chops I have to divide them 
between two small frying pans on 
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the little burners, while I’m keeping 
the peas and mashed potatoes hot 
on the radiator. (I don’t wish to be 
reminded that lamb chops are much 
better broiled. See paragraph three. 
No broiler.) 

The role of the housewife in a 
push-button world is not the unim- 
aginative sluggard’s occupation that 
the psychiatrists and company woald 
like to have people believe. Among 
my own indispensable domestic ap- 
pliances, I can name a handy icebox 
with a short in it, a handy wall fan 
that won’t run, a lot of stove timers 
and clocks that have long since been 
defunct, an electric saucepan and 
fryer that are back at the factory, 
and several other items I shall bring 
up later. At the present writing, I 
am using a cheap alarm clock to 
replace the timers, I carefully clutch 
a piece of old inner tube each time 
I approach the icebox to get at the 
leftover roast, and I simply open the 
door when I want to air the smoke 
out of the kitchen. An open door 
in lieu of a wall fan cools the room 
off a good deal in winter, but I 
usually solve this problem by wear- 
ing a storm coat with an apron over 
it. PI admit that the outfit is a trifle 
bulky for easy cooking pleasure, but 
I got more or less accustomed to 
heavy kitchen apparel the year the 
pipes kept freezing under the sink. 
As I look back, I consider myself 
fortunate that the vacuum cleaner 
and oven were both functioning that 
year. Otherwise, I’d never have 
been able to plug in the vacuum in 
reverse on the oven door, in order 
to run the heat under the sink to 
thaw the plumbing. 
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Speaking of plumbing, we seem 
to have more than a fair share of it 
in our rambling split-level colonial. 
Two showers without pressure, two 
bathtubs that run all the time, and 
a laundry tub that’s plugged. (Also, 
assorted basins and a lot of that 
lovely chrome that stays pristine and 
gleaming with a minimum of effort, | 
if I am careful to wipe the surfaces 
‘twenty times a day with an absolute- 
ly clean cloth, etc. See paragraph 
three.) I can’t say I was sorry to 
stop using the laundry tub when the 
washing machine broke two years 
ago. We were having our usual 
spring flood in the cellar, and even 
with my sneakers on I felt pretty 
uncomfortable about running the 
washer while I was standing ankle 
deep in water. I know electricity is 
perfettly safe if you understand it. 
But I always remember the morning 
I got riveted to the floor by placing 
one hand casually on a steel counter 
as I reached for the icebox handle 
with the other. You don’t forget 
those things in a hurry. 

I suppose all the doctors and 
psychiatrists reading this article are 
wondering whether or not I have 
ever heard of plumbers, electricians, 
and repairmen. My reply is, Yes, 
I’ve heard of them. I’ve even met 
a few. Big, jolly men who usually 
drive black Cadillacs — but not in 
my direction. On the rare occasions 
when they deign to respond to my 
appeals for succor, they wander 
around the house, comment on the 
pictures and décor, and say they’ll 
be back tomorrow when they get 
the parts. Six months later, they 
return when I’m out, fix something 
that isn’t broken, and send me an 
itemized but completely incompre- 
hensible bill for fifty dollars or so. 
Either that or they gaze mournfully 
at whatever appurtenance is afflicted 
and fall back on the blanket but 
irrefutable phrase, “Out of stock.” 
Who am I to argue? What do I 
know about the mysteries of the 
trade? 

Well, the pioneer woman got 
along, and so can I. Over the years, 
I have learned to improvise and to 
keep my temper when possible, give 
in to fate when necessary, and in the 
meantime avoid any real depend- 
ence on science’s untrustworthy litte 
gifts to the Woman of Today. I 
believe Pm more a Woman of Yes- 
terday, anyhow. I wouldn’t think 
of cleaning the house with a vacuum 
cleaner when I’m expecting guests, 











IMPORTED SWISS CHOCOLATE 


Boxes in any variety from 55c to $19.50. Bars in 20 
varieties from 10c to $1.65 (prices slightly higher on West coast) 


IMPORTED BY: CRESCA CO, INC., 825 EAST 140th ST., NEW YORK 54 
Write us for name of the Lindt store nearest you. i 
West Coast Dist, Candy Specialties Inc., 1104 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 21, Cal. _ 
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Covered casserole, in earth tones, 
by Wyman. 6” diam. $16 
" Glazed casserole, by Stannard. 
11" diam. $28 
_ Ceramic bowl by Sperry. 
4%" diam. $6 
as Postage and Insurance Charges Extra. 
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\ hand-sewn comfortable slipper. Made 
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ole. Whole and half sizes, 5 to 13. Medium 
vidth. Price $7.50 postpaid. 


Send for Free Catalog 
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for instance. That way, I dopt run 
the risk of scooping an extra bagful 
of dirt off the carpet and limping 
around all evening because the metal 
tube has fallen apart and landed on 
my foot. I use a broom instead. 
And when I’m putting cigarettes on 
the tables I ignore the cigarette 
lighters. If they’re not out of fluid, 
the filters need changing. And if 
the filters are all right, the wicks are 
used up. And besides, like most 


Sheep 


BEE ae 
by RIXFORD KNIGHT 


Rixrorp Knicut, who is now living at Ayers 
Cliff, Quebec, has supplied many light essays 
for Accent on Living. 


Homeowners who live in the 
country but gain their livelihoods 
elsewhere are fortunate people. 
Their attractive houses are sur- 
rounded by splendid big lawns, and 
in a choice spot on these lawns is the 
rustic chair where the ownér back 
home from elsewhere can sit with a 
cooling drink in hand and enjoy his 
landscape. Yet in this idyllic ex- 
istence there is a flaw. The owner 
has to spend so much of his time cut- 
ting his lawn to make it look splendid 
that he never seems to have any left 
to sit in his chair. 

In the city a man faced with this 
impasse would sell a lot at an ex- 
orbitant price to some home- 
mindedcouple. Thecountry dweller, 
however, has to think up something 
else. After considering getting a 
horse, which he is rather afraid of, or 
a cow, which would have to be 
milked, he is likely to make up his 
mind to get a nice sheep. This gen- 
tle creature, he tells his family, will 
not only keep the lawn mowed but 
will add that pastoral touch that 
their home has hitherto lacked. 
Since he will not need his lawn 
mower any longer, he stores it away 
in an old horse stall out in the 
barn. 

Now, there is an odd thing about 
sheep: unlike dogs or small boys, 
which are obnoxious in groups but 
sufferable when alone, sheep are the 
other way around. The homeowner, 
who supposes that the worst thing 
sheep do is to follow small girls to 
school, does not realize this until, on 
opening the rear door of his car to let 
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women, I’ve discovered something 
better. Matches. 

My desk drawer is stuffed with 
torn and spotted little pamphlets 
telling me what to do in case of 
mechanical failures in the home. I 
could read these pamphlets, but 
what would be the sense? Whenever 
I can’t figure out my own stopgap 
answer to a problem, I know exactly 


what to do until the repairman 


comes. Scream. 


his new purchase out, the gentle 
creature knocks him head over heels 
as she hurtles past. . 

Having recaptured his sheep and 
staked her out on his lawn, the home- 
owner now may sit in his chair 
and regain his composure. Rut his 
peace is soon disturbed. His sheep 
is bleating. She has cropped a neat 
circle of grass around her stake and 
wants to be moved. The home- 
owner goes to his woodshed to get 
his ax to attend to this. But his 
sheep, remembering how he chased 
her for half an hour after her escape 
from the car, and seeing him now 
coming toward her armed with an 
ax, thinks that this time he surely is 
after her life and bolts madly away, 
nearly breaking her neck when 
brought up short by her chain. Her 
master, thinking to stop this by 
being kind to his sheep, thereafter 
always approaches her with encour- 
aging words and a pan of oats held 
out at arm’s length. But his sheep, 
soon learning to trust her master, 
and now wanting her oats when 
she sees him approaching, dashes 
eagerly toward him, nearly breaking 
her neck when brought up short by 
her chain. 

One would suppose that, having 
set the pan of oats down where the 
sheep can get it, he would find it an 
easy matter to pull up her stake and 
drive it in a new place. But it is not 


so simple as that. 
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Back in the days when predawn 
sheep in their mountain fastnesses 
were acquiring the instinctive reac- 
tions which they have clung to so 
faithfully since, they learned and 
learned well that the most succulent 
herbage was most deeply hidden 
under the snow. For this reason 
sheep learned to paw. Whenever 


sw they smelled something especially 


good the thing to do was to paw. So 
now the homeowner’s sheep, smell- 
ing something especially good, and 
not being one to flout primordial 
custom, gives the pan a good paw 
and scatters the oats all over the 
‘place, compelling the patient home- 
owner to hold the pan up off the 
ground for her while she nibbles and 
snuffles in the annoying fashion 
sheep have when eating oats from a 
pan. 

When she has finished, you would 
certainly think the sheep would be 
ready and that the homeowner could 
move her to her new place. But no. 
First his sheep must show how grate- 
ful she is for her nice oats. She does 
this by rubbing the side of her 
stomach up and down against his 
shinbones, having first got in front 
of him so he cannot move. If her 
master tries to walk around her by 
way of her head, she just cuts athwart 
him again and forces him off at a 
tangent. If, instead, he tries to step 
around her by way of her rear, she 
just changes sides and he has to step 
around her again in the other direc- 
tion, a procedure producing a knit- 
one, purl-one pattern of progress 
that annoys the homeowner, who, 
often as not, has other things to be 
doing besides playing polka with a 
sheep. 

The homeowner also finds out 
that sheep must be sheared. He sees 
his sheep panting piteously in the 
summer’s heat and knows this can- 
not go on. From the house he pro- 
cures a pair of shears and approaches 
his sheep. His sheep is not fright- 
ened. On the contrary, she feels 
cooler already and displays great 
interest in what he is doing, con- 
tinually getting her nose in the way 
of the shears, and forcing him to do 
her head first so she can see what 
goes on. After two or three hours he 
has removed a great deal of wool 
from her head, neck, and shoulders 
and now begins on her underparts. 
But immediately his sheep shows 
signs of acute trepidation and gives 
little hiccupy leaps with hind legs. 
He is unable to continue the shearing 
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Hundreds of fascinating trips 
through Spain offer new and exciting 
vistas to visitors... 

do come, you can afford to stay! 


See Your Travel Agent 
SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22 453 Post Street, San Francisco 2 
23 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 1418 Commerce Street, Dallas 1 
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MUSIC AND SOUNDS ON HIGH-FIDELITY COLUMBIA 
RECORDS. Through more than 30 songs you share the 
emotions and thoughts of a people divided and at war. 
You hear songs rising ‘round a thousand campfires. 
Songs of sadness, loneliness, suffering and heartache. 
Songs of love remembered, and of patriotic pride. Mar- 
tial airs rallying men to face death, and songs of lament 
for men who would fight no more. All performed with 
«consummate artistry by Richard Bales and the National 
Gallery Orchestra, Soloists and Choir. You are at Get- 
tysburg to hear Lincoln’s immortal address recreated 
by Raymond Massey. You hear Lee’s moving farewell. 
You hear the terrifying Rebel Yell, the Union Cannon, 
and more. These two long-playing 12” records provide 
a thrilling listening experience. 


ALMOST 200 PHOTOGRAPHS AND ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. Literally scores of rare photo- 
graphs taken during those fateful years 
show you the people, the places and the 
battles which have become a vital part of 
American history and legend. Through the 
lens of the famous Matthew Brady and 
others you view on-the-spot scenes of Bull 
Run, Appomattox and Gettysburg. You meet 
Lincoln, Grant and Lee... Stonewall Jack- 
son, Jeb Stuart.. down the ranks to a 
homesick Michigan trooper. You'll see and 
understand the great conflict through the 
photographic artistry of those who were 
actually there! 


SIXTY PAGES OF TEXT. Through the authori- 
tative articles and commentaries by Pul- 
itzer Prize Winners Bruce Catton and Allan 
Nevins and novelist Clifford Dowdey, you 
learn how the great war songs came to be 
sung and meet the men who sang them. 
You see the dust rise from a dozen battle- 
fields, and the tears fall from the eyes of 
a great general; learn the hopes; fears and 
prayers of Presidents, generals, and pri- 
vates. All this and more in the linen-bound, 
gold-stamped albums — totalling more than 
90 pages, including authentic documents, 
photographs, and beautifully reproduced 
song texts. 


A UNIQUE AND DISTINGUISHED ADDITION TO YOUR LIBRARY 





Yes... you may now own both of these handsome albums — a regular 
$20.00 retail value — for only $1.97 as a new member of the Columbia 
Record Club. We make this unique offer as a dramatic demonstration of 
the money-saving advantages you will regularly experience as a member 
of the Club. And through the Club’s specially prepared musical program, 
you can acquire an outstanding record library of the music you enjoy 
most... brilliantly reproduced on 12-inch long-playing records — in 
your choice of regular high-fidelity or stereo! 


TO RECEIVE BOTH OF THESE MAGNIFICENT ALBUMS FOR ONLY $1.97 — 
mail the postage-free card — today! Be sure to indicate which one of 
the Club’s six musical Divisions best suits your musical taste: 
If you have a regular phonograph you enroll in one of the Club’s 
four regular Divisions: Classical; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


If you have a stereo phonograph you enroll in one of the Club’s two 
stereo Divisions: Stereo Classical or Stereo Popular. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club’s staff of music experts 
selects outstanding recordings — both regular high-fidelity and stereo- 
fidelity — from every field of music. These selections are fully described 
in the Club’s entertaining and informative music Magazine, which you 
receive free each month. 


You may accept the monthly selection for your Division... take any 
of the wide variety of other records offered in all Divisions... or take 
NO record in any particular month. 


Your only obligation as a member is to purchase five selections from 
the more than 200 regular high-fidelity and stereo-fidelity records to 
be offered in the coming 12 months. Thereafter, you have no further 
obligation to buy any additional records... and you may discontinue 
your membership at any time. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you wish to continue as a 
member after purchasing five records, you will receive a 12” regular 
high-fidelity or stereo-fidelity Bonus record of your choice free for 
every two selections that you buy — a 50% dividend! 


The records you want are mailed and billed to you at the regular list 
price, generally $3.98 (Classical $4.98), plus a small mailing and han- 
dling charge. Stereo records are $1.00 more. 


SEND NO MONEY. To receive both of these magnificent albums for only 
$1.97 — simply fill in and mail the postage-free card today! 


*Recorded in regular high-fidelity only . . . will play with true- 


to-life brilliance on both regular and stereophonic equipment. 





MORE THAN 1,000,000 FAMILIES NOW ENJOY THE MUSIC PROGRAM OF 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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there and moves to do her rear end. 
But now his sheep becomes more 
mistrustful still of her master’s inten- 
tions and dances around in a perfect 
dither of expostulation, so that her 
master, unable to finish the job and 
unwilling that anyone should see 
his sheep in her unfinished state, 
has to tie her up in back of the barn 
till things even up, thus losing her 
work on his lawn for a couple of 
months. 

Before getting his sheep the fore- 
thoughtful owner will have obtained 
from the Division of Animal Hus- 
bandry of the Department of Agri- 
culture all its literature on the 
subject of sheep. Here he will have 
learned that sheep must at all times 
have plenty of pure cool water before 
them, that there are twenty-nine 
internal parasites to which sheep are 
subject, and that periodically sheep 
must be dipped. So when, while up 
on the ladder fixing the screen in an 
upstairs window, he hears his sheep 
on the other side of the house bleat- 
ing piteously, he climbs down and 
gets the sheep’s pail and brings her a 
drink of water. 

His sheep shows interest in the 
water. She sticks her nose in the 
pail, pulls it quickly back, shakes off 
any adhering drops, looks up at her 
master questioningly, and sticks her 
nose in again. But she does not 
drink, and her owner, remembering 
the Division’s insistence that the 
water be pure, and fearing some 
contamination may have found its 
way into the pail, goes back to the 
house, rinses out the pail, fills it 
again, and again offers it to his 
sheep, only to have his sheep butt the 
pail with her head, spilling some 
into the homeowner’s shoes and 
causing him to seize the pail firmly, 
step back two paces, and let his sheep 
have the cool and pure contents 
straight in the face, whereupon his 
sheep dashes wildly away. 

The homeowner, back on his lad- 
der, mutters, “Serves you damn 
right,” and “You wanted a drink 
and you had it.” But around the 
house he hears his sheep bleating 
piteously. He is moved by remorse. 
It may be that his sheep did not 
want the water at all and was only 
being polite in showing an interest 
in it. It may be that he has neg- 
lected doing one of the things that 
have to be done for sheep and that 
the poor beast is being eaten alive by 
ticks. His sheep bleats piteously. 
He gets down from his ladder, gets 
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INTRIGUED BY UNUSUAL 


PLACES? SEE THE EXCITING new 
56 page book 
OF ww NIG Ue 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
Pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE 

m Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Bertin. m France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. m The Alps of 7 Nations. m Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. m The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 
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m Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
m The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
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Europe, the Balkans, USSR. m The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. m Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. m The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog, see 
your Travel Agent or write now to Neil Mecaskey, Jr, 
Maupintour, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, Ñ. Y. 
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pencil and paper, and divides 30 by 
4 by 2 by five hundred sheep in 
order to find, if a trough of that size 
will accommodate five hundred sheep, 
how large a trough he will need for 
one. But while doing this calcula- 
tion, he remembers the twenty-nine 
internal parasites gnawing away on 
. his sheep’s vitals and drops paper 
‘and pencil to rush to the bathroom, 
from which he emerges demanding a 
measuring cup and a spoon. The 
. homeowner’s wife, at first amused 
but now concerned, as her husband 
hurries hither and yon and back to 
hither again on his errands of mercy, 
begins to wonder what she can do to 
quiet him down. She knows she 
must not make suggestions, for he 
q will throw his arms in the air and 
shout, You? What do you know 
about the twenty-nine internal para- 
sites? Or how much powder to put 
in how much dip? Or what to do 
when sheep have been poisoned by 
impure water?” Anything she says 
will have to be said in a casual man- 
ner, as though it had just occurred to 
her in some other connection. So, 
when he comes dashing up with the 
family’s bottle of purgative in his 
hand and demands utensils, she 
wipes her hands on a towel and asks 
in an offhand manner, ‘“‘By the way, 
dear, when are you going to breed 
Clara? It does not seem like much 
of a life for her, out there by herself 
alone all the time that way.” 

Back on his ladder, sheepishly 
fixing his window screen, the home- 
owner appraises the situation. What 
shall he do with his sheep? He has 
two choices: he may sell his sheep, 

~ retrieve his lawn mower, and go 
back to country life with a flaw. Or 
he may keep his sheep, ordering 
from his mail-order people more 
stakes and chains for her daughters. 
If he chooses this latter course, his 
lawn mower will stay where it is, in 
the old horse stall out in the barn — 
with the rustic chair. 
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J. PRESS SHAGGY DOG® LADIES’ SHAGGY DOG® SHETLAND SWEATERS 

REAL SHETLAND SWEATERS Fair Isle multi-color trim na- 
tive hand knitted soft brushed 
sweaters from the Shetland Is- 
lands, sized from 34 through 42 





SHAGGY DOG* REAL SHETLANDS 


*Regd. Trademark 










Pearl — Azure — Gorse 
Oatmeal — _ Tarnish 
Pullover with buttoned opening 
at nape of neck. ............ $16.50 
Cardigan style with eight-button 
EDOM te PAER r $19.50 
Berets to match. .......... $ 4.00 





A high style favorite — fine 
gauge soft brushed Real Shet- 
land Shirt-Sweater. Fair Isle 
color trim knitted on collar and 
wrist cuffs. Comfortably light- 
weight for suit or skirt ensem- 
Gorse Light Natural ble. Fawn — Lovat — Gray — 


Green Lovat Brown Heather White Mosse i $20 


Gray Natural Black/Blue Marl Direct Mail Orders to Box A, 262 York St., New Haven, Conn. 
Add 60c for mailing. Color Illustrated Brochure on Request. 
Priced at $14.50 


The original and incompar- 
able soft brushed crew neck 
pullovers, knitted on hand 
frames in Scotland of the 
finest Shetland Island wool 
in 6 colors — 
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BY JOHN M. CONLY 








Part of the charm of Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik lies in our awareness of 
who wrote it, and when, and among 
what circumstances. Had it emerged 
suddenly as a graduate’s composition 
at the Juilliard School last year, it 
might still have been a success (if it 
were not too slightingly described as 
antiquarian), but not such a success 
as it was from the hands of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart in the imperial 
Vienna of 1787. 

It is, of course, worth while to read 
about music, as about any art. But 
the question people ask is, what? I 
would have quite a collection of let- 
ters on this matter if I had kept them 
all, but I did not. Some were too 
specific for a general answer. Some 
were too humble for my taste (there 
are always some folk convinced in 
advance that they will not under- 
stand what they read, a wretched at- 
titude likely to involve one with 
writers who call themselves popular- 
izers and who make a lot of money 
without doing any good at all). 

The general tenor, however, in 
recent years has been heartening. 
Most of the people who want to read 
about music want to read about it 
in either of two very good ways. One 
is historical, the other encyclopedic. 
Readers of the latter bent want to 
know, -for instance, what cantus 
firmus means, and what a baryton 





was, and whether or not Richard 
Strauss was ever de-Nazified. The 
historically oriented are more inter- 
ested in why Purcell couldn’t have 
been Handel and what put Brahms 
in opposition to Wagner, what cut 
Haydn off from the course promised 
in the fierce Fist symphony (Num- 
ber 39) and why the paths of De- 
bussy and Ravel diverged. 

My own tastes beguile toward the 
historical area, but let us deal with 
the encyclopedic first. Readers who 
want references easily found, and 
well written, have at hand four 
choices: Grove, Thompson, Scholes, 
and Apel. 

GEORGE GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS was put to- 
gether first in 1879 and was last 
revised a half-dozen years ago — 
and made into nine volumes, from 
the original four— by the Swiss- 
Danish-English scholar Eric Blom. 
It is a tremendous and very expen- 
sive work. Grove was a sort of studi- 
ous crank whose three fields of re- 
search were geography, the Old 
Testament, and music. He wrote as 
pontifically on one matter as on an- 
other and, astonishingly, very well. 
His essays on the great Viennese 
composers are so perceptive as to be 
almost definitive. But he left many 
things out of his original Dictionary, 
and so has Blom in the revision. For 
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$127.50 one could expect better than 
the news that Toscanini quit con- 
ducting in 1936, when he departed 
the New York Philharmonic. In- 
deed, so far as concerns Mr. Blom 


and the late Sir George, Columbus ~ 


was wasting his time when he dis- 
covered America; the place has 
hardly been heard from since. 
Oscar TuHompson, in his one-,' 
volume, 2397-page INTERNATIONAL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
($20.00; revised and enlarged two 
years ago by Nicolas Slonimsky), 
has been kinder to the New World, 
though not quite kind — or careful 
— enough: it is all very well to know 
that Adolf Jensen of Königsberg 
wrote an unfinished opera called 
Turandot in 1878; but what about a 


finished opera called The Mother of 7 


Us All, written by Virgil Phomson 
and Gertrude Stein in 1945, which is 
not even listed? Still, he has put out 
the most usable musical encyclopedia 
that one can buy nowadays, and in 
most parts it is written with schol- 
arly devotion and well edited to boot. 
The most entertaining musical 
encyclopedia is PERCY ScHOLEs’s 
OXFORD COMPANION TO MUSIC 
($21.50). This is 1195 pages long, 
and every page has its peculiar 
charm. So saying, I do not imply 
that it is satisfactory. Far from it; 
it is infuriating. The reader curious 
about the Mozart Quintet in A is 
directed in parentheses, when he 
has hardly got started, to “See 
Clarinet Family.” When he at- 
tempts to see “Clarinet Family,” he 
finds himself reading instead about a 
seventeenth-century Nuremberg fam- 
ily named Denner, all woodwind 
craftsmen, and about sundry obsolete 
instruments named the chalumeau, 
the Heckelclarina, and the tarogato. 
The awful thing is the near impossi- 
bility of stopping, once one has 
begun, so that eventually one be- 
comes a font of grotesque erudition 
on the obscurer facets of music. 
(Anybody for the semantic relation- 
ship connecting the basset horn, 
péche Melba, and Hotel Astoria? Very 
well, but it’s on page 190, if the urge 
strikes you.) Scholes is mad about 
instruments and gadgets, also about 
opera plots, which he can condense 
more tidily and appealingly than al- 
° most anyone else, and about illus- 
trations, including positively grue- 
some portraits by a man named 
Oswald Batt, who used to draw pic- 
tures for the Radio Times. Just the 
same, and despite its whimsical and 
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by WALT WHITMAN 
A NEW AUDIO BOOK ALBUM 


Inspiring and penetrating is this new Audio 
Book containing 64 of Whitman’s most ex- 
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phantasmagorial aspects, the Com- 
panion is a most informative as well 
as an endearing book. 

Last among the encyclopedias, and 
most prosaic, is WILLI APEL’S HAR- 
VARD DICTIONARY OF MUSIC ($9.50), 
which is just what its title conveys. 
A word of caution: a shorter ver- 
sion of this—THE HARVARD BRIEF 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC by Apel and 
Ralph T. Daniel ($3.95) — con- 
tains nearly all the musical defini- 
tions and identifications in the long 
edition but omits all entries about 
composers. Thus, one can read in it 
about the Coffee Cantata but not 
about J. S. Bach. 

If I were going to pay out $9.50, 
I would pay $10.00 instead and get 
what I think is the most enthralling 
book in print about music: PAUL 
Henry LANG’s MUSIC IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. A music-critic friend 
says he always envisions the book’s 
having been written at a desk buried 
in history tomes bristling with book- 
markers. So do I, but my conten- 
tion is that I cannot think of a better 
way to plot the 1107-page tale of 
Western humanity’s greatest art, 
provided, of course, that the writer’s 
head holds enough imagination to 
give the story color, and Lang’s 
does. He has also an extraordinary 
mastery of English, for a born Hun- 
garian, and an engrossing narrative 
style, not unlike that of Gibbon. 
When he tells of eleventh-century 
musical monks’ efforts to force the 
Gregorian mode on all European 
music, ‘obliterating the indigenous,” 
he can make the story exciting: no 
small feat. And he brings in the 
art’s environment, from St. Am- 
brose’s edicts about hymnody to the 
effects of gypsy migration. Lang is 
critic for the New York Herald Trib- 
une and a former Columbia profes- 
sor. The solitary serious lack in his 
rich book is that the story stops al- 
most where the nineteenth century 
did. In his index there are, one 
above the other, entries for Bartered 
Bride and Bartolino of Padua. 
Missing person: one Béla Bartók. I 
dare say Lang told his publishers 
(W. W. Norton) that he would need 
more time and space to evaluate 
twentieth-century music, and that 
they thought 1107 pages and 27 


. a 
centuries were enough for one book. 


There are terser histories of mu- 
sic, only one of which much ap- 
peals to me. That is A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MUSIC, by the late ALFRED (no 
relation) EIrNstTEIN, available in hard 
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cover ($5.00) from Knopf and in 
paperback (95¢) from Vintage. It 
reads a bit Teutonically, even in 
translation, but is not ineloquent. 
Something Einstein and Lang have 
in common is a proper emphasis on” 
early music, meaning really early 
music. Einstein does not get to Bach 
until page 130, and Lang does not 
deal with him until page 489. There 
is a wealth of heritage to discover in 
the time pictured preceding Bach. 

Between Lang and Einstein comes 
Curt Sacus, with OUR MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE, 340 pages ($7.35), which is 
very valuable for quick historical ref- 
erence. It was obviously well written 
in German, but was not so well trans- 
lated. And there is an extremely 
useful — if not quite irresistible — 
music chronicle for students, pub- 
lished by American Book Company, 
called MUsIC IN HISTORY ($6.75). 
It is written by H. D. McKinney 
and W. R. ANDERSON and may be 
the most nearly complete thing of its 
kind, 904 pages of musical fact. 

Permit me a sort of cadenza on 
behalf of Mr. Lang, since he purveys 
the kind of fact that makes a joy of 
musicology: in the early 1700s, the 
Josephine Opera Theater in Vienna 
had a real lake as part of the scenery, 
and real boat fights took place in it. * 
And Lang points out, as I do not 
recall anyone else’s doing, that the 
last chorus of the St. Matthew Passion 
is a lullaby, which it is, a delightful 
fact to notice. What I am bringing 
out is that some facts are choicer and 
brighter than other facts, and that 
these are the ones that make the best 
history. 

Here there has been room to deal, 
this time, only with writings at- 
tempting to survey music as a whole. 
There also exist volumes and vol- 
umes of collected essays, critiques, 
analyses, and lectures, many pro- 
found, on separate aspects. But 
these, it seems to me, are for later 
discussion, when we shall all have 
passed our entrance examinations. 


Record Reviews ~ 
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Brahms: Concerto No. 1 


Gary Graffman, piano; Charles Munch 
conducting Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
RCA Victor LSC-2274 (stereo) and 
LM-2274 

This merits mention because Graff- 
man and the Boston instrumentalists 


make such beautiful sounds. It is 
not quite up to the London (Kat- 
chen-Monteux) or Epic (Fleisher- 
Szell) renditions as either a record- 
“ing or a musical performance, but it 
conveys the special effect that virtu- 
osity has, even when it does not 
entirely succeed. 

Chopin: Ballade No. 4; Scherzo No. 3; 
Polonaise No. 6; Mazurkas 2, 31, 32; 
Nocturnes 5, 8, 17 


. Charles Rosen, piano; Epic BC-1090 
(stereo) and LC-3709 
Charles Rosen, a man of so many 
talents that he doesn’t know what to 
do (he has held an endowed chair in 
history at M.I.T., among other 

« achievements), is steeped in the mu- 
sical culture of France, where much 
of his study has been done, and his 
main musical bent is toward French 
impressionism. He is surely the lead- 
ing young pianist in the territory of 
Debussy and Ravel. This lends a 
peculiar interest to his playing of 
Chopin. His touch is not ungentle, 
but what comes forth is bright, dry, 
and analytical, quite unlike the lin- 
gering liquidity we have come to 
expect of Chopin players. I do not 
know which texture is proper, but I 
“rather like Rosen’s, especially since 
Chopin stands the test very well. 


Liszt: A Faust Symphony; Orpheus, a 
Symphonic Poem 


Sir Thomas Beecham conducting Beecham 
Choral Society and Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Capitol SGBR-7197 (stereo) 
and GBR-7197: two records 
Liszt being profound is one of the 
®musical experiences that I tend to 
skitter away from, much to the con- 
tempt of my hardier friends. How- 
ever, I will admit that with Beecham 
running things, and HMV-Capitol’s 
brilliant engineers disposed to catch 
the sonorities, this vast (hour and a 
half) quasi-Goethian tone drama is 
something not to be missed. I still 
find in it interludes of going no- 
where, but its high points really are 
high points, especially in terms of 
volume. It consists of musical por- 
traits of the three main characters in 
the drama. By the time you're 
through with Mephistopheles, poor 
Orpheus may sound a little tame. 


Nielsen: Quintet for Winds 
Barber: Summer Music 


Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet; Co- 


lumbia MS-6114 (stereo) and M L-5441 
Carl Nielsen (born 1865) was one of 


the most purely self-made composers 
there ever have been. He grew up in 
the time of Brahms, Strauss, and 
Wagner, yet heard almost nothing of 
what they were doing until his mid- 
dle years. He made his own way, 
building on the older classical mas- 
ters. The fantastic stylistic progress 
he achieved shows in his quintet 
here; it sounds like a Danish Charles 
Ives or Virgil Thomson. He had 
profundity when he wanted to call 
it forth, but with it a broad Scandi- 
navian bonhomie and a deadly wit 
— witness the hymn-tune monkey 
business here, a wonderful touch of 
humor. Samuel Barber everybody 
knows for his Adagio for Strings, but 
how waggishly charming he can be 
perhaps he could show only with 
the help of a small wind ensemble, 
which lends itself to such matters. 
One of the ladies of the Detroit 
Chamber Music Society, for whom 
he wrote the Summer Music, was so 
entranced that she baked him a 
chocolate cake, with the first bars of 
the piece written on the top in va- 
nilla icing. The Philadelphia Wood- 
wind Quintet, virtuosos equal to any 
anywhere, play with effortless pleas- 
ure through the two writings, and 
the Columbia engineers have shown 


once more how effective chamber 
music is in stereo. 


Still: Sahdji Ballet 
Ginastera: Creole Faust 
Guarnieri: Three Dances 


Howard Hanson conducting Eastman- 
Rochester Orchestra and Chorus; Mer- 
cury 90257 (stereo) and 50257 

Latest in the Eastman-Mercury se- 
ries of recordings from our hemi- 
sphere, this record in a sense trans- 
poses latitude and longitude, for on 
opposite sides are Africa and South 
America. Of course, William Grant 
Still is an American, but Sahdji is 
about as African as he can make it, 
which is quite African enough for 
me. It is a tribal drama cantata, 
most skillfully done, and helped no 
little by Dr. Hanson’s invincible per- 
cussionists. Guarnieri is a Brazilian, 
and his music bangs and croons in a 
familiar way, albeit with great va- 
riety. Ginastera’s contribution is 
cleverest of all. It is a short story 
about a gaucho (Ginastera is an 
Argentine) who goes to town, at- 
tends an opera, and goes back to the 
ranch to retell it to his fellow cow- 
boys. Not deep, maybe, but very 
entertaining. Mercury’s sound leaves 
nothing out. 
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Books AND MEN 


Born in London and a graduate of Christ Church College, Oxford, TERENCE Prittix is a dis- 
tinguished foreign correspondent who has been the head of the German Bureau of the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN for a number of years. He is also the author of GERMANY DIVIDED: THE LEGACY OF 


THE NAZI ERA, which has just been published under the Allantic—Little, Brown imprint. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF HITLER 


I BELIEVE there are three main questions about 
the Nazi era which have to be answered. Why 
did it happen? How did it happen? What were 
its results? William L. Shirer’s immensely valuable 
book, The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich (Simon 
and Schuster, $10.00), sets out, primarily, to an- 
swer the first two only. This has necessitated a 
book of more than one thousand tightly packed, 
absorbing pages. Nor is this one page too many. 
There are a number of reasons why the Nazi era, 
apart from being crowded with events, is so diffi- 
cult to explain. 

First, it was a period in the life of a great nation 
when human evolution simply ceased — a period 
far more terrible for its inverted mystique and 
veneer of Christian culture than the Dark Ages, 
which succeeded the breakup of the Roman Em- 
pire. The barbarians who swarmed across the 
Roman walls brought, along with their ‘“‘bar- 
barism,” social forms which were natural to them, 
as well as a natural vigor and freshness. Not so the 
Nazis, who stamped out German democracy and 
set out to wreck European civilization. They had 
none of the instincts of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
noble savage, but only some of his superficial 
characteristics. They cultivated savagery in order 
to extinguish every decent human feeling. 

In the second place, the German people, what- 
ever the survivors of the Nazi era say today, 
prostrated themselves before Hitler in a manner 
which still seems incredible. Mr. Shirer has dealt 
with the tangible political and social causes for the 
rise, out of the ashes of Imperial Germany, of the 
Nazi phoenix, repulsive and rapacious as a vul- 
ture. The Treaty of Versailles and resentment 
over a lost war, the functional failure of the 
Weimar Republic, the world economic depres- 
sion, the hesitant policies of other European pow- 
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By TERENCE PRITTIE 


ers — in these obvious facts lies a great part of the 
explanation of Hitler’s success. Behind them is 
the deeper mystery of the German people’s ability 
to divert their genius for hard work and construc- 
tive effort so wholeheartedly into evil designs, 
while surrendering the sum of their critical values. 

Finally, there is the question of the legacies of 
the Nazi era. What are they? What will they be? 
A trite answer is a divided Germany, with 52 mil- 
lion West Germans making a fresh start within 
the Western community and 17 million East Ger- 
mans being steadily absorbed into the Communist 
bloc. The political results of the Nazi era are 
beginning to work themselves out. But the moral 
and psychological results may be more lasting. 
Consider the Nazi doctrines which the German 
people so readily embraced — subjection of self to 
abstract authority, rejection of the Christian ethic. 
in favor of blind obedience to the state, destruc- 
tion of faith in personal judgment, total disregard 
of the lessons of the past. 

Mr. Shirer’s first valuable service in The Rise 
and Fall of the Third Reich is to define Hitler’s aims. 
In retrospect, it may seem incredible that the 
great mass of Germans came to believe that these 
aims were merely to “wash out the shame of Ver- 
sailles and to give the Germans their “rights.” 
In Mein Kampf Hitler wrote: “The demand for 
restoration of the frontiers of 1914 is a political 
absurdity of such proportions and consequences 
as to make it seem a crime, quite aside from the 
fact that the Reich’s frontiers in 1914 were any- 
thing but logical.” The German destiny, Hitler 
went on, was to “‘stop the endless German move- 
ment to the south and west, and turn our gaze 
toward the land in the east,” toward that “giant 
Empire” which was “‘ripe for collapse.” Germany 
would secure not only what was its own “‘by right” 
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By Winston $. CHurcHiLL and the 
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MATHEMATICS 

A lucid text and hundreds of full- 
color pictures introduce youngsters 
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but what it needed for the expansion of the master 
race (the Nazi leaders pointed out to one another 
that 20 to 30 million Russians could starve to 
death at any time during the process). 

Mein Kampf not only voiced Hitler’s demand for 
unlimited territorial expansion; it laid down that 
to achieve this Germany must be ruled on a basis 
of force and by “responsible persons,” while all 
operative decisions would be made by one man. 
Here was the germ of absolute dictatorship, based 
on repression and acclamation at home and claim- 


- ing the allegiance of the whole German people by 


_ virtue of its vision of glorious destiny. The essence 
` of that vision was the overlordship of Europe — 
` eventually, perhaps, of the whole world. ‘To sup- 
_ port this vision, Hitler embraced the ideas of phil- 


osophers like Nietzsche and Treitschke and of 


| racial cranks like Gobineau and Houston Stewart 


© conquer and decimate the subject races. 


f 


Chamberlain on the one hand and the instru- 
ments of physical and moral repression on the 
other. Treitschke confirmed him in his belief in 
blood and iron; Nietzsche in his veneration for the 
Aryan “blond beast,” the superman who would 
The 
writings of the Frenchman Gobineau taught him 
that the German was the best Aryan of all; those 
of the Englishman, Chamberlain, that this gave 
the Germans the right to be masters of the world. 
Hitler, a voracious reader, certainly lapped up 
many of the ideas of lesser-known savants too, of 
historians who lavished their adulation on Bis- 
<- marck and of anti-Semites who churned out an 


| endless, semipornographic literature during the 


first twenty years of this century. 


I. RETROSPECT it may not seem altogether sur- 


prising that, fifteen years after the end of World 


< War I, the bulk of the German people had sworn 
allegiance to Hitler. Their gullibility was seeming- 
ly unbounded. ‘Their nationalism was an un- 


_ healthy growth, the living expression of their hos- 


tility toward their neighbors. Their readiness to 


` surrender their own freedom of opinion was an 


automatic reflex; in 1938 a Jewish schoolteacher 
and a Bavarian nobleman both told me that no 
German citizen had the right to criticize his gov- 


| ernment (later the Nazis murdered the school- 


teacher and drove the nobleman from his home). 
The myth has subsequently been fostered in Ger- 
many that only a minority of Germans supported 
Hitler and that the rest paid unwilling lip service 
to his regime. Well, in September, 1937, Hitler 
was able to attract a crowd of one million people 
to listen to a speech on the Maifeld. Yet Berlin is 
regarded by Germans today as having been the 
most anti-Nazi city in Germany. 
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The bulk of the German people gave Hitler and 
the Nazi Party slavish, and often frenzied, support. 
It is more surprising that Germans in high places, 
who should have known better, did so little to pre- 
vent the destruction of the Weimar Republic. 
Take the case of the President of the Reichsbank, 
who was to become Hitler’s Minister of Finance, 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. In 1932 he was writing to 
Hitler, “I have no doubt that the present develop- 
ment of things can only lead to your becoming 
Chancellor. . . . Your movement is carried in- 
ternally by so strong a truth and necessity that 
victory cannot elude you for long.” And Dr. 
Schacht, who since 1945 has so self-righteously 
disassociated himself from the Nazis, collected the 
funds which kept the Party’s head above water in 
1933 and proudly announced that he was ‘‘direct- 
ing the economic preparations for war” in 1934. 

Take the case of Franz von Papen, the 1932 
Reich Chancellor, who is generally regarded as 
having done more than any other non-Nazi to 
hoist Hitler into the saddle. Von Papen was a 
member of the Catholic Center Party, an aristo- 
crat, and an innate conservative who might have 
been expected to offer consistent opposition to the 
Nazis, if only because they were parvenus and 
revolutionaries. Von Papen’s memoirs are one of 
the most revealing of all German apologias for the 
Nazi era; he would have it that he always acted in 
the best interests of Germany and tolerated the 
Nazis for no other reason. 

Von Papen continued to serve the Nazis after 
they had murdered three members of his personal 
staff in 1934. A year later he was writing from 
Vienna, where he was German ambassador, 
“National Socialism must and will overpower the 
new Austrian ideology.” ‘The murder of many 
more of his friends did not prevent him from giving 
loyal service to Hitler until the end of the war. It 
is hardly surprising to find this man, who has tried 
to whitewash himself as one of the last defenders of 
Weimar democracy, appearing in 1960 at a rally 
of the ex-soldiers’ Stahlhelm organization, which 
amalgamated with the brown-shirted S.A. in 1933 
and which nearly thirty years later was trying to 
rekindle an ultranationalistic fervor. 

Take, also, the case of the Catholic Center Party 
(one member was the present Federal Chancellor, 
Konrad Adenauer). It helped the Nazis elect Her- 
mann Goring President of the Reichstag in Au- 
gust, 1932, and so foiled Von Papen’s belated at- 
tempt to dissolve the assembly and rule by decree. 
The Center Party voted, to a man, for the Enabling 
Act of 1933, which gave Hitler the powers of a 
dictator. A few weekg later it accommodatingly 
dissolved itself. In view of this sequence of shabby 
episodes, it is strange that surviving members of 
the Center Party are still full of protestations of 
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Two years. later, a tally was made of reviews of the book. 
A few southern papers had given a total of twelve inches of 
space to PEOPLE’S PADRE reviews. Outside of the religious 
field, only two national magazines had reviewed _PEOPLE’S 
PADRE .. the Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement and The 

aton. 


A distinguished newspaper asked Reinhold Niebuhr to re- 
view the book—and then refused to publish his favorable 
review. (He described Emmett McLoughlin as “ .. . a very 
impressive person, gifted beyond the ordinary mortal with 
the graces of courage and charity.”) 


Despite this blackout the book is in its eighteenth printing— 
and has sold ALMOST A QUARTER OF A MILLION 
COPIES. 
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their unresting, undaunted resistance to the Nazis 
twenty-seven years ago. 

The connivance of the Center Party, the tacit 
support of men like Schacht, pillars of society, was 
necessary for the Nazis. They took plenty of trou- 
ble over much smaller fry. A minor civil servant 
who is a friend of mine, for instance, was badgered 
incessantly to join the Party. Eventually he did. 
He could never make out why the Nazis needed 
him. Yet the answer was painfully obvious. The 
man may have held only a small post, but he was 
honest, efficient, and well liked. The Nazis wanted 
people like this, for the sake of the Party’s reputa- 
tion. It is astonishing that so many Germans 
never realized how or why they were being made 
use of. 


ae balance of Mr. Shirer’s book is impressive. 
From the origins of Nazism and its path to power, 
his narrative moves on to the founding of authori- 
tarian government, to Hitler’s first explosive es- 
says in the field of foreign affairs, to the early 
persecutions of the Jews, to the disciplining of the 
Army, and to the deadly sequence of adventures in 
aggression: the Anschluss with Austria, the rape of 
Czechoslovakia, the reckless attack on Poland. 
Here is a wealth of detail and analysis with which 
this review has no space to deal. Let it suffice to 
say that each development, each incident has been 
treated with the closest, most critical objective- 
ness. A German literary critic said recently that 
there was only one good sort of history, that writ- 
ten “with passion and penetration.” Mr. Shirer’s 
cool reason is a good deal more effective than that. 

One of Mr. Shirer’s most notable achievements 
is his scientific dismantling of German myths. 
There is, for instance, the myth of Rudolf Hess, 
the amiable eccentric who really wanted peace 
and flew to Britain in 1941 to secure it. Mr. 
Shirer points out that, as Hitler’s deputy, Hess 
took ruthless action against all critics of the Party 
and was personally responsible for sending them 
to the concentration camps. One of Hess’s early 
literary efforts, written to please Hitler, read: 
“The dictator . . . does not shrink from blood- 
shed. Great questions are always decided by blood 
and iron. In order to reach his goal, he is ready to 
trample on his closest friends. . . . The lawgiver 
can proceed with terrible hardness. As the need 
arises, he can trample the people with the boots of 
a grenadier.” In the same way Mr. Shirer de- 
molishes the picture of Hermann Göring as a 
courageous, jolly roughneck and paints the true 
one of this gross and vicious bully. 

Mr. Shirer has examined the legend that the 
German generals were ready to revolt against 
Hitler before war broke out and were only dis- 
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couraged by the British and French policy of 
appeasement. Quite rightly, he points out that 
“the Army had helped put the former Austrian 
corporal into power, had been delighted at the 
opportunities he gave it to rearm, had apparently 
not objected to the destruction of individual free- 
dom under National Socialism, or done anything 
about the murder of its own General von Schleich- 
er or the removal . . . of its commanding officer, 
General von Fritsch.” The Army was enchanted 
with the annexation of Austria, with the 1940 
blitzkrieg, and with the assertion of German mili- 
tary might over virtually all Europe. 

Mr. Shirer successfully trims down two other 
German legends: the first, that Hitler attacked 
neutral Norway only to forestall the British (this 
still appears in 1960 German history books); the 
second, that Hitler purposely let the British armies 
escape at Dunkirk. The plain truth was that the 
German High Command regarded the French 
Army (three million men, backed by a tolerably 
convincing slogan of “Nous gagnerons parce que 
nous sommes les plus forts”) as the main enemy. 
Not the little B.E.F., with its twelve divisions. 
Finally, the most dangerous of all myths — that 
the Allied demand for “unconditional surrender” 
forced the Germans to fight to the last ditch — is 
dealt with suitably, in a short footnote. For the 
Allies rightly judged that Hitler would fight to 
the end anyway, and they saw little prospect of 
his being deposed. A negotiated peace with the 
Nazis was out of the question; it probably would 
not have been possible with the generals who 
plotted his downfall. 

In spite of the immensity of the task which Mr, 
Shirer has discharged there are no obvious gaps in 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich. There are no 
failures of scholarship, balance, or judgment. The 
terrible stories of the concentration camps and the 
persecutions, of Oradour and Lidice, are there; so 
are detailed analyses of Nazi home and foreign 
policies, of the era of Munich, of the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, of World War II in all its grandeur and 
horror. 

There is the appropriate emphasis on those 
episodes of German history which so many Ger- 
mans choose to forget — the brutal Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, imposed on a beaten Russia in 1917, the 
systematic breaking of the disarmament clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the financing of Hitler by 
the rich men of the Ruhr, the cowardly invasion of 
small and friendly neighboring countries, genocide, 
the Gétterdimmerung. Here is a huge, a grim 
canvas. Here is history, which may do most good 
of all in Germany. For nothing comparable has 
been written there, añd if anyone ought to read 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, it is the Germans 
themselves. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Fe challenge of facing a large audience, ex- 
pectant but unaroused; the laughter that greets a 
sally at the outset, then the stillness as the power 
of imagery and ideas takes hold; the response that 
flows, audibly or inaudibly, from the audience to 
the speaker; the fresh extemporizing without 
which a lecture is dead; the tension and timing as 
the talk nears the hour; and the unexpected con- 
clusion — this is what every professional speaker 
comes to know. 

The lecture platform, in the days before tele- 
vision, occupied a unique place in the American 
community. Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote many 
of his finest papers for it; Dickens and Thackeray 
in their readings moved huge audiences to tears 
and laughter; William James and Rudyard Kipling 
spoke at Chautauqua; and Oscar Wilde, at the 
height of his popularity, made a witty, orchida- 
ceous progress from coast to coast. The platform 
was a show-off for inarticulate celebrities (H. G. 
Wells, at $2500 a talk, was one) or royalty in need 
of cash who came once but never again; and a 
sounding board of oratory such as William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s ‘‘Cross of Gold” speech, the like of 
which will never be heard again. Then, as now, 
when the lecturer was eloquent and as magnetic 
as John Mason Brown, Robert Frost, or Barbara 
Ward, the listener came away with an impression 
not soon to be forgotten. 

Mark Twain was probably the most entertain- 
ing lecturer this country has produced: he made 
his first appearance on the platform in 1867, fol- 
lowing his tour of the Sandwich Islands; the fees 
and the prestige drew him back again and again; 
and in his old age no banquet would have been 
complete without him. Mark’s delivery was cap- 
tivating; as his friend Howells said, “You simply 
straddled down to the footlights and took the 
house up in the hollow of your hand and tickled it!” 
Arlin Turner, in his lively biography of George W. 
Cable, the Southern novelist and early proponent 
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of integration, gives us a sparkling account of a 
four months’ tour which Mark and Cable made 
together under Pond’s management beginning in 
New Haven on November 5, 1884. 

They were a striking contrast as they came on 
stage: Mark in the lead, tall, drawling, and casual; 
Cable, small, neat, and courteous. Cable would 
begin reading an episode like ‘Mary’s Night 
Ride” from one of his Civil War novels, and on 
a later appearance recited selections from Old 
Creole Days and sang Creole songs. Mark in his 
turn learned that reading was not enough. With- 
out notes he would extemporize incidents about 
Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, or King Sollermun, 
or in a somewhat melancholic manner launch 
into “Why I Lost the Editorship,” “The Stam- 
merer,” or “The Jumping Frog.” He turned 
everything to his advantage — the weather, the 
introduction, an early-leaver in squeaking shoes 
(“Leave the shoes at home next time”). The 
pay-off was considerable. Mark’s net, after all 
expenses, was $16,000; Cable’s, $5000; and Pond’s, 
$3000. If we multiply by five for today’s equiva- 
lent, this comes to more than any contemporary 
could expect. 

The tour began in high spirits, with plenty of 
horseplay — although Cable would not travel on 
the Sabbath — and there were unexpected re- 
wards, as in Rochester when Mark was looking 
for something new to read. Cable recommended 
the Morte d’ Arthur; for the next several days Mark 
kept working on it with all his energy, and such 
was the origin of A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court. Their schedule was a backbreaker. 
They filled Chickering Hall in Boston three times 
in twenty-four hours, and their itinerary makes 
even a hardened campaigner like myself gasp for 
breath. Following one performance in Illinois 
they left the reception in time to get aboard a 
coach at 11:30 p.m., changed to a sleeper at the 
junction at 12:15 A.M., changed again at 3:45, 
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got off at 7:00, and were driven by sleigh through 
the snow and across the Mississippi to Davenport, 
Iowa, in time for breakfast — and the next speech. 


HOW MARK LEARNED 


Lecturing is more than a monologue, and Mark 
served a long, sensitive apprenticeship before he 
became expert. His development and his adven- 
tures have been well told by PauL Farour in 
MARK TWAIN ON THE LECTURE CIRCUIT (Indiana 
University Press, $6.00). He learned to tone down 
his crudities and profanity, thanks to the pressure 
of Mother Fairbanks and his fiancée, Livy Lang- 
don, to win his hearers, as Mr. Fatout says, 
“softly and casually, to put them at ease with 
drawling slowness, not to assault them.” He gave 
up his youthful antics, such as applauding himself 
or Offering to repeat a pet passage. He disliked to 
lecture in a church because people were afraid to 
laugh there, and when he had to, he was apt to 
work too hard ‘‘to dispel the sanctimonious pall.” 
Exaggeration was his forte, but he could be 
eloquent in his description, and his realistic ac- 
count of the decrepit Holy Land was regarded as 
so impious that he was blasted from pulpits as “a 
son of the devil”? and had to drop this bit of realism 
out of his repertoire. 

His source material came from two big voyages, 
his four and a half months in the Sandwich Islands 
in 1866 and his world tour in the Quaker City from 
which came Innocents Abroad. To these he added 
his reminiscences of Virginia City and of Califor- 
nia. Few manuscript pages of his talks survive, 
and Paul Fatout. explains why: Mark reworked 
his material, as every good lecturer must, and no 
talk was set and then duplicated. The audacity 
of his humor was just as effective in Boston as in 
San Francisco. By good luck, Mark entered the 
circuit at a time when the concentrated solemnity 
of most lyceum speakers had exhausted all listen- 
ers. So when Mark walked on stage to talk about 
“Our Fellow Savages of the Sandwich Islands”; 
when he offered to illustrate cannibalism “‘if fur- 
nished an infant,” paused expectantly, then said, 
“I know that children have become scarce and 
high of late, having been thinned out by neglect 
since the woman movement began”; or when he 
interpolated the tall story of Morgan, the cham- 
pion liar, “who claimed that his fast horse outran 
a thunderstorm for eighteen miles while his dog 
was swimming behind the wagon all the way,” 
mirth swept into the hall like an east wind on 
a hot day. The joy of writing about Mark Twain 
is the joy of uncovering the unpredictable and 
refreshing things he said. Mr. Fatout has served 
us well in reconstructing this glowing aspect of 
Mark’s career. 
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ABOVE THE TIMBER LINE 


Tom LEA, a combat artist in the war, has proved 
himself a powerful delineator of the West in his 
novels, The Brave Bulls and The Wonderful Country, 
and in his handsome two-volume history of the 
King Ranch. His new book, THE PRIMAL YOKE 
(Little, Brown, $4.95), is a windy story of the high 
mountain country of Wyoming with its snow 
peaks, glaciers, and trout streams. Ingo Spurling, 
an infantry sergeant in World War I, guides fish- 
ing and hunting parties up to the wilderness of 
the Cloudrocks; Em, his wife, keeps the books and 
tries to protect her sons: Hank, the marine who 
has returned from the Pacific to help his father, 
and young Fenwick, who wants to be an artjst. 
One of their favorite “sports” is Robert Royston, 
a Chicago industrialist who was once Ingo’s cap- 
tain and is now a hard-driving millionaire. When 
Royston, fed up with competition, comes back to 
climb to the hidden lakes holding the golden 
trout, he is followed by his amorous, twice-divorced 
daughter Dorothy. She takes what she wants, 
and so the trouble begins. 

The author is much more at home with the 
Spurlings than he is with the Roystons. In Em 
Spurling and in Hank, the lean, badly scarred 
veteran, he has drawn people who are vital and 
about whom no words seem forced. But Dorothy, 
with her café talk, her compulsive sex, and her 
beauty which is forever “sparkling,” I find difficult 
to accept. So, too, it is hard to square Royston’s 
shrewd judgment of men and his crisp authority 
with the sorry mess he has made of his private life. 
The scenes in which father and daughter are in- 
volved too often strain for effect. What is best in 
this novel is indigenous: Ma Spurling and her swift 
understanding, the mountain lore of Hank and his 
father, the beauty of the late summer under the 
peaks, the fishing for steelheads and golden and 
rainbow trout, the camping and hard rides in the 
sunlight or rain, the power of the winds and the 
heights, and the sudden, terrific blot-out of the 
snowslide. 


A STORY OF A FORTUNE 


More than a decade ago Lours AucuINctoss, 
a young New York lawyer who had been educated 
at Groton and Yale, made his first appearance in 
the Atlantic with a perceptive character study, 
“Maud,” a story of an ungainly, spirited girl who 
never quite believed in the man who loved her. 
It was one of the best of our Atlantic “Firsts.” 
Since then Mr. Auchincloss has continued to 
devote himself to*the two disciplines of law and 
fiction; he has published nine novels, and the best 
of them is THE HOUSE OF FIVE TALENTS (Houghton 





1: The perfect family gift for children of all ages, enchantingly illustrated by the beloved author-artist 
Marguerite de Angeli. Selections from the King James version are accompanied by 31 pages in full color, 
128 black-and-white drawings and beautiful decorative touches on every page. $6.95. 2: An exciting atlas- 
history with 208 illustrations, including newly developed full-color dimensional maps, and a text that tells 
the story of man’s astonishing, bold and miraculous wanderings throughout time. Special pre-Christmas 
price, $7.95; after January 1, $9.95. &:An unprecedented publishing event, the most magnificent picture 
coverage of the Civil War. 65,000-word narrative by Bruce Catton, 836 pictures and maps (over 200 in 
color). $19.95; de luxe two-volume boxed edition, $25.00. “&:America’s traveling Supreme Court Justice 
now takes his readers on an intriguing trip through the magnificent, unspoiled areas of the Pacific West. 
Illustrated, $4.95. 5: Provocative, illuminating word portraits of music and musicians by the popular and 
articulate composer of Billy the Kid and Appalachian Spring. 


$3.95. 6:78 distinguished Americans interpret the first 150 years Mt all booksellers 


of Lincoln’s impact on the world. Original articles by Dore Schary, 
Allan Nevins, Marianne Moore, Mark Van Doren, Paul H. Doug- oubleday 


las, Adlai E. Stevenson, etc. Edited by Ralph G. Newman, $5.95. 





The Atlantic Monthly 


Mifflin, $4.50). The story comes to us as a memoir 
written by Miss Augusta Millinder, a tart and 
lively spinster of seventy-five, the granddaughter 
of the fabulously wealthy Julius Millinder. 

Grandpa she remembers as ‘‘a raider, a cor- 
nerer, in for the quick profit, a small bearded man, 
always dressed in a rather dirty black, whose 
mild, watery eyes and meek, quiet tone gave no 
hint of the absolute autocracy that he exercised 
in his family.” On his death he left nothing to 
charity. His millions were divided among his 
children, the bulk going to his two sons. With 
their wives they proceeded to crash Newport 
society, a feat which was not easy because of 
grandfather’s trace of Jewish blood. Newport, 
with its airs and feuds and its pretentious hos- 
pitality of the 1890s, Mr. Auchincloss has recreated 
with graceful irony. This was the battleground 
for the Millinder heirs and a place of mortification 
for their daughters, for Cora, the alabaster beauty 
who escaped by marrying a French title, and for 
Gussie, the narrator, who in rebellion against 
her mother’s plans messed up her one true love. 

The period is a ripe one for Mr. Auchincloss, 
and he writes as one who loves to spend money. 
He prizes, as did Hergesheimer, the houses, the 
pictures, the clothes, the horses, the gardens, the 
rivalries, and the feuds. He is at his best with the 
women, and it is noticeable that his portraits of 
Mrs. Bell, the witty arbiter, of Gussie, and of 
Gussie’s strong-willed, intolerable mother are more 
alive than those of any of the men present. Lan- 
cey, Mrs. Bell’s son and Gussie’s intended, is a 
blithe, independent spirit, but a little too blood- 
less. It is the women who rule this roost, and after 
the break between Gussie and her architect, an 
inevitable anticlimax ensues. The heart of the 
story, as it seems to me, is in the exuberant and 
decorative first half. 


Big-time football has never had a stronger pro- 
ponent than Eart H. BLAIK, who coached at Dart- 
mouth and at West Point for nearly twenty-five 
years. He believes the Point should recruit its 
players and play to capacity, since the proceeds 
support the entire athletic program. He is proud 
of the great athletes he produced, proud of his 
friendships with Ernest Hopkins and General 
Douglas MacArthur, and still deeply bitter about 
the discharge of the ninety players, his son among 
them, expelled from the Point for violating the 
honor code. He is passionately partisan, amusing 
in his recollection of the bench talk, brilliant in 
his diagnosis of “the game that is closest to war.” 
This is what makes the book he has written with 
Tim Cohane, YOU HAVE TO PAY THE PRICE (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $4.95), the rugged, mas- 
culine special pleading that it is. 
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BOOKS THE EDITORS LIKE a 





BACK IN PRINT 


Ordeal by Hunger BY GEORGE R. STEWART 


A revised and enlarged edition of Mr. Stewart’s history 
of the Donner Party, the story as fascinating and terri- 
fying as ever, like a legend from the beginning of time 
re-enacted only yesterday. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, $6.00. 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 
BY JAMES AGEE AND WALKER EVANS 


All the pictures, only half of which appeared in the 
original book, and the powerful text of a piece of ®l- 
laborative journalism that reaches far beyond normal 
journalistic limits. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, $6.50, 


Great River BY PAUL HORGAN 


One-volume edition of Mr. Horgan’s enormous, beau- 
tifully written history of the Rio Grande, which ranges 
from the mists of prehistory to the arrival of airplanes. 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, $9.00. 


Autobiography BY JOHN COWPER POWYS 


The remarkable autobiography of a remarkably 
versatile and independent author, who undertook to 
write it “as if I were both God and the Devil.” New 
DIRECTIONS, $4.75. 


A Sketch of My Life BY THOMAS MANN 


Generally available after thirty years, Mann’s tightly 
compressed account of his intellectual development 
and methods of work is a marvel of lucidity and unpre- 
tentious brilliance. Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
KNOPF, $3.50. 


Perilous Balance BY W. B. C. WATKINS 


Interlocking essays, original and imaginative, on 
Swift, Johnson, and Sterne, discussing how these unhappy 
men converted their private agonies into literature. 
WALKER-DEBERRY, $1.65. 


Letters of Francis Parkman 


Some letters have been published before, but most 
of this material, edited by Wilbur R. Jacobs, is new in 
print. Mr. Jacobs has undertaken to create a biography 
of Parkman through selections from his letters and 
papers, and succeeds very well. OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, $12.50. 


My Father, General Lee BY ROBERT E. LEE, JR. - 


This new edition of the general’s letters and the recol- 
lections of him by his son, a captain in the Confederate 
service, is supplied with an introduction by Philip Van 
Doren Stern, who fas also collected the illustrations and 
provided a brief chronology of Lee’s career. DOUBLEDAY, 
$5.95, 
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The Peripatetic Advertiser 


e One of the pleasantest of pre-Christmas occu- 
pations is the choosing of books as gifts. This is the chance 
to pay the subtlest of compliments to another’s taste. or to 
indulge one’s own, The year-round browser, of course, needs 
no suggestions; he has already sampled and bought as his 
favorite books appeared. But the holiday shopper may accept 
a few suggestions as he faces the tremendous piles of brand- 
new titles — too many, perhaps, for review in his most 
trusted columns, The list is long, too long to cite the critics 
who have backed up the advertiser’s suspect praise. If there 
are skeptics among us, however, the critics’ words will be 
supplied on application to the publishers, at 2 Park Street, 
Boston. 


e On the fiction table, certainly well to the fore, are the 
established novelists. These are books to buy because you 
have bought their predecessors. Probably their names are 
on the best seller list, or perhaps appetite-whetting chapters 
have appeared in your favorite magazines. Here are: THE 
HOUSE OF FIVE TALENTS by Louis Auchincloss, THE 
FIERCEST HEART by Stuart Cloete, THE NIGHT- 
INGALE by Agnes Sligh Turnbull, 
THRUSH GREEN by “Miss Read”, THE 
BIG IT by A. B. Guthrie, Jr., JOHNNY 
OSAGE by Janice Holt Giles, and 
WHERE THE HIGH WINDS BLOW by 
David Walker. 


e Then, for that darling of the publisher’s heart, the reader 
brave enough to read the new novelist and thereby make 
perhaps one of the most exciting of intellectual discoveries 
— the unmistakable signs in a first or second novel of the se- 
rious talent soon to be much more widely known. Here 
are from the current season — THE PARATROOPER OF 
MECHANIC AVENUE by Lester Goran, MORTLAKE by 
Griffin Taylor, PROSPER by Pati Hill, FOR INNOCENTS 
ONLY by Richard Dohrman. 


e Biography and auto — claim a happily large number 
of the literate who prefer this to all other categories. 
And there is a happily wide range here to choose from: 
TURMOIL AND TRADITION, A STUDY OF THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF HENRY L. STIMSON by Elting E. Morison, 
WINDSOR REVISITED by H. R. H. the Duke of Windsor, 
DAUGHTERS AND REBELS by Jessica Mitford, SUM- 
MONED BY BELLS by John Betjeman, TRUMPETS FROM 
THE STEEP by Lady Diana Cooper, BEREN- 
t SON: A BIOGRAPHY, by Sylvia Sprigge, 
COPEY OF HARVARD by J. Donald Adams, 
THE LANDSCAPE AND THE LOOKING 
GLASS: WILLA CATHER’S SEARCH FOR VALUE 

by John H. Randall, HI. 


e And by natural transition to books of history and fore- 
cast: THE POLITICS OF UPHEAVAL by Arthur M. Schles- 
inger Jr., THE LIBERAL HOUR by John Kenneth Galbraith, 
THE LEAN YEARS by Irving Bernstein, IT’S YOUR BUS. 
INESS by John Harriman, THE STORY OF CANADA by 
Donald Creighton, THE SAVAGE COUNTRY by Walter 


O'Meara, A HISTORY OF MEXICO by Hen- i 

ry B. Parkes, SOVIET ECONOMIC POWER 

by Robert W. Campbell, THE CHANGING 

SOVIET SCHOOL by George Z. F. Bereday, 

William W. Brickman, and Gerald H. Read, 

ORDEAL BY HUNGER by George R, Stewart. 

® For people who want most to read about. writing: THE 

BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES OF 1960 by Martha 

Foley and David Burnett, and HOW DOES A POEM MEAN 

by John Ciardi. 

e And for those who read for a new world in the past: 

ANNIE by Gloria Jahoda and THE SECOND LIFE OF 

CAPTAIN CONTRERAS by Torquato Luca de Tena, trans. 

lated by Barnaby Conrad, or for an entertaining glimpse 

of the world that is all too close for complacency: DAILY 

BREAD by Ralph Maloney. 

e A few books defy classification. The strangest example 

perhaps is LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN by 

James Agee and Walker Evans, a book that has become a 

classic while out of print — newly published with an even 
larger section of the incomparable photographs 
that so exactly balance the lyrical prose. And a 
1960 title, WEEKEND IN DINLOCK by 
Clancy Sigal, published with magnificent re- 
‘views and total confusion about its fiction- 
non-fiction status. 

e For everyone who has lent or otherwise lost the book he 

(and his name is legion) bought last spring, a new copy 

of THE LAW AND THE PROFITS by C. Northcote 

Parkinson. 

© The man who habitually reads out of doors will own the 

incomparable PETERSON FIELD GUIDE SERIES, . bat 

you might be able to add A FIELD GUIDE TO BIRD 

SONGS (2 records) to his collection. 

eè Shelf-building for the slightly younger is a pleasure with 

the NORTH STAR SERIES, which klrendy has books bys 

Henry Beetle Hough, Paul I. Wellman, Sterling North, 

Mary Ellen Chase, Ralph Moody, Lynn Montross, Emily 

Hahn, Bruce Lancaster, Bernardine Kielty,. Andre Maurois, 

James Ramsey Ulbnan, Anya Seton, Walter O'Meara, Jona» 

than Daniels, and F. Van Wyck Mason. 

© Or as a one big gesture, the ANTHOLOGY OF CHIL- 

DREN’S: LITERATURE by Edna Johnson, Evelyn Sickels, 

and Frances Clarke Sayers, and for the still younger, the 

to-be-read-to set, there are A BEAR CALLED PADDING. 

TON by Michael Bond and TALES OF A COMMON 

PIGEON by Sara Weeks. 

e The young scientist is already a world apart. He will 

know all about Isaac Asimov, but there are two books new 

enough to give to him without fear of duplication, REALM 

OF MEASURE and BREAKTHROUGHS IN SCIENCE, 

è For the woman who is cook-hostess, here is 

the gayest of literary ornaments, THE ROLL- 

ING KITCHEN by Ruth Patton Totten. 

e And for everyone with the surface to put it 

on, THE TIMES ATLAS OF THE WORLD 

by John Bartholomew — all five volumes. 
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THE GREATEST RAID OF ALL 
by C. E. Lucas Phillips. The 
amphibian British raid on 
Nazi-held St. Nazaire in 
World War II. “A must 
for every war buff.” 
— N. Y. Times. $4.95 


* WATCHER IN THE SHAD- 
OWS by Geoffrey House= 

hold. “A thrilling tale, en- 
riched beyond the ordin- 
ary suspense story.” 


-N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$3.95 
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NOW I REMEMBER by 
Thornton W. Burgess. The 
beloved nature writer’s 
autobiography. “A charm- 
ing book — modest, unas- 


suming.” 
— Chicago Tribune. $5.00 


TIMOTHY DEXTER REVIS- 
ITED by John P. Marquand. 
Marquand evokes old 
Newburyport “with ele- 
gant precision, irony, and 
ruefulness.” — The New 
Yorker. Drawings by 
Philip Kappel, $6.50 


Portrait of Alcohol by Ber- 
ton Roueché. A fascinat- 
ing study by the author of 
Eleven Blue Men of the 
nature and history of al- 
cohol as a beverage. $3.50 


back to the Civil War pe- 
riod. “The Whiteoaks of 
Jalna are a literary leg- 


end.” — Boston Globe. 
$4.00 





THE BEARDLESS WARRIORS 
by Richard Matheson. The 
vivid, terse, chilling story 
of teen-agers in the last 
war. “An individual, mem- 
orable picture of battle.” 


— N. Y. Times. 


THE NEUTRAL SPIRIT: A * MORNING AT JALNA by 
Mazo de Ia Roche. The 


newest Jalna story turns 


$4.50 







THE PRIMAL YOKE by Tom 
Lea. A novel of the Wy- 
oming mountains by the 
author of The Brave 
Bulls. “Beautiful book- 
making . . . the story is as 
good as the package.” 
— Chicago Tribune. $4.95 


he u 
PATTERN OF 
PERFECTION 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE f j 


THE PATTERN OF PERFECT- 
TION by Nancy Hale, “A 
really remarkable collec- 
tion of short stories . . . by 
one of the few really good 


writers of the day.” 


— Saturday Review, $4.00 





THE LUCK OF GINGER COF- 
FEY by Brian Moore. The 
new novel by the author 
of The Lonely Passion of 

Judith Hearne.“‘Goes deep 

into...a contemporary hu- 

man being.” 

~ Chicago Tribune. $4.00 


History of Unit 


Oprenttiants 


VICTORY IN 
THE PACIFIC 


** VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC, 
1945 by Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son. Vol. XIV (the con- 
cluding narrative vol- 
ume), History of U. S. 

Naval Operations in World 


War II, Maps, illustra- 
tions. $6.50 





THE TWENTY MIRACLES OF 
SAINT NICOLAS by Ber- 
narda Bryson. “Legends 
charmingly retold and 100 
illustrations which give 
the appearance of a festive 
Byzantine manuscript.” 
—Harper’s. $4.75 


%* Atlantic Monthly Press Books e LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY e Boston 
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MÉLISANDE by Margery COME WITH ME HOME by LEE’S LAST CAMPAIGN by SPECIAL DELIVERY. A Use- 
Sharp and Roy McKie. The Gladys Hasty Carroll. A Clifford Dowdey. Today’s 

aS pictorial memoir of the new novel by the author 
dog who became a diva is 


ful Book for Brand-New 
outstanding writer on the Mothers by Shirley Jack- 
of As the Earth Turns. Confederacy tells the son and Others (from 
“a charming fantasy. Art- “Her fans will find the story of a great man and Mark Twain to Ogden 
ist Roy McKie enhances warmth they expect.” his ghost of an army 
the story.” — Christian Science 
—Diplomat. $2.95 


Nash). A humorous, reas- 
against Grant in 1864. 
Monitor. $4.00 
` 


suring, informative book 
$6.00 about babies. 


$3.95 
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WITH LOVE by Maurice *%GOOD BYE, AVA by Rich- 
pi Chevalier, Chevalier’s 


we 





THE COMPLETE POEMS OF THE LOSER by Peter Usti- 
ard Bissell. “Richard Bis- EMILY DICKINSON. A sig- nov. The long-awaited 
autobiography “provides sell has given us some of nificant literary event— novel by Peter Ustinov, 
the background to a fabu- the wildest American first publication of all famous playwright-actor- 
lous world...very fine.” comedy of our time. He is 1,775 poems in one hand- mime-writer, showing him 
— Philadelphia Inquirer. at his best in Good Bye, some volume. $10.00 
16 pages of photos. $5.00 Ava.” —N. Y. Times. $3.95 


at his sardonic best. $4.50 
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y» Wilderness 
PLL TELL YOU A TALE by J. THE GRAPES OF PARADISE * LOOK TO THE WILDERNESS 
Frank Dobie. Dobie’s most by H. E. Bates, Four short 

p stirring tales of America’s 


TOURIST IN AFRICA by Eve- 
by W. Douglas Burden, A lyn Waugh. Observations 
novels. “Mr. Bates at his noted naturalist takes on his recent trip to Af- 

once unfenced Southwest best: people and places you with him to the wild rica, told with wit, per- 
in a handsomely illus- summoned up vividly.” and lonely places of the ception and originality by 

trated volume. $6.50 —Book-of-the-Month-Club earth on his quest for this versatile genius, 

News. $3.75 strange animals. Photos. 
$6.50 
e 
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ee 
not only heroic 


but as ingenious 
and exciting as 
any pieces of 
international 
intrigue Ive 
read about... 
an extraordinary 
experience ...?? 


—KATHERINE GAUSS JACKSON, 
Harper’s 


In what is surely the most 
melodramatic, tragic, yet inspiring 
story of our age, Pulitzer Prize-winner 
Herbert Agar traces the unprecedented 
history of Jewish rescue and relief 
and the formation of a nation from 
the remnants of a scattered people. To 
tell this story in all its scope and 
dramatic detail, Agar turned to the 
activities of the American Joint 
Distribution Committee, whose brave 
effort has enriched the lives of 
countless people. Through the 
nightmare of Hitlerism it worked 
steadily to save what could be 
saved. And when the holocaust 
was over, the JDC was there 
to begin reconstruction, foster the 
infant state of Israel, and protect the 
victims of new oppression. Inevitably 
filled with horror and disaster, this 
history—written by a non-Jew—is a 
shining example of the will to survive. 
$5.00 


THE 


SAVING 
REMNANT 


AN ACCOUNT 
OF JEWISH SURVIVAL 


by HERBERT AGAR 
At all bookstores $5.00 


. THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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= Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


THE LAST OF THE JUST (Atheneum, 
$4.95) won for its author, ANpRf& 
Scuwakz-Bart, the Prix Goncourt, a 
remarkable honor for a young man 
who had never previously published 
anything and whose acquaintance 
with the formalities of French educa- 
tion was decidedly sketchy. Mr. 
Schwarz-Bart’s parents were immi- 
grant Polish Jews who, before the 
boy was fifteen years old, had van- 
ished into a Nazi extermination 
camp. Their son survived to write 
his sad, powerful, bitter tribute to all 
the persecuted Jews of history. 

The novel begins as the legend of 
a rabbi, Yom Tov Levy, whose hero- 
ism in a pogrom was rewarded with 
God’s promise that each generation 
of his family would produce one of 
the thirty-six Just Men on whose si- 
multaneous existence humanity de- 
pends. The Just Men are sages and 
moral examples, never warriors or 
businessmen, and their fate is suffer- 
ing, poverty, and usually an early 
and uncomfortable death. 

The twentieth century finds the 
Levys, solid human beings a little 
sheepish about their inherited dis- 
tinction, established as Polish refu- 
gees in Germany. From this point, 
the book becomes something close to 
an orthodox, documented account of 
the rise of Nazi persecution, the 
bewildered flight of those Jews who 
could escape, and the coming of the 
war, which made escape impossible 
for most. 

Ernie Levy, the last of his family, 
gets as far as unoccupied France, but 
there the nature of the Just Man 
descends on him. Ernie goes back to 
German territory of his own accord, 
to blarney his way into a concentra- 
tion camp, help his people in the 
pitifully small ways that he can 
manage, and die with them in the 
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gas chamber. The sick, battered, 
frightened little ex-stretcher-bearer 
is old Yom Tov Levy all over again. 

Ernie’s fantastic heroism gives the 
end of the novel the same larger- 
than-life, mythical quality as its be- 
ginning, a quality that does not in 
the least soften the horror of the 
Nazis’ conduct or remove it con- 
veniently into the past. On the. 
contrary, since a good myth is always 
contemporary, it increases the horror 
of the story by making this sort of 
savagery seem as permanent a fea- 
ture of the world as the Jews who 
suffer it, a principle of existence that 
has changed its shape over the cen- 
turies but never its malignant nature. 


THE LOSING GENERATION 


Joun O’HARA’s SERMO®S AND 
SODA-WATER (Random House, $5.95) 
is a collection of three short novels, 
to which the author has affixed a 
preface. “‘I am perfectly well aware,” 
he begins, “that each of these three 
novellas could have been made 
into a full-length, 350-page-or-more, 
novel, and since the question is 
bound to come up, I shall try to 
answer it in advance: why did I 
choose the shorter form?” As one 
who has suffered intensely from Mr. 
O’Hara’s works in the longer form, I 
am perfectly willing to applaud any 
reason at all for his abandonment of 
it and thank providence that, for 
whatever motive, he has decided to 
stay his hand. 

The novellas in fact represent no 
change in Mr. O’Hara’s method. 
He normally puts everything into a 
novel, including the kitchen sink 
complete with stopped drain, plumb- 
er, and plumber’s mate, and does 
this not once but four or five times 
per book. The novella form has 
merely limited the author in a sta- 
tistical way; one kitchen sink is all 
he can fit into his predetermined 
space. 

The three stories are all told by 
the same narrator, an author from 
Pennsylvania whose acquaintance 
includes the middle-class friends of 
his small-town boyhood, a bit of 
Long Island high society, and the 
fringes of Broadway and Hollywood. 
All the stories contain drunken par- 
ties, long conversations in which peo- 
ple make improbable confidences to 
persons they have no reason to trust, 
and scenes in which a man and 
woman, left momentarily alone, be- 
gin without preliminary to discuss 
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© The Struggle for  ' 
Neutrality, 1914-1915 } 

By Arthur S. Link E, 


Critics have called the two pre- 

vious volumes in this life of 
‘Woodrow Wilson “a model of 

. = political biography” (Arthur M. 
i; Schlesinger, Jr.), and “a capital 
i  pi€ce of work, critical and judi- 
cious” (Henry Steele Com- 
s mager). In this third volume, 
f: Mr. Link depicts the months of 
struggle in which Wilson, seen 
here in a more humanized light, 
“ labored patiently to avoid Amer- 
ican entanglement in Europe’s ; 
e: war. Illus, $10.00 % 


ay Princeton University Press 4 
A Princeton, New Jersey 7 
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Un dictionnaire 
absolument original! 


The first French dictionary 

to include American usage 

and spelling! Plus tables 

that group all aspects of a 

a : : given topic, cross-refer- 
À ae, ; ences for irregular verbs, 

short grammar of both 

languages, convenient for- 

mat, clear type. 100,000 

entries. 1,600 pages. $8.95 
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the pros and cons of falling into bed 
together, despite the fact that they 
haven’t met for years, loathed each 
other when they last did meet, and 
haven’t a bed handy. The common 
theme of the stories is that those who 
started out in the twenties made a 
hash of their lives. 

The curious structure of Mr. 
O’Hara’s books, in which a stolidly 
practical, unimaginative surface 
manner is combined with action and 
conversations that are almost in- 
sanely unlikely, is understandable 
when one admits that the author is a 
cantankerous moralist, a hell-fire 
preacher who sees theft in every 
dollar bill and an assignation behind 
every smile. The peculiar world he 
describes is presumably as real to him 
as witches were to Cotton Mather. 

Theintention behind Mr. O’ Hara’s 
work comes to the surface in his 
narrator’s remarks about prohibi- 
tion: “we grew up listening to the 
grumbling, watching the small dis- 
obediences . . . the zealots’ attempt 
to force total abstinence on a tem- 
perate nation, made liars of a hun- 
dred million men and cheats of their 
children; the West Point cadets who 
cheated in examinations, the basket- 
ball players who connived with 
gamblers, the thousands of uncaught 
cheats in the high schools and col- 
leges. We had grown up and away 
from our earlier esteem of God and 
country and valor, and had matured 
at a moment when riches were van- 
ishing for reasons that we could not 
understand. We were the losing, 
not the lost, generation.” 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


MARGARET KENNEDY’S A NIGHT 
IN COLD HARBOR (Macmillan, $3.95) 
is an unexpected combination of 
romantic period novel and social 
protest. Since it is difficult to pro- 
test the conditions of the early Indus- 
trial Revolution with any sense of 


immediacy at this moment, the book | 


has a delicate air of being in the 
wrong pew. It is nevertheless a 
good story, full of sinister vagabonds 


and dire intrigues, and suggests at | 
times that Miss Kennedy is diverting | 


herself and the reader by attempting 
the simultaneous reincarnation of 
Jane Austen and Emily Brontë. 

Why Miss Kennedy should be 
moved to write a book about an 
English gentleman who gives up 
frivolity for utopian schemes of as- 
sistance for the working class, and a 
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Horsemen 
Blue and Gray 


A Pictorial History 


Pictures selected by Hirst DILLON 
MILHOLLEN. Text by JAMES RALPH 
JOHNSON and ALFRED Hoyt BILL. 
Almost 300 superb illustrations, 


many never before published, plus 
an exciting narrative based upon 
the words and deeds of actual par- 
ticipants, tell the adventure-filled 
story of both sides of the Civil War 
cavalry. Lavishly illustrated, 
So" x A SA 


$10.00 





MATHEMATICAL 
SNAPSHOTS New Edition 


Revised and Enlarged 


By H. STEINHAUS. A book that has 
delighted American readers for the 
past ten years, now brought up to œ 
date with new mathematical ob- 
jects and new images and ideas. 
358 illustrations. $6.75 


GARDENS OF ROME 


By GABRIEL FAURE. Translated by 
GEORGE MILLARD. The beauty of the 
gardens of Rome plus some of her 
most picturesque fountains, pre- 
sented in nearly 200 photographs, 
each with accompanying text. $8.50 
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exploration are how REALITES remains 
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The pleasure of reading “The Most Beauti- 
ful Magazine In The World” is not the only 
thing that amazes Americans: they are also 
enchanted by the Gallic clarity of writing. 


Elegance and luxury are not all you will 
find in REALITES. In its pages you escape 
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nice old clergyman driven mad by 
his first view of the conditions in 
which laborers live, and a wicked 
damsel and a rebellious young 
tramp, I cannot imagine, but as a 
skillful, witty novelist, she makes 
their adventures continually inter- 
esting. The hero’s attempts to get 
the upper hand over his mother and 
sisters long enough to remove a 
miserable painting from the dining 
room are delightful comedy; the 
tramps and fugitives lurking on the 
hilltop produce an authentically 
Gothic chill. 

Is there anything behind all these 
accomplishments but the desire to 
tell a tale? Probably not, and per- 
haps it is uncivil to raise the question 
at all. Few enough writers con- 
descend to tell a good tale, and 
fewer still can do it half as well as 
Miss Kennedy. 


HOUSEBOAT HARANGUES 


In spite of the title, GOOD BYE, 
Ava (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $3.95) 
takes RicHarp BISsELL out of show 
business and back to boats. The 
story is a raffishly funny affair about 
a couple of houseboaters, more or 
less permanently anchored on the 
broad bosom of the Mississippi at a 
town called Blue Rock. If this place 
really exists, it can sue for libel. 

The action begins when the God 
Damned Dock Commission, a term 
of affection employed throughout 
the harbor area, leases a stretch of 
shore to a prospective industry and 
orders Frank’s cottage and Clyde’s 
castle to move out and make way for 
progress and the fertilizer company. 
Frank is a peaceable fellow who 
owns a small factory that manufac- 
tures a particularly delicate con- 
traption for making a particularly 
revolting sort of ice cream. He lives 
in unworried comfort; the six-blade 
retractable ice shaver doesn’t suffer 
from planned obsolescence, but its 
temperament has the same stimulat- 
ing effect on sales. Frank spends his 
spare time loafing about the river 
and dreaming of Ava Gardner and 
every other cinematic beauty of the 
last thirty years. He evidently started 
this game at about the age of three, 
and emotional precocity has slowed 
him to a premature hobble. 

Clyde has a beautiful wife, a gag- 
gle of happy, healthy, dirty, profane 
brats, and an icebox with so many 
patented improvements on it that 
“you feel you should climb right in 
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Possession. 


and make it your home.” He also 
has wild, waterfront notions of his 
rights as an American citizen. The 
Dock Commission finds 








that it has cried havoc and let slip 


the dogs of war. 

By the time things quiet down, 
Mr. Bissell has dismembered local 
government, public works, small- | 
town newspapers, motherhood, pop- 
ular songs, rugged individualism, 
blondes, brunettes, business, adver- 


tising, and the machine age, with 


the exception of marine engines. 
The reader, left chortling among the 
fragments, may not know exactly 
where he has been, but cannot pos- 
sibly say the trip was dull. 


THE OBSCENITY RACKET 


e 

THE SMUT PEDDLERS (Doubleday, 
$3.95), by James Jackson KIL- 
PATRICK, purports to be an impartial 
survey of “the obscenity racket” and 
“the law of obscenity censorship.” 
The author, a newspaperman, works 
hard at being a nonpartisan re- 
porter, but his disgust with the ma- 
terial that research brought into his 
hands quite naturally defeats the 
attempt. 

Mr. Kilpatrick, hacking through 
the jungle of censorship laws, makes 
a persuasive case for the conscien- 
tious good sense of the courts in up- 
holding the freedom of the press. 
There have been some humiliating 
moments involving the works of 
Joyce and Lawrence, but, granting 
that censorship is to exist at all, it 
has been exercised in this country 
with considerable discretion. 


On the details of the obscenity ” 


trade, Mr. Kilpatrick is less satis- 
factory. He and his colleagues had 
a fine time inventing imaginary char- 
acters who ordered filthy pictures of 
all descriptions and got even worse 
than they had bargained for. He 
collected histories of the operations 
of a number of entrepreneurs who 
had been arrested for their activities. 
He quotes the opinions of J. Edgar 
Hoover and various police chiefs 
and juvenile court officers, all of 
whom insist that pornography in- 
cites to sexual crime because crim- 
inals often have such stuff in their 
None of these gentle- 
men, including Mr. Kilpatrick, no- 
tices that nobody has yet established 
which is the cart, in this case, and - 
which the horse. Burglars have jim- 
mies in their possession, according 
to tradition; is it to be assumed that 
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they are burglars because they came 
upon a jimmy, or that they pro- 
cured a jimmy because they wished 
to burgle? Pll wager I could keep a 
jimmy around the house for ten 
years and never commit a single 
burglary. 

What Mr. Kilpatrick has not dis- 
cussed in his survey of pornography 
is the people other than criminals 
who buy the stuff, and why they buy 
it, and how it affects them. He 
seems never to have met such an 
addict, and his disregard of psychi- 
atric and medical authorities out- 
side the police field has done nothing 
to remedy the omission. 

Mr. Kilpatrick’s conclusion is that 
Something Should Be Done, prob- 
ably extensive repressive legislation. 
His advocacy of this measure is 
quarter-hearted, but it is there. 
Now, I do not wish to appear to ap- 
prove the distribution of obscene 
post cards to school children; the 
junk that Mr. Kilpatrick describes 
would give a buzzard indigestion. 
But repressive legislation against 
what people consider their private 
pleasure has been tried several times 
in this country. It was tried against 
liquor and failed. It is being tried 
against gambling and dope and 
shows little sign of succeeding. In 
each case, its effect has been to take 
the proscribed trade out of the 
hands of bumbling amateurs and to 
put it into the hands of organized 
criminal groups. The thought of an 
efficient mob peddling stag movies 
frightens me even more than Mr. 
Kilpatrick’s descriptions of his cur- 
rent haul of films. For one thing, I 
don’t doubt that the mob would 
make better pictures. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DURER 


Marcet Brion’s DÜRER (Tudor, 
$5.95) is a well-illustrated and useful 
biography. It includes considerable 
information on Diirer’s training and 
technique and a great deal of his- 
torical background, ranging all over 
Germany and Italy at the turn of 


the sixteenth century. As a brisk | 
account of the artist’s life, work, and | 


times, it could hardly be bettered for 
compactness and thoroughness. 

It does have some limitations, 
however. Many of the engravings 
are reproduced on a scale that re- 
quires a magnifying glass if the detail 
to which the text refers is to be seen. 
The author is prone to read a great 
deal into his subject’s drawings — 
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Sermons and 
Soda-Water 


By JOHN O‘HARA. Three short novels, set in 

New York, Pennsylvania, and Hollywood. John 

O’Hara at his best and most compassionate, 
Three separate volumes, boxed: $5,95 





Portrait 
of Max : 


By S. N. BEHRMAN. “Entrancing...a gay, 
sad, funny and intensely civilized portrait of Sir 
Max Beerbohm. Handsomely and hilariously il- 
lustrated.”—CLIFTON FADIMAN. $6.00 





A Number 
of Things 


A novel by HONOR TRACY, author of The 
Straight and Narrow Path. “Miss Tracy’s wit 
and artistry can be matched by very few satir- 
ists writing today. You laugh your admiring 
head off.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 

$3.95 





Journey 
Into Crime 


By DON WHITEHEAD. Crime around the world, 
from Hong Kong, Djakarta and Istanbul to 
Athens, Saigon and San Francisco, By the 
author of The FBI Story. $4.95 





Before You Gq 


By JEROME WEIDMAN, author of The Enemy 
Camp. “Nonstop reading ...a racily readable 
novel which teases to the end,” — Newsweek 


$4.95 





The Trend 
Is Up 


By ANTHONY WEST, author of Heritage. An 
exciting novel about America’s most intriguing 
minority — the dazzlingly rich, $4.98 





Now at your bookstore ¢ RANDOM HOUSI 





elp means 
life itself 


Park In Sun, Korean, age 5. 
Parents refugees from north. 
Father now dead. Two other 
children. Family lives in 
shack. Mother earns $3.00 
per month. Child always 
hungry, sad. Has no clothes 
for Korean winter. Situation 
desperate. Mother despairing. 
Help to Sun means life to 
whole family. Will keep 
family unit together. Help 
urgent. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help 
these children by becoming a Foster Parent. You 
will be sent the case history and photograph. of 
your child upon receipt of application with initial 
payment. Your child is told that you are his or 
her Foster Parent. At once the child is touched by 
love and a sense of belonging. All correspondence 


through our office, and is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, 
eated as an individual, receives a monthly cash grant of eight dollars plus food, clothing, 
telter, education and medical care according to his or her needs. Your help is vital to a child 
ruggling for life. Won’t you let some child love you? 


Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, independent relief 
‘ganization, helping children, wherever the need—in France, Italy, Greece, South Korea, Viet 
am, and Hong Kong—and is registered under No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on 
oluntary Foreign Aid of the United States Government and is filed with the National Informa- 


yn Bureau in New York City. 
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Garry Moore 
Edward R. Morrow 
Mary Pickford 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. Sarnoff 


A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year or more. 
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I will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year). Payment 
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B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by 
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what he makes of the first self- 
portrait is positively alarming — 
and is chary of quotation. No one 
would ever suspect, from this biog- 
raphy, that Dürer was a notable 
writer of comically feather-witted 
letters, much less a man with a mad- 
dening determination to wring more 
money out of his clients than the 
poor creatures had agreed to pay. 
Mr. Brion is a serious, admiring stu- 
dent of Diirer and has preferred to 
cast a romantic shadow over the 
more amusing aspects of his hero’s 
character. 


A GOREY COLLECTION 


The works of Epwarp Gorey are 
in a class by themselves, delicately 
macabre fantasies that begin garbi- 
trarily nowhere and proceed to a 
similar destination. His latest ven- 
ture is THE FATAL LOZENGE (McDow- 
ell, Obolensky, $1.25), which nat- 
urally has nothing to do with a 
lozenge. 

It is an alphabet in verse that rings 
demurely of McGuffey’s Reader but is 
also disconcerting kin to the inter- 
minable disasters that befell little 
Willie. 


The Bagy, lying meek and quiet 
Upon the customary rug, 

Has dreams about rampage and riot, 
And will grow up to be a thug. 


Naturally, with such a child about, 


The GOVERNESS up in the attic 
Attempts to make a cup of tea; 
Her mind grows daily more erratic 
From cold and hunger and ennui. 


Not that Mr. Gorey’s cast of charac- 
ters is entirely domestic; he takes due 
note of the RESURRECTIONIST, the 
XENOPHOBE, and the ZOuAVE. 

Mr. Gorey’s unnerving little 
rhymes are illustrated with draw- 
ings in a similarly eldritch style, 
perverse descendants of those mel- 
ancholy steel engravings which flut- 
tered through the nineteenth century. 
George Washington, surrounded by 
sober worthies and ruffled bolsters, 
died in an obscure corner of our 
house for years until some idler actu- 
ally looked at the thing and discov- 
ered that it represented the death of 
Oliver Cromwell. Patriotism being 
no®longer involved, it was shuffled 
off to the attic. There is no shuffling 
off Mr. Gorey. His ghosts are dig- 


| nified but unsuppressible, and they 


sneer elegantly at every sentimental 
fashion of the past hundred years, 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


A Christmas List 
BY CHARLOTTE JACKSON 


CuarLorre Jackson, who is the author of 
seven juveniles, is children’s book editor for 
the San Francisco CHRONICLE. 


Christmas brings the usual bumper 
crop of children’s books on every 
conceivable topic. Picture books 
galore, nature stories, family sagas, 
adventure tales for space addicts as 
well as the earth-bound, fantasy, 
nonsense verse, poetry, and the teen- 
age novel are here in quantity. It is 
beyond possibility to mention all the 
outstanding books; however, some of 
the highlights are suggested in the 
chronological list that follows. 

With all the ABC books written 
over the years, it hardly seems pos- 
sible that there could be one with a 
fresh approach. BRUNO MUNARI’S ABC 
(World), however, is delightfully 
different from most. Large pictures 
of several unusual objects, painted in 
bold color against stark white, illus- 
trate each letter of the alphabet. 
And a wonderfully drawn fly buzzes 
through the whole book, ending his 
flight on the letter Z. 

Another ABC, THE PIE WAGON by 
Liti1an Bupp, pictures in color by 
Marilyn Miller (Lothrop), will cap- 
ture the interest even of the six- to 
eight-year-old. The story is set in 
the time when it was routine practice 
for the bakery wagon to call each 
day with goodies for the family 
larder. In this case, the wagon was 
stacked exclusively with luscious pies 
from apple to zigzag cranberry. 

THE THINKING BOOK by SANDOL 
STODDARD WARBURG, illustrated by 
Ivan Chermayeff (Atlantic—Little, 
Brown), is a perceptive picture book 
which parents of dawdling, dreamy 
children will welcome. It will help 
them to understand just why their 
offspring sometimes ignore parental 
questions and why at other times 
they sit contemplating socks and 
shoes, making no effort to put tbem 
on. Children from three to six 
listen attentively to the story, then 
ask for it all over again. 

SCRAPPY THE PUP by JOHN CIARDI, 
illustrated by Jane Miller (Lippin- 


cott). Children who own dogs will 


chuckle over this amusing story in | 


verse about a puppy who, though 
supposedly a watchdog, did nothing 


but sleep through all disturbances | 
but never forgot to bark and show | 


endless animation when he was hun- 
gry. Black-and-white drawings on 
pink background. 

WELCOME HOME}, written and illus- 
trated by Lupwic Bemetmans (Har- 
per), is another rhymed story. It 
describes the method a cunning fox 
employs in outwitting a pack of 
hunting hounds. 

THE DOLL AND THE KITTEN, story 
and photographs by Dare WRIGHT 
(Doubleday), continues the adven- 
tures of Edith, the photogenic doll ot 
other picture stories, and her Teddy 
bear friends. In this, Edith’s de- 
termination to take a farm animal 
home for a pet and Mr. Bear’s nega- 
tive attitude toward all her sugges- 
tions are fairly unsettling until he too 
is completely won over by a baby 
kitten. The photographs of toys and 
animals were taken on an outdoor 
farm and are remarkable indeed. 

IF YOU TALKED TO A BOAR by 
MıcHaEL SAGE, illustrated by Ar- 
nold Spilka (Lippincott). Exactly 
the book to give to a child who is 
beginning to evince an interest in 
words, their similarities and differ- 
ences. For example: “If you had a 
ewe, would it look like you?” Funny 
pictures throughout. 

OGLUK THE ESKIMO, story and pic- 
tures by Syp Horr (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston). Humorous illustra- 
tions and text tell the story of a small 
Eskimo boy who is ordered to a 
warm climate to cure his sneezes. 

GREEN EGGS AND HAM, written and 
illustrated by Dr. Seuss (Random 
House). Nonsense in the Seuss man- 
ner about the doings of a creature 
called Sam-I-Am. Written in a 
vocabulary of just fifty words and 
intended for the preschool child. 

ITS A DEAL by PAUL STROYER 
(McDowell, Obolensky). Willy, a 
born trader, first exchanges his 
blue dog for a black cat and con- 
tinues making deals with @&eryone 
he meets until he finally has his blue 
dog in hand once more. The tale 
gives vast scope for numerous bril- 
liant, decorative pictures. 

A GAGGLE OF GEESE by Eve MER- 
RIAM, illustrated by Paul Galdone 
(Knopf). A shrewdness of apes, a 
murmuration of starlings, a hover ot 
trout, and many other phrases de- 
scriptive of animals, birds, and fish, 
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The Public Years | 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH. In this 
magnificent successor to My Own Story 
Mr. Baruch views the great events and 
personalities of the past half-century | 
with characteristic wisdom and warmth, 
“A memorable book, gallant, good- 
spirited, continually interesting — a 
fitting crown upon the life it sums up.” 
— AUGUST HECKSHER, 
Saturday Review, Photographs. $6.00 


Looking at Pictures 


By SIR KENNETH CLARK. A hand- 

somely illustrated book to delight ama- 
teur and connoisseur alike. A renowned 
art critic explores sixteen of the world’s 

greatest paintings, from Botticelli to 

Seurat. “Each piece is interesting and. 
gracefully written and almost certain 

to yield some odd insight or unexpected 

bit of information.” 


— The Atlantic. $10.00 


Art and Life in Americ: 


NEW, REVISED, ENLARGED EDITION 


By OLIVER W. LARKIN. Two chap- 
ters on atomic age art and thirty full- 
color illustrations have been added to 
this lavish new edition of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning history. $15.00 


The Tragic Vision 


By MURRAY KRIEGER. This provoc- 
ative new approach to tragedy in fic- 
tion focuses on novels by Gide, Law- 
rence, Malraux, Silone, Mann, Kafka, 
Camus, Conrad, Melville, and Dostoev- 
sky. “A thoughtful study.” 

— Library Journal. 


At all bookstores 
Hot, RINEHART AND WINSTON, Inc. 


$5.00" 


No, Virginia... 
there are no little 
green men! 


FLYING SAUCERS 


andie 1J.S.AIR FORCE 


If you prefer authority to hysteria, 
this “saucer” book is for you! It’s 
a frank, fully documented report 
from those allegedly “top secret” 
Air Force files by a USAF officer 
(active) who knows whereof he 
writes, about all those mysterious 
saucer sightings, their silly-season 
exploitation, and their sober-season 
explanations. 


Flying Saucers 
and the U. S. Air Force 
By Lt. Col, Lawrence J. Tacker 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


>». VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


Princeton, New Jersey 
Publishers of SPACE AGE DICTIONARY 














Algeria — 
Free or French? 





The war that no one wants, few 
understand, and even De Gaulle 
cannot stop is here explored in all 
its baffling complexity. The argu- 
ments of an embarrassed France, 
her embattled colonists, and the em- 
bittered Muslims are all set forth in 
detail, and the brutal acts and sinis- 
ter machinations of all parties are 
revealed in all their futile horror. 


Ordeal in Algeria 


By Richard and Joan Brace 
$4.95 at all bookstores 





» VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC, 


Princeton, New Jersey 








combined with full-page pictures in 
color, make a picture book that is 
instructive and amusing to all ages. 

THE REAL HOLE by BEVERLY 
CLEARY, humorous pictures by Mary 
Stevens (Morrow), illustrates the 
imaginative difference in thinking 
processes between four-year-old 
twins Jimmy and Janet. While Jimmy 
was digging a tremendous hole in 
the back yard and enjoying every 
minute of the hard work, Janet 
couldn’t rest for thinking of uses for 
the hole. 

IN MY GARDEN by CHARLOTTE 
Zototow, illustrated by Roger Du- 
voisin (Lothrop). Slight text with 
page-size pictures in beguiling color 
and black and white gives the child 
a visual image of the seasonal changes 
and a bit about the activities of 
small animals and birds throughout 
the year. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS 


THE SIGN ON ROSIE’S DOOR, written 
and illustrated by Maurice SENDAK 
(Harper). Children from eight to 
ten who love theatricals will love 
Rosie, who was never Rosie for long. 
Costumed in her mother’s clothes, or 
even a Turkish towel, she could 
transport her neighborhood audience 
to the magic world of theater in the 
twinkling of an eye. The combina- 
tion of text and pictures is childlike 
imagery at its very best. 

THE CANDY BASKET, written and 
illustrated by VALENTI ANGELO 
(Viking). One of the most charming 
bedtime stories of the season tells the 
adventures of a tiny mouse who lived 
in a snug corner of a hotel bakery. 
Curious about everything, he 
couldn’t resist investigating and nib- 
bling a large spun-sugar basket 
destined for a ladies’ lunch party. 

THE BUTTERFLY CHASE, story and 
brightly colored comic pictures by 
Denise AND Arain Trez (World), 
is a frothy adventure tale of a French 
boy who accompanies his grand- 
father into the country in search of 
a red, white, and blue butterfly. 

ORIGAMI STORYBOOK by FLORENCE 
Sakapk, illustrated by Kazuhiko 
(Tuttle). Thirteen stories, including 
“The Night Before Christmas,” “The 
Ugly Duckling,” and others just as 
familiar, are illustrated in part by 
the Japanese art of paper folding — 
origami. ‘This innovation in illustra- 
tion is most effective and should 
inspire children to experiment in this 
medium themselves. Instructions and 
diagrams are included. 
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THE VISITORS PROM oz by. Li FRANK 


Baum, pictures by Dick Martin 
(Reilly & Lee). This is a hitherto 
unpublished Oz book in which 
Princess Ozma gives permission to 
Tin Woodman and his friends to 
leave the Land of Oz and visit 
Dorothy in Kansas on her birthday. 

THE SWAPPING BOY, retold by Jonn 
LANGSTAFF, with pictures by Beth 
and Joe Krush (Harcourt, Brace). 
The author gives a Southern moun- 
tain version of the five-hundred- 
year-old swapping song about the 
boy who lived by himself. The 
rhymes are filled with fun and good 
humor; the music, arranged by 
Cecil Sharp, is a fine accompani- 
ment; but the superb part of the 
book is the hilarious array of pic- 
tures in rainbow colors. 

BI@CKY’S BIRTHDAY, written and 
illustrated by Tasma Tupor (Vi- 
king). Ten-year-old girls of today 
may become a bit wistful as they 
read about how Becky spent her 
birthday on a New Hampshire farm 
long ago. The climax of the lovely 
day was a party on the river bank, 
and a surprise birthday cake ablaze 
with candles floating gently down 
the river at twilight on a shingle raft. 

TALES OF A COMMON PIGEON by 
Sara WEEKS, illustrated by Eric von 
Schmidt (Houghton Mifflin). Old 
Blue, a most venerable pigeon living 
in Boston Common, sets down his 
astute observations of the events he 
has witnessed over the years. To 
him, people are shadowy creatures 
and their affairs unimportant. The 
adventures of squirrels, mice, spar- 
rows, frogs, and other descendants of 
First Families of the park, however, 
have vital significance, which the 
author of this charming story is able 
to convey with wit and perspicacity. 
Apt drawings in gray wash enrich 
the story for readers from eight to 
twelve. 

DWARF LONG-NOSE by WILHELM 
Hauer, translated from the German 
by Doris Orgel, pictures by Maurice 
Sendak (Random House). Well- 
known to European children and 
now translated for young Americans, 
this is the story of the trials endured 
by a handsome boy and a beautiful 
little girl who were bewitched and 
became an ugly dwarf and a silly 
goose respectively. ° 

LONELY MARIA by ELIZABETH 
CoatswortH, illustrated by Evaline 
Ness (Pantheon). While her busy 
family pursued their many chores, 
Maria, a little West Indian child, 





Wishing You a Merry Christmas 
with Many Books from 
ATLANTIC and LITTLE, PRANE 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 

Golden Anniversary Edition 

by THORNTON W. BURGESS 

The classic by “the most-read nature 
writer.” —Saturday Review. Seven new 
full-color and fifty line drawings by 
Harrison Cady. Ages 6-8. $3.95 


EMILY EMERSON’S MOON 
by JEAN MERRILL and RONNI SOLBERT 
How “Emily held her gently teasing father 
to his promise to get her the moon.” 
—ALA Booklist. Three-color drawings on 
every page by Ronni Solbert. 

Ages 4up. $2.75 


NAILS TO NICKELS 

The Story of American Coins Old and New 

by ELIZABETH A. CAMPBELL 

A fine book for young collectors as well as 

beginning readers. Three-color and 

one-color drawings by Leonard Weisgard. 

Ages7 up. $3.00 

MAP MAKING 

The Art That Became a Science 

by LLOYD A, BROWN 

“Excellent.supplementary reading in 

history or science as well as for pleasure,” 

—N. YV. Herald Tribune. Fifty black-and- 

white line and halftone illustrations. 
Agesi2up. $4.75 


COUNTDOWN 
The Story of Cape Canaveral 
by WILLIAM ROY SHELTON 
The story of the gradual emergence of the 
free world’s Number 1 Earthstrip. 
Forty-five black-and-white line and wash 
drawings by Robert Curran. 

Ages 12 up. $3.50 


SALUTE TO THE BRAVE 

Stories of World War II 

Edited by ALBERT B. TIBBETS 

“Surpassing all other war anthologies... 
a wonderful duality of high interest and 


superb writing.’—Library Journal. 
Ages 12 up. $3.50 


*THE IMPOSSIBLE JOURNEY OF 
SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 

by WILLIAM BIXBY 

“A hero story of impressive strength.” 
Ages 12 up. $3.00 


—Horn Book, 






From 
The Happy Birthday 
Umbrella je 
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*THE TROUBLE WITH JENNY'S ai 
by OLIVER BUTTERWORTH 

In the electronic age Jenny’s ear began to 
hear other people’s thoughts. By the aw 
of The Enormous Egg. Illustrated by 4 
Julian de Miskey. Ages 8-12. $3.0 


*A MYSTERY FOR MR. BASS — 
by ELEANOR CAMERON 


Further adventures on The Mushroom 
Planet with “magical anthropology.” 
Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. 


*SUPPOSING Ages812. $30 
by ALASTAIR REID 2 
Supposing I had fur instead of skin... | 
irresistibly imaginative entertainment. — 
Illustrated in two colors by A. Birnbaum 
: 


All ages. 
*CLANCY’S WITCH 
by EMILIE WARREN McLEOD 


How a house is unhaunted by a boy aa 
a most unusual witch. Thirty two-color a 
| 
‘ 
a 
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drawings by Lisl Weil. Ages7-11. $3 
*DEAD MAN’S LIGHT 
by SCOTT CORBETT 


“Filled with mystery and suspense «ee 
good characterization, moves fast.” 
—Library Journal. Illustrated by 
Leonard Shortall. Ages 10-14, $3.0 


*THE THINKING BOOK 
by SANDOL STODDARD WARBURG 
A “special book, bright, bold and 
imaginative.”—New York Times. — 
drawings by Ivan Chermayeff. 

All ages. sad 
*THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY UMBRELL! 
by DAVID CORNEL DeJONG = 
David’s yellow umbrella collects surpre 
birthday presents as he goes through the | 
town with it. Two-color drawings by | 
Harvey Weiss. AgesSup. $2 7 


IT’S REALLY NICE l 
by LOUIS POHL | 
A charming picture book about the things 
that are really nice for every child. 
Three-color drawings by the author, 
Ages4up. $1.8 


Orai 


For a complete descriptive- list of books for children of all ages, 
published by Little, Brown and The Atlantic Monthly Pre 
write to Little, Brown & Company, Boston 6, Masse 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


“SN LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY “BOSTON 


Great 
gift 
idea... 


just be sure it’s a 
Merriam-Webster 


A good dictionary is a 
elcome gift that will give faithful and 
‘curate service for years to come. 
Because of its outstanding quality, you 
ill find Webster’s New Collegiate, the 
erriam-Webster, at department, book, 
id stationery stores everywhere. The 
ice is only $5 unindexed, $6 indexed, 
ith de luxe bindings to $15. 


=» 
TO BE SURE YOU'RE RIGHT... 
INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
NEBSTER 


don’t be misled. Other “Websters” do 
t even include the scientific names for 
ints and animals or rules for spelling 
d punctuation essential in a dictionary. 
sure to get the dictionary that meets 
requirements of school, home, and 
fice; ask for a Merriam-Webster. 
3. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, 
aissachusetts. 








played on the beach, where, with 
clever hands and creative mind, she 
drew sand pictures of imaginary ani- 
mal playmates who came alive under 
her pointed stick. 

MY FRIEND MAC by May McNEkEr, 
illustrated by Lynd Ward (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). Baptiste, a little boy of 
the North Woods, was lonely indeed 
until one day he found a baby 
moose in the forest and brought him 
home, Eight- to ten-year-olds will 
enjoy this happy adventure, and the 
handsome drawings on every page 
will add to their pleasure. 

TALES FROM A STORY HAT by VERNA 
AARDEMA, illustrated by Elton Fax 
(Coward-McCann). In West Africa 
the storyteller wears a “story hat” 
from which dangle wood and ivory 
carvings. Listeners pick the object 
they wish to hear about, and the 
storyteller carries on from there. 
These story-hat choices are ones 
most popular with African children. 

ANGELIQUE by Janice, illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin (Whittlesey 
House). A duck living in a French 
garden was beautifully happy until 
a teasing poodle disturbed her tran- 
quillity, making her fly away. After 
wandering up and down the streets 
of Paris, she soon realized that she 
must return and face the situation at 
home. This she did with very satis- 
factory results. Children will love 
the gay pictures of Parisian scenes. 

GRETA AND THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 
by Parvatat Tuam, illustrations 
by Ronni Solbert (Doubleday). In 
this simple and imaginative story of 
a shy little girl who lived in a small 
village in India, young readers will 
get more of an idea of Indian cus- 
toms than from any number of dull 
factual books about the country. 

ISLAND MACKENZIE by URSULA 
Moray Wit.iams, illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone (Morrow). A per- 
fectly charming story in which a 
shipwrecked cat pursued by hungry 
sharks finds refuge on a desert island. 
On the island he finds Miss Pettifer, 
another victim of the shipwreck, and 
although the lady loathes cats, the 
two manage to get on quite nicely 
until help arrives. 

THE GOLDEN HIND by EpiTH 
THacuer Humr, illustrated by Leon- 
ard Everett Fisher (Crowell). Ten- 
to twelve-year-olds will get a vivid 
picture of early piracy and explora- 
tion methods from this exciting ac- 
count of Drake’s three-year voyage 
during the late sixteenth century. 

TOUGH ENOUGH’S INDIANS by RUTH 
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Jong Sook lives with her grandmother 
in a tent. The grandmother peddles soup. 
She earns enough for one meal a day for 
herself and Jong Sook. Jong Sook dreams 
of school but her grandmother cannot 
afford the small school fees. 

Jong Sook’s parents fled to South 
Korea in 1950 seeking freedom from 
Communist rule in the North. They lived 
as refugees. After the cease fire, her 
father worked as a fisherman. In 1957 
he was lost at sea. One month later her 
mother died in childbirth. A child like 
Jong Sook needs your friendship! 


How you can help... 

You, your group, your school can give 
person-to-person help to a needy girl or 
boy in Greece, Korea, Italy, Finland, 
France, Lebanon, West Germany or 
Austria through a Save the Children 
Federation Sponsorship. Your monthly 
contribution of $12.50 will provide your 
sponsored child with supplementary 
food, warm clothing, household goods 
and cash. You will receive a photograph 
and the story of the child you are help- 
ing and the child or his family will cor- 
respond with you. Please fill in the cou- 
pon below and join with thousands of 
SCF sponsors in a warm, rewarding 
experience. 

SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS INCLUDE: 
Mrs. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
Hon. HERBERT Hoover 
Spyros Skouras 


Registered with U. S. State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
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Serving Children for 29 Years 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 


t want a Cgi Qboy int | 
(countries listed above) 
or where the need is greatest D. | 
Enclosed is my first payment: l 
$12.50 a month O $37.50 a quarter D 
$75 semi-annually [Q] $150 annually O l 


| 

| 

| 

l 

l 

| 

l 

| t cannot sponsor a child but enclosed is 
| my contribution of $____, 
| 

| 

| 
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City Zanes- State = 
Contributions are income tax deductible. AM 12-0 
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AND LATROBE e A (Walck). 


More adventures of the intrepid 
Tatum family of the Great Smokies, 
in which the children flee a forest 
-.. fire and spend a day and a night 
with a family of Cherokees, from 
whom they learn a great deal about | DANNY KAYE’S 
Indian customs. Smoky-blue draw- 

*ings provide fine atmosphere. AROUND 

DOWN THE COLORADO WITH MAJOR | THE WORLD 


POWELL by James Ramsey ULLMAN, 


illustrated by Nicholas Eggenhofer STORYBOOK 


Ys _(Houghton Mifflin). Boys particu- | This big beautiful book 
ae larly will enjoy reading about that | glows with pictures on 
perilous journey down the Colorado | every page, many in full 
undertaken almost a hundred years | color — and with the warmth 
ago by John Wesley Powell and his | and irresistible charm of 
i party. Danny Kaye himself. Gath- £ 
BUFFALO AND BEAVER by STEPHEN | ered here are more than 100 
W. MeapeR, illustrated by Charles fairy and folk tales from every cor- 
Beck (Harcourt, Brace). In the days | Pe of the world. Boys and girls of 
of America’s Western expansion, all ages — and their parents — will 
young Jeff Barclay accompanied his treasure this book. $4.95 
father to the Rocky Mountains, 
where he learned to fight Indians, 


trap animals for fur, and acquire THE BLACK STALLION 
other attributes of the rugged moun- | AND FLAME 


tain man. More important, he 
learned to paint scenes of the wilder- y WALTER FARLEY. Illustrated 
i : y HAROLD ELDRIDGE. This is the 
ness on deerskin canvases, which he book three million’ boys’ ad Pals 
sold on his return to civilization. have been asking for — a i lle 2 
OLD MOTHER WEST WIND by THORN- | story in which the two famous 
ron Burcess, illustrated by Harrison | horses meet for the first time. Ages 
z~ Cady (Little, Brown). For fifty years, | 9 and up. $2.00 
children have listened with glee to 
the stories about Jerry Muskrat, 
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NEW 
), LANDMARK 
f BOOKS 


“Offer adequate proof that fact 
can be more dramatic ‘and ab- 
sorbing than fiction.” — Millicent 
Taylor, Education Editor, THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. Íl- 
lustrated with maps and draw- 
ings. Ages 10 and up. $1.95 each. 
Heroines of the Early West 
By Nancy Wilson Ross. Illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone. 
The Alaska Gold Rush 
By May McNeer. Illustrated by 
Lynd Ward. 





Johnny Chuck, Billy Mink, and 
other small creatures of Green Mead- 
ows. This season brings a new edi- 
tion of these popular nature stories, 
illustrated with several new paint- 
ings in full color. 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 


AMERICA MOVES FORWARD by 
Geratp W. Jounson, illustrated by 
Leonard Everett Fisher (Morrow). 
This, the third volume in Mr. John- 
son’s able trilogy of American his- 
tory, presents significant events and 
the people who participated in them, 
beginning with World War I and 
ending with the present day. 

JOURNEY FOR A PRINCESS by MAR- 
GARET LeicHtTon (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy). Girls from twelve to six- 
teen will enjoy this engaging period 
piece set in the time of Alfred the 
Great, in which the king sends his 
fourteen-year-old daughter, Elstrid, 
on a mission to Rome to avoid givifig 
her in marriage to a young Viking. 

coUNTDOWN by WILLIAM Roy SHEL- 
ton (Little, Brown) is actually the 
story of the development of Cape 
Canaveral, and along with the story 











BOY GETS CAR 


By HENRY GREGOR FELSEN, 
The story of a 16-year-old 
and his $40 car written with 
deep understanding of 
the practical and 
emotional prob- 
lems facing 
young people 
today. Teen- 
agers. $3.50 
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The Golden Age of Railroads 
By Stewart H. Holbrook. Illus- 
trated by Ernest Richardson. 

From Pearl Harbor to Okinawa 
By Bruce Bliven, Jr. Photos 
and maps. 

The Story of Australia 
By A. Grove Day. Illustrated 
by W. R. Lohse. 

Captain Cortes Conquers Mexico 
By William Johnson. Illus- 
trated by Jose Cisneros. 

Florence Nightingale 
By Ruth Fox Hume. Illustrated 

by Robert Frankenberg. 


NEW 
ALLABOUT 
BOOKS 


“Dramatic, informational pre- 
sentation of scientific subjects 
written by outstanding authori- 
ties in their fields.” —INSTRUCTOR 
MAGAZINE. Ages 10 and up. 
$1.95 each. 
All About the Planets 
By Patricia Lauber. Illustrated 
by Arthur Renshaw. 
All About Fish 
Written and illustrated by Carl 
Burger. 
All About Undersea Exploration 
By Ruth Brindze. Photographs. 
All About 
Great Medical Discoveries 
By David Dietz. Illustrated by 
Ernest Kurt Barth. 


Now at your bookstore. RANDOM HOUSE 


From beneath the pointed red beard, 
the Byronic collar, and the long flap- 
ping cloak 





EZRA POUND 


emerges as poet and propagandist, 
editor and innovator, genius of met- 
rics, and one of the most famous 
expatriates in the history of American 
literature. 


First full-length biography! 


CHARLES NORMAN, distin- 
suished biographer of E. E. Cum- 
nings and Christopher Marlowe, now 
iells—for the first time in its entirety 
=the colorful story of this contro- 
rersial and enigmatic man. More than 
t portrait of a personality so dynamic 
hat it sparked whole literary move- 
nents and drove itself to the edge 
if insanity and treason, this monu- 
nental work is also a fascinating gal- 
ery of the great writers and artists 
if the twentieth century. 


ZRA POUND by Charles Norman 
i12 pages Illustrated $6.95 
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Who signs the checks 
behind the walls of ivy? 


ar diploma 


a comic novel of university life 


by Georg Mann 
“Entertainment of the very 
highest order . . . introduces an 
author with a rare combination 
of gifts—knowledge, wisdom, 
humor and genuine talent 
governed always by extraordinary 
discipline. Don’t miss it.” 
—The Cleveland Press 


$3.95 


Macmillan 
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the author gives rich background 


material about the beginnings of 
rocketry. Boys who have great in- 
terest and enthusiasm in this phase 
of our scientific development will 
enjoy this graphic account of de- 
velopments so far. Detailed wash 
drawings of rockets, equipment, and 
men at work on the base. 

JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD by ROSAMOND 
AND Juby pu Jarpin (Lippincott). 
There has been a crying need for 
this sort of book among college soph- 
omores who can’t quite make up 
their minds to take that gigantic 
step to a foreign land in the middle 
of their college careers. Now a 
writer of popular teen-age novels 
collaborates with her daughter, who 
spent her junior year in Aix-en- 
Provence, to write a true story about 
real people and actual happenings. 
Entertaining throughout. 

DON TIBURCIO’S SECRET by JEANNE 
Lotsy, illustrated by Françoise Es- 
tachy (Pantheon). Pepe, a Spanish 
gypsy boy living with his parents and 
his grandmother in a tumble-down 
Spanish castle, tells an entertaining, 
at times hair-raising, tale of how he 
solved the strange secret of a former 
owner of the castle. Awarded the 
Prix Jeunesse in the original French 
edition. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


BABOUSHKA AND THE KINGS by 
Rura Rossins, illustrated by Nic- 
olas Sidjakov (Parnassus Press), is a 
skillful retelling of the Russian folk 
tale in which Baboushka, an old peas- 
ant woman, is destined to wander 
endlessly on Christmas Eve because 
of her refusal to accompany the three 
kings on their journey to Bethlehem. 
The pictures, done in four colors, 
have a translucence and a stylized 
beauty that is interpretive of the 
legend. 

A PINT OF JUDGMENT by ELIZABETH 
Morrow, illustrated by Harold Ber- 
son (Knopf). This new edition, 
freshly illustrated, is the story of 
how a small girl, misinterpreting the 
key word on her mother’s Christmas 
list, is kept frantically busy during 
the days before Christmas trying to 
procure the gift she thought her 
mother wanted. 

THE DAYS OF CHRIST’S COMING by 
Dorortuy Sayers, illustrated by Fritz 
Wegner (Harper). This story of 
Jesus’ birth and the flight of the Holy 
Family to Egypt is handsomely 
printed and richly illustrated in a 
small book. 
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THE TWENTY» MIRACLES OF SAINT 
NICHOLAS, written aid illustrated by 
Bernarpa Bryson (Atlantic—Little, 
Brown). According to legend, the 
good saint could stand alone-at birth 
and began at once speaking to his 
mother and the nursemaids in Greek, 
which astounded them considerably. 


The author sets down other miracles? 


which have been attributed to Saint 
Nicholas, describing them with grace 
and charm. 

THE STORY OF SAINT NICHOLAS by 
Mitprep Luckuarpt, illustrated by 
Gordon Laite (Abingdon). This is a 
factual story of the Bishop Nicholas 
and the legends that grew out of the 
good acts that he performed. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT, illustrated by 
MARGUERITE DE ANGELI (Double- 
day). Miss de Angeli’s selections are 
from the King James Version of the 
Old Testament, arranged in se- 
quence. A large, handsome book 
with numerous full-page Biblical 
scenes in tranquil color and black 
and white, and decorative end-paper 
maps of the Holy Land. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES ’ROUND THE 
WORLD, edited by Lois Johnson and 
illustrated by Beth Krush (Rand Mc- 
Nally). Each of the fourteen stories 
in this well-chosen collection is pref- 
aced by a brief sketch telling the 
Christmas customs of the particular 
country. 

CHRISTMAS IS FOR GIVING by BET- 
TINA PETERSON, illustrated by Jan 
Norton (Ives Washburn), is a joyful 
Christmas story in which two chil- 
dren experience the true spirit of 
the season by extending all their 
efforts in gathering materials for a 
créche, which they finish in time to 
give their parents on Christmas 
morning. 

DECK THE STABLE by Ivy O. Easr- 
WICK, pictures by Nora B. Unwin 
(David McKay). Wintry pictures, 
accented with vivid yellow, and lilt- 
ing rhyme tell just how small forest 
and farm animals and birds might 
have decorated the manger in Bethle- 
hem for the coming of the Christ 
child. 

POM-POM’S CHRISTMAS, story and 
pictures by Jon Wurrcoms (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston). A lively 
poodle in a pet shop window watched 
all his companions disappear into 
Christmas shoppers’ arms, until he 
became so nervous that he ate two 
pine cones and a strip of tinsel before 
realizing it. Fortunately he thought 
of a self-promoting scheme that 
saved him in the nick of time. 
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the calm 
eauty of Japan 


at almost the speed 
yy of sound 


You feel you've arrived. Even as you take your 

seat in Japan Air Lines’ new jet, you feel you're in 

f Japan. Classic elements surround you ...seat fabric 
that repeats an ancient pine-bough motif, carpeting with the 

texture of raked sand, shoji screens and chrysanthemum 

designs. And at your side will soon appear a kimono-clad 

hostess, charming, helpful, attentive. Everything combines 

to capture the calm beauty of Japan while you fly high 


A JAPAN AIR LINES DE 


over the Pacific at almost the speed of sound. 
Japan Air Lines’ new jets beautifully anticipate the charm and 
hospitality of the Orient. And every delightful minute 
puts you ten miles closer to Japan. For now the 
Pacific is only half a day wide. Tokyo and Hong 
Kong are only a few relaxed hours away when 
you fly the new DC-8 Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines... 
amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound. 
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See your travel agent or Japan Air Lines for reservations from San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle to Japan and all the Orient. 


i where legal. Send $5 to Cashier's Dept., Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ava., N. Y. 1, N. Y. ©Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky. 
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Famed are the clans of Scotland... 

their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, is 
Dewar’s White Label, forever and always. | 


` b . PE. 
a wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle. And for 







real special occasions, there’s a mite off 4 
Dewar’s Ancestor available—a rare Scotch 


indeed, in Dewar’s distinctive bottle. 7 
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Deluxe 
Edition 


Traditional Tartan 


of Clan Bruce 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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SET OF 4 COLOR PRINTS OF CLANS Wallace, Bruce, Macintyre and Highlander, 9% x 12%’, suitable for framing, Available only in states 





